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SOME 


AG     COUNT 

OF        THE 

LIFE  of  NICHOLAS  MACHIAVEL. 

THOUGH  writers  in  general  afford 
but  very  fcanty  materials  to  the  Bio- 
grapher, yet  it  might  have  reafonably  been 
expected,  that  Machiavel  would  have 
proved  an  exception  to  this  obfervation  -,  for, 
exclusive  of  his  active  fpirit  and  the  perpetual 
agitations  his  country  laboured  under  at  that 
period,  he  was  frequently  employed  in  pub- 
lic characters,  and  confequently  became,  in 
fome  degree  connected  with  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  times. 

His   fame   alfo  as  a  writer  of  extraordi-* 

nary  abilities,    which  was   never   called   in 
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queftion  till  feveral  years  after  his  death> 
might  have  induced  fome  perlbn  of  the  fu'c- 
cecding  generation  to  collect  the  memoirs  of 
his  life,  a  circumftance  that  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  many  authors  of  inferior  genius.  But 
either  the  confufions  of  the  times,  and  the 
little  attention  paid  to  literary  merit,  or  the 
calumnies  which  fome  years  after  his  death 
were  thrown  upon  his  character  and  writings 
by  feveral  religious  Orders,  have  deprived 
him  of  this  honour.  Even  his  cotempo- 
rary  Paulus  Jovius,  that  profelfed  collector 
of  anecdotes,  has  given  himfelf  no  trou- 
ble en  this  fubject,  and  records  little  more 
than  the  falfehobds  and  invectives  of  the  Ec- 
clefiafiics. 

Niccolo  Machiavelii,  the  fon  of  Bernardo, 
and  Bartolomea  the  daughter  of  Stefano 
Nelli,  was  born  at  Florence  the  3d  of  May, 
1469  5  both  his  parents  were  defcended  from 
noble  families,  who  had  filled  with  dignity 
the  firfl  offices  in  the  ftate ;  and  as  his  fa- 
ther followed  the  profeffion  of  the  law,   it 

is 
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is  probable  that  he  intended  his  fon  for  the 
fame  employment.     But  as  young  minds  are 
frequently  captivated  with  the  fplendor  of  a 
military  life,    and  as  the  profeflion  of  arms 
at  that  period  was  attended  with  great  ho- 
nours and  emoluments,  princes  becoming  fre- 
quently tributary  to  generals  and  partizans, 
it  is  fomewhat  more  than  probable  that  he 
fpcnt  his   earlier  years  in  the   field,    where 
he  acquired  that  profound  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war,  which  he  has    difplayed  in  his 
very  ingenious  treatife  on  that  fubject.     We 
may  alfo  conjecture  that  his  poems  and  plays 
were  fome  of  his  firft  productions  ;  and  alfo 
the  Marriage  of  Belphegor,  which,  in  point 
of  ftyle,  humour,  and  invention,  is  efteemed 
at  lead  equal  to  any  of  the  novels  of  Boc- 
cace,  and  is  a  proof  of  his  powers  in    this 
fpecies  of  writing.     His  comedies  are   very 
elegant,  the  language  pure,  and  the  dialogue 
fpirited;    but  the    many  indecencies    they 
contain,  is  a  great  abatement  of  their  merit : 
they  were,    however,    frequently   exhibited, 

A  4  and 
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and  even  at  Rome  by  the  particular  com- 
mand of  the  pope,  which  is  a  ftrong  proof 
of  the  corrupt  tafte  of  the  age.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  liberty  our  author  took 
with  the  Eeclefiaftics  in  his  play  called 
11  Frati,  was  in  a  great  meafure  the  occa- 
fion  of  that  virulent  perfecution  his  works 
fell  under  feveral  years  after  his  deceafe,  and 
which  terminated  in  the  condemnation  of  his 
Prince  m  1592. 

His  poetical  performances  are  hafty  incor- 
rect  eompofitions,  but  interfperfed  with 
many  flrokes  of  genius. 

The  difleMons  which  the  republic  of 
Florence  at  this  time  laboured  under,  ren- 
dered it  no  difficult  matter  for  a  perfon  of 
Machiavel's  parts  and  active  fpirit  to  advance 
himfelf  in  the  ftate  ;  accordingly  we  find 
him,  in  1502,  employed  in  an  embafTy  to 
duke  Vaventine  ;  and  it  is  a  flrong  proof  of 
his  great  penetration  and  abilities,  that  he 

con- 
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conducted  his  negociations  both  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  factious  Florentines,  and  alfo 
that  of  Csefar  Borgia,  the  mod:  bafe  and  in- 
fidious  man  of  that  age.  Our  author  has 
been  cenfured  for  having  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  this  prince,  and  for  being  a 
friend  to  his  principles  and  defigns ;  but  his 
letters,  during  this  employ,  fufficiently  clear 
his  character  from  thefe  iniinuations,  and 
prove  him  to  have  been  fuperior  even  to  tke 
artifices  of  Borgia. 

In  1503  he  was  fent  in  a  public  charac- 
ter to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  which  he  con- 
dueled  himfelf  with  great  addrefs,  and  his 
letters  on  this  fubject  are  looked  upon  as  fine 
models  for  public  bufinefs.  In  this  year  he 
was  alfo  fecretary  to  the  council  of  ftate,  and 
conveyed  their  initructions  toTebalducci  Ma- 
lefpini,  commiiTary  of  the  Florentine  troops 
employed  againffc  Pifa. 

In  1504  he  went  ambafTador  to  the  court 
of  France, 

In 
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In  1505  he  was  fent  by  the  republic  to  fo- 
licit  Gianpaolo  Baglioni  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  their  troops  which  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Pifans  in  the  preceding 
campaign. 

In  1506  the  republic  fent  him  ambaffador 
to  Rome,  and  he  attended  Julius  the  Second, 
in  his  expedition  againft  Perugia  and  Bo- 
logna. 

In  the  years  15 10  and  151 1  we  find  him 
in  the  office  of  fecretary  of  Mate,  in  which 
he  acquits  himfelf  with  great  elegance  and 
precifion  5  and  his  letters,  during  this  employ- 
ment, mew  his  difpofition  in  a  very  different 
point  of  view  from  that  which  is  collected 
from  his  political  writings  3  for  he  here  ap- 
pears to  be  a  perfon  of  the  utmoft  candour, 
moderation,  and  integrity  of  heart. 

From  the  above  period  to  his  death  he- 
was  probably  out  of  favour  with  the  reign- 
ing faction  in  the  ftate ;  and,  retiring  from 

publie 
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public  life,  employed  himfelf  in  writing  the 
Hiftory  of  Florence,  the  Prince,  and  the  Po- 
litical Differtations  on  the  Firft  Decad  of 
Livy,  which  remain  lading  monuments  of  his 
abilities. 

In  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  his  violent  an* 
tipathy  to  a  monarchical  government  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  induced  him  fometimes  to 
fwerve  from  truth  -,  and  thofe  diabolical 
maxims  which  have  been  fo  frequently  and 
fojuftly  cenfured  in  his  Prince,  undoubtedly 
had  their  origin  from  the  fame  powerful 
principle,  and  ought  to  be  confidered  rather 
as  an  exaggerated  portrait  of  the  princes  of 
that  age,  and  as  an  incitement  to  his  coun- 
trymen, to  be  zealous  in  the  defence  of  their 
liberty,  than  as  a  fyftem  of  policy  for  the  in- 
struction of  future  princes. 

His  Political  Difcourfes  are  the  moft  cor- 
real and  elegant  of  his  works;  and  though 
they  contain  fome  exceptionable  parTages,  yet 

they 
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they  abound  with  deep  refearches  and  mofi 
excellent  instructions. 


Though  our  author  was  one  of  the  firft 
perfons  of  the  age  both  in  literary  and  poli- 
tical acquirements;  and  though  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  confiderable  depart- 
ments in  the  ilate,  yet  he  neither  met  with 
the  countenance  and  fupport  of  the  great,  nor 
received  any  confiderable  reward  for  his  fer- 
vices,  of  which  he  very  'pathetically  com- 
plains in  one  of  his  dedications.  He  died 
in  very  low  circumftances,  July  22,  1527, 
In  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 


THE 


THE 

translator's  preface. 

TH  E  generality  of  Readers,  efpecially 
thofe  of  a  volatile  turn,  are  apt  to  over- 
look Prefaces,  as  nothing  more  than  lumber 
and  rubbifh  j  or  at  beft,  but  as  Offices  and 
Out-houfes  to  the  main  Fabrick :  and  per- 
haps, if  any  mould  by  chance  caft  their  eyes 
over  this,  they  may  fee  no  great  reafon  to  al- 
ter their  opinion.  There  arefome  other  pre- 
fatory Difcourfes,  however,  at  the  head  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  this  work,  collected  and  tranf- 
lated  from  different  writers  and  languages, 
which  are  not  only  very  curious  and  intereft.- 
ing,  but  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  read  by 
thofe  that  would  have  a  clear  comprehenfion 
of  the  enfuing  Treatifes ;  and  as  fuch,  the 
Editor  begs  leave  to  recommend  them  to 
perufal  of  every  one  defirous  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  fcope  and  te« 
nour  of  Machiavel's  writings.  A  fhort  Pre- 
amble, therefore,  and  that  chiefly  relative  to 
the  execution  of  this,  and  fome  other  Englifli 
verfions  of  his  Works,  may  fufficeat  prefent. 
In  the  year  1588,  his  feven  Books  of  the 
Art  of  War  were  Jet  for th  in  Eng/i/h  (as  the 
Tranflator  calls  it)  by  one  Peter  Withorne, 
or  Whitehorne,  who  ftyles  himfelf  a  Student 
at  Grafs  Inn:  a  fample  of  which  performance 
is  prefixed  to  the  beginning  of  thofe  Dialogues 
jn  the  fourth  Volume  of  this  Tranflation; 

and 
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and  therefore,  it  is  not  necefTary  to  fay  any 
mere  of  it  in  this  place,  than  that  there  is  not 
fo  much  as  one  Note  throughout  the  whole, 
nor  any  Plan  that  is  intelligible  ;  and  that  the 
language  is  fo  obfolete,  that  nobody  can  now 
form  any  judgment  whether  it  was  well  or 
ill  tranflated,  after  making  all  reafonable  al- 
lowances for  the  Idiom  of  the  times. 

The  next  piece  that  is  necefTary  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  is  a  Tranflation  of  the  Political 
Difcourfes  upon  Livy,  by  E.  D acres,  printed  at 
London,  in  the  year  1636  ;  in  which  there  is 
here  and  there  a  Note,  though  feldom  much 
to  the  purpofe  :  the  moft  pertinent  of  them 
are  inferted  in  this  verfion,  and  fet  down  in 
their  refpective  places  to  the  Author's  account. 
But  as  there  was  an  interval  of  no  more  than 
forty-eight  years  betwixt  the  publication  of 
this  piece,  and  the  other  juft  now  mentioned, 
there  feems  to  have  been  but  little  improve- 
ment made  in  our  language,  during  that  pe- 
riod ;   to  fay  nothing  of  its'  other  defects. ' 

For  the  fame  reafon,  much  more  cannot 
be  faid  in  this  refpect,  (though  fomething  in- 
deed) in  behalf  of  an  Englifh  Tranilation  of 
all  Machiavel's  profe  writings,  firft  published 
at  London,  in  the  year  1675  5  which  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  1680,  and  again  in 
1694,  without  the  leaft  alteration  or  amend- 
ment (though  full  of  errors  and  other  faults) 
and  without  any  body's  name  to  it.  At  the* 
conclufion  of  it,  there  is  a  Letter  addreffed  to 

Zanobi 
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JZanobi  Buondelmonte,  faid  to  be  written  by 
Machiavel  himfelf,  in  vindication  of  bis  writ- 
ings and  principles ;  which  is  a  mod  bitter 
invective  againfl  the  Clergy,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  a  bold  ftroke  at  Monarchy  :  but  as  it  is 
not  to  be  met  with,  either  in  any  Italian  Edi- 
tion of  his  works,  or  foreign  tranflation  of 
them,  and  feems  not  only  to  be  of  more  mo- 
dern date,  but  calculated  by  fome  atrabilair 
writer,  to  ferve  certain  particular  purpofes  in 
the  laft  century,  one  mayjuftly  be  allowed,  I 
think,  to  reject  it.  Upon  which  account,  it 
is  omitted  in  this  verfion  :  for  in  a  Perform- 
ance, intituled,  A  Tranflation  of  Machiavel *s 
7Vorks>  it  muft  have  been  a  fliamelefs  thing 
to  infert  a  Piece  as  tranflated  from  Machiavel, 
by  aperfon  who  never  faw  theOriginal  himfelf, 
nor  never  heard  of  any  other  man  that  did. 

But  to  fpeak  a  little  more  particularly  of 
jthe  Tranflation  of  all  MachiavePs  profe 
works,  juft  now  faid  to  be  firffc  publifhed  at 
London  in  the  year  1675.  The  language  in 
general,  is  poor  and  jejune,  full  of  vulgarifms, 
quaint  fayings,  and  what  the  Italians  call  // 
fiodo  bajjb,  or  low-life  expreffion.  But  that 
is  not  the  worft  of  it :  for  the  meaning  of  the 
Author  is  very  often  grofsly  miftaken ;  of 
which  the  Reader  may  take  the  following  in- 
stances in  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  out  of  nifm- 
berlefs  others  in  every  part  of  the  work.  In 
the  fecond  book  of  that  Hiftory,  the  Author 
fays,  "  I  Fiorentini  dopo  quefta  rotta  Sforza- 
ronoleloro  torri  all  intorno,  et  il  Re  Robert 

Mando 
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Mando  per  loro  Capitano  il  Conte  di  Andria, 
detto  il  Conte  Novello;  per  i  portamenti  del 
quale,  overo  perche  fia  naturale  a  i  Fiorentini 
die  ognijlato  rmcrefca,8togni  accidente  divida, 
3a  Citta,  non  oftante  la  guerra  haveva  con  Hu- 
guccione,  in  amici  &  nemici  del  Re  fi  divife  :" 
which  the  old  Englifh  Tranflator  has  errone- 
oully  rendered  in  this  manner.  <c  After  this 
difalier,  the  Florentines  fortified  at  home  as 
much  as  they  could,  andKingRobert  fent  them 
a  new  General,  called  Count  di  Andrea,  with 
the  Title  of  Count  Novello.  By  his  deport- 
ment (or  rather  by  the  genius  of  the  Floren- 
tines, whofe  property  it  is  to  increafe  upon 
every  fettlement,  and  to  fall  afterwards  into 
factions  upon  every  accident)  notwithstanding 
their  prefent  war  with  Uguccione,  they  divided 
again,  and  fome  were  for  King  Robert,  and 
ibme  againft  him."  But  furely  it  might  have 
been  more  properly  thus  tranflated.  "  After 
this  overthrow,  the  Florentines  began  to  for- 
tify all  the  towns  and  caftles  round  about 
them,  and  applied  to  King  Robert  for  another 
General :  upon  which  he  fent  them  the  Count 
di  Andria,  commonly  called  Count  Novello  ; 
whofe  behaviour,  added  to  the  impatient  tem- 
per of  the  Florentines  (which  is  foon  tired  of 
any  form  of  government,  and.  ready  to  fall 
into  factions  upon  every  accident)  occafioned 
the  City  to  divide  again,  notwithstanding  the 
war  they  were  engaged  in  with  Huguccione ; 
fome  declared  for  King  Robert,  and  fome  a- 
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Again,  in  the  fourth  Book,  Machiavel  fays, 
"  A  chi  ricorreranno  eglino  ora  per  aiuto  ?  A 
Papa  Martino,  flato  a  contemplazione  di  Brac- 
cio  ftraziato  da  loro  ?"  "  To  whom  (fays  the 
old  Translator)  will  they  now  addrefs  for  fup- 
plies  ^  To  Pope  Martin  ?  Bracciocan  be  witnefs 
how  they  ufed  him  before."  Which  mould  have 
been  rendered  in  this  manner,  or  fomething 
like  it :  "  To  whom  will  they  now  have  re- 
courfe  for  affiftance  ?  To  Pope  Martin,  whom 
they  have  fo  vilely  abufed,  only  to  gratify 
Braccio  da  Montone  ?"  Acontemplazione  being 
an  Italian  phrafe,  which  fignifies/ir  the  plea- 
fur  e>  gratification,  or  fatisfaflion  of  any  one ;  on 
account  of,  or  in  con/ideration  offuch  a  perfon 
or  thing. 

The  laft  inftance  I  mall  quote,  is,  from  the 
feventh  Book  of  the  fame  Hiftory,  where  the 
following  pa/Tage  occurs.  "  Carlo  Vifconte, 
perche  s'  era  pofto  piu  propinquo  alia  porta, 
&  effendogli  il  Duca  paflato  avanti,  quando  da 
i  Compagni  fu  affalito,  non  lo  potette  ferire 
d'avanti ;  ma  con  dupi  colpi  la  Schiena  &  la 
fpalla  gli  trafiffe  :■"  which  is  thus  tranflated, 
***  Carlo  Vifconte  being  placed  nearer  the 
door,  the  duke  was  pad  him  before  he  was  af- 
faulted,  and  therefore  he  could  not  ftrike  him 
before  he  was  dead:  however,  hemujl  do  his  part, 
and  with  a  Schine  gave  him  two  deep  wounds 
upon  his  moulder."  Now,  what  in  the  name 
of  wonder  is  a  Schine?  one  would  be  apt  to 
think  it  was  fome  dreadful  murdering  wea- 
Vol,  I.  a  pon 
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pon  like  a  Butcher's  Cleaver,  or  fomething  of 
that  kind.  Tremble  not,  gentle  Reader,  it  is 
no  fuch  matter.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  nothing 
at  all :  for  the  word  Schine  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  Dictionary.  The  meaning  is  plainly 
this  :  (t  Carlo  Vifconte,  who  flood  nearer  the 
door,  and  by  whom  the  Duke  had  pafled  be- 
fore he  was  attacked  by  his  accomplices,  not 
having  an  opportunity  of  flriking  him  in  the 
forepart  of  his  body,  gave  him  a  flab  in  the  backs 
and  another  in  the  moulder."  Miflakes  and 
unwarrantable  liberties  of  this  fort,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  almofl  every  page  :  fo  that  it 
would  be  not  only  an  endlefs  but  unneceffary 
tafkto  colled:  themj  as  any  Reader  mufl  be 
pretty  well  fatisfied  already  with  thefe  fpe- 
cimens. 

In  the  prefentTranflation,  the  Editor  may 
truly  fay,  that  no  pains  have  been  fpared  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  Public  :  for  which 
reafon,  he  is  not  altogether  without  hope  it 
will  be  looked  upon  with  candour.  Theflyle 
of  the  Author,  indeed,  (notwithflanding  the 
encomiums  which  have  been  beflowed  upon 
him  in  that  refpecl  by  fome  writers)  is  gene- 
rally fhort,  broken,  fententious,  and  difficult 
to  conned  in  common  periods :  his  tranfitions 
are  fudden  ;  his  meaning  often  deep,  abftrufe, 
and  intricate ;  his  argumentation  clofe  and 
fevere.  But  great  care  has  been  taken  to  elu- 
cidate his  meaning,  to  explain  dark  and  dif- 
ficult paffages,  to  conned:  his  periods,  and  to 
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give  his  arguments  their  full  fcope  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Notes,  Diflertations,  and  Plans, 
where  they  feemed  neceflary ;  as  well  as  of 
feveral  other  pieces  tranflated  from  different 
languages,  and  never  before  publifhed  in  the 
Englifh  tongue  ;  of  which  fome  mention  has 
been  already  made  :  and  if  the  Tranflator  has 
now  and  then  indulged  himfelf  in  a  moderate 
and  reafonable  ufe  of  circumlocution,  it  is 
hoped  it  will  be  excufed  -,  fince  it  would 
otherwife  have  been  impoffible  to  do  the  au- 
thor juftice. 

As  to  the  further  merit,  or  demerit  of  the 
Author,  little  needs  to  be  added  here :  the 
Reader  will  find  what  has  been  faid  both  for 
and  againft  his  Writings,  fairly  and  impartial- 
ly laid  before  him  elfe where,  and  is  left  to  j  udge 
for  himfelf.  Nothing  has  been  either  pal- 
liated or  aggravated :  it  is  true,  where  his 
Principles  are  liable  to  exception  (as  in  fome 
places  they  certainly  either  are,  or  at  leaft  feem 
to  be  fo),  they  have  been  combatted^n?  viri/i, 
and  an  antidote  attempted  for  the  poifon  :  in 
others,  where  he  is  blamed,  though  not  juftly 
blameable,  his  Character  has  been  vindicated. 
Much  cenmre,  indeed,  and  great  applaufe, 
have  been,  and  frill  are,  beftowed  upon  him  ; 
which  (how  much  foever  they  may  tend  to 
influence  the  living)  can  have  no  effect  upon 
one  who  has  now  been  dead  above  two  Cen- 
turies, and  far  out  of  the  uncertain  found  oi  both 
trumpets.   His  Tranflator,  who.  is  flill  within 
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diftance,  and  fubjec~t.  to  human  feelings,  does 
not  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  either  :  and 
though  he  is  fenfible  howflender  a  title  he  has 
to  one,  he  would  willingly,  if  poifible,  efcapc 
the  other. 
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M  A  C  H  I  A  V  E  L's 

DEDICATORY    EPISTLE 

T    O 

£OPE     CLEMENT     VIL  * 

Holy  Father, 

AS  your  Holinefs  was  pleafed  to  lay  your 
commands  upon  me,  to  write  a  Hiftory 
of  Florence,  long  before  your  Exaltation  to 
the  Pontificate,  I  accordingly  applied  myfelf 

*  This  Pontif,  whofe  Name  was  Julio  de'  Medici,  was 
fbn  to  Juliano,  killed  at  Florence.,  by  the  Pazzi,  in  1478.  See 
Book  VIII.  of  this  Hifiory.  He  was  a  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
afterwards  made  Cardinal  by  his  Uncle,  Leo  X.  and  fuc- 
eeeded  Adrian  VI.  in  1523.  His  Pontificate  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  feveral  confiderable  Events.  All  Germany  was 
divided  about  the  new  Doctrine  preached  by  Martin  Lu- 
ther ;  and  Clement,  dreading  the  power  of  Charles  V.  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  league  with  the  French  and  Venetians, 
wrote  in  very  haughty  terms  to  that  Emperor,  who  anfwered 
him  in  the  fame  ftyle.  But  the  Colonni,  who  were  of  the 
Imperial  party,  riling  againif.  the  Pope,  cited  his  Holinefs  to 
appear  before  a  general  Council,  which  Charles  intended  to 
call  at  Spire,  and  forced  him  "to  retire  into  the  Caftle  of  St. 
Angelo,ini526.  The  ne^t  year,  Charles  of  Bourbon,  the  Em- 
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to  it  with  the  utmoft  care  and  attention/ 
and  with  all  the  abilities  which  Nature 
and  Experience  have  afforded  me,  that  I 
might  fhew  my  readinefs  to  obey  you  in 
every  thing.  But  after  I  had  brought  it 
down  to  the  time  when  the  death  of  the 
illuftrious  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  found  the 
Events  which  afterwards  happened,  grew 
fp  interefting  and  important,  that  they  de- 

peror's  General,  took  and  plundered  Rome,  and  obliged  the 
Pope  to  pay  400,000  Ducats  for  his  ranfom ;  to  raife  which, 
all  the  veflels  of  gold  and  filver  that  belonged  to  the  Churches 
were  melted  down  and  coined,  and  the  vacant  Cardinal's 
Hats  fold  by  public  Auction.  Befides  other  conceffions, 
it  was  likewife  agreed,  that  his  Holinefs,  and  thirteen  Car- 
dinals, fhould  remain  prifoners  in  the  Caftle,  where  they 
were  to  be  confined  till  the  money  was  paid,  and  after- 
wards go  to  Naples,  or  Gaieta,  till  the  Emperor's  further 
pleafure  was  known.  In  the  year  1529,  he  made  a  peace 
with  that  Emperor,  by  a  marriage  betwixt  Alexander  de' 
Medici,  created  Duke  of  Tufcany,  and  Margaret,  Charles's 
natural  daughter  ;  which  alliance  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  marriage  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  to  Henry  II.  King 
of  France.  During  thefe  tranfa£lions,  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  divorced  his  Wife,  Catharine  of  Auftria,  and 
was  excommunicated  by  Clement  for  fo  doing :  upon 
which,  he  declared  himfelf  Head  of  the  Church  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  promoted  the  Reformation,  which  he  had, 
till  then,  oppofed.  Platina,  continued  by  Sir  Paul  Ricaut. 
It  was  faid  of  this  Pope,  whilft  he  was  in  prifon,  Papa 
non  poteji  errare.  Though  Machiavel  was  much  efteemed 
by  him,  he  at  laft  incurred  his  heavy  difpleafure,  on  afufpi- 
cion  of  being  engaged  with  the  Soderini  in  a  confpiracy 
againft  himj  concerning  which,  the  Reader  will  meet  with 
fome  other  anecdotes  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

6  ferved 
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ferved  to  be  related  in  a  higher  ftyle,  and 
more  fpirited  manner,  I  refolved  to  pre- 
fent  what  I  had  already  digefted,  in  one 
Volume,  at  your  Holinefs's  feet  ;  that  fo 
you  might  have  a  tafte  at  lead  of  the  fruit 
which  you  yourfelf  planted,  and  an  earneft 
of  my  endeavours  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 

In  the  perufal  of  it,  your  Holinefs  will 
fee  to  what  havock  and  diffractions  our 
Country  was  expofed  for  many  ages  after  the 
declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
Weft  -,  how  often  it  varied  its  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  to  how  many  different  People 
and  Princes  it  became  fubjec~t.  You  will 
fee  how  the  Popes,  your  Predeceffors,  the 
Venetians,  the  Sovereigns  of  Naples,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Milan,  by  turns  came  to  bear 
the  chief  rule  in  this  Province.  You  will 
fee  your  native  City,  after  it  had  fhaken  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Emperors,  labouring  under 
continual  difcords  and  civil  diffenfions,  till 
the  government  of  it  happily  fell  into  the 
hands  of  your  family. 

But  as  your  Holinefs  (equally  defpifing 
flattery,  and  efteeming  juft  praife)  flrictly 
enjoined  me  to  avoid  all  kind  of  Adulation, 
when  at  any  time  I  fhould  have  occafion  to 
mention  the  names  of  your  Anceftors,  I 
am  afraid  I  fhall  feem  to  have  tranfgrefled 
that  command,  when  I  extol  the  virtue  and 
liberality  of  Giovanni,  the  prudence  of  Co- 
firao,  the   affability  of  Pietro,  the  magnifi- 
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cence   and  wifdom  of  Lorenzo   de'  Medicn 
For  which,  and  all  other  pafTages  that  may 
appear  in   any  wife  fulfotn    or  ofFenfive,   in 
the    courfe  of   this  work,    I   moft  humbly 
intreat  your  Holinefs  to  admit  my  Apology, 
when  I  fay,  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  avoid 
it.     For  as  I  found  all  the  Memoirs  of  thofe 
times  full  of  their  merit  and  praifes,  I  mould 
juftly  be    accufed  either   of  deviating  from 
truth,  if  I   reprefented    them   in  any    other 
light,   or  of  extreme  envy  if  I  paffed  them 
over   in  filence.     And  if  there  was  any  pri- 
vate   or    ambitious    view   concealed    under 
their  glorious  endeavours  to  ferve  their  Coun- 
try,   as  fome  have    not  fcrupled  to   hint,    I 
do   not   think  myfelf  at   liberty   to    fay  fo ; 
as    that  has   not  appeared   to  me.     Indeed, 
it  may  eaiily  be  perceived,   that  in  all  other 
parts   of  this  Hiftory,    I   have  never  endea- 
voured   to    throw   a    veil    of  Honefty   over 
a    foul    deed,    nor    to    calumniate    any   one 
that   was  worthy  of  praife,    by   meanly  in- 
iinuating    that   it   was   done  to   ferve  fome 
vile  purpofe.     How  little  I  have  been  guilty 
of  flattering  any  one,    will  more   particular- 
ly  appear  in  the  fpeeches  and  harangues  to 
the  public,    and    in  my    private    reflections 
and  obfervations ;    which    are    always    deli- 
vered without  reftraint  or  referve,   and  in  a 
manner  confident   with  the  actions,  charac- 
ter,  and  temper  of  the  perfon  that   fpeaks, 
or  is   fpoken   of:    and  I   have    at  the   fame 
8  time 
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time  ftudioufly  endeavoured  to  avoid  all 
odious  names  of  diftinttion  and  party  dif- 
ference, as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  Hif- 
tory,  and  of  very  fmall  account  in  the  fup- 
port  of  truth. 

No  one  certainly,  therefore,  who  reads 
this  hiftory  with  candour,  will  upbraid  me 
as  a  Sycophant  and  Time-ferver;  efpecially 
when  he  finds  that  I  have  made  but  little 
mention  of  your  Father:  for,  indeed,  he  was 
fnatched  away  from  us  at  -Co  immature  an 
age,  and  when  his  Reputation  was  but  juft 
beginning  to  fpread  itfelf  amongft  mankind, 
that  I  might  otherwife  have  been  thought 
too  partial  to  his  Virtues.  Neverthelefs, 
if  he  had  had  nothing  elfe  to  boaft  of,  the 
Glory  alone  of  having  given  your  Holinefs 
to  the  world,  is  fuflicient  to  balance  all  the 
fplendid  actions  of  his  Anceftors,  and  will  add 
many  more  ages  of  Fame  to  his  memory,  than 
the  malevolence  of  his  Deftiny  fo  envioufly 
cut  off  years  from  his  Life. 

I  have  endeavoured,  Holy  Father,  as  much 
as  I  could  (without  doing  violence  to  truth), 
to  fay  nothing  that  might  offend  any  one  $ 
and  yet  perhaps  I  have  pleafed  no  one.  And, 
indeed,  I  fhall  not  be  at  all  furprifed,  if  that 
mould  be  the  cafe  :  iince  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fible  for  a  man  to  write  a  Hiftory  of  his  own 
times,  without  giving  offence  to  many.  How- 
ever, I  come  boldly  into  the  Field  :  for  as  I 
have  been  honoured  with  your  Countenance, 

and 
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and  preferred  by  your  Bounty,  I  am  not  with- 
out hope,  that  I  (hall  likewife  find  fhelter  un- 
der the  fan&ion  of  your  favourable  opinion 
and  great  wifdom.  In  this  confidence  I  (hall 
purfue  my  Undertaking  with  the  fame  fpirit 
and  alacrity  that  I  have  proceeded  thus  far,  if 
life  and  health  continue,  and  your  Holinefs 
ftill  vouchfafes  to  fupport  me  with  your  pro- 
tection. 


Adver- 


Advertisement  to  the  READER, 

Concerning  the  Hiftory  of  Florence. 

From  the  French Tranflation,  publifhed  at  the  Hague,  1743  *. 

AS  the  bare  title  of  "The  Hiftory  of  Florence 
may  appear  a  little  dry  at  firft  fight, 
to  thofe  that  are  not  acquainted  with  its  me- 
rit, it  feems  necelfary  in  fome  meafure  topre- 
mife,  that  the  interefts  and  concerns  of  that 
Republic  were  fo  intimately  connected  and 
interwoven  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  Italy,  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  fpeak  of  one,    without 
frequent  mention  of  the  other.     For  here  we 
fhall  find  many  things  that  relate  to  the  Popes, 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  the  Dutchy  of  Milan, 
and  feveral  other  confiderable  States  ;    which 
altogether  make  almoft  a  complete  Hiftory 
of  Italy,  during  a   period   that  has  not  had 
much  light  thrown  upon  it,  though  very  fer- 
tile in  remarkable  events. 

With  regard  to  Florence  alone,  the  Reader 
would  have  no  occafion  to  complain  of  being 
neither  improved  nor  entertained  by  the  Hif- 

*  There  had  been  feveral  Editions  of  this  French  Tranfla- 
tion before.  The  Tranflator's  name  was  Tetard,  a  French 
Refugee  and  Fhyfician  at  the  Flague.  He  was  a  native  of 
Blois,  and  of  the  Family  of  Monfieur  Tetard,  a  Minifter 
there,  who  made  a  good  deal  of  noife  in  the  French  Synods, 
at  the  time  of  the  Controverfy  concerning  Univerfal  Grace, 
at  Saumur. 
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tory  of  it,  if  he  met  with  nothing  more  than  i 
detail  of  the  conduct  by  which  the  Houfe  of 
Medici,  from  a  mercantile  condition,  at  laft 
exalted  itfelf  to  fovereign  grandeur  and  au- 
thority. 

But  there  are  mady  other  admirable  LefTons 
to  be  learnt  from  it,  which  may  be  of  great 
ufe  to  fuch  as  are  called  to  the  government  of 
Republics.  They  will  fee  what  means  are 
moff.  expedient  to  "preferve  the  Liberties  of  a 
free  State,  and  to  fruftrate  the  attempts  of 
Ambition  to  fubvert  them.  They  will  find 
thofe  wiles  expofed  to  the  world,  which  de- 
figning  men  have  practifed  for  that  purpofe: 
and  this  may  be  fo  far  of  ufe  as  to  deter  others 
from  treading  in  the  fame  Steps,  when  they 
perceive,  that  the  Mine  is  already  fprung,  and 
thefe  dangerous  Artifices  now  clearly  feen 
through  by  every  one.  They  will  learn  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Florentines,  to  judge 
of  the  views  and  inclinations  by  which  the 
feveral  degrees  of  mankind  are  actuated.  For 
as  the  government  of  their  City  was  fucceffive- 
ly  in  the  hands  of  the  Grandees,  theNobilityj 
;  the  Commoners,  and  the  Plebeians,  the  pre- 
dominant paffion  of  every  one  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent Governors  will  plainly  appear  to  be  the 
fame  ;  and  that  whatfoever  may  be  the  rank  or 
condition  of  thofe  that  are  at  the  helm  of  fuch 
States,  the  form  of  Government  will  always 
degenerate  into  infupportable  Tyranny,  if 
they  are   not  retrained  by  good  Laws,   and 
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thofe   Laws  maintained   in  their  full   force 
and  vigour. 

As  the  Author  abounds  with  political  rea^ 
fonings  and  reflections  in  all  his  other  works, 
he  has  not  been  fparing  of  them  in  this,  efpe- 
cially  in  his  Harangues  ;  of  which  there  are 
many  that  may  ferve  for  excellent  models,  in 
the  like  circumftances,  to  fuch  as  are  employ- 
ed in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and 
have  fometimes  occafion  to  avail  themfelves 
of  Eloquence  in  moving  the  paflions  and  af- 
fections of  men.     And  though  this  Hiftory 
may  poffibly  be  thought  too  limited  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  particular    perfons,   the   very 
name  of  Machiavel  will  (till  be  fufficient  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  notice  and  efteem  of   the 
public.       Great  Matters   always  flarnp   fuch 
marks  of  Genius  upon  their  works,  as  difKn- 
guifh  them  from  all  others :  and  if  the  Facts 
that  are  related  in  this,  mould  not  be  deemed 
fufficiently  interesting  to  any  other  people  on 
this  fide  the  Alps,  yet  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  they  are  collected  anddigefted,  by  a  man 
who  fo  well  knew  how  both  to  chufe  himfelf, 
and  point  out  to  others,  what  was  moft  ufeful 
and  worthy  of  obfervation   in    Hiftory,    will 
always  make  it  appear  in  a  refpectable  light. 

Whofoever  then  {hall  carefully  and  atten- 
tively read  the  prefent,  which  relates  the 
Tranfactions  of  a  wife  and  perfpicacious  peo- 
ple, may  reap  as  much  advantage  from  it,  in 
my  opinion,  as  from  alrnoft  any  other  what- 

foever. 
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foever.  But  as  to  fuch  as  relifh  no  fort  of 
Books,  except  thofe  in  which  a  quarter  of  the 
world  at  leaft,  is  dragged  upon  the  theatre  at 
one  time,  they  may  better  amufe  themfelves, 
if  they  pleafe,  with  reading  Gazettes,  or  A- 
bridgements  of  Chronology,  where  fudden  Re- 
volutions and  Downfalls  of  great  Empires, 
and  fuch  aftonifhing  Events,  occur  in  every 
page  :  from  which  they  will  receive  juft  as 
much  fatisfaction  and  improvement  as  thofe 
ignorant  people  who  fit  wondering  at  the 
Jftrange  gefture  of  puppets  upon  a  ftage  (as 
well  they  may),  whilft  they  know  nothing  of 
the  fecret  fprings  that  put  them  in  motion. 
Our  author,  indeed,  is  not  altogether  fo  fen- 
tentious  as  Cornelius  Tacitus  ;  but  yet  he  en- 
ters fo  deep  into  matters  of  facl,  and  lays  open 
the  remote  caufes  of  them  with  fo  much  per- 
fpicuity,  that  the  Reader  himfelf  will  natural- 
ly draw  proper  conclufions.  And  perhaps 
this  may  be  the  better  way  of  the  two  to  form 
the  judgment:  for  fuch  remarks  and  reflec- 
tions as  feem  to  be  the  refult  of  our  own  rea- 
foning,  commonly  pleafe  us  more,  and  make 
a  deeper  impreffion,  than  thofe  that  are  ob- 
truded upon  us  by  others. 

There  may  be  fome,  perhaps,  who  will 
think  many  circumftances  in  this  Hiftory 
might  have  been  omitted,  as  trifling  or  fuper- 
fluous.  But  every  one  is  not  capable  of  dif- 
tinguiming  what  are  the  moll  proper  mate- 
rials for  fuch  a  compofition ;  and  thofe  that 

really 
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really  are,  will  pay  great  deference  to  the 
Judgment  of  an  Author,  whofe  Abilities  and 
Underftanding  at  leaft  have  never  been  called 
in  queflion.  Others,  very  likely,  who  are 
ready  to  allow  him  thefe  endowments,  will 
not  fo  eafily  be  prevailed  upon,  to  make  the 
fame  conceffions  in  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of 
his  heart :  but  as  the  Reader  will  find  that 
Matter  more  amply  difcuffed  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Political  Difcourfes,  and  other  detached 
Pieces  of  this  Work,  let  it  fuffice  at  prefent,  to 
give  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  integrity  and 
love  of  truth,  in  fpeaking  fo  boldly  of  the 
Pontifs,  through  the  whole  courfeof  a  Hifto- 
ry,  dedicated  to  one  of  the  moft  powerful  of 
them,  who  was  of  the  Houfe  of  Medici  too, 
and  had  been  his  great  Patron  and  Benefactor. 
For,  not  content  with  relating  many  of  thofe 
horrible  truths  with  which  the  Lives  of  the 
Popes  abound,  he  fays,  in  his  firft  Book,  after 
a  recital  of  the  miferies  and  distractions  his 
Country  had  already  groaned  under,  "  that  all 
the  wars  which  Foreigners  afterwards  made 
upon  Italy,  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  Popes, 
and  moft  of  the  feveral  inundations  of  Bar- 
barians that  poured  themfelves  into  it,  in  a 
great  meafure  occaiioned  by  their  incitement 
and  inftigation  :  which  practices  being  conti- 
nued even  to  this  time,  have  fo  long  kept,  and 
ftill  keep  Italy  weak  and  divided."  This  was 
but  an  aukward  manner,  fome  may  think, 
S>f  paying  court  to  fuch  a  Pontif  as  Cle- 
ment 
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xrtent  VII.  and  efpecially  in  fo  great  a  Politi- 
cian as  Machiavel.  Even  our  common  Pa^ 
rochial  Clergy  of  Paris,  would  have  behaved 
with  more  politenefs.  They  fay  finer  and 
handfomer  things  in  their  addreffes  to  their 
Archbifhop,  than  perhaps  they  would  do  to 
Our  Saviour  himfelf,  and  his  holy  Apoftles,  if 
they  were  now  upon  earth. 

What  I  would  infer  from  this  Stridure  is, 
that  a  Man,  who  dares  to  fpeak  the  whole 
truth  in  fuch  delicate  circumftances,  cannot 
be  fufpected  of  either  fuppreffing  or  difguifing 
it  upon  any  other  occafion,  out  of  pufillani- 
mity  or  private  intereft  :  fo  that  how  defi«» 
cient  foever  he  may  appear  to  fome  people  as 
a  Courtier,  he  certainly  deferves  great  applaufe 
from  every  one,  as  an  Hiftorian  who  has  writ-* 
ten  with  ftridt  impartiality  and  regard  ta 
truth. 
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author's  introduction. 

WHEN  I  firft  refolved  to  write  the 
Hiftory  and  Tranfactions  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  was  my 
deiign  to  have  begun  with  the  Year  1434,  at 
which  time  the  Family  of  Medici,  by  the 
merits  of  Cofimo,  and  his  father  Giovanni,  had 
acquired  a  greater  degree  of  authority  than 
any  other  in  Florence ;  imagining  that  *  Leo- 

*  Leonardo  Aretino  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of 
the  fifteenth  Century,  and  the  reftorer  of  the  Greek  Tongue 
in  Italy.    Pope  Innocent  VII.  made  him  Secretary  of  the 
Briefs,  merely  on  account  of  his  merit:  which  office  he  dif- 
charged  with  great  credit,  during  the  Reign  of  that  Pontif, 
and  the  four  next.     He  attended  Pope  John  XXIII.  at  the 
Council  of  Conftance,  in  1413,  and  was  afterwards  Secreta- 
ry, or,  as  fome  fay,  Chancellor  to  the  Republic  ef  Florence, 
by  which  he  amaffed  great  riches.     A  catalogue  of  the  books 
he  wrote,  which  were  many,  may  be  feen  in  Gefner's  Bib- 
liotheca,  and  in  Baretti's  Italian  Library,  a  very  ufeful  work, 
publifhed  by  the  Author  at  London,  in  1757;    in  which  he 
fays,  it  was  reported,  that  this  Leonardo  had  found  a  piece  of 
Tully,  intituled,  De  Gloria,  that  he  made  ufe  of  it  in  fome 
of  his  Latin  works,  and  then  deftroyed  it.     The  Florentines 
were  fo  pleafed  with  his  Hiftory  of  Florence,  that  when  he 
died,  they  buried  him  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel  round  his 
head,  and  a  copy  of  that  book  laid  upon  his  bread.     There 
is  flill  a  marble  monument  to  be  feen  over  his  grave,  in  the 
Church  di  Santa  Croce  at  Florence.     It  is  faid,  that  a  copy 
of  his  Letters  was  found  fome  years  ago  amongfr.  the  ma- 
nufcripts  of  the  public  Library  at  Oxford,  in  which  there  are 
forty  that  have  never  yet  been  printed.   He  died  at  the  age  of 
feventy-four,in  the  year  1444.  The  infcription  upon  his  mo- 
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nardo  d'Arezzo,  and  Marco  Poggio  *,  two  ex- 
cellent Hiftorians,  had  given  a  particular  ac- 

nument  does  him  great  honour.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Since 
the  death  of  Leonardo,  Hiftory  is  in  mourning,  Eloquence  is 
become  mute,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Mufes  are  in  tears."  Ma- 
billon  Iter.  Ital.  p.  165.    U Enfant' s  Poggiana,  torn.  i.  p.  11. 

*  Some  call  him  BraccioHno,  or  Brandolino  Poggio.  He 
was  fecretary  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Nicholas  V.  and  fix 
other  Popes,  as  he  himfelf  fays.  From  Pcome  he  was  recalled 
to  Florence,  at  the  age  of  feventy-four,  to  fucceed  his  friend, 
Leonardo,  in  the  office  of  Chancellor  to  that  republic.  He  had 
been  very  intimately  acquainted  with  him  during  his  life, 
and  wrote  a  critique  upon  his  works.  His  learning  was  con- 
siderable, but  his  genius  fatirical,  as  appears  from  his  invec- 
tives againft  Laurentius  Valla,  and  his  Hiftory  of  Florence 
is  not  looked  upon  to  be  either  candid  or  exact.  Whilft  he 
attended  the  Council  at  Conftance,  he  and  Mabillon  (as  the 
latter  fays  in  his  Mufaum  Italicum,  torn.  i.  part.  i.  p.  211.) 
difcovered  feveral  old  manufcripts,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
about  twenty  miles  from  that  City,  and  particularly  a  perfect 
one  of  Quintilian's  works  j  the  news  of  which  was  received 
with  great  pleafure  by  the  Literati,  as  they  had  no  complete 
copy  before.  Though  it  is  faid,  there  is  one  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  above  500  years  old,  and  feveral  of  very  ancient  date 
in  the  French  King's.  In  his  travels  through  Germany,  he 
tranfcribed  the  books  of  Tully  De  Finibui&  de  Z,*gz£«j,  which 
had  not  beenfeen  in  Italy  before  that  time.  Manyother  works 
hepublifhed ;  and  died  in  the  year  1450,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

It  is  faid,  this  Poggio  fold  a  Manufcript  of  Livy's  works, 
very  fairly  tranfcribed  with  his  own  hand,  for  120  crowns,  to 
the  celebrated  Panormita,  Secretary  to  Alphonfo,  King  of 
Naples.  Upon  which,  the  Secretary,  in  a  letter  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  fays,  "  I  intreat  you,  of  your  great  wifdom,  to  let  me 
know,  whether  Poggio  or  1  a£t  the  more  prudent  part ;  he 
indifpofing  of  Livy,  to  purchafea  farm  near  Florence,  or  I, 
who  fell  an  Eftate  to  buy  that  author,  in  his  hand-writing. 
Your  goodnefs  and  modefty  encourage  me  to  afk  you  this  fa- 
miliar queftion."  Gallon  traite  des  Bibliotbeques,  p.  154,  155. 
This  Alphonfo  was  a  lover  of  Letters,  and  gave  Poggio  a 
large  fum  of  money  for  a  tranflation  of  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
psdia./ 

count 
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count  of  all  the  events  which  happened  be- 
fore that  period.  But  afterwards,  having 
carefully  perufed  their  writings,  to  fee  in  what 
method  and  order  they  had  proceeded,  that  fo 
I  might  recommend  my  own  by  imitating 
them,  I  found  they  had  been  very  accurate  in- 
deed in  their  relation  of  the  wars  which  the 
Florentines  had  been  engaged  in  with  foreign 
Princes  and  States  :  but  that  they  were  either 
totally  filent  concerning  their  civil  diffenfions 
and  domeftic  animofities,  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  them,  or  had  touched  upon  them 
in  fo  curfory  and  fuperficial  a  manner,  that 
the  Reader  was  neither  in  the  leaft  profited 
nor  entertained  by  it  j  which,  I  fuppofe,  they 
did,  either  becaufe  they  thought  thofe  occur- 
rences rather  trifling  and  infignificant,  than 
worthy  of  being  recorded  ;  or  out  of  fear  of 
offending  the  defcendants  of  fuch  as  they  mould 
have  been  otherwife  obliged  to  mention  with 
dishonour.  Both  which  reafons,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  fay  fo  without  offence,  feem  to  be 
altogether  unworthy  of  fo  great  men.  For 
whatfoever  is  either  in(trutl:ive  or  entertain- 
ing in  hiftory,  principally  "remits  from  a  clear 
and  circumftantial  narration  of  Facts.  If  any 
reading  can  be  of  fervice  to  fuch  as  govern 
Republics,  it  muft  be  that  chiefly  which  lays 
open  thefirii  caufes  of  difcord  anddivifions  in 
them  ;  by  which  they  may  grow  wife  at  the 
expence  of  others,  and  learn  to  preferve  peace 
and  unanimity  at  home  :   if  examples  drawn 
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from   foreign  communities  are  apt  to  affect 
mankind  in  fome  degree,  furely  thofe  that  are 
deduced  from  their  own,  muft   naturally  be 
mere  ufeful  and  make  a  deeper  impreflion ; 
and  if  the  Factions  that  ever  exifted  in  any 
State,were  worthy  of  notice,  it  is  certain,  thofe 
that  have  diftracted  Florence  are  ftill  much 
more  fo.     For  whereas   mod:  others  that  we 
know    any   thing  of,  have  only  been  divided 
into two,which  have fometimes  added ftrength 
to,  and   fometimes  been  the  destruction  of 
them,  that  City  has  been  fubject  to  many.    In 
Rome,  as  every  one  knows,  there  arofe  a  con- 
ten:  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  after 
the  expulnon  of  their  Kings,  which  continued 
till   the    utter  diilblution  of  that  Republic. 
The  fame  happened  at  Athens,  and  in  all  the 
otherCommon-wealtbs  that  flourished  in  thofe 
ages.    But  in  Florence,  the  nrft  diffenfion  was 
amongfl  theNohility;  the  fecond,  betwixt  the 
Nobility  and  the  Citizens ;    and  the  laft,  be- 
twixt the  Citizens  and  the  People,  or  Plebei- 
ans.    In  all  which,  one  Faction  had  no  fooner ' 
got  the  upperhand,  but  it  divided   itfelf  into 
two  :    and  the  confequence  of  thofe  divifions 
was  fuch  a  feries  of  afTaffi  nations,  executions, 
baniOimentP,  and  difperfion  of  families,  as  is 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hifcory  of  any  peo- 
ple that   has  defcended  to  our  times.     And, 
in    my   dpinion*    nothing    demonflrates    the 
ftrength  of  our  City  fo  clearly  as  the  effects 
of  thofe  Divifions,which  were  fufneient  to  have 
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fubvcrted  almoft  any  other  in  the  world.    But 
ours,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  have  gathered 
frefli  vigour,  and  to  have  rifen  ftronger  from 
them.     For  fuch  was  the  Virtue  and  Patri- 
otifm,  and  fo  powerful  the  good  genius  of  the 
Citizens,  that  fome  who  efcaped  thofe  evils, 
contributed  more  effectually  by  their  courage 
and  conftancy  to  the  exaltation  of  themfelves 
and  their  country,  than  the  malignity  of  Fac- 
tion had  done  to  deprefs  them,  though  it  had 
fo  grievouflyharraffed  the  one,  and  diminished 
the  number  of  the  other.     And,  indeed,  if 
fuch  a  form  of  Government  had  fortunately 
been  eftabliihed  in  Florence,  as  would  have 
kept  the  Citizens  firmly  united  together,  after 
they  had  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Empire, 
I  don't  know  of  any  Common-wealth,  ancient 
or  modern,  that  could  have  been  deemed  fu- 
perior  to  it,  either  in  Military  power,  or  the 
arts  of  peace.     For  it  is  well   known,   that 
after  the  Ghibelines  were  bammed  the  City  in 
fuch  numbers  that  all  Tufcany  and  Lombardy 
fwarmed  with  them,   the  Guelphs   and  thofe 
that  remained  in  poiTefiion  of  it,  were  able  to 
raife  an  army  of  twelve   thoufand   foot  and 
twelve  hundred  heavy-armed  horfe  out  of  their 
own  Citizens  for  the  expedition  againit.  Arez- 
zo,  which  was  in  the  year  before  the  battle  of 
Campaldino.       And  afterwards,    in   the  war 
with  Philip  Vifconti  Duke  of  Milan,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  truft  to  dint  of  money 
and   Stipendiary    forces   (as   their  own  were, 
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then  very  much  reduced),  the  Florentines 
expended  three  millions  and  five  hundred 
thoufand  *  Florins  during  the  courfe  of  it, 
which  lafted  five  years  :  and  it  was  no  fooner 
ended,  but,  diffatisfied  with  the  peace,  andde- 
firous  of  making  a  further  difplay  of  their 
ftrength,  they  marched  out  with  an  army 
and  laid  fiege  to  Lucca. 

I  can  fee  no  reafon,  therefore,  why  the 
caufes  and  progrefs  of  the  civil  DifTenfions 
which  happened  in  this  Republic,  mould  not 
be  thought  worthy  of  a  minute  and  particular 
relation.  And  if  thofe  noble  Authors  were 
deterred  from  it  only  by  the  fear  of  hurting 
the  memory  of  fome  whom  they  mould  ne- 
ceflarily  be  obliged  to  fpeak  of,  they  widely 
miftook  the  matter,  and  fhew  they  were  not 
fufliciently  aware  of  that  latent  ambition 
which  is  naturally  implanted  in  all  men,  and 
their  defire  of  having  their  own  names  and 
thofe  of  their  AnceMors  tranfmitted  to  Pofte^ 
rity.  Nor  did  they  recoiled  that  many,  who 
never  had  any  opportunity  of  fignalizing 
themfelves  by  virtuous  and  laudable  achieve- 
ments, have  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  their 
memory  by  the  moil  flagitious  and  deteftable 
means  ~j~.      Neither  did   they  confider  that 

*  A  coin  fir  ft  ftamped  by  the  Florentines.  That  of  Pa- 
lermo and  Sicily  is  worth  about  2s.  6d.  Sterling  ;  that  of 
France  is.  6d.  of  Germany  3s.  4d.  of  Spain  4s.  4d  of  Hol- 
land and  Poland  2s.  of  Savoy  3d.  half-penny;  of  Gold  5s. 
The  laft  is  mod  probably  meant  here. 

f  As  EroftratuSjwho  burnt  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
fus,  which  was  reckoned  the  molt  magnificent  ftruclure  in 
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tranfaclions  which  carry  an  air  of  greatnefs 
along  with  them,  fuch  as  thofe'of  States  and 
Governments,  ftill  reflect  more  honour  than 
infamy  upon  the  Actors,  what  ends  foever 
they  have  had,  or  in  what  light  foever  they 
are  reprefented.  Thefe  confederations  pre- 
vailed upon  me  to  alter  my  firft  Plan,  and  to 
begin  my  Hiftory  from  the  very  foundation 
of  our  City.  And  fince  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  tranfcribe  what  has  been  already  pub- 
Jifhed  by  others,  I  iliall  relate  fuch  things 
only  as  happened  within  the  City  to  the  year 
1434,  taking  no  further  notice  of  foreign 
tranfa&ions  than  what  will  be  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffarily  for  a  better  underftanding  of  what 
occurred  at  home  :  after  which  period,  I  fhall 
give  a  diftincT:  account  both  of  one  and  the 
other.  And  that  the  Reader  may  have  a 
clearer  and  more  extenfiveprofpecl:  both  ways 
in  this  Hiftory,  before  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
affairs  of  Florence,  I  will  fhew  by  what  means 
Italy  became  fubject  to  thofe  Princes  who  go- 
verned it  that  time  :  all  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  four  firft  books.  The  iirft 
fhall  contain  a  brief  recital  of  the  princi- 
pal events  that  happened  in  Italy  from  the 
declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  year 
1434.  The  fecond,  a  general  account  of  af- 
fairs from  the  foundation  of  Florence  to  the 

the  world.  A  great  author  obferves,  that,  "  the  Jove  of 
riches  and  pleafure  is  not  fo  predominant  amongft  mankind, 
in  genera?,  as  the  thirft  of  fame." 
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war  that  was  commenced  againft  the  Pope, 
after  the  Expulfion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens. 
The  third  will  conclude  with  the  death  of 
Ladillaus  King  of  Naples:  and  in  the  fourth 
wefhallarrive  at  the  year  1434.  After  which 
we  fhall  give  a  particular  narrative  of  all  pro- 
ceedings, both  within  and  without  the  City, 
till  we  come  down  to  our  own  times. 
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BOOK     I. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Roman  Empire  ruined  by  inundations  of  Barba- 
rians. The  Weftern  Goths  the  firjl  invaders  of  it, 
Rome  taken  and  facked  by  them  under  the  command  of 
Alaric.  The  Huns  invade  Italy,  take  Aquileia  under 
the  conduct  of  Attila,  and  advance  to  Rome  ;  but  re- 
tire  at  the  requeft  of  the  Pope.  The  firji  residence  of 
the  Roman  emperors  at  Ravenna.  Odoqcer  caufes 
himfelf  to  be  ftyled  King  of  Rome,  and  is  the  firjt  of 
the  Barbarians  that  thought  of  fixing  in  Italy.  The 
Empire  is  cantoned  out  into  feveral  divifions.  Theo- 
doric  invades  Italy \  kills  Odoacer,  calls  himfelf  King  of 
Rome,  and  holds  his  refidence  at  Ravenna.  His  great 
aclions  and  death.  Belifarius  appointed  General  for 
the  Emperor  Juftinian.  He  is  recalled  and  fucceeded 
by  Narfes,  or  Narfetes,  an  Eunuch.  Longinus  changes 
the  form  of  government  in  Italy.  The  Lombards  in- 
vade it  under  their  King  Albcin,  who  is  afterwards 
affaffinated  by  Almachild,  at  the  inftigaiion  of  his  own 
wife.  The  Bijhops  of  Rome  begin  to  extend  their  au- 
thority. The  Eaftern  Empire  ruined  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Heraclius.  Charlemagne  exempts  the 
Pope  from  all  human  Jurifdiclion,  and  is  chofen  Em- 
peror of  the  Weft.  The  original  of  Cardinals.  Of- 
porco  being  elecled  Pope  is  aihamed  of  his  name,  and 
changes  it ;  which  cujlom  is  followed  by  fucceeding 
Vol.  I,  B  Popes. 
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Popes.     The  original  of  Pi/a.     The  fiate  of  Italy  in 
the  year  931.     Pope  Gregory  V.  is  driven  out  of 
Rome,  but  returns  thither.     He  deprives  the  Remans 
of  the  power  of  chufing  their  Emperors,  and  confers 
it  upon  Six  Princes  cf  Germany,  who  are  afterwards 
called  Electors.    Nicholas  II.  deprives  the  Romans  of 
their  right  of  approving  the  Popes  when  elected,  and 
reduces  the  eleclion  to  the  fuffrages  cf  Cardinals  only. 
An  Antipope  is  fet  up,  which  caufes  a  fchifm  in  the 
Church.     A  quarrel  betwixt  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
and  the  Pope  gives  rife  to  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline 
Factions:     The  original  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily.   The 
Jirfi  Crufade  againfl  the  Saracens  promoted  by  Ur- 
ban II.     Why  fo  called.    Another  Antipope.     The  pe- 
nance enjoined  Henry  II.  King  of  England,  upon  the 
complaints  made  about  the  murder  of  Thomas  Becket, 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.     The  orders  of  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis  inflituted  in  the  year  1 2 1 8.     The  title 
of  King  of  Jerufalem  transferred  to  the  Kings  of  Na- 
ples.    The  Houfe  of  Efte  become  Lords  of  Ferrara. 
The  Guelphsfide  with  the  Church,  the  Ghibelines  with 
the  Emperor.     The  firfl  mention  made  of  Pope's  Ne* 
phews.     Celeftine  V.  refigns  the  Pontificate  to  Boni- 
face VIII.  'The  Jubilee  inflituted  by  Boniface,  and  at 
firfl  appointed  to  be  celebrated  every  hundredth  year. 
Clement  VI.  removes  with  his  Court  into  France  in  the 
year  1036.     The  Vifconti,  a  great  family  in  Milan, 
become  Princes  of  that  city  by  the  expulfwn  of  the 
Torri.     The  firfl  Duke  of  Milan.    The  Dukedom  falls 
to  the  Sforzas.     The  original  of  the  Venetians.     Can- 
dia  ceded  to  them  by   the  French.     Nicolb  di   Lo- 
renzo, under  the  title  cf  Tribune,  makes  himfelf  the 
chief  Magifirate  of  Rome,     tfhe  Jubilee  reduced  to 
fifty  years.    Avignon  given  to  the  Pope  by  the  Queen 
cf  Naples.     Gregory  XI.  returns  with  his  Court  to 
Rome,  after  it  had  refided  feventy- one  years  in  France. 
Clement  VII.  Antipope.     Great  guns  firfl  ufed  in  the 
war  betwixt   the  Genoefe  and  the  Venetians.     Three 
.    Popes  at  one  time.     The  Queen  of  Naples  calls  in  the 
King  of  Arragon  to  her  ajfifiance,  adopts  him,  and 

makes 
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makes  Braccio  de  Mont  one  her  General.  'The  ft  ate  of 
Italy  at  that  time.  A  char  after  of  the  feveral  Princes 
and  chief  Commanders. 


fTT^HE  people  who  inhabit  the  Northern  parts 
that  lie  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
JL       living  in  a  healthful  and   prolific  climate, 
often  increafe  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  vafl:  numbers  of 
them  are  forced  to  leave  their  native  country,  and 
go  in  fearch  of  new  habitations.     For  when  any  one 
of  thole  provinces  begins  to  grow  too  populous,  and 
wants  to  difburthen  itfelf,  the  following   method   is 
obferved  :  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  in  each  of  which   there  is  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  the  Nobility  and  Commonalty,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.     After  this,  they  call  lots  ;  and  that  divi- 
fion,  which  the  lot  falls  upon  quits  the  country,  and 
goes  to  feek  its  fortune,  leaving  the  other  two  more 
room  and  liberty  to  enjoy  their  poffeffions  at  home. 
Thefe  demigrations  proved  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
Roman  empire:  to  which  the  emperors  themfelves 
alfo  did  not  a  little  contribute.    For  when  they  aban- 
doned Rome,  the  ancient  feat  of  their  government, 
and  went  to  refide  at  Constantinople,  the  weftern 
parts  of  the  Empire  became  weak  and   defencelefs, 
being  far  removed  from  their  infpection,   and  con- 
fequently  more  liable  to  be  plundered  both  by  their 
own  fubftitutes  and  the  incurfions  of  foreign  enemies. 
And  indeed,  if  the  indolence  and  pufiilanimity  of 
the  Princes,  the  perfidy  of  their  Minifters,  the  fury, 
ftrength,  and  obftinacy  of  the  Invaders,  had  been 
in  any  degree  lefs  than  they  were,  an  Empire  fo 
powerful,  and  founded   in  the   blood  of   fo  many 
brave  men,  could   not  well  have  been  fubverted  : 
fince  it  was  not  till  after  many  of  thefe  inundations 
that  its  ruin  was  finally  accomplifhed. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Northern  nations  that  invaded 
the  empire,  after  the  *  Cimbri  (who  were  fubdued. 

*  Thefe  people,  according  to  Cluver,  at  firft  came  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  North,  and  then  poflefled   the  whole  of  that   large 
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by  Markw  a  Roman  Citizen)  were  the  Vifigoths, 
that  is,  the  Weftern  Goths,  to  whom  the  Emperors, 
after  feveral  battles  fought  upon  the  confines  of  the 
empire,  at  laft  affigned  the  country  that  extends  it- 
felf  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  for  their  habi- 
tation ;  of  which  they  maintained  the  pofTefiion  for 
a  great  number  of  years.  And  though  they  after- 
wards often  invaded  the  Roman  Provinces  at  differ- 
ent times  and  upon  various  occafions,  they  were  as 
often  repelled  by  the  power  of  the  emperors.1  Theo- 
dofius,  to  his  great  honour,  was  the  laft  that  de- 
feated and  entirely  reduced  them  to  obedience  :  af- 
ter which,  they  did  not  chufe  any  other  King  of 
their  own  to  reign  over  them,  as  they  ufed  to  do  be- 
fore, but  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  his  government, 
received  his  pay,  and  fought  under  his  banners. 
But  when  that  Prince  died,  and  his  two  fons  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius  were  left  heirs  to  the  crown,  tho' 
not  to  the  valour  and  good  fortune  of  their  father, 

paninfula  which  extends  itfelf  into  the  German  ocean,  formerly- 
called  Cimbria  Cherfonefus,  and  now  Jutland.  And  this  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  the  teftimonies  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  Eutropius, 
and  Orofius.  They  left  this  angle  about  the  year  639  of  Rome,  or 
3940  of  the  world,  either  becaufe  the  fea  had  encroached  upon  it, 
or  that  it  was  not  any  longer  capable  of  fuftaining  fo  vaft  a  multi- 
tude of  inhabitants,  who,  as  fome  fay,  amounted  at  that  time  to 
above  500,000,  befides  women  and  children;  and  joining  with  the 
outcaft  of  feveral  other  nations,  they  over-ran  all  Germany,  Iftria, 
Sclavonia,  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  Switzerland  ;  from 
whence  they  fell  into  Dauphine,  Languedoc,  and  Provence,  and 
laft  of  all  into  Italy.  The  Romans  being  aftonimed  at  fuch  fwarms 
of  Barbarians,  fent  out  their  armies  againlt  them,  which  were  often 
defeated  :  but  at  laft  Marius  beat  them  near  Aries  in  the  plains  of 
Camargue,  and  afterwards  gave  them  a  total  overthrow  betwixt  Aix 
and  St.  Maximin.  The  monuments  of  which  victory  are  yet  to  be 
feen  upon  the  fame  road,  where  the  Romans  erefted  pyramids  in 
memory  of  this  decifive  battle,  fought  in  the  year  of  Rome  652, 
and  102  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  Some  authors  fay  the 
Cimbrians  firft  invented  drums:  but  that,  if  it  is  worth  their  while, 
is  left  to  the  difquifitions  of  the  curious.  Strabo  fays,  theyftretch- 
ed  the  fkins  of  animals  overtheir  open  chariots  in  time  of  war,  and 
beat  them  with  fticks  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  They  were  a 
very  fierce  and  warlike  people,  large  of  ftature,  and  ufed  to  re- 
joice, fays  Valerius  Maximus,  over  any  of  their  relations  or  friends 
that  fell  in  battle,  and  to  make  great  lamentation  over  thofe  that 
died  of  ficknefs  ;  looking  upon  the  one  as  a  glorious  and  happy 
death,  the  other  as  infamous  and  difhonourable. 

the 
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the  times,  like  the  Emperors,  began  to  alter  for  the 
worfe. 

Theodofius  had  appointed  three  Governors  to  pre- 
fide  over  the  three  parts  of  the  empire,  RurEnus 
over  the  Eaft,  Stilico  over  the  Weft,  and  Gildo  over 
the  South  •,  but,  after  his  death,  they  all  refolved 
to  drop  the  title  of  governors,  and  afiume  the  fove- 
reign  dominion  over  thofe  provinces  themfelves. 
Gildo  and  Ruffinns  were  foon  fuppreffed  :  but  Sti- 
lico concealing  his  ambition  with  more  artifice,  en- 
deavoured to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  new  Emperors,  with  a  defign, 
however,  to  perplex  and  embarrals  their  affairs,  that 
fo  he  might  afterwards  the  more  eafily  fucceed  in 
his  attempts.  To  ftir  up  the  Vifigoths  againft  them, 
he  advifed  the  Emperors  to  retrench  their  former 
pay  ;  and  left  that  nation  alone  fhould  not  be  able 
to  raife  a  rebellion  in  the  empire,  he  likewife  in- 
cited the  Burgundians,  Franks,  Vandals,  and  Alans, 
(Northern  people  like  the  others,  and  already  in  mo- 
tion to  feek  new  habitations)  to  invade  the  Roman 
provinces. 

The  Vifigoths,  therefore,  feeing  their  ufual  fab- 
fidies  reduced,  determined  to  redrefs  themfelves. 
For  which  purpofe,  they  made  Alaric  their  King, 
under  whofe  conduct  they  invaded  the  empire,  and 
after  many  enterprizes,  not  only  took  and  facked 
Rome  itfelf,  but  over-ran  all  the  reft  of  Italy.  Not 
long  after  thefe  victorious  achievements  Alaric  died, 
and  was  fuceeeded  by  Ataulph,  who  marrying  Fla- 
cidia,  filler  to  the  Emperors,  promifed  them,  in  con- 
fequence  of  that  alliance,  to  march  with  an  army  to 
the  relief  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  which  provinces  were 
then  much  harrafled  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Van* 
dais,  Burgundians,  Alans,  and  Franks.  The  Van- 
dals who  had  feized  upon  that  part  of  Spain  called 
Betica,  being  now  hard  pre  fled  and  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities by  the  Vifigoths,  were  called  over  by  Bo- 
niface, (who  at  that  time  governed  Africa  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperors)  to  come  and  fettle  there  ? 

B  o,  for 
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for  as  he  was  then  in  open  rebellion  himfclf,  he  was 
afraid  of  being  called   to  account  and  punifhed  for 
it  by  thofe  Princes.     The  Vandals,  therefore,  wil- 
lingly embarked   in  this  enterprife,  for  the  reafons 
abovementioned,  and  under  the  banners  of  Genferic 
their  King  made  a  defcent  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
In  the  mean  time  Theodofius,  the  fon  of  Arca- 
dius,  fucceeded  to  the  empire-,  but  as  he  gave  him- 
felf  little  trouble  about  the  affairs  of  the  Weil,  thefe 
new  intruders  began  to  think  of  eftabliming  them- 
felves  in  their  acquisitions.     Accordingly,  the  Van- 
dals foon  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Africa,  the 
Alans  and  Vifigoths  of  Spain,  and  the  Franks  and 
Burgundians    not    only  over-ran  Gaul,     but   gave 
names  to  the  places  of  which  they  had  refpedtively 
poffeiTed  themfelves,  calling  one  part  of  it  France, 
and  the  other  Burgundy.     The  fuccefs  of  thefe  ad- 
venturers inviting  others  to  invade  the  empire,  the 
Huns  feized  upon  Pannonia,  a  province  on  this  fide 
the  Danube,  and   gave   it  the  name  of  Hungary, 
which  it  retains  to  this  day.     And  what  ftill  in- 
•creafed   thefe  misfortunes,  was,  that   the  Emperor 
feeing  himfelf  attacked  in  fo  many  different  places, 
began  to  treat,  firft  with  the  Vandals,  and  then  with 
the  Franks,  in  order  to  leffen   the  number  of  his 
enemies,    which  very    much    diminifned   his    own 
power  and  authority,  and   at  the  fame  time  added 
confiderable  llrength  and   reputation  to  the  Barba- 
rians.    Nor  was   the  ifland  of  Britain,  now  called 
England,  exempt  from   its  mare   in  thefe  troubles. 
For  the  Britons  beginning  to  grow  apprehenfive  of 
the  people  that  had  conquered  Gaul,    and  feeing 
the  Emperor  not  able  to  protect  them,  called  in  the 
Angli,  a  German  nation,  to  their    affiilance.     The 
Angli,    accordingly,     under   Vortiger   their  King, 
undertook  to  defend  them,  and  for  fome  time  be- 
haved like  faithful  allies,  but  afterwards  drove  them 
out  of  the  ifland,  and  taking  poffeffion  of  it  them- 
felves gave  it  the  name  of  England.     Being  thus  ex- 
pelled their  country,  and  become  defperate  by  ne- 

ceflity, 
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ceffity,  the  Britons  refolved  to  invade  fome  other, 
though  they  had  not  been  able  to  maintain  their  own  : 
and  with  this  refolution  having  paffcd  the  fea,  they 
poiTeffed  themfelves  of  that  part  which  lies  upon  the 
coaft  of  France,  and  called  it  Bretagne,  or  Britany. 
The  Huns  who,  as  we  faid  before,  had  feized  upon 
Pannonia,  joining  with  divers  other  people,  as  the 
Zepidi,  Eruli,  Turingi,  and  Oftrogoths,  or  Ealtern 
Goths,  put  themfelves  in  motion  once  more,  and,  went 
in  queft  of  frefh  quarters.     But  not  being  able  to 
force  their  way  into  France,  which  was  then  bravely 
defended   by   the  Barbarians,  they   penetrated  into 
Italy  under  the  conduct  of  their  King  Attila,  who 
not  long  before  had   murdered   his  brother  Bleda  •, 
by  which  he  rid  himfelf  of  all  partnerfhip  in  the 
government,  and   became  fo  powerful  that   he  re- 
duced Andaric  King  of  the  Zepidi,  and  Velamir 
King  of  the  Oftrogoths,  into  a  fort  of  fubjeclion  to 
him.     And  having  thus  got  footing  in  Italy  he  in- 
vefted  *  Aquileia  ;  before  which  place  he  continued 
two  years  without  moleftation,  and  during  the  fiege 
not  only  laid  wafte  the  whole  country  round  about 
it,  but  totally  difperfed  the  inhabitants,  which,  as 
we  mall  relate  in  its  proper  place,  firft  gave  rife  to 
the  city  of  Venice.     After  he  had  taken  and  demo- 
limed  Aquileia  and  many  other  cities,  he  advanced 
towards  Rome,  which  he  fpared  however  out  of  re- 
verence to  the  -f  Pope,  whom   he   held   in  fo  great 
veneration,  that  at  his  interceflion  only  he  withdrew 
out  of  Italy  into  Auftria,  where  he  died  J.     After 

*  The  capital  of  Friuli,  formerly  a  city  of  great  eminence,  but 
now  very  much  decayed.  It  is  at  prefent  fubject  to  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  though  the  Patriarch  is  appointed  by  the  Venetians. 

f  Leo  I.  commonly  called  St.  Leoj  he  enjoyed  the  pontificate 
from  the  year  44.0  till  4.61. 

%  He  was  called  the,Scourge  of  God,  fince  there  was  hardly  any  nation 
in  Europe  that  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  his  arms.  The  peace 
which  he  made  with  Theodofius  the  younger  was  very  difhonourable 
to  that  emperor  :  for  he  obliged  him  to  advance  fix  thouiand  pound 
weight  of  gold  in  ready  money,  and  promife  to  pay  him  a  thoufand 
pound  weight  every  year  for  the  future.  So  that  the  eaftern  empire, 
notwithftanding  the  fpecious  name  of  penfion,  which  was  given  to 
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his  death,  Velamir  King  of  the  Oftrogoths,  and 
fome  chiefs  of  the  other  nations  took  up  arms  againft 
Tenric  and  Euric  the  fans  of  Attila,  one  of  whom 
they  killed,  and  drove  the  other  with  all  the  Huns 
over  the  Danube  again  into  their  own  country  :  up- 
on which  the  Oftrogoths  and  Zepidi  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  Pannonia ;  and  the  Eruli  and  Turingi 
continued  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

After  Attila  had  left  Italy,  Valentinian  then  Em- 
peror of  the  Weft,  refolved  to  attempt  the  reftora- 
tion  of  that  empire  to  its  former  greatnefs  and  fplen-t 
dor ;  and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  defend  it 
with  more  eafe  and  convenience  againfb  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Barbarians,  he  chofe  Ravenna  inftead 
of  Rome  for  the  place  of  his  refidence.  Thefe  ca- 
lamities which  the  Weftern  empire  fuftained,  had 
often  obliged  the  Emperor  who  refided  at  Conftan- 
tinople  to  give  the  government  of  it  to  other  peo- 

this  exaction,  in  fa<5t  became  tributary  to  the  Huns.  Maimbourg, 
Hift.de  rAriariifme.  Torn.  iii.  p. 4.  The  fame  author  fays,  Hift.de  St. 
Leon.  1.  iii.  p.  220.  that  Attila  having  feen  a  pi&ure  at  Milan,  which 
reprefented  an  emperor  fitting  upon  his  throne  with  Scythians  in. 
chains  under  his  feet,  ordered  it  to  be  removed,  and  another  to  be 
put  up  in  its  room,  wherein  he  himfelf  was  drawn,  fitting  upon  a 
throne  furrounded  with  emperors  loaded  with  b3gs  of  lilver  and 
gold,  which  they  came  tp  empty  at  his  feet  in  a  very  fubmiffive 
manner  ;  intimating  by  this,  that  as  he  had  obliged  Theodofnis  fe- 
ven  or  eight  years  before  to  pay  him  tribute,  he  would  force  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  to  do  the  fame,  in  order  to  fave  his  life  and 
the  miferable  remains  of  the  empire.  It  is  laid  he  defigned  to  have 
eftabliihed  his  own  language  in  the  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman.  Alcyonius  in  his  Medices  Legatus  introduces  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  fpeaking  in  the  following  manner,  "  There  is  preferved 
in  our  Library  a  book  written  in  Greek  by  an  unknown'  author, 
concerning  the  wars  of  the  Goths  in  Italy.  I  remember  to  have 
read  in  it,  that  King  Attila,  after  his  victories,  being  refolved  to 
propagate  the  Gothic  tongue,  publifhed  an  edict  to  prohibit  all  per- 
fons  from  fpeaking  Latin,  and  lent  for  teachers  out  of  his  own 
Country  to  inllruct  the  Italians  in  the  Gothic  language."  This  fort 
of  ambition  feems  to  have  been  common  to  moft  conquerors.  The 
Greeks,  Romans,  Turks,  MoorSj  Normans,  and  many  other  na- 
tions attempted  it,  and  fome  of  them  with  fuccefs.  The  French  in 
thefe  times  are  extending  their  language  at  a  great  rate,  and  en- 
deavouring by  all  manner  of  artifices  to  make  it  become  general 
throughout  Europe  at  leaft.  This  Prince  was  either  fuffocated  by  an 
eruption  of  blood  from  his  nofe,  as  fome  fay;  or  murdered  by  his 
fcride,  according  to  others,  on  his  wedding  night. 
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pie,  as  a  charge  attended  with  too  great  trouble  and 
expence.  Indeed  the  Romans  themfeives,  when 
they  faw  they  were  thus  flighted  and  abandoned, 
often  created  Emperors  to  defend  them,  without 
his  permiflion  to  do  fo :  and  fometimes  private  per- 
fons,  availing  themfelves  of  their  own  intereft  or 
authority,  ufurped  the  Imperial  dignity  :  as  it  hap- 
pened after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  when  Maxi- 
mus,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  feized  upon  it,  and  forced 
his  widow  Eudoxa  to  marry  him ;  who  being  of 
royal  extraction  and  difdaining  the  embraces  of  a 
private  citizen,  in  revenge  for  fo  violent  an  outrage, 
fecretly  encouraged  Genferic,  King  of  the  Vandals, 
and  at  that  time  matter  of  Africa,  to  invade  Italy, 
by  reprefenting  how  eafy  and  glorious  the  conqueffc 
ot  it  would  be  to  him*.  That  Prince  accordingly, 
being  animated  by  the  hope  of  fo  great  an  acquifi- 
tion,  made  a  fudden  defcent  upon  Italy,  and  find- 
ing Rome  deferted,  he  facked  it,  and  continued 
there  fourteen  days.  He  lijkewife  took  and  plun- 
dered many  other  towns,  and  having  glutted  both 
himfelf  and  his  army  with  fpoil,  returned  into  A* 

*  Petronius  Maximus,  Grandfon  to  Flavius  Magnus  Clemens, 
■was  at  firft  a  Roman  fenator.  He  had  a  very  beautiful  wife,  with, 
whom  Valentinian  III.  fell  in  love,  and  endeavoured,  though  in. 
vain,  to  debauch  her.  But  that  Emperor  having  won  all  the  mo- 
ney that  Maximus  had,  and  his  ring  befides,  one  night  at  play,  fent 
the  ring  as  from  Maximus  himfelf,  for  his  wife  to  come  to  the  pa- 
lace, where  he  ravifhed  her.  Maximus  however  diiTembled  his 
knowledge  of  the  fa£r,  and  concealed  his  refentment  till  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  hinfelf,  which  he  did  not  long  after,  by 
puling  the  Emperor  to  be  difpatched  in  the-Campus  Martius  :  after 
which,  he  feized  the  empire,  married  the  Emprefs  Eudoxa  by  force, 
created  his  own  fon  Cjefar,  and  married  him  to  Eudoxa  the  Empe- 
ror's daughter.  But  having  told  the  Emprefs  one  night,  that  it  was 
for  the  love  of  her  that  he  had  killed  the  Emperor,  me  was  fo  in- 
cenfed  at  it,  becaufe  (he  knew  the  contrary,  that  flie  fent  to  intreat 
Genferic  King  of  the  African  Vandals  to  deliver  her  from  the  ty- 
rant who  kept  her  as  his  wife  by  force.  Genferic  came,  according 
to  her  invitation,  and  Maximus  fled  from  Rome,  but  was  purfued 
and  ftoned  to  death  by  the  people,  or  killed  by  a  foldier  as  lb  me  (ay, 
and  afterwards  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  Emprefs  and  her  fervants  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  But  (he  herfelf  and  her  daughters  were 
carried  away  prifoners  by  the  conqueror.  Procop.  de  bell.  Vandal. 
J.  i.  p.  is. 

frica. 
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frica.  Upon  his  departure,  Maximus  being  now 
dead,  the  Romans  returned  to  the  city  and  made 
choice  of  one  Avitus,  a  Roman,  for  their  Emperor. 
After  this  and  many  other  revolutions  both  within 
Italy  and  without  it,  and  after  the  death  of  feveral 
Emperors,  the  empire  of  Conftantinople  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Zeno;  and  that  of  Rome,  by  intrigue 
and  underhand  practices,  toOreftes  and  his  fon  Au- 
guftulus.  But  whilft  they  were  making  prepara- 
tions to  maintain  it  by  force,  they  were  invaded  by 
the  Eruli  and  Turingi,  who,  as  we  have  related, 
had  repaffed  the  Danube  after  the  death  of  Attila, 
and  fettled  themfelves  again  in  their  former  habita- 
tions on  the  other  fide  of  that  river.  Thefe  nations 
having  confederated  themfelves  afrefh,  under  the 
command  of  Odoacer,  for  this  expedition,  left  their 
own  country  to  the  Longobardi,  or  Lombards,  an- 
other northern  nation,  who  took  poffeflion  of  it  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Godoglio  their  King,  and  were 
the  laft  that  invaded  Italy,  as  ihall  be  ihewn  here- 
after. 

Odoacer  having  entered  Italy,  not  long  after  de- 
feated and  killed  Oreftes  in  a  battle  near  Pavia  ; 
but  Auguftulus  made  his  efcape.  After  this  vic- 
tory, Odoacer  changing  the  title  both  of  the  gover- 
nor and  the  government,  abolifhed  the  name  of 
Emperor  and  Empire,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  ftyled 
King  of  Rome,  and  was  the  firft  chieftain  of  thofe 
nations  which  then  over-ran  the  world,  that  refolved 
to  fix  in  Italy :  for  all  the  reft  before  him,  either 
out  of  an  apprehenfion  that  they  fhould  not  be  able 
to  maintain  a  territory  that  might  fo  eafily  be  fuc- 
coured  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  or  for  fome 
other  private  reafon,  had  contented  themfelves  with 
ravaging  and  plundering  it,  and  then  always  retired 
to  feek  fome  other  country  to  live  in,  which  they 
thought  more  tenable. 

In  this  manner  then,  the  ancient  Roman  empire 
was  cantoned  out  under  the  following  princes  and 
people,     Zeno  refiding  at  Conftantinople,  governed 

the 
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the  whole  empire  of  the  Eaft :  the  Oftrogoths  were 
poffefied  of  *  Mcefia  and  Pannonia  :  the  Vifigoths, 
Suevi  and  Alans  of  Spain  and  Gafcony :  the  Van- 
dals of  Africa :  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  of 
Gaul :  and  the  Eruli  and  Turingi  of  Italy.  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Oftrogoths  was  devolved  upon  Ve- 
lamir's  nephew  Theodoric,  who  being  in  amity  with 
Zeno,  the  Eaftern  Emperor,  wrote  to  him,  "  That 
his  Oftrogoths  being  fuperior  in  valour  to  all  other 
nations,  thought  it  hard  and  unjuft  to  be  inferior  to 
them  in  extent  of  territory  and  command  ;  and  that 
it  would  be  impoffile  for  him  to  confine  them  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  Pannonia:  that  as  he  was  con- 
fequently  under  a  necefilty  of  complying  with  their 
defires,  and  of  iu  fieri  ng  them  to  take  up  arms,  in 
order  to  provide  themielves  with  larger  and  more 
convenient  territories,  he  thought  fit  to  give  him 
timely  notice  of  it ;  that  fo  he  might  avert  the  daa- 
ger  if  he  pleafed,  by  voluntarily  affigning  them  fome 
country,  where,  by  his  favour,  they  might  live 
with  more  comfort  and  reputation."  Zeno  there- 
fore, partly  out  of  fear,  and  partly  out  of  a  defire 
of  driving  Odoacer  out  of  Italy,  gave  Theodoric 
free  leave  to  march  againft  him  and  wreft  it  out  of 
his  hands  if  he  was  able.  This  offer  he  accepted, 
and  immediately  quitting  Pannonia,  where  he  left 
his  allies  the  Zepidi,  he  entered  Italy,  killed  Odoa- 
cer and  his  fon,  and  after  his  example,  not  only 
called  himfelf  King  of  Rome,  but  took  up  his  refi- 
dence  at  Ravenna,  for  the  fame  reafons  that  had  be- 
fore prevailed  upon  Valentinian  to  do  fo. 

Theodoric  was  a  great  and  excellent  Prince  both 
in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  :  in  the  former  he  al- 
ways came  off  victorious,  and  in  the  latter,  was 
continually  doing  good  to  the  cities  and  people  that 
were  fubjecr.  to  him.  He  diftributed  his  Oftrogoths 
through  the  feveral  towns,  and  fet  chiefs  over  them, 
to  lead  them  in  time  of  war,  and  to  adminifter  juf- 


Now  called.  Bofnia  and  Servia. 
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tice  in  the  intervals  of  peace.  He  enlarged  Ra- 
venna, repaired  Rome,  and  reftored  all  its  honours 
and  privileges,  except  its  military  difcipiine.  He 
kept  all  the  Barbarian  Princes,  who  had  cantoned 
out  the  Empire,  in  due  bounds,  without  the  noife  or 
tumult  of  war,  merely  by  his  own  wifdom  and  au- 
thority. He  built  feveral  towns  and  fortreffes  be- 
twixt the  extremity  of  the  Adriatick  and  the  Alps, 
to  obftruft  any  future  incurfion  of  Barbarians  into 
Italy.  If  fo  many  great  virtues  had  not  been  ful- 
lied  by  fome  cruelties  he  was  guilty  of  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life  (amongft  which  may  be  num- 
bered the  putting  Symmachus  and  Boetius  to  death, 
though  virtuous  and  innocent  men,  out  of  a  fufpi- 
cion  that  they  were  confpiring  to  depofe  him)  his 
memory  would  have  been  every  way  unblemifhed 
and  worthy  of  being  held  in  the  higheft  honour. 
By  his  valour  and  goodnefs,  not  only  Rome  and 
Italy,  but  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Weftern  Em- 
pire, were  freed  from  the  continual  devaluations  to 
which  they  had  been  fubject  for  fo  many  years,  by 
the  repeated  irruptions  of  Barbarians,  and  at  the 
fame  time  reduced  into  good  order.  Certainly,  if 
any  times  were  ever  to  be  called  wretched  in  Italy 
and  the  other  provinces  that  were  thus  over-run, 
they  were  thofe  that  intervened  betwixt  the  reigns  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  that  of  Theodoric  : 
for  if  we  coniider  the  calamitous  confequences  that 
generally  enfue  upon  a  change  of  Prince  or  form  of 
government  either  in  a  kingdom  or  commonwealth, 
when  effected,  not  by  external  force,  but  by  civil 
diflfenrions,  (in  which,  experience  has  fufficiently 
fhewn  us  that  the  leaft  alterations  have  proved  fatal 
to  fuch  ftates,  though  exceeding  powerful)  we  may 
eafily  conceive  how  much  Italy  and  the  reft  of  the 
Roman  provinces  muft  have  fuffered  in  thofe  days, 
when  they  were  forced  to  change,  not  only  their 
Princes  and  form  of  government,  but  their  laws, 
cuftoms,  manner  of  living,  religion,  language,  ha- 
bit, and  even  their  very  names.     To  reflect  only 

upon 
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upon  any  one  of  thefe  circumftances,  is  enough  to 
make  the  (touted  man  tremble,  much  more  the  fee- 
ing and  enduring  them  all.  But  if  they  proved  the 
deftru&ion  of  fome  cities,  they  likewife  occafioned 
the  foundation  and  augmentation  of  many  more. 
In  the  number  of  thofe  that  were  deftroyed,  we 
may  reckon  Aquileia,  Luni,  Chiufi,  Popolonia, 
Fiefoli,  and  fome  others :  amongft  thofe  that  were 
new  builr,  were  Venice,  Siena,  Ferrara,  Aquila,  and 
many  more,  both  towns  and  caftles,  which,  for  the 
fake  of  brevity,  I  fhall  here  omit.  Thofe  that  from 
fmall  beginnings  became  great  and  refpectable,  were 
Florence,  Genoa,  Pifa,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Bo- 
logna :  to  all  which  may  be  added,  the  ruin  and  in- 
ftauration  of  Rome,  and  feveral  other  cities,  which 
were  demolifhed  and  afterwards  rebuilt.  Thefe  de- 
valuations and  reiterated  incurfions  of  new  people 
produced  new  languages,  as  appears  from  thofe  now 
ufed  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  which,  being  com- 
pounded of  that  of  their  invaders  and  the  ancient 
Roman,  are  very  different  from  what  they  were  be- 
fore. Not  only  provinces,  but  rivers,  feas,  and 
men,  likewife  loft  their  names :  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  being  full  of  fuch  as  are  altogether  unlike 
the  old  ones,  To  omit  many  others,  we  (hall  only 
inftance  the  Po,  Garda,  and  Archipelago,  in  the 
firft  cafe :  and  with  regard  to  the  proper  names  of 
men,  inftead  of  Casfar,  Pompey,  &c.  thofe  of  Pe- 
ter, John,  Matthew,  &c.  now  took  place.  But 
amongft  all  thefe  revolutions  and  changes,  that  of 
Religion  was  of  the  greateft  confequence :  for  the 
cuftom  and  prefcription  pleaded  by  Paganifm  againft 
the  Miracles  of  Chriftianity,  produced  very  great 
tumults  and  diflenfions  amongft  men,  which  yet 
would  not  have  been  fo  fatal  if  the  Chriftian  Church 
had  continued  united.  But  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  and  that  of  Ravenna,  being  at  variance,, 
and  the  Hereticks  and  Catholicks  fiercely  oppofing 
each  other,  occafioned  infinite  confufion  and  mifery 
in  the  world  :    as  Africa  in  particular  can  teftify, 

which 
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which  fuffered  much  more  from  the  Spirit  and  Effects 
of  Arianifm  (a  doctrine  efpoufed  by  the  Vandals) 
than  from  their  natural  ferocity,  or  any  oppreffive 
difpofition  peculiar  to  that  people.  Whilft  men 
lived  expofed  to  fuch  dreadful  perfecutions,  the  ter- 
ror and  dejection  of  their  hearts  were  legible  in  their 
countenances  :  for  befides  the  numberlefs  afflictions 
they  otherwife  endured,  many  were  deprived  of  all 
recourfe  to  the  mercies  of  God,  the  furelf.  refuge  in 
adverfity  and  diflrefs :  for  as  they  were  uncertain  to 
what  Being  they  ought  to  addrefs  themfelves  for 
protection,  they  miferably  died  without  any  hope  or 
comfort. 

Theodoric  therefore  deferved  no  fmall  return  of 
thanks,  as  he  was  the  firft  that  gave  them  any  ref- 
pite  from  fo  great  Evils,  and  reltored  Italy  to  luch 
a  degree  of  Grandeur,  during  the  thirty-eight  years 
which  he  reigned  there,  that  hardly  any  thing  was 
to  be  (ecu  of  its  former  defolation.     But  when  he 
died,  and  the  government  devolved   upon  Athalric, 
the  fon  of  his  daughter   Amalafontha,  its  evil  def- 
tiny  being  not  yet  fatiated,  it  foon  relapfed  into  the 
fame  miferable  condition  it  had  been  in  before.  For 
Athalric  dying  not  long  after  his  grandfather,  the 
kingdom  reverted  to  his  mother,  who  was  betrayed, 
and  put  to  death  by  Theodate,  a  minifter  whom  me 
had  employed  to  aflift  her  in  the  government  of  the 
ftate.     After  which,  he  feized  upon  the  kingdom 
himfelf,  to  the  infinite  difguft  of  the  Oftrogoths ; 
a  circumftance  that  encouraged  the  Emperor  Jufti- 
nian  to  attempt  the  difpofTeffing  him  of  Italy.     For 
which  purpofe,  he  appointed  Beliiarius  his  comman- 
der in  chief  for  that  Expedition,  who  had  already 
driven  the  Vandals  out  of  Africa,  and  reduced  it  to 
its  former  obedience  to  the  Empire.     That  general 
accordingly,  in  the  firft  place  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Sicily  5  from  whence  he  tranfported  his  army  in- 
to Italy,  and  there   recovered  Naples   and   Rome. 
Upon  which,  the  Goths  feeing  the  havock  he  daily 
made  amongft  them,  laid  hands  on  their  King  Theo- 
date, 
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date,  and  having  put  him  to  death,  as  the  author 
and  occafion  of  it,  they  fet  up  Vitiges  in  his  ftead  ; 
who,  after  feveral  fkirmifhes,  was  at  laft  befieged 
and  taken  prifoner  in  Ravenna  by  Belifarius.     But 
the  latter  not  having  gained  a  complete  victory,  was 
recalled  by  Juftinian,  and  fucceeded  in  his  command 
by  Johannes  and  Vitalis,  two  generals  fa  much  in- 
ferior to  him  both  in  valour  and  conduct,  that  the 
Goths   recovered  their  fpirits  and  made  choice  of 
lldovadus,    at  that  time  governor  of  Verona,    to 
rule  over  them.     That  Prince  being  killed  foon  af- 
ter, the  reins  of  government  fell   into  the  hands  of 
Totila,  who   routed  the  Emperor's  forces,  regained 
Tufcany,  and  ftripped  the  Imperial  generals  of  al- 
moft  every  ftate  that  Belifarius  had  recovered.     Juf- 
tinian,   therefore,    thought   fit  to    fend    him   back 
again  into  Italy  :  but  as  he  came  only  with  an  in- 
confiderable  force,  he  rather  loft  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  before,  than  made  any  addition  to  it. 
For,  whilft  he  lay  with  his  army  at  Qftia,  Totila  be- 
fieged Rome  and  took  it,  as  it  were,  before  his  face  : 
but,  confidering  he  could  not  well  maintain  it,  and 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  it  behind  him 
in  the  condition  it  then   was,    he  demolished  the 
greater  part  of  the  city,  difperfed  the  citizens,  car- 
ried the  fenators  along  with    him,  and  making  lit- 
tle account  of  Belifarius,  advanced  with  his   army 
into  Caiabria,  to  cut  off  the  fupplies  that  were  com- 
ing  out  of   Greece   to  reinforce   him.     Belifarius, 
however,  feeing  Rome  abandoned  in  this  manner, 
refolved  to  attempt  fomething  that  might  re-eftablifh 
his  reputation  ;  and  having  once  more  taken  poffef- 
fion  of  that  ciry,  ruinous  as  it  was,  he  rebuilt  the 
walls  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and  then   fent  to 
invite   the   inhabitants   to    return    to   it.     But  for- 
tune did  not  favour  fo  meritorious  an   undertak- 
ing :  for  Juftinian,  being  at  that  time  invaded  by 
the  Parthians,  was  obliged  to  recall  him.     So  that 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  fovereign,   he 
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*  quitted  Italy,  and  left  that  province  to  the  mercy 
of  Totila,  who  retook  Rome,  but  did  not  exercife 
the  fame  rigour  upon  it  that  he  had  done  before : 
for  being  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  St.  Benedict, 
(a  perfon  in  thofe  days  held  in  great  veneration  for 
his  fanctity)  inftead  of  pulling  it  down  again,  he  im- 
mediately began  to  repair  the  ruins. 

In  the  mean  time,  Juftinian  had  made  a  peace 
with  the  Parthians,  and  refolving  to  fend  frefh  fuc- 
cours  into  Italy,  was  prevented  by  a  new  alarm  from 
the  Sclavi,  another  northern  nation,  who  had  pafled 
the  Danube,  and  fallen  into  Thrace  and  Illyria  ;  fo 
that  Totila  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  almoft  all 
Italy.  But  as  foOn  as  the  Emperor  had  repelled  the 
Sclavi,  he  fent  another  army  into  Italy,  under  the 
conduct  of  Narfes  or  Narfetes,  an  eunuch,  but  a 
commander  of  great  experience.  At  his  arrival  in 
Italy,  he  defeated  and  killed  Totila ;  after  whofe 
death,  the  remainder  of  the  Goths  retired  into  Pa- 
via,  and  made  Teia  King  over  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Narfetes,  after  his  victory,  took  Rome  again* 
and  then  marching  againft  Teia,  not  only  engaged, 
but  routed  and  killed  him  near  Nocera :  by  which 
overthrow  the  Name  of  the  Goths  was  utterly  ex^ 
tinguifhed  in  Italy,  after  they  had  reigned  there  for 
the  fpace  of  feventy  years,  that  is,  from  the  time 
of  their  King  Theodoric  to  that  of  Teia.  But  Italy 
had  fcarcely  freed  itfelf  from  their  yoke,  when  Juf- 
tinian died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Juftinus* 
who,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  wife  Sophia,  recalled 
Narfetes  out  of  Italy,  and  fent  Longinus  thither  to 

*  He  afterwards  acqviired  great  glory  in  the  Parthian  and  many 
other  wars.  It  is  faid  by  Crinitus,  Volaterran,  and  other  Latin 
writers,  that  being  accufed  of  confpiring  againft  Juftinian,  he  was 
not  only  deprived  of  all  his  employments,  but  had  his  eyes  put 
out  by  that  Prince  in  the  year  551,  and  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  poverty,  that  he  was  forced  to  beg  his  bread  in  the  ftreets 
of  Conftantinopie.  On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  "  The  Mixed 
Hiftory  of  Conftantinopie."  Cedrenus,  Alciat,  and  others,  fay,  that 
he  had  not  his  eyes  put  out,  that  he  was  reftored  to  all  his  employ. 
ments  the  year  following,  and  died  in  peace  at  Conftantinopie,  in  565. 

fuper- 
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fuperfede  him.  Longinus,  after  the  example  of  his 
f>redecefTors,  kept  his  refidence  at  Ravenna,  but  in- 
troduced a  new  form  of  government  into  Italy,  not 
appointing  governors  over  Provinces,  as  the  Goths 
had  done*  but  fetting  up  a  Chief  in  every  city  and 
town  of  any  note,  with  the  title  of  Duke.  Nor  did 
he  make  any  distinction  betwixt  Rome  and  the  other 
cities  in  this  reform  :  for  abolifhing  the  names  and 
authority  of  confuls  and  fenate,  which  had  conti- 
nued till  that  time,  he  yearly  fent  a  Duke  from  Ra- 
venna of  his  own  nomination,  to  take  upon  him  the 
government  of  it,  which  was  called  the  Duchy,  or 
Dukedom  of  Rome.  But  he  that  prefided  at  Ra- 
venna, and  more  immediately  repfefented  the  Em- 
peror, having  the  fupefintendance  of  all  Italy  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  was  called  the  Exarch.  This 
new  divifion  not  only  facilitated,  but  exceedingly 
haftened  the  ruin  of  Italy,  by  giving  the  Lombards 
an  opportunity  ,of  pofTefTing  themfelves  of  it.  Nar- 
fetes  was  very  much  difgufted  at  the  Emperor  for 
depriving  him  of  the  government  of  that  Province, 
which  he  had  bravely  recovered  at  the  expence  of 
his  own  blood  :  and  Sophia  not  thinking  it  a  fufH- 
cient  difgrace  to  get  him  recalled,  had  alio  made 
ufe  of  fome  taunts  and  contemptuous  expreflions ; 
fending  him  word,  that  /he  wanted  him  at  home  to  fpin 
as  other  Eunuchs  did*.  At  which  he  was  fo  outra- 
geoufly  provoked,  that  he  incited  Alboin,  who  then 

*  This  general,  however,  though  fo  unworthily  difgraced,  and 
tiefigned  for  a  fpinfter  by  womanilh  malice  and  petulance,  left  many 
noble  traces  of  his  prowefs  in  Italy  :  of  which,  the  following  in- 
scription upon  a  bridge,  about  three  miles  from  Rome*  may  ferve 
as  one  teftimony. 

Quam  bene  curvati  dire&a  eft  femita  Pontis, 

Atque  interruptum  continuatur  ite/  ! 
Calcamus  rapidas  fubjedti  gurgitis  Undas» 

Et  libet  iratae  cernere  murmur  aquae. 
Ite  igitur  faciles  in  gaudia  veftraQuifites, 

Et  Narfem  refonans,  plaufus  ubique  canati 
Qui  potuit  rigidas  Gothorum  fubdere  mentes, 
Et  docuit  durum  flurnina  ferre  jugum. 
See  a  Book,  called,   Infcriptionum   Metricarum  Dde&us,    pub- 
limed  in  1758. 

Vol.  I.  C  reigned 
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reigned  over  the  Lombards  in  Pannonia,  to  come 
and  invade  Italy. 

The  Lombards,  as  we  have  already  related,  had 
taken  poflefiion  of  fuch   places  upon  the  Danube  as 
were  abandoned   by  the  Eruli    and  Turingi,  when 
Odoacer    their  King    conducted    them   into   Italy. 
There  they  continued  fome  time,  till  the  kingdom 
fell  into  the   hands  of  Alboin,  a  fierce  and  enter- 
prizing  man,  who  paffed  the  Danube,  engaged  Cu- 
nimund,  King  of  the  Zepidi,  a  people  fettled  in  Pan- 
nonia, and  not  only  defeated  him,  but  made  him- 
felf  mafter   of  all  that  country.     And  though  he 
married  Rofamond,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cuni- 
mund,  whom  he  found  amongft  the  prifoners  that 
were  taken,  yet  fuch  was  the  iavagenefs  and  inhu- 
manity of  his  nature,  that  he  ordered  a  cup  to  be 
made  of  her  father's  fkull,  out  of  which  he  fome- 
times  drank  in  memory  of  that  victory.     But  being 
invited  into  Italy  by  Narfetes,  with  whom  he  had 
contracted    a   friendmip  during  the  war  with   the 
Goths,  he  left  Pannonia  to  the  Huns,  (who,  as  we 
have  (hewn,  returned   into  their  own  country  after 
the  death  of  Attila)  marched  into  Italy,  and  rinding 
it  cantoned  out  into  fo  many  divifions,  he   made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Pavia,  Milan,  Verona,  Vicenza, 
all  Tufcany,  and  the  greater  part  of  Flaminia,  now 
called  Romagna.     And  imagining,  from  the  great- 
nefs  and  fuddennefs  of  his  conquelts,  that  all  Italy 
was  now  in  a  manner  his  own,  he  made  a  magnifi- 
cent banquet  at  Verona  •,  at  which  he  got  drunk,  and 
filling  the  fkull  of  Cunimund  with  wine,  he  caufed 
it  to  be  prefented  to  Rofamond   his  queen,  who  fat 
over-againft  him  at  the  table,  faying  (loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  her)  that,  upon  fo  joyful  an  occafton^floe 
Jhould  drink  with  her  Father.     Stung  to  the  quick  at 
fo  cruel  a  farcafm,  fhe  fecretly  vowed  revenge  y  and 
knowing  that  Almachild,  a.  noble  and  brave  young 
Lombard,  had  an   amour  with  one  of  her  women, 
fhe  prevailed  upon  her  to  contrive  that  (lie  herielf 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  lying  with  him  in  her 
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ftead  :  for  which  purpofe  he  was  introduced  into  a 
dark  room,  where  he  lay  with  Rofamond,  fuppofing 
it  had  been  her  maid.  After  which,  me  difcovered 
hcrfelf  and  told  him,  it  was  now  in  his  option  either 
to  kill  Alboin  and  enjoy  her  and  the  Kingdom,  or 
to  be  put  to  death  by  him  for  violating  his  bed. 
Almachild  therefore  agreed  to  kill  his  mafter  :  bur 
after  they  had  perpetrated  the  murder,  finding  they 
were  not  likely  to  maintain  poffciTion  of  the  King- 
dom, but  rather  to  be  murdered  by  the  Lombards, 
out  of  the  affection  they  bore  to  Alboin,  they  fled 
with  all  his  treafure  to  Longinus  at  Ravenna,  who 
received  them  with  much  honour. 

During  thefe  troubles,  Juftinus  the  EmperOr  died, 
and  Tiberius  was  elected  in  his  ftead  •,  who,  being 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Pa'rthians,  could  not  fend 
any  relief  into  Italy.  Longinus  therefore,  think- 
ing this  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  himfelf  King  of 
the  Lombards,  and  of  all  Italy,  by  the  help  of  Ro- 
famond and  her  treafure,  communicated  his  defign^ 
to  her,  perfuading  her  to  difpatch  Almachild,  and 
afterwards  to  take  himfelf  for  her  hufband  :  which 
propofal  (he  accepted,  and  having  prepared  a  cup  of 
poifoned  wine  for  that  purpofe,  fhe  gave  it  to  Alma- 
child with  her  own  hands,  as  he  came  thirfty  out  of 
the  bath  :  who  having  drank  about  half  of  it,  and 
finding  it  began  to  operate,  foon  perceived  what  fhe 
had  given  him,  and  thereupon  immediately  forced 
her  to  drink  the  reft  of  the  potion  herfelf,  of  which 
they  both  died  in  a  few  hours,  and  Longinus  loft 
all  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of  obtaining  the 
Kingdom  :  for  the  Lombards  afTembling  at  Pavia, 
which  they  had  now  made  the  feat  of  their  govern- 
ment, chofe  Cleft  for  their  King,  who  rebuilt  Imota, 
a  town  that  had  been  demolifhed  by  Narfetes.  He 
likewife  reduced  Rimini,  and  almoft  all  the  country 
betwixt  that  place  and  Rome,  but  died  in  the  midft 
of  his  victories.  This  Cleft  treated  not  only  ftrang- 
ers,  but  even  the  Lombards  themfelves,  with  fuch  a* 
degree  of  rigour  and  cruelty,  that  they  now  grow- 
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ing  weary  of  a  monarchical  government,  determined 
to  have  no  more  kings,  and  appointed  thirty  Dukes 
to  rule  over  them. 

This  change  of  their  Conftitution  was  the  occa- 
fion  that  the  Lombards  could  never  thoroughly 
fubdue  Italy,  nor  extend  their  conquefts  any  farther 
than  Benevento  :  for  as  to  the  cities  of  Rome,  Ra- 
venna, Cremona,  Mantua,  Padua,  Montfelice, 
Parma,  Bologna,  Faenza,  Forli,  and  Cefena,  fome 
of  them  defended  themfelves  a  confiderable  time, 
and  others  never  came  under  their  dominion  at  all. 
for  as  they  had  no  Kings,  they  were  lefs  difpofed 
to  war-,  and  when  they  afterwards  created  Kings 
again,  the  tafle  which  they  had  had  of  liberty  made 
them  lefs  obedient  to  their  Prince,  more  apt  to 
quarrel  amongft  themfelves,  and  not  only  checked 
the  courfe  of  their  victories  at  firft,  but,  in  the  end, 
was  the  caufe  of  their  being  totally  driven  out  of 
Italy. 

The  affairs  of  the  Lombards  being  thus  circum- 
ftanced,  the  Romans  and  Longinus  came  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  them  :  and  it  was  agreed  that  all 
parties  fhould  lay  down  their  arms  and  enjoy  what 
they  were  refpeclively  poffeffed  of. 

About  this  time  the  Bifhops  of  Rome  likewife  be- 
gan to  ailutne  a  greater  degree  of  authority  than 
ever  they  had  done  before.  The  firft  fucceflbrs  of 
St.  Peter  having  been  held  in  the  higheft  veneration 
for  the  fan&ity  of  their  lives  and  the  Miracles  they 
wrought,  their  Examples  gave  fuch  credit  to  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  that  many  Princes  embraced  it 
to  put  an  end  to  thofe  evils  and  diftraftions  which 
then  reigned  in  the  world.  And  the  Emperor 
of  Rome  being  converted  amongft  the  reft,  and  quit- 
ting that  Capita]  to  hold  his  refidence  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  the  Roman  Empire  began  to  decline  (as  we 
have  obferved  before),  whilft  the  Church  of  Rome, 
on  the  other  hand,  daily  gathered  frefh  ftrength  and 
grew  more  powerful.  Neverthelefs,  as  all  Italy  was 
fubjecl:  to  the  dominion  either  of  the  Emperors  or 
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Kings,  till  the  coming  in  of  the  Lombards,  the  Bi- 
fhops  of  that  See  took  upon  themfelves  no  other 
Authority  than  what  was  given  them  out  of  reve- 
rence to  their  learning  and  the  holinefs  of  their  lives  : 
in  civil  affairs  they  were  ftill  fubjecl:  to  thofe  Princes, 
who  often  employed  them  as  their  Minifters,  and 
fometimes  put  them  to  death  for  mal-adminiftration. 
But  what  gave  them  fomething  more  weight  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy  was  the  refolution  taken  by  Theodo- 
ric,  King  of  the  Goths,  to  remove  the  feat  of  his 
Government  to  Ravenna:  for  as  Rdme  was  thereby 
left  deftitute  of  a  Prince,  the  Romans  were  obliged, 
for  their  own  fafety,  to,  put  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Pope.  This,  however,  did  not 
make  any  great  addition  to  their  authority  :  for  the 
only  point  they  gained  at  that  time,  was,  that  the 
Church  of  Ravenna  mould  acknowledge  itfelf  fub- 
jecl: to  the  jurifdiclion  of  that  at  Rome  *.  But  after 
the  Lombards  had  invaded  Italy  and  divided  it  into 
feveral  diftricts,  the  Pope  took  that  opportunity  of 
enlarging  his  power:  for  as  he  was  the  chief  perfgn 
and  in  a  manner  the  Head  of  Rome,  both  the  Em- 

*  Rome  never  recovered  the  fatal  blow  it  received  from  Con- 
ftantine's  changing  the  feat  of  the  Empire.  Glory  and  the  love  of 
their  country  no  longer  animated  the  breads  of  Romans  :  their 
courage  loft  its  vigour  :  the  Arts  funk  into  decay  ;  and  nothing  was 
heard  in  the  place,  which  had  been  the  refidence  of  the  Scipios  and 
Caefars,  but  difputes  andendlefs  contentions  betwixt  theBimops  and 
fecular  Judges.  After  juftinian's  time  it  was  governed  by  a  Vice- 
roy, under  the  title  of  Exarch,  who  no  longer  regarded  it  as  the 
capital  of  Italy;  but  living  3t  Ravenna,  from  thtnce  fent  his  orders 
to  the  Romans.  The  Biihop  indeed  daily  augmented  his  authority 
in  thefe  times  of  Barbarifm  :  the  power  of  the  Church  increafed, 
and  the  Prefect  of  Rome  was  not  able  to  oppofe  the  pretenfions  of  a 
perfon  that  were  conftantly  fupported  by  the  fancYity  of  his  pro- 
feflion.  In  vain  did  the  Church  of  Ravenna  difpute  a  thoufand  pri- 
vileges with  that  of  Rome  s  the  latter  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
Chriftians  of  the  Weft  as  their  common  Mother  :  they  confulted 
her,  they  petitioned  her  to  lend  them  Paftors,  and  whilft  the  City 
was  in  fubjeclion  the  Bilhop  ruled  abroad. 

In  this  eighth  Century,  the  Pope3  firft  conceived  thedefign  of 
making  themfelves  matters  of  Rome,  and  faw  that  what  would  have 
been  deemed  a  revolt  and  an  ineffectual  fedition  at  another  time, 
might  now  be  a  Revolution  excufable  by  its  neceffity,  and  illuftrious 
by  its  fuccefs.  See  Voltaire's  General  Hiftory  of  Europe,  Vol.  I. 
J>.  33>  34- 
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peror  of  Conftantinople  and   the  Lombards  (hewed 
him  great  refpcvft.  ..  So  thai  the  P.omans,  by  the  In- 
tereft  of  the  Pope,  began  to  confederate  themfelves 
with  Longinus   ana  the  Lombards,  not  as  fubjects, 
but  as  friends  and  equals.-,  and  the  Popes  entering 
into  an  alliance  fometimes  with  the  Lombards,  and 
fometirr.es  with  the  Greeks,  daily  became   more  and 
more  refpcclable  and  of  greater  importance.     But 
the  Eaftern  Empire  foon  after  fell   to  decay  under 
the  reign  of  Heraclius,  in  whofe  time  the  Sclavi,  a 
people  beforementioned,  invaded  Ulyria  again  •,  and 
having  made  themfelves   mailers  of  that  Country, 
called  it  Sclavonia  after  their  own  name  :  the  other 
other  parts  of  the  Empire   were  likewife  attacked, 
firft  by  the  Perfians,  afterwards  by.  the  Saracens  out 
out  of  Arabia,  under  the  command  of  Mahomet, 
and  laft  of  all  by  the  Turks,  who  difmembered   it 
of  Syria,  Africa,  and  Egypt.    Upon  which  the  Popes 
feeing  the  Emperors  no  longer  able  to  protect  them 
upon  occafion,  and  i he  power  of  the  Lombards  ftill 
inrreafing,  thought  it  high   time  to   look  out  for 
new  friends  and  confederates,  and  for  that  purpofe 
applied   to  the  Kings  of  France.     So  that  all   the 
wars,  which  foreigners  afterwards  made  upon  Italy, 
were  chiefly  owing,  to  : trie  Popes,  and  moft  of  the 
feveral     inundations    of "  Barbarians    that     poured 
themfelves  into  it,  were,  in   a  great  meafure  occa- 
fioned   by   their  incitement  .and  inftigation  ;   which 
practices  being  continued  even  to  this  time,  have  fo 
long  kept,  and  (1  ill  keep,  Italy  weak  :and  divided. 
However,  in  relating  the  events  that  happened  be- 
twixt thofe  times  and  our  own,  1  fhall  enlarge  no 
farther  upon  the  ruin  of, the  Empire,  but  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  the -^exaltation  of  the  Pontifs 
and  other  Princes  that  governed  Italy  till  the  inva- 
fion   of  Charles  VIII.  King  of   France:    and  fhew 
not  only  how  the  Popes  became  formidable  and  re- 
vered, at  firft  by  their  Ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  then 
by  joining  temporal  arms  to  thofe  fpiritual  weapons, 

and 
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and  laftly  by  adding* Indulgences  to  them  ;  but  like- 
wife  how,  by  making  an  ill  ufc  of  that  terror  and 
reverence,  with  which  they  had  infpired  mankind, 
they  have  entirely  loft  the  one,  and  lie  at  the  difcrc- 
tion  and  courtefy  of  the  world  for  the  other. 

But  to  refume  the  method  we  at  firft  propofed. 
Gregory  III.  being  advanced  to  the  Papacy,  and 
Aiftolphus  or  AftoJphus  made  King  over  the  Lom- 
bards, the  latter,  contrary  to  exprefs  agreement, 
feized  upon  Ravenna  and  made  war  upon  the  Pope. 
Upon  which,  Gregory  feeing  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinople  fo  debilitated  by  the  abovementioned 
lofTes,  defpaired  of  any  afiiftance  from  that  quarter  : 
and  not  daring  to  confide  in  the  Lombards,  who 
had  already  deceived  him  more  than  once,  he  had 
recourfe  to  Pepin,  who,  from  being  Lord  of  Au- 
ftria  and  Brabant,  was  become  King  of  France,  not 
fo  much  by  his  own  valour,  as  by  that  of  his  grand- 
father Pepin,  and  his  father  Charles  Martel.  For 
Charles,  being  Regent  of  France,  gave  the  Saracens 
that  memorable  overthrow  near  Tours  upon  the 
Loire,  wherein  above  two  hundred  thoufand  of  them 
were  killed  f  :  upon  which  his  fon  Pepin,  in  confider- 

*  A  perpetual  tax  upon  ; credulity  and  fuperftition  ;  and  an  in- 
exhauftible  fource  of  riches  to  the  Romifh  Church.  The  word 
Indulgence,  amongft  them*  fignifies  a  remiflion  of  punifhment  due 
to  Sin^  granted  by  the  Church,  and  fuppofed  to  fa?e  the  Sinner 
from  Purgatory.  They  found  their  notion  of  Indulgences  upon  the 
infinite  treafure  of  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
all  the  Saints;  which  they  fuppofe  the  Church  has  a  right  to  distri- 
bute by  virtue  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  The  Jubilee  grants  a 
plenary  indulgence  for  all  manner  of  crimes.  Their  Cafuifts  fay 
tbaf  a  plenary  indulgence  does  not  always  prove  effectual,  for 
want  of  complying  with  the  conditions  upon  which  it  was  granted. 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  with  the  Popes  to  grant  Indul- 
gences for  the  extirpation  of  Hereticks.  Thus,  Clement  XII.  in. 
one  of  his  Bulls  fays,  "  That  we  may  ftir  up  and  encourage  the 
Faithful  to  exterminate  this  ungracious  Crew  of  forlorn  wretches  (the 
Cevennois,  then  in  arms  againft  Lewis  XIV.)  we  freely  grant  and 
indulge  the  full  remiflion  of  Sins,  whatever  they  may  be,  relying 
upon  that  power  of  binding  and  loofing,  which  our  Lord  conferred 
on  his  chief  Apoftle)  to  thofe  that  fnall  lift  themfelves  in  this  Sacred 
Militia,  if  they  fall  in  battle." 

f  According  to  Anaftafius,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  feveral  other 
hillorians,  there  were  three  hundred  and  feventy,  or  three  hundred 
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ation  of  the  father's  bravery  and  his  own  great  re- 
putation, was  afterwards  made  fovereign  of  the 
Kingdom.  To  him,  as  we  have  faid,  the  Pope  ap- 
plied for  fuccour  againft  the  Lombards,  which  he 
readily  promifed,  but  fent  him  word  at  the  fame 
time,  "  he  was  very  defirous  of  firft  feeing  his  Ho- 
linefs  in  France,  that  he  might  pay  his  duty  to  him 
in  perfon."  Upon  this  invitation  Gregory  fet  out 
for  France,  and  pafTed  through  the  quarters  of  the 
Lombards  without  the  lead  impediment  or  molefta- 
tion,  though  he  was  then  at  war  with  them  :  fo 
great  was  their  reverence  and  veneration  for  Religion 
at  that  time. 

At  his  arrival  in  France,  he  was  received  with 
great  honour  by  that  Prince,  and  after  fome  time 
fent  back  with  an  army  into  Italy,  which  laid  fiege 
to  Pavia,  and  reduced  the  Lombards  to  fuch  dif- 
trefs,  that  Aiilolphus  was  obliged  to  accept  of  the 
terms  that  were  granted  him  by  the  French,  at  the 
intercefiion  of  the  Pope,  who  faid,  "  he  did  not  de- 
fire  the  death  of  his  Enemy,  but  rather  that  he 
fhould  be  converted  and  live."  In  this  agreement, 
Aiftolphus  promifed  to  reftore  all  the  towns  he  had 
taken  from  the  Church.  But  as  Toon  as  Pepin's  army 
was  returned  into  France,  he  refufed  to  perform  his 
engagement,  which  forced  the  Pope  to  make  a  fe- 
cond  application  to  Pepin,  who  fent  another  army 

and  feventy-rfive  thoufand  Saracens  killed,  and  but  fifteen  hundred 
of  the  French.  But  in  this  they  have  followed  an.  exaggerated  ac-. 
count  which  was  fent  to  the  Pope  after  the  battle,  by  Eudo  Duke 
of  Aquitain,  one  of  the  French  generals.  But  Father  Labbe,  Me- 
zerai,  Cordemoi,  and  the  heft  hiftorians,  who  fix  the  date  of  this 
battle  in  the  year  731,  fay  plainly,  that  the  Saracen  army  (which 
poured  itfelf  out  of  Spain  into  France  at  that  time  under  the  com- 
mand of  Abderama,  governor  of  Spain  for  Ilcham,  Caliph  of  the 
Saracens)  confuted  but  of  fourfcore,  or,  at  the  more,  a  hundred 
thoufand  men  :  that  they  fought  till  night  without  giving  way,  and 
were  not  purfued  the  next  day,  when  news  was  brought  that  they 
}iad  marched  away  a  1  night.  Now  it  is  impoffibie  that  fuch  a  pro- 
digious fhughter  fhould  have  been  made  in  an  army  that  flood  its 
ground,  or  fo  many  hundred  thoufand  men  be  put  to  the  fword, 
except  they  fled  and  were  purfued,.  and  had  no  quarter  given 
{hem.     The  former  account  therefore  muft  be  looked  upon  as  ro,r 

into 
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into  Italy,  overcame  the  Lombards,  took  Ravenna, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Pope  with  all  the  other  territories 
under  that  Exarchate,  and  the  country  of  Urbino 
and  la  Marca  befides •,  though  much  aga'mft  the  in- 
clination of  the  Grecian  Emperor.  Whilft  thefe 
things  were  carrying  into  execution,  Aiftolphus 
died,  and  Defiderius,  a  Lombard,  who  was  then 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  taking  up  arms  to  fecure  the 
fucceffion  of  the  Kingdom  to  himfelf,  follicited  the 
affiftance  of  the  Pope  for  that  purpofe,  promifing 
him  his  friendfhip  in  return  for  the  future-,  which 
the  Pope  granted,  and  he  was  not  oppofed  by  any 
other  competitor.  And  indeed  Defiderius  for  a 
while  obferved  his  promile  with  the  utmoft  punctu- 
ality, and  fairly  refigned  thofe  territories  to  the 
Pope  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  agree- 
ment made  with  Pepin  :  nor  were  there  any  more 
Exarchs  fent  from  Constantinople  to  Ravenna,  which 
was  afterwards  governed  according  to  the  will  and 
difcretion  of  the  Pope  alone.  Not  long  after,  Pe- 
pin died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles,  who, 
from  the  greatnefs  of  his  atchievements,  was  called 
Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great. 

About  the  fame  time  Theodore  the  firft  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Papal  Chair,  and  quarrelling  with 
Defiderius  was  befieged  by  him  in  Rome  ;  which 
obliged  him  to  apply  for  help  to  Charles,  who,  paff- 
ing  the  Alps,  (hut  up  Defiderius  and  his  Sons  in 
Pavia,  took  them  priibners,  fent  them  to  France, 
and  went  himfelf  to  vifit  the  Pope  at  Rome,  where 
he  declared  and  adjudged,  that  his  Hol.nefs,  being 
God^s  Vicar^  was  not  fubjett  to  any  human  jurifdiElion  : 
in  return  for  which  favour,  the  Pope  and  the  Peo- 
ple of  Rome  unanimoufly  made  him  Emperor  *. 

*  Machiavel  feems  to  have  made  a  miftake  here  in  the  name  of 
the  Pope  in  whole  Pontificate  this  event  happened,  which  was  Za- 
chary,  and  not  Theodore  the  firft.  Voltaire  fets  this  matter  in  a 
clearer  light  in  his  General  Hiftory  of" Europe,  Vol.  I.  p.  35.  "  Pope 
Gregory  III.  fays  he,  was  the  firft  who  conceived  the  defign  of 
making  ufe  of  the  arms  of  France  to  wreft  Italy  out  cf  thelhands 
of  the  Emperors  and  the  Lombards,    His  fucceflor  Zachary  acknow- 

So 
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So  that  Rome  began  to  have  an  emperor  of  the 
Weft  again  •,  and  though  the  Popes  ufed  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Emperors  before  that  time,  the  Em- 
peror now,  on  the  contrary,  was  obliged  to  be  be- 
holden to  the  Pope  for  his  Election  :  by  which  the, 
Empire  began  to  lofe  its' power  and  dignity,  and  the 
Church  to  advance  itfelf  and  extend  its  authority 
daily  more  and  more  over  temporal  Princes.  The 
Lombards  had  been  in  Italy  two  hundred  and  twenty -__ 
two  years,  and  now  retained  nothing  of  the  Barba- 
rians, except  their  Name  :  fo  that  Charlemagne,  Jpe- 
ing'defirous  to  new- model  Italy  in  the  Pontificate 
of  Leo  the  third,  was  content  that  they  mould  not 
only  ftill  inhabit,  but  alfo  give  name  to  that  part  of 
it  where  they  had  been  bred,  and  call  it  Lombardy. 
And  that  the  Roman  Name  might  ftill  be  refpected 
by  them,  he  ordained  that  all  that  part  of  Italy 
which  lay  neareft  them  and  was  under  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna,  fhould  thenceforth  be  called  Romagna. 
He  likewife  made  his  fon  Pepin  King  of  Italy,  .and 
extended  his  Jurifdiclion  as  far  as  Benevento  :  rwhilft 
all  the  reft  of  it  was  fuffered  to  continue  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Grecian  Emperor,  with  whom  he 
had  entered  into  a  compofition. 

tedged  Pepin,  the  ufurper  of  the  Crown  of  France,  as  lawful  So- 
vereign. It  has  been  pretended  that  Pepin,  who' was  then  only- 
Prime  Minifter,  feni  firft  to  aik  the  Pope,  which  was  the  worthier 
of  the  two  to  fit  upon  the  throne,  he  who  took  no  care. at  all  of  the 
Kingdom,  or  he  who  governed  it  with  wifdom-,  and  upheld  it  by 
his  valour;  and  that  the  Pope,  who  flood  in  need  of  Pepin's  af- 
fiftance,  determined  in  favour  of  the  latter;  l£  has  (fever  been 
proved  indeed  that  this  farce  was  really  after!  :  but  it  is  certain' 
that  Pope  Stephen  III.  the  next  fucceflbr  but  one  to  Zachary; 
called  Pepin  to  his  iuccour  ;  that  he  forged  a  letter  from. St.  Peter, 
addreiTed  from  Heaven  to  Pepin  and  his  Ion  ;  that  he  came  into 
France  and  gave  the  royal  Ur.ftion  to  Pepin,  th$  ftrft  anointed 
King  in  Europe,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Dennis.  He  likewife  forbad 
the  French,  on  pain  of  Excommunication,  ever  to.  chufe  a  King  of 
any  other  family.  Whilft  this  Eifhop,  expelled  from  Italy  and 
forced  to  become  a  fuppiicant  in  a  foreign  country,  had  the  courage 
to  give  law  to  Nations,  his  Policy  prompted  him  to  alFiinfe  an  au-'/ 
thority  which  fecured  Pepin  :  and  that  Prince,  in  order"*  to  enjoy 
what  was  not  his  right  without  disturbance  or  moleftation,Yuftered 
the  Pope  to  ufurp  prerogatives  that  did   not  belong  to  hi-ni.*-        a 

This  Bilhop  was  the  firft  Chriftian  Prieft  that  became  a  temporal 
Lord,  and  that  was  placed  in  the  rank  of  Princes, ' 

Dur- 
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During  thefe  tranfactions,  Pafcal  the  firft  was 
elected  Pope ;  arid  the  Parochial  Clergy  of  Rome, 
on  account  of  their  being  neareft  the  perfon  of  the 
Pope  and  ready  at  hand  upon  every  Election,  began 
to  call  themfelves  *  Cardinals,  (in  order  to  add  fome 
Dignity  to  their  power  by  a  fplendid  title)  and  af- 
fumed  fo  much  authority,  efpecially  after  they  had 
excluded  the  fuffrages  of  the  Laity,  that  it  hardly 
ever  happened  that  a  Pope  was  elected  who  was  not 
one  of  their  Body.  So  that  when  Pafcal  died,  Eu- 
genius  (the  fecond  Pontif  of  that  name)  Cardinal 
of  Santa  Sabina,  was  chofen  by  them  to  fucceed 
him  :  and  Italy  being  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  in  fome  meafure  changed  its.  face  and 
conftitution,  by  the  Popes  having  taken  upon  them- 
felves greater  authority  in  temporal  affairs,  ancj  the 
French  introducing  the  Titles  of  Count  and  Mar- 
quis, as  Longinus,  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  had  done 
that  of  Duke  before.  After  fome  others  -f  Qfporco, 
a  Roman,  fucceeded  to  the  Papacy,  who  being 
afhamed  of  fo  ugly  a  name,  aflurned  that  of  Sergius  ; 
which  firft  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Popes 
changing  their  names,  as  they  now  always  do  at  their 
Election. 

In  the  mean  time  Charlemagne  died,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Lewis :  but  after  his  death, 
there  arofe  fuch  difcord  amongft  his  Sons,  that,  in 
the  days  of  his  Grandchildren,  the  Empire  was 
wrefted  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  the 
feat  of  it  eftablifbed  in  Germany  by  Ainolphus,  the 
firft  Emperor  of  that  nation.  And  indeed  the  pos- 
terity of  Charlemagne  not  only  loft  the  Empire,  but 
their  Sovereignty  in  Italy  likewife,  by  their  disten- 
tions :  for  the  Lombards  gathering  freih  ftrength, 
commenced  hoftilities  againft  the  Pope  and  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  not  knowing  where  to  have  recourfe  for 

*  See  the  original  of  Cardinals,  and  the  meaning  of  that  word, 
in  the  prolegomena  to  the  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  Number  V.  which 
is  too  long  to  be  inferted  as  a  Note. 

f  Bocca  di  Porco  ;  Os  Porci ;  S-vji?te's  Face 

Pro» 
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protection,  were  forced  to  make  Berengarius,  then 
Duke  of  Friuli,  King  of  Italy.  This  encouraged 
the  Huns,  who  at  that  time  were  fettled  in  Panno- 
nia,  to  invade  Italy  once  more :  but  they  were  de- 
feated in  an  engagement  with  Berengarius,  and  driven 
back  again  into  Pannonia,  or  rather  Hungary,  which 
was  the  name  they  had  given  to  that  province.  At 
that  time  Romanus  was  Emperor  of  Greece,  who, 
having  been  Admiral  of  Conftantine's  fleet,  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  Empire  :  and  becaufe  Puglia  and 
Calabria  (which,  as  we  faid  before,  were  [till  left 
fubjecl:  to  the  Empire)  had  revolted,  during  thele 
innovations,  he  was  fo  enraged  at  their  rebellion, 
that  he  fufFered  the  Saracens  to  invade  thofe  Pro- 
vinces ;  who  having  fubdued  them,  endeavoured 
likewife  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  Rome  But 
the  Romans  (as  Berengarius  was  fufficiently  employ- 
ed in  defending  himfelf  againfc  the  Huns)  made 
Alberic,  Duke  of  Tufcany,  their  General :  by  whofe 
valour  their  city  was  preserved  from  the  fury  of  the 
Saracens,  who  being  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  re- 
tired from  thence  and  built  a  fortrefs  upon  -f-  Mount 
Gargano,  by  which  they  commanded  Puglia  and 
Calabria,  and  infefted  all  that  part  of  Italy.  In 
this  miferable  manner  was  Italy  harraffed  at  that 
time,  by  the  Huns  on  that  fide  next  the  Alps,  and 
the  Saracens  on  the  other  towards  Naples :  which 
troubles  continued  feveral  years  under  three  of  the 
Berengarii,  who  fucceffively  reigned  over  it.  Dur- 
ing which  fpace  the  Pope  and  the  Church  were  like- 
wife  continually  molefted  and  difturbed,  being  de- 
prived of  all  fuccour  and  protection  by  the  difTen- 
tions  which  reigned  amongft  the  Weftern  Princes, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  the  Eaftern.  The  city  of  Ge- 
noa and  all  its  adjacent  territories  were  alio  over- 
run and  laid  wade  by  the  Saracens  :  which  depopu- 
lation gave  birth  to  the  greatnefs  of  Pifa,  by  the 
refort  of  multitudes  thither  that  had  been  driven. 

f  Now  called  Monte  St.  Angelo. 
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out  of  their  own  country.     Such  was  the  condition 
of  Italy  in  the  year  931. 

But  Otho,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  fon  of  Henry 
and  Matilda,  fucceedingto  the  Imperial  crown,  and 
being  a  man  of  great  reputation  and  prudence, 
Agapetus  the  Pope  implored  his  affiftance  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Berengarii.  At 
that  time  the  feveral  States  of  Italy  were  governed 
in  this  manner.  Lombardy  was  under  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Berengarius  the  Third  and  Albert  his  fon. 
Tufcany  and  Romania,  under  the  dominion  of  a  go- 
vernor deputed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Weft.  Some 
parts  of  Puglia  and  Calabria  were  fubjecl:  to  the  Gre- 
cian Emperor,  and  Others  to  the  Saracens.  At 
Rome  two  Confuls  were  elected  every  year  out  of  the 
Nobility,  who  governed  it,  according  to  ancient  cuf-. 
torn :  to  whom  a  Prefect  was  joined  to  adminifter 
juftice  to  the  people.  They  had  likewile  a  Council 
of  Twelve^  which  annually  appointed  Governors  over 
all  the  towns  in  their  jurifdiction.  The  Pope  had 
more  or  lefs  authority  in  that  city  and  the  reft  of 
Italy,  according  as  he  had  more  or  lefs  intereft  with 
the  Emperors,  or  other  Princes  that  had  the  greateft 
power  there.  Otho  therefore  marched  into  Italy  and 
drove  the  Berengarii  out  of  a  Kingdom  which  they 
had  pofleffed  fifty-five  years  j  and  re-eftablifhed  the 
Pope  in  his  former  dignity.  This  Prince  had  a  fon 
and  a  grandfon  both  of  his  own  name,  who  in  their 
turns  fucceeded  to  the  Empire :  and  in  the  time  of 
Otho  the  Third,  Pope  Gregory  the  Fifth  was  driven 
out  of  the  City  by  the  Romans,  Upon  which,  Otho 
returned  into  Italy  to  reinftate  him  his  Chair:  and 
the  Pope,  to  revenge  Ivmfelf  upon  the  Romans, 
took  the  power  of  creating  Emperors  from  them, 
and  vefted  it  in  fix  Princes  of  Germany,  three  of 
whom  were  the  Bilhops  of  Munfter,  Treves,  and 
Cologne ;  the  other  three  were  temporal  Princes, 
namely,  the  Duke  of  Brandenbourg,  the  Prince  Pa- 
latine of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  who 

were 
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were  afterwards  ftyled   Electors,    and   their   States, 
Electorates.     This  happened  in  the  year  1002. 

After  the  death  of  Otho  the  Third,  Henry  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  was  chofen  Emperor  by  thefe  Electors, 
but  not  crowned  till  twelve  years  after,  by  Stephen 
the  Eighth.  Henry  and  Simeonda  his  wife  were 
eminent  for  their  piety,  as  appears  from  the  many 
Churches  that  were  built  and  endowed  by  them  ; 
amongft  which  is  that  of  St.  Miniato,  near  Florence. 
Henry  died  in  the  year  1024,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Conrade  of  Suabia  ;  and  Conrade  by  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, who  came  to  Rome,  and  finding  a  fchifm  in 
the  Church,  as  there  were  then  three  different  Pope9 
fet  up  at  the  fame  time,  he  depofed  them  all,  and 
caufed  Clement  the  Second  to  be  elected,  by  whom 
he  was  afterwards  crowned  Emperor. 

The  ftates  of  Italy  were  then  governed  fome  by 
the  People,  fome  by  Princes,  and  others  by  the  Mi- 
nifters  of  the  Emperors,  one  of  whom  had  the  title 
of  Chancellor,  and  prefided  over  all  the  reft.  The 
moil  confiderable  and  powerful  of  all  the  princes 
was  Godfrey,  hufband  to  the  Countefs  Matilda,  who 
was  daughter  of  Beatrice,  fifter  to  Henry  the  Se- 
cond. She  and  her  Hufband  were  in  poffeffion  of 
Lucca,  Reggio,  Mantua,  and  all  that  territory  which 
is  now  called  the  Patrimony  of  the  Church.  The  Popes 
at  that  time  were  not  a  little  embarraffed  and  di- 
flrefled  by  the  ambition  of  the  Romans  ;  for  though 
they  had  made  ufe  of  the  Papal  authority  to  rid  them- 
felves  of  the  Emperors ;  yet,  as  foon  as  the  Popes 
had  taken  upon  them  the  government  of  the  City, 
and  made  fuch  a  reform  in  it  as  they  thought  proper, 
the  citizens  on  a  fudden  became  their  enemies,  and 
did  them  more  and  greater  injuries  than  any  Prince 
in  Chriftendo.m :  and  at  a  time  when  the  Pontifs 
made  all  the  Weftern  part  of  the  world  tremble  at 
the  thunder  of  their  Cenfures,  that  people  alone  had 
the  hardinefs  to  rebel  •,  fo  that  each  party  at  laft  re- 
foived  to  leave  no  endeavours  untried  to  pull  down 
1  the 
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the  reputation  and  authority  of  the  other.     Accord- 
ingly, when  Nicholas  the  Second  was  promoted  to 
the  Papacy,  as  Gregory  V.  had.  taken  from  the  Ro- 
mans the:  privilege  of  chufing  their  emperors ;  fo  He 
deprived  them  of  their  right  of  confirming  the  election 
of  the  Popes  by  their  approbation,  and  confined  it  to 
the  Cardinals  only.     Nor  was  he  contented  with  this, 
but  having  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Princes  who 
then  governed  Puglia  and  Calabria,  for  reafons  which, 
fliall  be  prefently  explained,  he  obliged   all  the  ma- 
gift  rates  that^were  fent  by  the  people  of  Rome  into 
places  underV  their  jurifdi£tion,  .to  acknowledge  the  . 
Pope's  authority,  and  fome  he  deprived  of  their  of- 
fices.    After  the  death  of  Nicholas,  there  was  another 
■fchifm  in  the  Church  •,  for  the  Clergy  of  Lombardy 
would  not  pay  obedience  to  Alexander  the  Second, 
(who  had  been  chofen  Pope  at  Rome)  but  fet  up  Ca- 
dolus  of  Parma,  as  Antipope.     Upon  which,  Henry 
the  Emperor,  who  could  not  bear  to  fee  the  Popes 
fo  powerful,  commanded  Alexander  to  refign  the 
Papacy,  and  the  Cardinals  to  repair  into  Germany, 
to  make  a  frefh  election  :  for  which   he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  firft  Prince  that  was  made  fenfible 
of  the  weight  of  fpiritual  weapons.     For  the  Pope 
caufing  a  new  council  to  affemble  at  Rome,  deprived 
him  both  of  his  kingdom  and  empire  *  :  and  fome 

*  There  reCded  at  that  time  in  Rome,  a  Monk  of  the  Order  of 
Cluny,  lately  created  Cardinal ;  a  man  of  a  reftlefs,  fiery,  enter- 
prizing  difpofition,  but  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 'furious  zeal  for 
the  pretenfions  of  the  Church,  which  he  fometimes  made  fubfer- 
vierft  to  his  own  private  interefls.  Hildebrand  was  the  name  of 
this  daring  roan,  afterwards-  the  celebrated  Gregory  VII.  He  was 
born  at  Soana  in  Tufcany  of  obfcure  parentage,  brought  up  at 
Rome,  admitted  a  Monk  of  Cluny,  deputed  afterwards  to  ne- 
gotiate the  affairs  of  his  Order  at  Rome,  and  then  employed  by 
the  Popes  in  all  political  concerns  that  required  refolution  and  ad- 
drefs.  Ke  had  the  chief  management  of  the  Church  under  Alex- 
ander II  which  led  him  to  confider  the  troubles  in  Germany  as  a 
favourable  conjuncture  for'ftriking  a  bold  ftroke  there.  In  fa£t,  he 
engaged  Alexander  to  excommunicate  his  fovereign  Henry  IV.  gnr 
der  a  pretence  of  its  being  reported  that  Henry  fold  Benefices  in 
private,  and  led  a  fcandalous  life  in  the  company  of  lewd  women. 
Upon  the  demife  of  Alexander,  Hildebrand  procured  himfelf  to 
be  elected  and  inftalled  by  the  people  of  Rome,  without  waiting 

Of 
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of  the  Italian  States  efpoufing  the  Pope's  party,  and 
fome  the  Emperor's,  gave  birth  to  the  two  famous 

for  the  Emperor's  permifllon  :  but  lie  foon  obtained  that,  by  pro- 
mising fealty  and  allegiance.  Henry  admitted  of  his  excufes,  and 
his  Chancellor  of  Italy  repaired  to  Rome  to  confirm  the  election. 
But  he  was  fcarcely  fettled  on  the  Papal  throne,  when  he  pro- 
nounced Excommunication  againft  all  thofe  that  accepted  benefices 
from  the  hands  of  Laymen,  and  againft  every  Layman  that  con- 
ferred them.  His  defign  was  to  deprive  all  fecular  Patrons  of  the 
right  of  prefentation  to  Church  livings}  which  indeed  was  fetting 
the  Church  at  open  variance  with  the  Sovereigns  of  all  Chriftian 
nations.  Henry,  amazed  at  this  prefumption,  called  a  council  at 
Worms,  by  the  advice  of  the  States,  in  which  he  depofed  Gregory 
as  a  Simoniac  and  public  difturber  of  the  Peace  of  the  Church  and 
Empire  :  and  afterwards  fent  an  envoy  to  read  this  decree  of  the 
Council  to  the  Pope,  and  command  him  to  refigri  and  ceafe  to  pro- 
fane the  Holy  Chair,  of  which  the  Emperor  was  Guardian.  Upon 
this,  the  Pope  declared  in  a  Council  of  1 10  Italian  Bifhops,  "  That, 
by  the  Authority  of  God  and  St.  Peter,  he  depofed  Henry  from  the 
Imperial  throne,  and  abfolvedall  his  fubjecta  from  their  obedience." 
The  Emperor  proteiled  againft  this  Excommunication,  and  the 
Pope's  ufurpation  over  his  crown  ;  alledgingthe  example  of  Charle- 
magne, and  others)  who  had  the  power  of  confirming  the  Popes, 
which  feveral  of  them,  and  particularly  Gregory  himfeif,  had 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Emperor's  right.  Eut  the  German  Prelates 
and  Princes,  who  had  engaged  Henry  in  their  caufe,  now  deferring 
him,  and  threatening  to  dethrone  him,  he  was  forced  to  pafs  the 
Alps  in  the  rigour  of  the  winter,  with  his  Emprefs,  his  Son,  and 
one  Gentleman  only  to  attend  him;  and  being  almoft  famifhed 
with  hunger,  and  itarved  with  cold,  this  great  Emperor,  who  had 
been  celebrated  for  fo  many  victories,  was  obliged  to  throw  himfeif 
at  the  Pope's  feet,  after  he,  his  Emprefs,  and  his  fon,  had  waited 
three  days  at  his  gate,  in  the  habit  of  Penitents,  bare-footed,  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  though  it  was  then  the  middle  of  January, 
and  without  eating  a  morfel  of  bread:  after  which,  and  agreeing 
to  the  Pope's  terms,  he  was  abfolved.  Upon  this,  the  Princes  of 
Italy  defpiiing  him  as  a  coward,  and  the  Pope  as  a  Tyrant  and  Si- 
moniac, conipired  againft  them  both.  The  Emperor,  therefore, 
perceiving  how  much  he  had  abafed  himfeif,  and  difappointed 
thofe  Princes,  who  hoped  for  a  Reformation  of  rue  Church,  through 
his  afliftance,  at  laft  called  them  together,  and  having  accufed  the 
Pope,  as  the  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  he  demanded  their 
fuccour  againft  him  ;  by  which  ftep  he  regained  their  affedtions, 
and  afterwards  kept  the  Pope  in  a  manner  blocked  up  at  home. 
The  German  rebels  in  the  mean  time,  chofe  Rodolphus,  Duke  of 
Suabia,  Emperor,  and  crowned  him  at  Mentz,  in  the  year  1077  j 
upon  which,  Henry  returned  into  Germany,  and  defeated  the 
forces  of  Rodolphus,  which  fo  terrified  the  Pope,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  make  an  accommodation  betwixt  them.  But  the  Rebels 
complaining,  that  he  abandoned  them  in  a  caufe,  wherein  he  him- 
feif had  firft  engaged  them,  he  excommunicated  Henry  a  fecond 
time,  confirmed  the  election  of  Rodolphus,  and  fent  him  a  crown* 
with  this  infcription  upon  it : 

Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpho. 

fac- 
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factions  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines,  and  to  thofe  intef- 
tine  difcords  which  tore  their  country  to  pieces,  after 
it  was  at  laft  delivered  from  the  fcourge  of  Barbarians 
and  foreign  inundations. 

Henry  being  thus  excommunicated  was  forced  by 
his  own  fubjedh  to  go  to  Italy,  in  the  year  1080, 
where  he  made  his  peace  with  the  Pope,  by  afking 
pardon  upon  his  bare  knees.  Not  long  after,  how- 
ever, there  happened  another  quarrel  betwixt  hini 
and  the  Pope,  and  Henry  was  again  excommunicat- 
ed :  at  which  he  was  fo  exafperated,  that  lie  fent  his 
fon,  whofe  name  alio  was  Henry,  with  an  army  to 
Rome;  where,  with  the  afMance  of  the  Romans, 
who  hated  the  Pope,  he  befieged  him  in  his  caftle  : 
but  receiving  intelligence  that  Robert  Guifcard  was 
marching  out  of  Puglia  to  the  PontiPs  relief,  he  did 
not  wait  for  his  arrival,  but  returned  into  Germany. 
The  Romans,  however,  perfifted  in  their  contumacy 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Rome  was  once  more  facked 
by  Guifcard,  and  reduced  to  that  ruinous  condition 
from  which  it  had  but  lately  emerged  by  the  care  and 
pains  of  fo  many  Pontifs.  And  as  a  fon  of  this  Ro- 
bert firft  founded  and  modelled  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  his  extraction  and  achieve- 
ments. 

Upon  the  difcords  that  arofe  amongft  the  pofterity 
of  Charlemagne,  which  we  have  already  (lightly  men- 
tioned, the  Normans,  another  northern  people,  took 
the  opportunity  of  invading  France,  and  got'  poflfef- 
fion  of  that  part  of  it,  which  from  them  is  ftill  called 

Which  wretched  pun  ferves  to  (hew  the  tafte  of  thofe  times,  and  the 
intolerable  pride  of  the  Roman  Pont  if. 

After,  this,  Henry  having  at  laft  totally  fnbdued  his  competitor, 
called  a  council  at  Tyrol,  in  which  he  depofed  the  Pope,  and,  pafling 
the  Alps,  took  Rome  by  ftorm,  and  befieged  him  in  the  cattle  of  St. 
Angelo,  from  whence,  however,  he  was  delivered  by  the  Duke  of 
Apulia,  and  died  foon  after,  leaving  behind  him  a  memory  dear  and 
facred  to  the  Roman  Clergy,  who  inherited  his  pride;  but  deteftabie 
to  the  Emperors,  and  every  good  Citizen,  who  confiders  the  effects 
of  his  infatiable  ambition.  See  Voltaue's  Gen.  Hilt.  Vol.  I.  from  p. 
194  to  p.  209.   And  Hiftoire  d'Allemagne,  par  Monireur  de  Prade. 

Vol.  I.  .  D  Nor- 
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Normandy  *.  One  divifion  of  this  people  forced  its 
way  into  Italy,  at  the  time  when  ic  was  fo  cruelly 
harrafled  and  over-run  by  the  Berengarii,  the  Sara- 
cens, and  the  Huns  ;  and  getting  footing  in  Romag- 
na,  during  thefe  troubles,  they  bravely  maintained 
their  ground.  Tancred,  one  of  the  Norman  chiefs,, 
had  ieveral  ions  •,  amongft  whom  were  William, 
called  Ferabar,  or  Fier-a-bras,  and  Robert,  furnamed 
Guifcard.  After  the  disturbances  in  Italy  were  in: 
fame  meafure  compofed,  and  tranquillity  reftored, 
William  became  their  prince.  But  the  Saracens  be- 
ing in  pofTeilion  of  Sicily,  daily  infefted  the  coafts  of 
Italy  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  William  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Princes  of  Capua 
and  Salerno,.,  and  with  Milorcus,  a  Greek,  (who  was 
deputed  Governor  of  Puglia  and  Calabria  by  the 
Grecian  Emperor)  in  order  to  invade  Sicily  :  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  both  the  booty  and  ifland  itfelf  fhould  be 
equally  divided  amongft  chem,  in  cafe  they  fhould 
make  a  conqueft  of  it.  The  enterprife  was  attended 
with  fuccefs ;  for  they  drove  the  Saracens  out  of  the 
country,  and  took  pofTefTion  of  if  themselves.  But 
Milorcus  having  caufed  more  forces  to  be  privately 
tranfported  out  of  Greece,  feized  upon  the  ifland  fa 
the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  only  divided  the  fpoil 
with  the  Veil  :  at  which,  William  was  not  a  little  dif- 
gufted,  but  thinking  it  proper  to  diffemble  his  re- 
fentment  till  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  he  de- 
parted out  of  Sicily  with  the  Princes  of  Capua  and 
Salerno.  But  as  foon  as  they  left  him,  to  return  to 
their  refpective  homes,  inftead  of  going  back,  again 
into  Romagna,  he  made  a  fudden  march  with  his 
army  into  Puglia,  furprifed  Melfi,  and  ibon-  reduced 
almoft  all  Puglia  and  Calabria,  in  fpight  of  the  Em- 
peror's forces  •,  which  Provinces  were  governed  by 
his  brother  Robert,  till  the  time  of  Nicolas  the 
Second.  And  as  he  afterwards  had  many  difputes 
with  his  Nephews  about  the  inheritance  of  thofe  States,. 

*  Before  that  time  called  Neuftria. 

he 
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he  intreated  the  Pope  to  life  his  authority  to  compote 
them;  which  his  Holinefs  readily  complied  with,  as 
he  was  very  defirous  to  make  Robert  his  friend  by  any 
means,  that  fo  he  might  fupport  him  againft  the 
power  of  the  German  Emperor,  and  the  petulance  of 
the  Romans :  and  it  afterwards  happened,  as  we  have 
juft  related,  that  upon  the  follicitation  of  Grerory 
VII.  he  drove  Henry  away  from  Rome,  and  chaftifed 
the  infolence  of  the  Inhabitants. 

Robert  was  fucceeded  by  his  two  Sons,  Roger  and 
William,  who  not  only  annexed  the  city  of  Naples, 
and  all  the  Country  betwixt  it  and  Rome,  to  their  in- 
heritance, but  alfo  fubdued  Sicily,  of  which  Roger 
was  made  Lord.  But  William  going  fome  time  af- 
terwards to  Constantinople,  to  marry  the  Emperor's 
daughter,  Roger  took  the  opportunity  of  invading 
his  brother's  dominions,  which  he  foon  made  himfelf 
matter  of-,  and  being  elated  with  fo  great  an  acquifi- 
tion,  caufed  himfelf  at  firft  to  be  called  King  of  Italy, 
but  afterwards  was  contented  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Puglia  and  Sicily  ;  being  the  firft  that  gave  the  King- 
dom that  name  and  form  of  government,  which  ic 
retains  to  this  day  ;  though  it  has  happened  fince, 
that  not  only  the  reigning  family,  but  the  very  peo- 
ple have  been  often  changed.  For,  upon  the  failure 
of  the  Norman  line,  the  Kingdom  was  transferred  to 
the  Germans ;  from  them  to  the  French ;  from  the 
French  to  the  Arragonefe  ;  and  from  them  to  the 
Flemings,  who  *  itill  are  in  poffefiion  of  it. 

*  The  reader  is  here  defired  to  remernber,  that  this  Hhtory  was 
published  in  the  year  1531.  Since  which  time,  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples has  often  again  changed  its  Mailers ;  particularly  in  1707,  when 
the  Spaniards,  who  then  had  it,  were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Im- 
perialifts :  and  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  Naples  was  confirmed 
to  the  Emperor,  and  Sicily  allotted  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the 
title  of  King.  The  Spaniards  invaded  Sicily  in  171 8,  but  were  forced 
to  abandon  it  again,  and  then  it  was  conferred  on  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  who  held  it  till  the  year  1735,  when  the  Imperialifts  were 
driven  out  of  this  Ifland,  and  all  their  Italian  dominions;  and  Dora 
Carlos,  the  King  of  Spain's  eldeft  Son,  by  the  Princefs  of  Parma,  his 
fecond  Wife,  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  (Na- 
ples and  Sicily)- whither  he  was  convoyed  by  a  fquadron  of  Britifli 
«ien  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Norris.    It  was  con- 

D  2  la 
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In  the  mean  time,  Urban  the  Second  had  fucceed- 
ed   to  the  Pontificate  :   but  as  he  was  a  perfon  very 
difagreeable  to  the  Romans,  and  did  not  think  him- 
iC'lf  fecure   in  Italy,  on   account  of  the  disturbances 
there,  he  removed,  with  all  his  Clergy,  into  France, 
where  he  firft  laid  the  plan  of  a  very  noble  and  ge- 
nerous undertaking.     For  having  affembled  a  great 
concourfe  of  People  at  *  Antwerp,  he  made  an  elo- 
quent and  pathetic  harangue  againft  the  Infidels,  which 
infpired  them  with  fuch  an  ardour,  that  they  refolved. 
upon  an  expedition  into  Afia  againft  the  Saracens  : 
and  this  expedition  was  called  a  Crufade  (as  thofe  of 
the  fame  kind  were  likewife  afterwards)  becaufe  all 
that  embarked  in  it  bore  a  red  Crofs  upon  their  ar- 
mour and  clothes.    The  chief  commanders  in  this  en- 
terprize  were  Godfrey,  Euftach,  and  Baldwin,  Counts 
of  Bouillon,  and  f  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  man  held  in 
exceeding   great  veneration,  both  for    his    prudence 
an&fanctity  of  life.     Many  Princes  and  Nations  con- 
tributed to  it  with  their  purfes,  and  numbers  of  pri- 
vate Gentlemen  ferved  as  volunteers  without  any  pay 
or  ftipend  :  fuch   an  influence  had  Religion  at  that 
time  over  the  minds  of  men,  animated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  their  Commanders  !   This   enterprize  was  at 
firft  very  fuccefsful ;  for  all  Afia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
part  of  Egypt,  were  conquered   by  the   Chriftians : 
and  during  the  courfe  of  this  war,  the  Order  of  the 
Knigtes  of  Jerufakm  was  inftituted,  which  frill  fubfifts, 
and  being  in  pofleffion  of  Rhodes  J,  is  the  chief  bul- 
wark againft  the   power  of  the   Turks.     The  Order 

firmed  to  him  by  a  fubfequent  treaty,  and  Hill  continues  in  his  fa- 
mily, though  the  Queen  of  Hungary  likewife  claims  a  right  to  this 
Kingdom. 

*  Machiavel  i9  milfaken  in  the  name  of  the  place ;  it  was  at  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne,  where  Urban  harangued  the  people  in  the  market- 
place.    See  Voltaire's  Gen.  Hilt.  Vol.  I.  p.  263. 

f  A  Pilgrim  of  Amiens,  full  known  by  the  name  of  Coucoupietre, 
or,  Cucupierte.     Ibid. 

I  They  were  driven  out  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  in  the  time  of 
Soliman  II.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  gave  them  the  ifle  of  Malta, 
when  Monfieur  de  Title  Adam,  uncle  to  Anne  de  Montmorency, 
Con  liable  of  France,  was  their,  Grand  Mafter.  And  this  Ifland  has 
been  their  chief  place  of  relidence  ever  fince. 

Of 
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of  the  Knights  Templars  was  likewife  founded  in  thefe 
times  ;  but  their  manners  grew  fo  difTolute  that  it  was 
foon  abolifhed.  After  thefe  things,  many  events  hap- 
pened, in  which  feveral  nations  and  divers  particular 
men  diftinguifhed  themfelves  at  different  times  and 
upon  various  occafions.  The  Kings  of  England  and 
Fiance,  the  States  of  Pifa,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  were 
engaged  in  this  expedition,  and  acquired  great  repu- 
tation, carrying  on  the  war  with  variety  of  fuccefs, 
till  the  time  of  Saladine  the  Saracen,  whofe  valour 
and  good  fortune,  added  to  the  difcord  that  arofe 
amongft  the  Chriftian  Princes,  at  laft  robbed  them  of 
the  glory  they  had  gained,  and  drove  them  out  of  a 
country  where  they  had  fo  happily  and  honourably 
maintained  their  footing  for  the  fpace  of  ninety  years. 
After  the  death  of  Urban,  Pafcal  the  Second  was 
made  Pope,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  fucceeded  to  the 
Empire-,  who,  coming  to  Rome,  and  pretending 
great  refpeel  for  the  Pope,  found  means  to  (hut  up 
both  him  and  all  his  Clergy  in  prifon  :  nor  could  he 
afterwards  be  prevailed  upon  to  fet  him  at  liberty 
again,  till  he  had  extorted  a  licence  from  him  to  dif- 
pofe  of  all  the  Churches  in  Germany  as  he  pleafed  *. 

*  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  his  fon  Henry  V.  be- 
ing defirous  to  be  crowned  by  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  according  to 
the  ufual  manner,  Pafcal  refufed  to  put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  ex- 
cept he  would  renounce  his  right  to  the  inyeftkures  of  Benefices.  But 
the  young  Prince  difdaining  fuch  a  propofal,  cau/ed  the  Pope  and  his 
Clergy,  and  all  the  principal  perfons  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  be  feized, 
and  kept  them  in  prifon  two  months  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  the  Pope 
made  his  fubmiflion  and  crowned  him.  It  is  faid,  that  Pafcal,  when 
he  gave  part  of  the  Holt  to  Henry,  which  he  had  confecrated  atMafs, 
fpoke  to  him  in  this  manner:  "  May  it  pleafe  your  Majelty,  in  con- 
firmation of  a  folid  peace,  and  our  mutual  union,  I  give  you  the  Body 
of  our  Lord  Jems  Chrift,  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  died 
upon  the  Crofs  for  us,  as  the  Catholick  Church  believes."  But  the 
Cardinals  condemning  this  conceiTion  in  the  Pope,  he  revoked  it  in  a 
council.  Hoffman  fays,  that  having  taken  one-part  of  the  Hoft,  and 
given  the  other  to  the  Emperor,  he  expreffed  himfelf  thus:  "  Sicut 
pars  haec  vivifici  corporis  divifa  eft,  ita  divifus  iit  a  regno  Chrifri  do- 
mini  noftri  qui  paclum  hoc  violare  tentavei  it  j"  that  is,  "  May  he  be 
excluded  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  who  goes  about  to  violate  this 
agreement."  Sigon.  lib.  x.  But  the  Emperor  was  hardly  got  into  Ger- 
many, when  the  Pope  raifed  the  Saracens  againft  him,  by  whom  he 
was  defeated,  and  forced  to  give  up  the  matter  of  Inveftitures.    This 

D  3  About 
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About  this  time,  the  Countefs  Matilda  died,  and  left 
all  her  poffefiions  to  the  Church*.  After  the  death 
of  Pafcal  and  Henry  IV.  many  Popes  and  Emperors 
fucceeded,  till  the  Papacy  fell  to  Alexander  111.  and 
the  empire  to  Frederick  Barbaroffa,  a  Suabian. 

The  Popes,  in  that  interval,  had  had  many  quar- 
rels, both  with  the  people  of  Rome  and  the  Empe- 
rors, which  grew  to  a  (till  greater  height  in  the  time 
qf  Barbaroffa.  Frederick  was  an  excellent  foldier, 
but  of  ib  haughty  a  difpofition,  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  fubmitting  to  the  Pope:  yet  he 
came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  and  after  that,  return- 
ed peaceably  into  Germany.  But  this  pacific  temper 
did  not  continue  long  •,  for  he  fpeedily  returned  into 
Italy  to  reduce  fome  towns  in  Lombardy  that  rcfufed 
to  obey  him  :  at  which  juncture  it  happened,  that  the 
Cardinal  of  Sc.  Clement,  a  Roman  born,  was  fet  up 
againft  Alexander,  and  chofen  Pope  by  fome  of  the 
Cardinals.  Upon  which,  Alexander  complained  of 
him  to  Frederick  the  Emperor,  who  then  lay  encamped 

Pope  excommunicated  the  Bifhpp  of  Florence,  for  faying  Antichrift 
was  then  born.  Platina.  Baronius.  Hen.  Canifius. 
'  *  She'was  Daughter  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Tufcany,  and  Bea- 
trice, the  Daughter  of  Conrade  II.  She  waged  war  againft  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.  in  behalf  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  who  had  gained  fuel* 
an  afcendant  over  her,  that  by  his  perfuafion,  fhe  made  an  abfolute 
donation  of  her  territories  to  the  Holy  See,  referving  to  herfelf  only 
the  ufufrucl  during  life,  though  Henry  was  her  next  heir,  both  as  a 
relation  and  Lord  paramount.  She  often  led  her  armies  in  perfon 
againft  that  Prince,  and  got  great  reputation  by  her  courage  and  con- 
duel.  Her  enemies  accufed  her  of  being  too  familiar  with  Pope  Gre- 
gory, who  was  her  Spiritual  director.  He  was  fhut  up  with  her  in  the 
fortrefs  of  Canofa,  near  Reggio,  in  the  Apennine  Mountains,  all  the 
while  that  Henry  IV.  with  Ins  Emprefs  and  Son,  were  doing  penance 
3t  his  gate,  in  the  abject  manner  beforementioned.  It  is  true,  he 
was  then  fixty  years  old  ;  but  Matilda  was  a  young,  weak  woman. 
The  devout  language  which  we  find  in  his  letters  to  the  princefs, 
compared  with  the  extravagance  of  his  ambition,  might  induce  fome 
to  fufpecf,  that  he  made  ufe  of  Religion  as  a  cloak,  to  all  his  paffions. 
However  that  might  be,  after  fhe  had  loft  Pope  Gregory,  fhe  married 
the  young  Prince  of  Guelph,  fon  of  Guelph,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
Then  was  feen  the  imprudence  (lie  had  been  guilty  of  in  making  the 
ibovementioned  donation  :  for  (lie  was  at  that  time  but  forty-two 
years  of  age,  and  might  ftill  have  had  children,  who  muft  have  en- 
gaged in  a  civii  war  to  recover  their  inheritance.  See  Lambert,  the 
Abbot  of  Ufberg,  as  quoted  by  Baronius,  in  his  Annals;  and  Vol- 
taire's General  Hiftory,  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  205. 

before 
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before  Crema,  and  received  for  anfwer,  "  that  both 
of  them  mult  come  peribnally  before  him,  and  when 
he  had  heard  their  refpective  pretenfionc,  he  mould 
be  better  able  to  judge  which  of  them  was  the  true 
Pope."  But  Alexander  being  diffatisfied  with  this 
anfwer,  and  perceiving  that  the  Emperor  was  inclined 
to  favour  the  Antipope,  immediately  excommunicated 
him  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Philip  King  of  France.  Fre- 
derick, however,  ftill  profecuting  the  war  in  Lom- 
■bardy,  took  Milan  and  difmantled  it ;  which  occa- 
lioned  the  Cities  of  Verona,  Padua,  and  Venice,  to> 
enter  into  a  confederacy  for  their  common  defence 
againft  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Antipope  died,  and  Frede- 
rick fet  up  Guido  of  Cremona  in  his  room.  The 
Romans,  therefore,  taking  advantage  of  the  Pope's 
abfence,  and  feeing  the  Emperor  fufficiently  employed 
in  Lombardy,  had  not  only  refumed  fomething  of 
their  ancient  authority  in  Rome,  during  this  interval, 
'but  likewife  demanded  obedience  from  other  ftates 
which  had  been  formerly  fubject  to  them.  And  be- 
caufe  the  *  Tufculans  refufed  to  acknowledge  their 
jurifdiclion,  they  marched  out  in  a  confufed  and  tu- 
multuous fort  of  a  manner  againft  them  :  but  as  the 
latter  were  fuccoured  by  the  Emperor,  they  defeated 
the  Romans,  and  flew  fo  many  of  them,  that  after 
that  time,  Rome  was  never  fo  rich  and  populous 
again  as  it  had  been  before. 

This  encouraged  Pope  Alexander  to  return  to  that 
City,  where  he  thought  he  might  now  be  fafe  enough 
on  account  of  the  enmity  betwixt  Frederick  and  the 
Romans,  and  becaufe  he  knew  his  hands  were  full  in 
Lombardy.     But  Frederick  poftponing  every  other 

*  Tufculum  was  a  lit  tie  territory  not  far  from  Rome,  fituated  in 
that  part  which  at  prefent  is  called  la  Campagna  di  Roma.  It  was 
famous  for  Cicero's  Villa,  which  is  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Borg- 
hefe  family.  It  is  the  feat  of  a  Bifhop,  who  ftill  retains  the  name  of 
Tufculanus  Epifcopus.  The  town  of  Tufculum  was  defiroyed  in  the 
time  of  Celeftine  III.  becaufe  the  inhabitants  fided  with  the  Imperial- 
ifts,  and  Frefcati  built  upon  its  ruins  about  560  years  ago.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  palaces  of  pleavure  in  and  about  it. 

D  4  conii* 
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confideration,     marched   with-  his    army   to   befiege 
Rome,  where   Alexander    did   not   think   fie   to  wait 
for  him,   but  retired    into  Puglia,  of  which  William 
was  become  King   by   right  of  inheritance   afrer  the 
death   of  Roger.     Frederick   being   driven  away    by 
the   Plague,  railed  the   fiege   and  returned  into  Ger- 
many :    and   the    Lombards    who     had   confederated 
againft  him,  in   order  to   diftrefs  Pavia  and  Tortona, 
towns  that  adhered  to  the  Emperor's  party,  built  an- 
other city,  which  they  defigned  to   make  their  maga- 
zine, or  place  of  arms,   during  that  war,  and  called 
it  Alexandria,  in  honour  of  the  Pope  and  defiance  of 
the  Emperor.     In   the  mean   time,  Guido  the   Anti- 
pope  d:ed,  and   John   of  Fermo   was   kt   up   in   his 
room,  who,  by  the  favour  of  the  Imperial  party,  was 
fuffered  to  refide  at  Montefiafcone  :   whilft  Alexander 
was  gone  to  Tufculum  at  the  invitation  of  that  Peo- 
ple, who  thought  his  authority    would    protect   them 
againft  the  Romans.     During  his  flay  there,  Aiubal- 
iadors  came  to   him   from  Henry,  King  of  England, 
to  clear  their  M after  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Becker, 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  of  which   he    had   been 
publickly,  but  injurioufty  accufed.     To   inquire  into 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  the  Pope  fent  two  Cardinals 
to  England  ;    who,    though   there   was   no   fufneient 
proof  of  the  King's  guilt,  yet  on  account  cf  the  in- 
famy of  the  fact,  and   becaufe   his   Majefty   had   not 
fhewn  the  Archbilhop  due  refpect,  as  they  pretended, 
enjoined  him  for   a  Penance,  that  he   fliould  call   all 
the  Barons  of  his  Kingdom  together,  and  make  oath 
of  his    innocence   in   their  prefence  :  that   he   mould 
immediately  fend  two  hundred  foldiers  to  Jerufalem, 
to   be   paid  by   him,  for  twelve  months,  and  follow 
them  in  perfon  thither  with  as  great  a  force  as  he  could 
raife,  before   the  expiration  of  three  years  :   and   far- 
ther, that  he  mould  not  only  be  obliged   to  abrogate 
all  acts  that  had  been  pafTed   in    his  Kingdom   to  the 
prejudice   of  the  Church   and  Ecclefiaftical  immuni- 
ties,  but  give  any  of  his  fu ejects  leave  to  appeal   to 
Rome   upon  occafion,  whensoever,  and  as  often   as 

they 
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they  had  a  mind  :  all  which  conditions  were  accepted 
by  Henry,  and  that  great  Prince  fubmitted  to  a  ien- 
tence  which  would  be  (corned  and  rejected  by-  any 
private  man  at  this  time  of  day  *,  Neverthelefs, 
whilft  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  fo  formidable  to 
foreign  Princes,  he  had  not  power  enough  to  make 
himfelf  obeyed  at  home  ;  nor  could  he  prevail  upon 
the  Romans  to  let  him  refide  in  their  City,  though  he 
promifed  them  not  to  concern  himfelf  about  any  thing 
but  what  immediately  concerned  the  interefts  of  the 
Church.  From  whence  it  feems,  as  if  authority  that 
fupports  itfelf  merely  by  appearances,  is  more  dreaded 
at  a  diftance,  than  by  thofe  that  are  upon  the  fpot, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  more  narrowly 
into  the  nature  of  it. 

By  this  time  Frederick  had  returned  into  Italy  : 
but  whilft  he  was  making  preparations  to  renew  the 
war  againft  the  Pope,  all  his  Clergy  and  Barons  threat- 
ened to  abandon  him  if  he  did  not  reconcile  himfelf  to 
the  Church  :  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  go  and  make  his 
fubmiffion  to  the  Pope  at  Venice,  where  they  were  re- 
conciled f.  But,  by  an  article  of  this  accommoda- 
tion, his  Holinefs  obliged  the  Emperor  to  give  up  all 
the  authority  that  he  had  at  Rome,  and  infilled  upon 

*  Still  more  harmlefs  and  ridiculous  was  the  penance  or  curfe  pro- 
nounced upon  Sir  William  Tracey,  who  was  faid  to  be  the  moft  ac- 
tive of  thofe  that  were  concerned  in  this  murder.  He  and  all  his 
pofterity  were  fentenced  "  to  have  the  wind  always  in  their  faces, 
whether  they  travelled  by  land  or  water.  A  woeful  curfe  indeed,  if 
jt  had  been  effectual  !  From  this  fcrap  of  a  Legend  arofe  the  old 
foolifh  proverb, 

.■  "  The  Tracey s 

Have  always  the  wind  in  their  faces." 

f  The  haughty  Pope  fet  his  Foot  upon  his  neck,  with  this  expref- 
lion  :  "  Super  afpidem  &  bafilifcum  ambulabo,"  &c.  "  I  will  tread 
upon  the  lion  and  adder,  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  will  I  tram- 
ple under  my  feet»"  Pfal.  xci.  13.  The  Emperor  replying,  "  That 
power  was  given  to  Peter  only  ;"  he  rejoined,  "  Et  mihi  &  Petro  5" 
"  It  was  given  to  me  and  Peter  top."  Afterwards  in  his  troubles, 
Emanuel,  Emperor  of  Conftantinople,  fent  to  offer  him  affiftance., 
provided  he  would  confent  to  the  re-union  of  the  Eaftern  and  Wef- 
tern  Empires ;  to  which  the  Pope  anfvvered,  "  That  he  could  not 
confent  to  unite,  what  his  predeceflbrs  had  taken  fb  much  pains  to 
divide."    Baronius  endeavours  to  prove  thcfe  (lories  fabulous. 

I  having 
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having  his  ally  and  confederate,  William,  King  of 
Sicily  and  Puglia,  included  in  the  agreement.  After 
which,  Frederick,  who  was  a  warlike  Prince  and 
hated  an  inactive  life,  embarked  in  the  expedition 
to  Afia,  to  vent  his  fpirit  upon  the  Turks,  when  he 
faw  he  could  not  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  Pope. 
But  when  he  had  got  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Cid- 
nus,  a  river  in  Cilicia,  being  tempted  by  the  clear- 
nefs  of  its  ftreams,  he  could  not  refift  the  pleafure 
of  bathing  in  them  f ,  by  which  he  contracted  fuch  a 
diforder,  that  he  died  of  it.  An  accident  that  was  of 
more  fervice  to  the  Mahometans,  than  all  the  Pope's 
excommunications  had  been  to  theChriftians :  for  the 
latter  only  curbed  his  ambition,  but  this  entirely  ex- 
tinguifhed  it. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick,  the  Pope  had  no- 
thing to  flruggle  with  but  the  inveterate  obftinacy  of 
the  Romans :  and,  after  long  difputes  about  the  crea- 
tion of  Confuls,  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  that,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  cuftom,  they  ihould  have  the  privilege 
of  chufing  them,  but  that  they  mould  not  enter  up- 
on their  office  till  they  had  fworn  obedience  to  the 
Church.  Upon  this  agreement,  John  the  Antipope 
fled  to  Mont  Albano,  where  he  died  foon  after.  In 
the  mean  time  William,  King  of  Naples,  died  alfo  : 
and  as  he  left  no  fons  but  Tancred,  who  was  illegiti- 
mate, the  Pope  defigned  to  have  feized  upon  his 
Kingdom.  The  Barons,  however,  would  not  confent 
to  that,  but  made  Tancred  their  King.  Celeftine  the 
Third  fucceeding  to  the  Papacy,  and  being  defirous 
to  wreft  that  Kingdom  out  of  the  hands  of  Tancred, 
endeavoured  to  get  Henry,  who  was  fon  to  Frederick, 
chofen  Emperor,  and  alfo  promifed  him  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  upon  condition  that  he  mould  re- 

-j-  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  Alexander  the  Great  came  to 
this  river,  he  alio  was  fo  delighted  with  the  clearnefs  of  the  waters, 
that  he  threw  himfelf  into  it,  all  covered  with  fweat  and.  dull  as  he 
was  :  by  which  he  was  fo  benumbed,  that  it  required  the  utmoft  lkill 
of  his  phyiician  to  recover  him.  Qu.  Cur.  lib.  iii.  feci.  6.  See  the 
ftory  at  large  there,  as  it  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 

flore 
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ftore  fuch  lands  as  belonged  to  the  Church.  And  to 
facilitate  the  matter,  he  took  Conftantia,  an  old  maid 
(daughter  to  William  the  late  King)  out  of  a  Nun- 
nery, and  gave  him  her  to  wife :  and  in  this  manner 
the  Kingdom  or  Naples  pafied  from  the  Normans, 
who  had  been  the  founders  of  it,  to  the  Germans. 

Henry  the  Emperor,  having  fettled  his  affairs  in 
Germany  came  into  Italy  with  his  wife  Conftantia, 
and  a  Son  about  four  years  old,  whofe  name  was  Fre- 
derick, and-  without  much  difficulty  took  pofTeffion 
of  that  Kingdom;  as  Tancred  was  now  dead  and  had 
left  but  one  Son,  named  Roger,  who  was  an  infant. 
Not  long  after,  Henry  died  in  Sicily,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  that  kingdom  by  Frederick:  and  Otho, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  was  chofen  Emperor  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Innocent  the  Second.  However,  he  had  no 
fooner  got  the  Imperial  Crown  upon  his  head,  but  he 
fell  out  with  the  Pope,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
all  men,  feized  upon  Romagna,  and  was  preparing  to 
invade  Sicily  :  upon  which,  being  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  he  was  deferted  by  every  one,  and  Fre- 
derick King  of  Naples  chofen  Emperor  in  his  ftead. 
This  Frederick  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned  there; 
but  the  Pope  being  jealous  of  his  power,  refufed  it, 
and  endeavoured  to  thruft  him  out  of  Italy,  as  he 
had  done  Otho  :  at  which,  Frederick  being  much  of- 
fended, went  into  Germany,  raifed  an  army,  made 
war  upon  Otho,  and  at  laft  overcame  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Innocent  died,  who,  befides  his 
other  magnificent  works,  built  the  Hofpital  di  Santo 
Spirito  at  Rome.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Honorius 
the  Third  :  in  whofe  Pontificate,  the  Orders  of  St. 
Pominick  and  St.  Francis  were  inftituted,  about  the 
year  1218.  This  Pope  crowned  Frederick,  to  whom 
John  (defcended  from  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerufalem, 
who  commanded  the  remainder  of  the  Chriftians  in 
Afia,  and  ftill  retained  that  title)  gave  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  the  title  of  that  Kingdom 
in  dower  with  her,  which  the  Kings  of  Naples  have 
(jorne  ever  fince.     Italy  was  then  circumftanced  in 

this 
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this  manner.  The  Romans  no  longer  appointed  Con- 
suls, but  invefted  fometimes  one,  fometimes  more  of 
the  Senators  with  the  fame  authority.  The  confede- 
racy ftiH  fubfifted,  into  which  the  following  cities  of 
Lombardy  had  entered  againfl  Frederick  BarbarofTa, 
namely,  Milan,  Brefcia,  and  Mantua,  with  moft  of 
thofe  in  Romagna,  befides  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua, 
and  Trevigi.  The  cities  that  took  part  with  the  Em- 
peror, were  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Parma,  Reggio, 
Modena,  and  Trenta.  The  other  cities  and  fortreffes 
.of  Lombardy,  Romania,  and  the  Marca  Trevigiana, 
fided  fometimes  with  one  party,  and  fometimes  with 
the  other,  as  it  beft  fuited  their  intereft. 

In  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Third,  one  Ezelino  came 
to  fettle  in  Italy.  This  man's  grandfon,  whofe  name 
was  likewife  Ezelino,  becoming  very  rich  and  power- 
ful, joined  the  party  of  Frederick,  in  oppofition  to 
the  Pope :  and  it  was  by  his  inftigation  and  affiftance, 
that  Frederick  invaded  Italy,  took  Verona  and  Man- 
tua, difmantled  Vicenza,  feized  upon  Padua,  defeat- 
ed the  army  of  the  Confederates,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Tufcany ;  during  which  time  Ezelino  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  la  Marca  Trevigiana.  But  they 
could  not  take  Ferrara,  as  it  was  defended  by  Azzone 
de  Elle,  and  fome  forces  which  the  Pope  had  in  Lom- 
bardy :  in  recompence  for  which  fervice,  as  foon  as 
the  fiege  was  raifed,  his  Holinefs  gave  that  City  in 
fee  to  the  faid  Azzone,  from  whom  thofe  are  de- 
fended that  are  Lords  of  it  at  this  day  *.  After 
this,  Frederick  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Pifa, 
being  defirous  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  Tufcany  : 
and  "by  the  diftin&ion  which  he  made  betwixt  his 
friends  and  thofe  that  oppofed  him,  he  raifed  fuch 
difcords  and  animofities  amongft  them  as  afterwards 

*  This  fief  returned  to  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  King 
of  Fiance,  who  reftored  it  to  Clement  VIII.  upon  the  death  of  Al- 
phonfo  II.  Duke  of  Ferrara,  1111598,  without  heirs  male;  though  it 
■»\as  claimed  by  the  Duke  of  Modena,  a  territory  that  was  ere&ed 
into  a  Dukedom  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  1452,  in  favour  of 
Borfo  d'Efte,  whofe  family  have  been  in  poffeffion  of  it  ever  fince. 

proved 
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proved  the  ruin  of  all  Italy  :  for  the  two  factions  of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  increafed  every  day,  the  for- 
mer (iding  with  the  Church,  the  other  with  the  Empe- 
ror, and  were  firft  called  by  thofe  names  at  the  City 
of  Piftoia.     When  Frederick  left  Pifa,  he  made  fuch 
terrible  havock  and  devaftation  in  the  territories  of  the 
Church,    that  the   Pope,    having   no   other  remedy, 
proclaimed  a  Crufade  againft  him,  as  his  predeceffors 
had   done  againft  the  Saracens  :  and  Frederick,  for 
fear  6f  being  left  deftitute,  and  fuddenly  deferted  by 
his  own  forces,  as  BarbarofTa  and  other  former  Em- 
perors had  been   upon   the  like  emergencies,  took  a 
large  body  of  Saracens   into  his   pay,    and  to  attach 
them  more  firmly  to  him,  and  flrengthen   his  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Pope  in  Italy,  by  troops  that  defpifed  his 
maledictions,    he  gave  them   Nocera,    that  fo  when 
they  faw  they  had  a  place  of  their  own  whither  they 
could  retreat   upon  occafion,  they  might  ferve  him 
with  more  confidence  and  fecurity. 

Innocent  the  fourth  was  now  made  Pope  •,  who  be- 
ing afraid  of  Frederick,  retired  to  Genoa,  and  from 
thence  into  France,  where  he  affembled  a  Council  at 
Lyons,    at  which  Frederick  deiigned  to  have  been 
prefent  himfelf,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  a  re- 
bellion that  broke  out  in  Parma :  and,  not  fucceed- 
ing  in  his  attempts  to  fupprefs  it,  he  marched  away 
into  Tufcany,  and  from  thence  tranfported  himfelf 
into  Sicily,  where  he  died  not  long  after,  leaving  his 
own  fon  Conrade  in  Suabia,  and   Manfred  his   na- 
tural fon  in  Puglia,  whom  he  had  before  made  Duke 
,  of  Benevento.     But  Conrade  coming  to  take  poiTef- 
fion  of  the  Kingdom,  was  feized  with  an  illnefs   at 
Naples  and  died  there,  leaving  only  one  fon  behind 
him  in  Germany,  whofe  name  was  Conradine.     Man- 
fred therefore  in  the  firft  place,  took  the  government 
of  the  Kingdom  upon  him,  as  guardian  to  Conradine, 
during  his  minority  •,  and  afterwards  giving  out  that 
the  young  Prince  was  dead,  made  himfelf  King,  and 
forced  the  Pope  and  the  Neapolitans,  who  oppofed  it, 
to  acknowledge  him. 

During 
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During  theft  difturbances  in  that  Kingdom,  there 
likewife  arofe  great  commotions  and  diffenfions  in 
Lombardy,  betwixt  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelines 
there.  The  Guelphs  were  headed  by  a  Legace  from  the 
Pope;  and  the  Ghibelines  by  Ezelino,  who  had  got 
porTeiTion  of  almoft  all  that  part  of  Lombardy,  which 
lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Po.  And  as  the  City  of 
Padua  had  revolted  whilft  he  was  engaged  in  this 
war,  he  caufed  twelve  thoufand  of  the  Paduans  to  be 
put  to  death,  but  died  himfelf  before  the  war  was 
ended,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age :  after  which,- 
all  the  territories  that  had  been  in  his  hands  reco- 
vered their  liberty  *.  Manfred  King  of  Naples, 
however,  continued  at  enmity  with  the  Church,  as 
his  predeceffors  had  done,  and  kept  Urban  the  fourth, 
who  then  filled  the  Pontifical  chair,  in  fuch  continual 
alarm,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fet  up  another  Cru- 
fade,  and  to  retire  to  Perugia,  till  he  could  afiemble 
his  forces.  But  finding  that  few  came  in  and  very 
flowly,  and  that  more  powerful  fupplies  were  ne- 
ceffary  to  reduce  him  to  reafon,  he  applied  to 
Lewis  -f-  King  of  France  for  affiftance,  (wnofe  bro- 
ther, Charles  of  Anjou,  he  made  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily)  and  exhorted  him  to  come  into  Italy  to 
take  pofleflion  of  that  Kingdom.  But  the  Pope  died 
before  the  arrival  of  that  Prince  at  Rome,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Clement  the  fourth  ;  in  whofe  time 
Charles  came  to  Oftia  with  thirty  gallies,  having  ap- 
pointed the  reft  of  his  forces  to  march  thither  by 
land.  During  the  flay  that  he  made  at  Rome,  the 
Romans,  out  of  compliment,  conferred  the  fenatorial 

*  Paulus  Jovius  fays,  in  his  Elogies,  he  was  one  of  the  mofc  barba- 
rous Tyrants  that  ever  lived,  killing  man,  woman,  or  child,  upon 
the  leaft  offence,  and  fometimes  without  any  at  all.  The  punish- 
ments and  tortures  he  invented,  were  fuch  as  had  never  been  heard 
of  before.  After  he  had  exercifed  every  kind  of  cruelty  upon  man- 
kind, for  the  fpace  of  forty  years,  he  was  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
foner  by  the  confederated  Princes  of  Lombardy,  in  attempting  to 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  Milan  :  and  being  carried  to  Soncino,  he  died 
mad  there  in  1259  ;  fo  that  he  mull  have  lived  much  longer  than  Ms- 
chiavel  fays  he  did. 

f  Lewis  IX.  commonly  called  St.  Lewis. 
$  Dig- 
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Dignity  upon  him,  and  the  Pope  confirmed  him  in 
his  Kingdom,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  yearly- 
pay  the  Turn  of  fifty  thoufand  florins  to  the  Church  : 
but  at  the  fame  time  published  a  Decree  that  neither 
Charles,  nor  any  other  that  (hould  fucceed  him  in 
that  Kingdom,  mould  be  capable  of  being  Emperor. 
After  which,  Charles  advanced  againft  Manfred, 
whom  he  routed  and  killed  near  Benevento,  and 
took  poffeffion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
But  Conradine,  to  whom  that  Kingdom  of  right  be- 
longed, by  his  father's  will,  having  raifed  a  good 
body  of  forces  in  Germany,  marched  into  Italy  againft 
Charles,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  at  Tagliacozzo, 
and  not  only  defeated,  but  taken,  and  afterwards 
killed,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape 
in  difguife. 

After  this,  Italy  continued  in  peace  till  the  Ponti- 
ficate of  Adrian  the  Fifth,  who  not  being  able  to 
bear  that  Charles  fhould  continue  at  Rome,  and  rule 
every  thing  there,  as  he  did,  by  virtue  of  his  Senator- 
fhip,  removed  to  Viterbo,  and  follicited  Rodolphus 
the  Emperor  to  march  into  Italy  againft  him.  In  this 
manner,  the  Popes,  fometimes  in  defence  of  Reli- 
gion, fometimes  to  gratify  their  own  private  interefh 
and  ambition,  were  continually  calling  foreign  Princes 
into  Italy,  to  foment  new  wars  :  and  no  fooner  had 
they  exalted  one  of  them,  but  they  immediately  re- 
pented of  what  they  had  done,  and  endeavoured  to 
pull  him  down  again :  nor  would  they  fufFer  that  pro- 
vince, which  yet  they  were  not  able  to  fubdue  them- 
felves,  to  be  quietly  enjoyed  by  any  body  dfe.  So 
that  the  Princes  of  it  were  in  continual  dread  of  them, 
efpecially  as  the  Popes  always  got  the  better  of  them, 
either  by  force  or  fraud,  if  they  were  not  out-fchemed, 
as  Boniface  the  eighth,  and  fome  others  of  them, 
were  by  the  Emperors,  under  the  mafk  of  friendfhip. 

Rodolphus  being  detained  by  a  war,  that  he  was 
engaged  in  with  the  King  of  Bohemia,  was  not  at 
leifure  to  come  into  Italy,  till  after  the  death  of  Adrian, 
whofe  fucceffor  in  the  Papacy  was  Nicholas  III.  of 

the 
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the  family  of  Urfini,  a  bold  and  ambitious  man,  and 
determined   at    all  events    to  humble  the  power  of 
Charles  :  for  which  purpofe,   he  contrived,  that  Ro- 
dolphus  the  Emperor  mould  complain  of  Charles  for 
keeping  a  governor  in  Tufcany,  who  fided  with,   and 
fupported   the   faction   of,  the   Guelphs  in  that  pro- 
vince, where  they  had  been  re-eftabli(hed   by  him  af- 
ter the  death  of  Manfred.     To  oblige  the  Emperor 
therefore,  Charles    recalled   that   governor,    and   the 
Pope  fent  one  of  his  Nephews,  who  was  a  Cardinal, 
to  take  pofTefiion  of  it  for  the  Emperor :  in   return 
for  which  favour,  the  Emperor  reftored  Romagna  to 
the  Church,  which   had   been   taken  from  it   by  his 
PredecefTors ;  and   the  Pope  made  Bertoldo  Urfini, 
Duke    of  Romagna.       And    now   thinking   himfelf 
ftrong  enough  to  cope    with   Charles,  he  degraded 
him  from  his  Senatorial  dignity,  and  made  a  Decree, 
that  for  the  future,    no  perfon  of   royal  extraction 
fhould   ever   be  a  Senator  of   Rome.     He    likewife 
formed  a  fecret  defign,  in  concert  with  Peter,  King 
of  Arragon,  to  deprive  Charles  of  Sicily  ;  which  af- 
terwards took  effect  in  the  time  of  his  fucceflbr.    He 
farther  intended  to  have  made  two  Kings,  of  his  own 
family  •,  one  of  Lombardy,  the  other  of  Tufcany  ;  by 
whofe  power  and  aMiftance  the  Church  might  prevent 
any  more  Germans  from  coming  into  Italy,  and  de- 
fend itfelf  again  ft  the  French  that  were  already  fet- 
tled in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.     But  he  died  before 
thefe  ends  could  be  accomplished,  and  was  the  firfl 
Pope  that  openly  avowed  his  ambition,  and  fhewed 
that  under  a  pretence  of  advancing  the  intereits  of 
the  Church,  he  only  defigned  to  aggrandize  his  own 
family.  And  though  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Pope's 
Nephews,  or  other  relations  before  this  time,  yetfuc- 
ceeding  hiftory  is  full  of  them,  and  we  muft  confider 
them  henceforth  as  their  fons  :  for  as  the  Pontifs  for- 
merly endeavoured  to  leave  them  Princes,  they  would 
now  leave  them  Popes,  if  they  could,  and  make  the 
Papacy  hereditary.     But  the  principalities  which  they 
have  hitherto  erected,  have  been  of  fhort  duration  : 

for 
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for  as  the  Popes  are  commonly  old  men  before  their 
exaltation,  and  feldom  Jive  long  after  it,  the  dates 
which  they  found  have  not  iufficient  time  to  eftabhfh 
themfelves,  and  therefore  are  blown  down  by  the 
firft  guft  of  wind,  for  want  of  (Irengch  and  authority 
to  fupport  them. 

This  Pope  was  fucceeded  by  Martin  the  Fourth, 
who  being  a  Frenchman  born,  favoured  the  party  of 
Charles  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Charles  fent  an  army 
to  his  affiftance  in  Romagna,  which  had  rebelled: 
but  as  he  lay  encamped  before  Forli,  Guido  Bonatti, 
an  aitrologer,  who  was  then  in  the  town,  advifed 
the  Garrifon  to  make  a  fally  at  a  particular  hour  ap- 
pointed by  him,  which  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  all 
the  French  forces  were  either  taken  or  killed.  Abouc 
this  time,  the  defigns  that  had  been  formed  by  Pope 
Nicholas,  and  Peter  King  of  Arragon,  were  put  in 
execution :  in  confequence  of  which,  the  Sicilians  * 

*  Moft  writers  agree,  that  Nicholas  III.  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Su« 
tri,  two  years  before  this  event  happened.     Platina,  Du  Chefne,  Bzo- 
vius,  who  continued  the  Annals  of  Baronius  down  to  his  own  time. 
Raynald.  in   Annal.  Ludovic.   Jacob.  Bibliothec.  Pontifk.     Voltaire 
fays  in  his  General  Hiftory  of  Europe,  Vol.  I.  p.  313.     <»  It  is  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  that  a  Sicilian  Gentleman,  whofe   name  was  John  of 
Procida,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a  Francifcan  Friar,  laid  that  fa- 
mous confpiracy,  by  which  every  Frenchman  in  the  ifland  was  to  be 
maflacred  at   the  fame  hour  in   the  evening  of  Eafter   Sunday  1282, 
upon   ringing  the  bell  for  Vefpers.     It  is  certain,  that  this  John  of 
Procida  had  prepared   the  minds  of  the  people   in  Sicily  for  a  revo- 
lution ;  that  he  had  been   negotiating  at  Conftantinople,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon  ;  and  that  Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  Manfred's 
ion  in  law,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Grecian  Emperor 
againft  Charlef  of  Anjou  :  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  Sici- 
lian Vefpers  (as  that  Maffacre  was  afterwards  called)  was   a  preme- 
ditated confpiracy.     If  there  had  been  any  plot  formed,  it  mull  have 
been  put  in  execution  chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  yet  not 
one  Frenchman  was  killed   there.     Malafpina  relates,  that  a  French* 
man,  whofe  Name  was  Droguet,  was  attempting  to  ravifh  a  woman 
at  Palermo,  at  the  very  time  when  the   people  were  going  to  Vefpers  t 
the  woman  cried  out ;  the  people  flocked  to  her  aflfftance,  and  killed 
the  Frenchman.     The  fir  ft  emotion  of  private  revenge,  awakened  the 
general  hatred,  and  the  Sicilians,  excited  by  John  of  Procida,  cried 
out  to  extirpate  the  enemy -.  upon  winch,  they  put  every  Frenchman 
they  found  in  Palermo  to  the  fword.     The  fury,  which  poiTefied  the 
bread  of  every  native,  produced  the  fame  effecf  throughout  the  whole 
Ifland.     It  is  ("aid,  they  ripped  open  the   bellies   of  pregnant  Women, 
and  plucked  out  the  fcetus  as  yet  unformed 3  and  that  the  very  re- 
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maflfacred  all  the  French  in  that  Ifland,  and  Peter 
made  himfclf  mafter  of  it,  under  a  pretence  that  it 
belonged  to  him,  in  right  of  his  wife  Conftantia,  as 
daughter  of  Manfred.  Soon  after,  Charles  died 
whilft  he  was  carrying  on  a  new  war  for  the  recovery 
of  it,  leaving  his  fon  Charles  the  Second,  in  Sicily, 
where  he  had  been  taken  prifoner  during  the  courle 
of  that  war,  but  was  fet  at  liberty  upon  his  parole, 
that  he  would  return  to  his  confinement  there  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  if  he  did  not,  before  that 
time,  prevail  upon  the  Pope  to  confirm  the  Kingdom 
of  Sicily  to  the  Houfe  of  Arragon.  Rodolphus  the 
Emperor,  inftead  of  coming  into  Italy  himielf,  to  re- 
trieve the  reputation  of  the  Imperial  arms,  fent  a 
commiflary  thither,  with  full  power  to  emancipate 
fuch  cities  as  would  buy  their  freedom  :  upon  which 
many  cities  ranfomed  themfelves,  and  changed  their 
laws  and  form  of  government,  when  they  had  re- 
gained their  liberty. 

After  this,  Adolphns,  Duke  of  Saxony,  fucceeded 
to  the  Empire,  and  Pietro  del  Murone  (who  affumed 
the  name  of  Celeftine)  to  the  Papacy  :  but  as  he 
had  been  a  Hermit,  and  was  wholly  given  up  to  de- 
votion, he  abdicated  the  Pontificate  at  the  end  of 
fix  months,  and  Boniface  VIII.  was  elected  in  his 
room.  But  Heaven  ordaining  that  Italy  fhould  one 
day  be  delivered  from  the  yoke,  both  of  the  French 
and  the  Germans,  and  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
her  own  fons,  gracioufiy  raifed  up  the  Colonni  and 
Urfini,  two  great  and  very  powerful  families  in 
Rome,  to  bridle  the  Popes,  and  keep  them  within 

ligious  themfelves  murdered  their  female  penitents  of  the  French 
nation.  It  is  likewife  affirmed,  that  only  one  Gentleman,  a  Pro- 
vencal, whofe  name  was  Des  Porcellets,  efcaped  the  general  (laughter. 
And  yet  it  is  very  <ertain,  that  the  governor  of  Meffina,  with  all  his 
garrifon,  withdrew  from  the  Ifland  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples." 

It  would  be  no  unpleafant  amufement  to  compare  thofe  parts  of 
Voltaire's  General  Hiftory  that  relate  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  with  this 
firil  book  of  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,'  which  is  only  to  be  confidered 
as  a  fummary  account.  He  illuminates  thofe  dark  times,  which  are 
the  fubjecT:  of  it,  with  many  linking  remarks  and  obfervations,  in  his 
ufual  manner. 

due 
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due  bounds  by  their  authority  and  near  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  prevent  them,  when  freed  from  the  ter- 
ror of  foreign  enemies,  from  eftabliihing  themfelves 
in  the  power  they  u fur ped.     Boniface,  therefore,  who 
was  foon   fenfible  of  this   thorn   in   his   fide,  applied 
himielf  with  great  zeal  and   diligence  to  fupprefs  the 
Colonni,  firft  excommunicating,  and   then  proclaim- 
ing a  Crufade  againft  them,  which  indeed  did  them 
fome  injury,  but  was   much  more  prejudicial  to   the 
Church:  for  thole  fwords   which  had  been  drawn  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  chriftian  faith,  and  had  done 
great  and  honourable  fervice,  foon  loft  their  edge  and 
-became  ufelefs,  when  they  were  turned  againfc  Chrif- 
tians,  only  to  fatiate  private   intereft  and  ambition  : 
fo  that  by  degrees,  the  Popes  were  left  weak  and  de- 
fencelefs.     Two  of  the  Colonni,  who  were  Cardinals, 
he  degraded:  and  Sciarra,  the  head  of  that  family, 
flying  from  his  fury  in  difguife,  was  taken  by  Cacalan 
.Corfairs,  and  forced    to   row   in   their  Gallies   like  a 
common   flave;  but   being  known  at  Marfeilles,  he 
was    ranfomed  and    fent   away    to    Philip,    King   of 
France,    whom   Boniface    had   excommunicated   and 
deprived  of  his  Kingdom.     Upon  this,  Philip   con- 
fidering  that  in  all  open  wars  with  the  Popes,  he  had 
conftantly  been  a  lofer,  and   Qiten  in  great  danger  of 
being  utterly  ruined,  now   refolved  to  proceed   in  an- 
other manner,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  (tratagem.     In 
confequence  of  which,  he  pretended  to  fubmir,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  with  the  Pope : 
but  whilft  it  was  carrying  on,  he  privately  fent  Sciarra 
into  Italy,  who  arriving  at  Anagni   (where  the  Pope 
then   relided)  gathered    his    friends   together   in    the 
night,  feized  upon   his   Holinefs's   perfon,  and   made 
him  prifoner.     And  though  he  was  fet  at  liberty  ao-ain 
by  the  people  of  that  town,  yet  fuch  was  his  ra<?e  and 
indignation   at  this  difgrace,  that  he  died  diffracted 
foon  after.     This  Boniface  instituted  the  firft  Jubilee 
in  the  year  1300,  and   made   a  Decree  that  it  mould 
be  celebrated  every  hundred  years  *. 

*  It  is  faid  of  Boniface  VIII.  that  he  entered  the  Pontificate  like  a 
Fox,  reigned  like  a  Lion,  and  died  like  a  Dog,  as  Celeftine  V    his  pre- 
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In  thefe  times,  the  difcords  between  the  Guelph 
and  Ghibeline  factions  produced  great  troubles  in 
Italy ;  which  being  abandoned  by  the  Emperors, 
many  States  recovered  their  liberties,  whilft  others, 
on  the  contrary,  were  feized  upon,  and  ufurped  by 
different  matters.     Pope  Benedict  XI.   reftored  the 

deceflbr,  had  prophefied.  He  perfuaded  Celeftine,  that  he  would 
certainly  be  damned  if  he  did  not  refign  the  Papacy  to  fome  perfon 
more  capable  of  governing  the  church  than  himfelf.  Upon  which 
Celeftine  abdicated,  and  Benedict  Caietano  (as  this  Pontif  was  be- 
fore called)  having  got  himfelf  elected  Pope,  immediately  fent  Ce- 
leftine to  prifon,  where  he  died.  Platina  fays,  that  befides  bis  own 
perfuafions,  he  bribed  a  perfon  to  fpeak  thus  to  him  through  a  hole 
in  the  wall  of  his  Oratory,  by  means  of  a  hollow  cane,  "  Celeftine, 
Celeftine,  dimitte  Papatum,  ft  vis  falvus  fieri:  negotium  fupra  vires 
eft/'  i.  e.  "  Celeftine,  Celeftine,  refign  the  Papacy,  if  thou  haft  any 
regard  for  thy  falvation  ;  the  burden  is  too  heavy  for  thee:"  which 
the  fimple  good  man,  taking  it  for  a  voice  from  Heaven,  immedi- 
ately obeyed  and' abdicated. 

He  provoked  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  to  fuch  a  degree,  by  his 
haughty  and  infolent  behaviour,  that  he  refolved  to  compel  him   by 
force  to  appear  before  a  council  which  be  defigned  to  aflemble  at  Ly- 
ons ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  fent  Sciarra  Colonni  into  Italy,  with  Wil- 
liam Nogaret   his   confidant,  and  one   of  his  generals  ;  who  having 
treated  with  the  Ghibelines,  entered  Anagni,  where  he  then  was,  and 
took  him.     Hoffman  fays,  that  in  a  fynod  and   parliament,  called  by 
Philip,  he  was  accufed  of  Simony,   Murder,  Ufury,  Atheifm,  Adul- 
tery, and  underhand  treaties  with  the  Saracens.     When  he  was  taken 
by  Nogaret,   the  French  general,    who  threatened  to  carry  him  to 
Lyons,  where  he  mould  be  degraded  by  the  council  :  he  laid,  ««  he 
was  not  to  be  frightened  at  the  threats  of  a  Paterin."     Upon  which, 
the  faid  general  (truck  him  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet,  and  taking 
him  by  the   neck>  forced   him  to   Rome,  where  he  died   foon  after, 
frantick,  and  gnawing  his  fleih  off  his  hands  with  his   teeth.     Span- 
heim  adds,  that  when  his  Bull  arrived  in  France,  in  which  he  afferted, 
that  he  was  fupreme  Lord  in   all  temporal,  as   well  as  fpi ritual  con- 
cerns, and  that  Philip  held  his  kingdom  of  him  j  the  fame  was  pub- 
iickly  burnt  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  by  the  affembly 
of  the  States  of  the  Kingdom   that  fame  year,  who  vehemently  pro- 
tected againft  the  Papal  ufurpations  and  encroachments  in  the  refer- 
vation  and  collation   of  Benefices,  taxing  the  Clergy,  &c.  and  that 
the  king  wrote   thus   to  him,  in  anfwer  to  his  Letter:  "   Philippus 
Dei  gratia  Fran  com  m  Rex,  Bonifacio  fe  gerenti  pro  fummo  Pontifice, 
ialutem  modicam  ftu  nullam.     Sciat  maxima  tua  Fatuitas,  in  Tem- 
poralibus  nos  alicui  non  (liberie,  Ecclefiarum  &  Prsebendarum  Colla- 
tionem  ad  nos  jure  regio  pertineie,  &c.  fecus  autem  credentes  fatuos 
&  dementes  reputamus."   i.e.  "  Philip,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King 
of  France,  to  Boniface,  the  pretended  Pope,  little  or   no  greeting. 
Be  it  known  unto  your  Fooliftinefs,  that  we  are  fubjecl  to  none  in 
Temporals,  and  that  the  Collation  to  Churches  and  Prebends  belongs 
to  us  alone  by  our  royal  prerogative  ;  and  thofe  who  think  ocherwife, 
we  account  fools  and  madmen,  &c.'"     This  Pope  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  publifhed  many  works,  which  are  ftill  extant, 
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Houfe  of  Colonni  to  their  former  dignity,  and  not  only 
abfolved  King  Philip,  but  gave  him  his  bleffing.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  the  Papal  Chair  by  Clement  V  who 
being  a  Frenchman,  removed  his  Court  into  France, 
in  the  year  i ^o6  *.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  the 
Second,  King  of  Naples,  was  dead,  and  had  left  the 
Kingdom  to  his  fon  Robert.  The  Empire  alfo  was 
devolved  to  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  who  came  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned,  though  the  Pope  was  not  there. 
Upon  his  arrival,  many  commotions  enfued  in  Lom- 
bardy  :  for  all  the  banifned  perfons,  whether  Guelphs 
or  Ghibelines,  were  returned  to  their  former  habita- 
tions, and  daily  confpiring  to  fupprels  each  other  ; 
which  filled  all  that  province  with  tumult  and  diftrac- 
tion,  notwithftanding  the  emperor  uled  his  utmoft  en- 
deavours to  prevent  it. 

Removing  therefore  out  of  Lombardy,  by  way  of 
Genoa,  he  came  to  Pifa,  with  a  defign  to  have  driven 
King  Robert  out  of  Tufcany  •,  but  not  fucceeding  in 
that,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ftaid  but  a  few 
days :  for  the  Urfini,  with  the  affiftance  of  King  Ro- 
bert, forced  him  to  return  to  Pifa ;  where,  in  order 
to  make  war  with  greater  fecurity  and  convenience 
upon  Tufcany,  and  to  wreft  the  government  of  it 
out  of  Robert's  hands,  he  caufed  it  to  be  invaded 
on  the  other  fide  by  Frederick,  King  of  Sicily.     But 

*  At  the  coronation  of  this  Pontif,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Julius  at 
Lyons,  November  14,  1505,  where  Philip  the  Fair,  Charles  of  Valois 
his  brother,  and  feveral  other  Princes  aflifted,  a  Gallery  that  was 
overloaded  with  fpeftators,  broke  down,  and  killed  John  II.  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  Gaillard  (the  Pope's  brother)  and  many  others  :  the  King 
and  his  brother  lik?wife  were  much  hurt;  the  tiara  fell  from  Cle- 
ment's head;  and  a  jewel  of  great  price  was  loft  out  of  it;  from 
whence  the  omen-dealers  of  thofe  times,  formed  a  fad  prefage,  as  it 
is  faid,  of  the  misfortunes  that  befel  Italy  in  his  reign  by  the  civil 
wars,  occalioned  by  his  removing  the  See  to  Avignon,  where  it  re- 
mained feventy  years ;  a  period  called  by  the  Italians,  "  the  Captivity 
of  Babylon."     PolTevin.  Genebrard. 

Juft  fuch  another  prefage  was  formed  by  forue  Englim  Seers,  when 
our  King  Charles  the  Firit's  ftandard  was  blown  down  at  Notting- 
ham, and  the  head  of  his  cane  fell  off  at  his  trial. — Sad  prefages  in- 
deed, and  fad  prefagers  !  yet  thefe  circumftances,  trivial  as  they  are, 
have  not  been  thought  unworthy  of  relation  by  fome  of  our  hiilo- 
rians  of  the  firft  rank, 
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in  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  defigrrs,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
had  the  greater!  hopes  of  fuccefs,  he  fuddenly  died, 
and  was  fuceeeded  in  the  empire  by  Lewis  of  Bavaria. 
About  this  time,  John  the  Twenty-iecond  *  was 
created  Pope,  in  whole  Pontificate  the  Emperor  car- 
ried on  a  continual  periecution  againft  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Church  :  but  King  Robert  and  the  Floren- 
tines interpofing  in  their  defence,  great  wars  enfued 
in  Lombardy,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Vifconti, 
againft  the  Guelphs ;  and  under  that  of  Caftruccio 
Caftracani,  of  Lucca,  againft  the  Florentines  in  Tuf- 
cany.  And  as  the  family  of  the  Vifconti  were  the 
founders  of  the  Dukedom  of  Milan,  which  was  af- 
terwards one  of  the  five  principal  States  in  Italy,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  perhaps  to  trace  their  original  a  lit- 
tle higher.- 

After  the'  aforementioned  confederacy  amongft  the 
cities  of  Lombardy,  for  their  common  defence 
againft  Frederick  BarbarofTa,  Milan  rifing  again  out 
of  its  ruins,  likewife  entered  into  that  league,  to  take 
revenge  for  the  injuries  it  had  fuftained  :  which  put 
a  ftop  to  the  Emperor's  career,  and  for  a  while  fup- 
ported  the  Pope's  party  in  Lombardy.  In  the  courfe 
of  thofe  wars,  the  family  of  the  Torri  grew  very  povv- 

*  After  the  death  of  Clement  V.  the  See  continued  vacant  above  two" 
years  :  for  the  Cardinals,  affembled  at  Carpentras,  could  not  agree  in 
the  choice  of  a  new  Pope.  Philip  the  Long,  therefore,  Earl  of  Poic- 
tiers,  and  afterwards  King  of  France,  by  order  of  his  brother  Lewis 
X-  went  to  Lyons,  to  get  the  Chair  filled  if  poffible :  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  after  he  had  ui'ed  all  the  art  and  addrefs  he  was  mafter  of,  with 
the  Cardinals  there,  he  at  laft  fhut  them  up  in  a  convent  of  the  Ja- 
cobines,  and  protelted  he  would  never  let  them  out  till  they  had  cho- 
fen  a  Pope.  At  the  end  of  forty  days,  they  began  to  be  lo  tired  of 
their  confinement,  that  they  agreed  to  leave  the  choice  to  Cardinal 
James  d'Olla,  Bifhop  of  Port,  who  immediately  faid,  "  Ego  fum 
Papa  j"  "  then  I'll  be  your  Pope  j"  to  the  general  fatisfaftion  of  all 
the  reft.  He  was  a  native  of  Cahors  in  Querci,  and  fon  of  Arnaud 
d'Offa,  a  poor  Shoemaker  5  but  a  man  well  learned  for  thofe  times, 
efpecially  in  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law.  It  is  faid,  he  left  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  Ducats,  and  feventeen  hundred  thoufand  Florins 
of  gold  in  the  treafury  of  the  Church,  when  he  died.  He  publifhed 
an  EdicT:  in  1312,  wherein  he  declared  all  thofe  obitinate  Hereticks, 
who  affirmed,  "  that  Chrift  and  his  Difciples  had  nothing  which  they 
could  call  their  own  ;  and  forbad  ail  difputes  upon  that  point  in  the 
fcliocls.1*    iNiauclerus.  Du  Chelne, 
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erful,  increafing  their  reputation  more  and  more 
every  day,  whilfl  the  authority  of  the  Emperors  was 
of  no  great  weight  in  thofe  parts.  But  Frederick  the 
Second  coming  into  Italy,  and  the  Ghibeline  faction 
being  reinforced  by  the  affillance  of  Ezelino,  began 
to  gain  ground  in  all  the  cities,  and  particularly  at 
Milan,  where  the  Houfe  of  Vifconti  fiding  with  that 
party,  drove  the  Torri  out  of  that  city.  But  they  did 
not  long  continue  in  that  condition  ;  for  by  an  agree- 
ment made  betwixt  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  they 
were  fuffered  to  return  thither:  And  afterwards, 
when  the  Pope  was  removed  with  his  court  into 
France,  and  Henry  of  Luxembourg  came  to  Rome  to 
be  crowned,  he  was  received  into  Milan  by  Maffeo 
Vifconti  and  Guido  della  Torre,  who  at  that  time 
were  the  heads  of  thofe  two  families. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Maffeo  fecretly  defigned  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  Emperor's  prefence  to  drive  Guido 
out  of  the  City  once  more,  which  he  thought  would 
be  no  difficult  matter,  as  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  Im- 
perial faction  :  for  which  purpofe  he  took  advantage 
of  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  People  againft 
the  infolent  behaviour  of  the  Germans,  privately  en- 
couraging and  perfuading  them  to  take  up  arms  and 
free  themfelves  from  the  yoke  of  thofe  Barbarians. 
After  he  had  difpofed  things  in  a  proper  manner  for 
the  execution  of  his  defign,  he  caufed  a  tumult  to  be 
raifed  by  one  of  his  confidants  :  upon  which,  the 
whole  town  was  immediately  in  an  uproar  againft  the 
Germans.  And  no  fooncr  was  the  tumult  begun, 
but  Maffeo,  with  his  fons,  fervants,  and  partifans 
were  in  arms,  and  ran  to  the  Emperor,  alluring  him 
it  was  raifed  by  the  Torri,  who,  not  content  to  live 
in  a  private  condition,  fomented  thefe  infurrections, 
in  order  to  wreft  the  city  of  Milan  out  of  his  hands, 
by  which  they  thought  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with 
the  Guelphs,  and  fo  become  Princes  of  it  :  exhort- 
ing him  at  the  fame  time,  hov/ever,  to  be  of  good 
courage,  for  they  and  their  friends  were  both  able 
and  ready  to  defend  him  at  all  events,  provided  he 
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was  not  wanting  to  himfelf.  The  Emperor  believing 
every  thing  to  be  true  that  Maffeo  had  insinuated, 
immediately  joined  his  forces  with  thofe  of  the  Vif- 
conti, and  fell  upon  the  Torri,  who  were  difperfed 
up  and  down  the  city  to  compofe  the  tumult :  and 
having;  killed  fuch  of  them  as  fell  into  their  hands, 
they  banifhed  the  reft  and  fcized  upon  their  eftates. 
So  that  Maffeo  Vifconti  ha  vino  by  thefe  means  made 
himfelf,  as  it  were,  Prince  of  Milan,  was  fucceeded 
in  the  government  of  it  by  Galeazzo  and  Azzo;  and 
they  by  Luchino  and  Giovanni,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  afterwards  Archbifhop  of  that  city.  Luchino 
died  fir  ft  and  left  two  fons,  Bernabo  and  Galeazzo. 
Galeazzo  dying  not  long  after,  left  one  fon  named 
Giovanni  Galeazzo,  commonly  called  the  Count  di 
Virtu,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  Archbifhop,  treach- 
erouQy  murdered  his  uncle  Bernabo,  made  himfelf 
fole  Prince,  and  was  the  firft  that  took  upon  him  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Milan  *.  He  left  two  fons,  Philip 
and  Giovanni  Maria  Angelo,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
killed  by  the  people  of  Milan  :  fo  that  the  govern- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  alone,  and  he  dying 
without  male  iffue,  the  Dukedcm  was  transferred  from 
the  Hcufe  of  the  Vifconti  to  that  of  the  Sforza's  ; 
the  manner  and  occafion  of  which  fhall  be  more  par- 
ticularly related  in  its  proper  place.  In  the  mean 
time  we  muft  refume  the  thread  of  our  narration. 

Lewis  the  Emperor  came  into  Italy  to  encourage 
his  party  and  to  receive  the  Crown  :  and  wanting  a 
handle  to  extort  money  from  the  Milanefe,  whilft  he 
v/as  there,  he  pretended  he  would  leave  them   to  en- 

*  The  archbifhop  was  much  fuch  another  monfter  as  Ezelino,  and 
the  Count  was  very  little  better  ;  yet  he  was  called  a  Saint.  Philip  de 
Comines  fays,  Mem.  1.  vii.  p.  451-  That  when  he  was  at  Pavia,  the 
Carthufians  fhewed  him  his  body,  at  leait  his  bones,  depofited  in  a 
place  near  the  chancel,  and  higher  than  the  chief  altar  in  their  Con- 
vent, to  which  they  went  un  by  a  ladder ;  and  one  cf  them  calling 
him  Saint,  he  afked  him  foftly,  why  he  gave  him  that  title,  fince  he 
could  fee  the  arms  of  fevera)  Cities  painted  round  his  tomb,  that  he 
had  either  ufurped,  or  had  no  right  to?  In  anfwer  to  which,  the 
friar  whifpered  in  his  ear,  "  in  this  country  we  give  the  title  of 
Saint  to  all  from  whom  we  receive  any  benefit." 
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joy  their  former  liberties,  and  actually  threw  the 
Vifconti  into  prifon.  But  afterwards,  at  the  media- 
tion of  Caftruccio  Caftracani  of  Lycca,  he  releafed 
them,  marched  forwards  to  Rome,  and  made  Pietro 
della  Corvara  Antipope,  (on  purpofe  to  create  frefh 
troubles  and  difturbances  in  Italy)  by  whofe  autho- 
rity and  the  power  of  the  Vifconti,  he  thought  he 
fhould  be  ftrong  enough  to  humble  his  enemies  both 
in  Tufcany  and  Lombardy.  But  the  death  of  Ca- 
ftruccio, which  happened  juft  at  that  time,  put  an 
end  to  his  hopes,  and  gave  a  fatal  turn  to  his  affairs  . 
for  Pifa  and  Lucca  immediately  rebelled  upon  it,  and 
the  Pifans  feizing  upon  the  Antipope,  fent  him  pri- 
foner  to  the  Pope  in  France :  fo  that  the  Emperor, 
defpairing  of  his  affairs  in  Italy,  foon  quitted  it  and 
returned  into  Germany.  He  was  hardly  gone  before 
John,  King  of  Bohemia,  came  into  Italy  with  an 
army,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ghibelines  of  Brefcia, 
and  took  pofTeffion  both  of  that  city  and  Bergamo. 
The  Pope  (how  well  foever  he  diffembled  it)  was  not 
difpleafed  at  his  coming,  and  therefore  his  Legate  at 
Bologna,  privately  favoured  him,  looking  upon  him 
as  a  proper  instrument  to  prevent  the  Emperor's  re- 
turn. Thefe  proceedings  entirely  changed  the  condi- 
tion and  circumftances  of  Italy  :  for  the  Florentines 
and  King  Robert,  feeing  that  the  Legate  privately 
abetted  the  attempts  of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  declared 
themfelves  enemies  to  all  fuch  as  were  favoured  by 
the  Legate  and  the  King  of  Bohemia :  and  many 
Princes  without  regard  to  either  faction,  afTociated 
themfelves  with  them,  amongft  whom  were  the  fami- 
lies of  Vifconti  and  Scali  *,  Philip  Gonzaga  of  Man- 
tua, and  thofe  of  Carrara  and  Efte  ;  for  which  the 
Pope  excommunicated  them  all,  and  the  King  being 
terrified  at  this   confederacy,   went    home  again   to 

*  Thefe  Scali  were  Princes  of  Verona,  and  the  anceftors  of  Jofeph 
and  Julius  Cselar  Scaliger,  fo  well  known  to  the  world  for  their  great 
erudition  and  many  admirable  works.  Jofeph  had  a  patent  from  the 
French  King,  in  which  he  is  acknowledged  the  right  heir  to  Julius, 
and  Julius  owned  as  Prince  of  Verona. 
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raife  more  forces.  But  at  his  return  into  Italy  with  a 
larger  army,  he  0: 111  found  the  enterprize  fo  difficult 
that  he  abandoned  it,  and  marched  back  into  Bohe- 
mia, though  much  to  the  diffatisfaction  of  the  Le- 
gate, leaving  garrifons  only  in  Reggio  and  Modena, 
and  recommending  Parma  to  the  care  of  Marfilio  and 
Pietrio  de  Roffi,  two  of  the  moll  powerful  men  in 
that  city.  As  foon  as  he  was  gone,  Bologna  likewiie 
entered  into  the  league,  and  the  confederates  divided 
the  four  cities  that  ftill  adhered  to  the  Church  amongft 
themfelves  :  the  Scali  had  Parma,  the  Gonzagi  Reg- 
gio,  the  Efti  Modena,  and  Lucca  fell  to  the  Floren- 
tines. But  many  differences  enfued  upon  this  parti- 
tion, which,  for  the  moft  part,  were  afterwards  com- 
pofed  by  the  Venetians. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  perhaps  to  fome,  that  amongfl: 
all  the  other  occurrences  and  revolutions  which  hap- 
pened in  Italy,  I  have  not  made  any  mention  of  the 
Venetians  before,  although  their  power  and  rank 
place  them  above  any  other  republic  or  principality 
in  that  country.  But  to  put  an  end  to  their  wonder, 
and  to  (hew  my  reafons  for  this  omiffion,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  look  a  good  way  back  ;  that  fo  the  origin,  and 
foundation  of  that  date  may  be  the  more  clearly 
known  to  every  one,  and  what  were  the  motives  that 
fo  long  reilrained  them  from  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy. 

Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  having  laid  fiege  to 
Aquileia,  the  inhabitants  after  an  obltinate  defence, 
being  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  and  defpairing  of  re- 
lief, abandoned  the  town,  and  removed  with  as  many 
of  their  effects  as  they  could,  to  fome  uninhabited 
rocks  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Pa- 
duans  alfo,  feeing  the  fire  fo  near  them,  and  con- 
cluding, that  after  Aquileia  was  taken,  the  next  vifit 
would  be  to  them,  carried  away  their  moft  valuable 
goods,  together  with  their  wives,  children,  and  old 
men,  to  a  place  called  *  Rivo  Alto  upon  the  fame 

*  That  quarter  of  the  city  is  ftill  called  Rialto,  where  there  is  one 
of  the  fineft  arches  in  Europe  thrown  over  the  grand  Canal. 
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coaft,  leaving  the  young  men,  and  fuch  as  were  fit  to 
bear  arms,  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Monfelice  and  the  hills  about  it,  being  under 
the  fame  apprehenfions,  likewife  retired  to  other  lit- 
tle iflands  in  that  fea.  After  Aquileia  was  taken, 
and  Padua,  Monfelice,  Vicenza,  and  Verona,  facked 
and  deftroyed  by  Attila,  the  remainder  of  the  Padu-, 
ans  and  the  molt  confiderable  of  the  reft  fettled  in 
the  marines  about  Rivo  Alto ;  and  all  the  people 
round  that  Province  which  was  anciently  called  Ve- 
netia  -f,  being  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the 
fame  calamities,  joined  themfelves  with  them,  forced 
by  necefiity  to  change  their  pleafant  and  fertile  habi- 
tations for  rough  and  barren  rocks,  void  of  all  com- 
fort and  convenience.  However,  as  their  number 
was  large,  and  their  territories  but  ftrait,  they  foon 
made  them  not  only  habitable  but  delightful,  and 
framing  wholefome  laws  and  ordinances  amongft 
themfelves,  lived  fo  happily  and  fecurely,  whilft  the 
reft  of  Italy  was  torn  to  pieces,  that  in  a  fhort  time 
they  became  very  powerful  and  refpectable.  For, 
befides  the  above  mentioned  inhabitants,  many  other 
people  reforted  to  them  from  the  cities  of  Lombardy, 
who  were  driven  away  from  thence  by  the  inhumanity 
of  Clefi,  King  of  the  Lombards  :  by  which  they 
grew  fo  ftrong,  that  when  Pepin,  King  of  France,  at 
the  follicitation  of  the  Pope,  undertook  to  drive  the 
Lombards  out  of  Italy,  it  was  ftipulated  in  the  treaty 
betwixt  him  and  the  eaftern  Emperor,  that  the  Duke 
of  Benevento  and  the  Venetians  mould  not  be  fubject 
either  to  one  or  the  other,  but  fufFered  by  both  to  en- 
joy their  liberties.  Befides,  as  neceffity  had  fixed 
their  habitation  amongft  the  waters,  and  they  had 
not  lands  fufficient  to  fupply  them  with  the  conveni- 
ences of  life,  it  forced  them  to  have  recourfe  to  na- 
vigation for  fubfiftence  :  by  which  they  filled  their 
city  with  fuch  variety  of  merchandize  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  that  other  people  who  had  occafion  for 

t  This  country  was  formerly  conquered,  and  fo  named,  by  a  peo- 
ple who  came  from  Vennes,  in  Bretagne. 
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it,  repaired  thither  in  great  numbers  to  furnifh  them- 
felves.      For   many    years    therefore,    they    had    no 
thoughts  of  any  further  dominion   than  what  might 
ferve   to  facilitate   and   extend  their  commerce :  for 
which  purpofe,  they  bought  feveral  Ports   in  Greece 
and  Syria  •,  and  the  French  often  making  ufe  of  their 
(hipping  to  tranfport  their  forces  into  Afia,  gave  them 
the  Iiland  of  Candia  in  return.     In   this  manner,   by 
degrees,  their  name  became  formidable    at  fea,  and 
fo  much  refpected  at  land,  that  in  almoft  all  difputes 
betwixt  the  neighbouring  States,  they  were  called  (in 
as  arbitrators :  as  it  happened  in  the  differences  that 
arofe  betwixt  the  Confederates  about  the  towns  that 
were  to  be  divided  amongft  them  ;  which  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Venetians,  Bergamo  and  Brefcia  were 
awarded  to  the  Vifconti.     But  growing  more  ambi- 
tious after  a  while,  they  firft  feized  upon  Padua,   Vi- 
cenza,  Trevigi,    and  then   upon  Verona,    Bergamo, 
and  Brefci,  befides  many  other  cities  in  Romagna  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples ;  by  which  they   became  fo 
confiderable,  that  not  only  the  Italian  Princes,  but 
thofe  on  the  other  fide  the  mountains  grew  jealous  of 
their  power,  and  entered   into  a  league  againft  them, 
which  in  one  day  took  from  them  all  that  they   had 
been  many   years   in  acquiring  with,  infinite  induflry 
and  expence.     And  though   they  have   lately   in  our 
times  recovered  part  of  their  former  dominions ;  yet 
as     they    have   not   likewife  regained    their   ancient 
power  and  reputation,  they  now  lie  at  the  mercy   of 
others :  which  indeed  is  the  cafe  at  prefent  of  all  the 
Italian  Princes. 

The  Pontifical  chair  was  filled  at  this  time  by  Be- 
nedict the  Twelfth,  who  looked  upon  Italy  as  loft ; 
and  being  apprehenfive  that  Lewis  the  Emperor 
would  become  abfolute  mailer  of  it,  he  refolved  to 
make  all  fuch  his  friends  there  as  ufurped  any  territo- 
ries that  formerly  were  fubject  to  the  Empire  ;  ima-. 
gining  that  the  fear  of  being  difpofiefTed  of  them  by 
the  Emperor,  would  make  them  ready  to  join  him 
heartily  in  defending  Italy.     For    this  purpofe,    he 

pub- 
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publifhed  a  Decree  to  confirm  all  the  ufurped  titles 
and  eftates  in  Lombardy  to  thofe  that  were  then  in 
pofieflion  of  them  :  but  before  this  grant  had  time  to 
operate,  he  died  and  was  fucceeded  by  Clement  the 
Sixth.  The  Emperor  therefore  obferving  how  libe- 
rally the  Pope  had  difpofed  of  the  States  that  belong- 
ed to  the  Empire,  that  he  might  not  be  behind  hand 
with  him  in  fuch  fort  of  generofity,  likewife  gave 
away  all  the  States  which  had  been  ufurped  from  the 
Church,  to  be  held  of  the  Empire  by  the  prefent 
pofTefrors.  By  which  donation,  Galeotto  Malatefta 
and  his  brothers  became  Lords  of  Rimini,  Pefaro, 
and  Fano  ;  Gentile  da  Varano,  of  Camerino  •,  Guido 
da  Polenta,  of  Ravenna  ;  Sinibaldo  Ordelaffi,  of  Forli 
and  Cefena  ;  Giovanni  Manfredi,  of  Faenza  ;  Ludo- 
vico  Alidofi  of  Imola  •,  and  many  more,  of  other 
places :  fo  that  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Church,  there  were  hardly  any  left  without  a  new 
mailer :  which  reduced  the  Church  to  the  low  condi- 
tion it  was  in  till  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Sixth, 
who,  in  our  times,  drove  the  pofterity  of  thofe  in- 
truders out  of  their  poffeffions,  to  their  utter  ruin, 
and  reftored  it  to  its  former  fplendor  and  authority. 

At  the  time  of  this  donation,  the  Emperor  was  at 
Trent,  and  gave  out,  that  he  would  come  into  Italy  ; 
which  was  the  occafion  of  great  commotions  in  Lom- 
bardy ;  where  the  Vifconti  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  Parma.  Not  long  after,  Robert  King  of  Naples 
died,  and  left  only  two  grand-daughters,  (the  chil- 
dren of  his  fon  Charles,  who  died  but  a  little  while 
before)  the  eldeft  of  which,  Giovanna,  or  Joan,  ac- 
cording to  his  will  was  to  inherit  the  crown,  on  con- 
dition that  (he  married  Andrew  his  nephew,  and  fon 
to  the  King  of  Hungary,  which  (he  did  :  but  they 
did  not  live  long  together,  for  fhe  put  him  to  death, 
and  married  Lewis,  Prince  of  Taranto,  who  was  alfo 
her  couftn.  Upon  which,  Andrew's  brother  Lewis, 
King  of  Hungary,  came  into  Italy,  with  an  army,  to 
revenge  his  death,  and  drove  Giovanna  and  her  huf- 
band  out  of  their  Kingdom. 

About 
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About  this  time,  a  very  memorable  event  happened 
at  Rome.  One  *  Niccolo  di  Lorenzo,  Chancellor  or. 
the  Capitol,  turned  the  Senator's  out  of  the  city,  and 
affuming  the  title  of  Tribune,  made  himfelf  head  of 
that  Commonwealth,  and  reduced  it  to  its  ancient 
form  of  government,  with  fo  much  reputation  and 
appearance  of  juftice,  that  not  only  the  neighbouring 
States,  but  all  Italy, 'fent  Ambaffadors  to  him  :  and 
Several  of  the  remoter  Provinces  feeing  their  old  Me- 
tropolis exert  itfelf  in  this  manner,  began  to  lift  up 
their  heads  again,  and  ibme  out  of  fear,  others  out 
,of  hope,  endeavoured  to  fhew  it  all  manner  of  re- 
fpect.  But  Niccolo,  notwithstanding  the  extraordi- 
mary  reputation  he  had  acquired,  was  foon  obliged  to 
quit  his  new  office  •,  for  as  he  found  himfelf  not  equal  to 
'fo  great  a  weight,  he  privately  retired  without  any  com- 
puifion,  to  fhelter  himfelf  under  the  wings  of  Charles, 
King  of  Bohemia,  who,  by  the  Pope's  mandate,  had 
been  elected  Emperor,  in  oppofition  to  Lewis  of  Ba- 
varia. That  Prince,  however,  inftead  of  affording 
him  an  afylum  as  he  expected,  Tent  him  prifoner  to 
Rome,  out  of  complaifance  to  the  Pope,  from  whom 
he  had  received  fo  great  favours.  Not  long  after, 
one  Francifco  Baroncegli,  in  imitation  of  Niccolo, 

*  His  proper  name  was  Niccolo  Gabrini  di  Lorenzo,  or  Rienzi. 
There  is  a  circumftantial  and  very  remarkable  narrative  of  this  con- 
spiracy, written  in  French,  by  the  Fathers  Brumoy  and  Cerceau,  in 
Svo.  and  published  in  En'gnKh  about  fe\en  or  eight  years  ago  :  from 
the  preface  of  which  take  the  following  extracl  :  "  To  be  told,  that 
the  fon  of  a  fmall  Innkeper  and  of  a  Wafher woman,  raifed  himfelf 
to  fovereign  Power,  mull  appear  ftrange  :  that  he  did  this  without 
any  regular  gradation,  and  almoft  in  an  infiant,  mull  feem  ftill 
ftranger;  that  he  atchieved  this  without  any  patron,  and  almoft  with- 
out any  afllftance,  has  yet  more  of  the  marvellous  :  that  he  did  it 
purely  by  dint  of  parts,  and  fupported  what  was  called,  and  in  the 
end  became  really,  tyranny,  rather  by  eloquence  than  force,  rifes 
higher  ftill  :  but  when  it  is  added,  that  being  degraded,  delivered  up 
to  the  power  again  ft  which  he  had  rebelled,  he  fbould,  by  the  bare 
exertion  of  the  fame  talents,  not  only  efcape  punimment,  but  induce 
that  power  to  deliver  him  out  of  prifon,  and  to  replace  him  in  the 
high  ftation  from  which  he  had  fallen,  feems  altogether  incredible. 
The  following  (beets  however,  undeniably  prove  that  all  this  actually 
happened,  and  much  more  :  fo  that  in  effect,  though  a  true  hii- 
tory,  it  djftances  in  point  of  wonder,  even  the  boldeft  fictions  in 
Romance." 

I  pof- 
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porTcrled  himfelf  of  the  Tribunefhip,  and  once  more 
drove  the  fenators  out  or"  the  city  :  fo  that  the  Pope, 
as  the  readieft  way  to  fupprefs  him,  fet  Niccolo  at 
liberty,  and  not  only  fent  him  to  Rome,  but  rein- 
ftated  him  in  his  former  office  :  upon  which,  he  re- 
fumed  the  government  of  the  city,  and  caufed  Fran- 
cifco  to  be  put  to  death.  But  as  the  Colanni  took 
offence  at  his  manner  of  proceeding,  he  himfelf,  not 
long  after,  underwent  the  fame  fate,  and  the  Senators 
were  reftored  to  their  ancient  authority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  King  of  Hungary  having 
depofed  Queen  Giovanna,  returned  to  his  own  King- 
dom. But  the  Pope,  who  rather  chofe  to  have  the 
Queen  for  a  neighbour,  than  that  King,  fo  contrived 
matters,  that  the_kingdom  was  reftored  to  her,  upon 
condition,  that  her  hufband  Lewis  mould  renounce 
the  title  of  King,  and  be  content  with  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Taranlo.  The  year  1350  being  come,  his 
Holinefs  refolved  that  the  Jubilee,  inftead  of  being 
held  every  hundredth  year,  as  had  been  ordained  by 
Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  mould  be  celebrated  every 
fiftieth  ;  and  having  paffed  a  decree  for  that  purpofe, 
the  Romans,  out  of  gratitude  for  fo  great  a  Bene- 
faction, confented  that  he  mould  fend  four  Cardinals 
to  reform  their  City,  and  make  what  Senators  he 
thought  fit  *.     After  which  he  declared  Lewis  of  Ta- 

*  The  Jubilee  is  a  feftival  year,  celebrated  with  great  foleranity  by 
the  Romilh  Church,  when  the  Pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all 
Sinners  that  vifit  the  Churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  It 
was  firft  inftituted,  as  has  been  already  laid,  by  Boniface  VIII.  about 
the  year  1300,  in  favour  of  fuch  as  fhould  come  "  ad  lnnina  Apofto- 
lorum  ;"  and  was  to  return  only  once  in  an  hundred  years,  like  the 
Ludi  Saeculares  of  the  antient  Romans ;  at  which  time,  the  people 
were  invited  by  a  Cryer,  "  to  come  and  lee  a  fight  that  no  man  liv- 
ing had  ever  feen,  or  mould  fee  again."  The  firft  celebration  of  it 
fo  enriched  the  city  of  Rome,  that  it  was  called  the  Golden  Year  ; 
which  induced  Clement  VI.  to  reduce  the  period  to  fifty  years.  Ur- 
ban VI.  appointed  it  to  be  held  every  thirty-five  -years,  that  being 
the  age  of  our  Saviour  when  he  was  crucified  :  and  Sixtus  IV.  brought 
it  down  to  every  twenty-fifth.  Boniface  IX.  granted  the  privilege  of 
holding  Jubilees  to  feveral  Princes  and  Monafteries.  The  Monks  of 
Canterbury  had  one  every  fifty  years  3  when  people  nocked  from  all 
parts,  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Becket.  They  are  now  become 
more  frequent  j  and  the  Pope  grants  them  as  often  as  the  Church,  or 
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ranto,  King  of  Naples  again  •,  and  Queen  Giovanna, 
in  return  for  that  favour,  gave  Avignon  to  the  Church, 
which  was  a  part  of  her  patrimony. 

By  this  time,  Luchino  Vifconti  being  dead,  Gio- 
vanni, Archbifhop  of  Milan,  remained  fole  Lord  of 
that  city  •,  and  making  fev'eral  wars  upon  Tufcany, 
and  the  neighbouring  States,  became  very  confider- 
able.  After  his  deceafe,  the  government  devolved  to 
his  two  nephews,  Bernabo  and  Galeazzo  :  but  Gale- 
azzo  dying  foon  after,  left  his  fon  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
to  (hare  the  State  with  his  uncle.  Charles,  King  of 
Bohemia,  was  now  made  Emperor,  and  Innocent  the 
Sixth,  Pope  i  who,  having  fent  Cardinal  Egidius,  a 

himfelf,  have  occafion  for  them.  There  is  ufually  one  at  the  inau- 
guration of  every  new  Pontif. 

to  To  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Jubilee,  the  Bull  enjoins 
fafting,  alms,  and  prayers.  It  gives  a  prieft  full  power  to  abfolve  in 
all  cafes,  even  in  thofe  that  are  otherwife  referved  to  the  Pope,  to 
commute  for  vows,  &c.  in  which  it  differs  from  a  plenary  Indulgence. 
During  the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  all  other  Indulgences  are  fufpended. 

One  of  our  Kings,  Edward  III.  caufed  his  birth-day  to  be  obferved 
in  the  manner  of  a  Jubilee,  when  he  became  fifty  years  of  age,  but 
not  before  or  after.  He  releafed  all  prifoners,  pardoned  all  offences 
except  treafon,  made  good  laws,  and  granted  many  privileges  to  the 
people. 

There  are  particular  Jubilees  in  certain  cities,  when  feveral  of 
their  feftivals  happen  on  the  fame  day:  at  Puy  en  Velay,  for  inftance, 
when  the  feaft  of  the  Annunciation  happens  on  Good  Friday  ;  and 
at  Lyons,  when  St.  John  Baptift's  day  falls  on  the  Feftival  of  Corpus 
Chrifti.  In  1644,  the  Jefuits  celebrated  a  folemn  Jubilee  at  Rome  j 
that  being  the  centenary,  or  hundredth  year,  from  the  inftitution  of 
their  Order  ;  and  the  fame  Ceremony  was  obferved  in  all  their  Con- 
vents throughout  the  world. 

Jubileus  or  Jubilsus,  is  ufed  amongft  the  Romanifts  to  fignify  a 
Religious  that  has  been  fifty  years  in  a  monafcery,  or  an  Ecclefiaftic, 
who  has  been  in  Orders  fifty  years.  Such  veterans  are  difpenfed  with 
in  fome  places,  from  attending  Matins,  or  a  ttricT:  obfervation  of  any 
other  of  their  rules.  The  word  is  alfo  extended  to  any  man  that  is 
an  hundred  years  old,  and  to  a  pofTeflioh  of  fifty.  "  Si  ager  non  in- 
veniatur  in  fcriptione,  inquiratur  de  fenioribus,  quantum  temporis 
fuerit  cum  altero  ;  &  fi  fub  certo  Jubilseo  manferit  fine  vituperatione, 
maneat  in  asternum" — fay  the  Lawyers. 

Petrarch,  who  was  cotemporary  with  this  Pope  (Clement  VI.)  fays, 
he  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  makes  particular  mention  of  his  ex- 
traordinary memory,  which  retained  every  thing  with  that  exactness, 
that  he  had  not  fo  much  as  the  power  of  forgetfulnefs  :  and  what  is 
ftill  more  remarkable,  he  fays,  this  prodigious  memory  was  acquired 
by  a  dangerous  fall,  the  fears  of  which  remained  upon  his  head  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

Spa- 
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Spaniard,  into  Italy,  retrieved  the  reputation  of  the 
Church,  by  his  virtue  and  good  conduct,  not  only  in 
Rome  and  Romagna,  but  all  over  Italy.  He  reco- 
vered Bologna,  which  had  been  ufurped  by  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Milan  ;  and  forced  the  Romans  to  admit  a 
foreign  Senator  every  year,  of  the  Pope's  appoint- 
ment. He  made  an  honourable  accommodation  with 
the  Vifconti.  He  routed  and  took  prifoner  one  John 
Aguto,  or  Augut,  an  Englifhman,  who  was  come  into 
Tufcany  with  four  thoufand  forces  of  that  nation,  to 
the  affiftance  of  the  Ghibelines.  After  which,  Urban 
the  [Fifth  fucceeded  to  the  Pontificate,  refolved  to 
vifit  Italy  and  Rome  itfelf,  where  Charles  the  Empe- 
ror came  to  meet  him  :  and,  after  a  ftay  of  fome 
months,  Charles  returned  into  Bohemia,  and  the  Pope 
to  Avignon. 

Gregory  the  Twelfth  *  fucceeded  Urban,  and  Car- 
dinal Egidius  being  now  dead,  Italy  relapfed  into  its 
former  diftraclions,  which  were  chiefly  occafioned  by 
a  confederacy  againft  the  Vifconti.  The  Pope  there- 
fore fent  a  Legate  into  Italy  with  fix  thoufand  Bretons, 
whom  he  followed  in  perfon,  and  brought  back  his 
court  with  him  to  Rome,  in  the  year  1376,  after  it 
had  refided  in  France  for  the  fpace  of  71  years.  When 
this  Pontif  died,  Urban  the  Sixth  was  created  Pope? 
and  not  long  after,  ten  of  the  Cardinals  complaining 
of  an  unfair  Election,  chofe  Clement  the  Seventh  3C 
Fondi.  In  the  mean  time  the  Genoefe  rebelled,  after 
they  had  lived  quietly  many  years  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Vifconti,  and  there  were  great  wars  be- 
twixt them  and  the  Venetians  about  the  Ifland  of 
Tenedos,  in  which  all  Italy  by  degrees  became  con- 
cerned :  and  in   thefe  wars  the  ufe  of  Cannon   was 

*  Machkyel  fays  Gregory  XII.  but  it  is  a  miftake.  ;  ag  indeed  ther<? 
are  many  in  all  the  chronological  tables  of  the  Popes  :  fome  inferring 
the  Antipopes,  and  others  omitting  them.  There  are  great  difputes 
alfo  amongft  the  learned  ^bout  the  time  of  the  choice  and  deceafe  of 
feveral  Pontifs.  Thofe  that  have  wrote  the  beft  upon  this  fubje£t, 
are  our  two  learned  Countrymen,  Dr.  John  Pearfon,*  and  Mr.  Henry 
Dodwell,  in  their  difiertations  upon  the  Succeflion  of  the  firft  Bilhops 
of  Rome,  and  in  the  Annales  Cyprianici3  written  by  the  former,' 

Yol.  I.  F  firft 
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firft  *  introduced,  which  had  been  lately  invented  by 
the  Germans.  The  Genode  prevailed  at  firft,  and 
kept  Venice  blocked  up  for  feveral  months ;  but  the 
Venetians  got  the  better  in  the  end,  and  made  an 
honourable  peace  with  them,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Pope. 

In  the  year  1381  there  was  a  fchifm  in  the  Church 
(as  we  have  faid  before)  and  Queen  Giovanna  took 
part  with  the  Antipope.  Upon  which,  Pope  Urban 
let  an  invafion  on  foot  againft  her,  and  fent  Carlo 
Durazzo,  a  defcendant  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Naples, 
with  an  army,  into  her  Kingdom,  who  foon  porTefTed 
himfelf  of  it,  and  drove  her  into  France ;  which  fo 
provoked  the  King  of  that  nation,  that  he  fent  Lewis 
of  Anjou  into  Italy  to  reinftate  the  Queen,  to  force 
Urban  out  of  Rome,  and  to  fet  up  the  Antipope. 
But  Lewis  dying  before  all  this  could  be  accomplilh- 
ed,  his  army  difperfed  and  returned  into  France  ;  at 
which  the  Pontif  took  courage  and  went  in  perfon  to 
Naples,  where  he  threw  nine  Cardinals  into  prifon  for 
having  fided  with  France  and  the  Antipope.  After 
this,  he  was  affronted  with  the  King  for  refufing  to 
make  one  of  his  nephews  Prince  of  Capua  :  but  con- 
cealing his  refentment,  he  defired  he  would  give  him 
leave  to  refide  at  Nocera  for  a  while ;  which  being 
granted,  he  prefently  fortified  himfelf  there,  and  be- 
gan to  concert  meafures  for  depriving  him  of  the 
whole  Kingdom.  But  the  King  taking  the  alarm, 
advanced  againft  Nocera  and  laid  fiege  to  it ;  from 
whence  the  Pope,  however,  made  his  efcape  and  got 
to  Genoa,  where  he  put  the  Cardinals  to  f  death  that 
were  his  prifoners,    and  then    returning  to  Rome, 

*  Larrey  makes  brafs  cannon  the  invention  of  J.  Owen  ;  and  fays, 
the  firft  that  were  known  in  England,  were  in  1535.  Cannon,  how- 
ever, he  owns  were  known  long  before;  and  obferves,  that  there  were 
five  pieces  in  the  Englifh  army  at  the  battle  of  Creffi,  in  134.6,  which 
were  the  firft  that  had  been  feen  in  France.  Mezeray  alfo  fays,  that. 
King  Edward  the  Third  ftruck  a  terror  into  the  French  army,  by 
five  or  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  as  it  was  the  firft  time  they  had  ever  feen 
fuch  dreadful  engines. 

f  He  caufed  them  to  be  fewed  up  in  bags,  and  thrown  into  the  Sea. 

created 
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created  twenty-eight  new  ones  to  ftrengthen  his  party. 
Carlo  went  into  Hungary,  was  proclaimed  King  there, 
and  died  foon  after,  having  left  his  wife  at  Naples, 
and  two  children  whom  he  had  by  her,  one  named 
Ladiflaus,  the  other  Giovanna. 

In  the  mean  time,  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Vifconti  had 
killed  his  uncle  Bernabo,  and  feized  upon  the  State  of 
Milan  -,  and  not  being  content  with  having  made  him- 
felf  fole  mafter  of  all  JLombardy,  he  formed  a  defign 
upon  Tufcany  alfo  :  but  juft  at  a  time  when  he  flat- 
tered himfelf  with  the  greateft  hopes  of  fucceeding  in 
that  enterprize,  and  of  being  afterwards  crowned 
King  of  Italy,  he  died.  Urban  the  Sixth  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Boniface  the  Ninth,  Clement  the  Seventh, 
the  Antipope  likewife  died  at  Avignon ;  and  Benedict 
the  Thirteenth  was  elected  in  his  room. 

All  this  while  Italy  was  full  of  foldiers  of  different 
nations,  as  Englifh,  Germans,  and  Bretons ;  fome  of 
them,  introduced  by  thofe  Princes,  who,  upon  feve- 
ral  occafions,  and  at  various  times,  had  been  invited 
thither,  and  others  fent  by  the  Popes  when  they  re- 
fided  at  Avignon.  With  thefe  foreign  troops  the  Ita- 
lian Princes  had,  for  the  molt  part,  carried  on  their 
wars  ;  till  at  laft  Ludovico  da  Conto,  a  native  of  Ro- 
magna,  trained  up  a  body  of  Italians,  and  called  them 
St.  George's  Bands,  whofe  valour  and  difcipline  much 
diminifhed  the  reputation  of  the  foreigners,  and  re- 
trieved that  of  their  own  countrymen  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  they  were  afterwards  almoft  conftantly  em- 
ployed by  the  Italian  Princes  in  their  wars.  The 
Pope,  upon  fome  differences  that  arofe  betwixt  him 
and  the  Romans,  removed  to  Scefi  and  continued 
there  till  the  Jubilee  that  happened  in  the  year  1400  : 
at  which  time,  the  Romans,  to  invite  him  back  again 
for  the  benefit  of  their  city,  once  more  confented 
that  he  mould  have  the  annual  nomination  of  a  fo- 
reign Senator,  and  be  allowed  to  fortify  the  Caftie 
of  St.  Angelo.  Upon  this  condition  he  returned  ; 
and,  to  enrich  the  Church,  he  ordained  that  every  Be- 
nefice, upon  a  vacancy,  mould  pay  the  firfl  fruits, 
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or  one  years  income,  into  the  Ecclefiaftical  Cham- 
ber. 

After  the  death  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  Duke  of 
Milan,  who  left   two  fons,  Giovanni-Maria- Angelo, 
and  Philip,  that  State  was  divided  into   many  fac- 
tions :  and  in  the  troubles  which  enfued,  the  elder  of 
them  was  killed,  and  Philip  for  fome  time  kept  pri- 
foner  in  the  caftle  of  Pavia  -,  from  whence  he  at  laft 
made  his  eicape  by  the  favour  and   afiiftance  of  the 
Governor.     Amongft  others  who  feized  upon  cities 
that  formerly  belonged  to  his  Father,  was  Guglielmo 
della  Scala,  who  being  banifhed  had  retired  to  Fran- 
cifco  da  Carrara,  Lord  of  Padua,  by  whofe  aid  he 
recovered   the  State  of  Verona,  though  he  did   not 
long  enjoy  it-,  for  the  fame  Francifco  caufed  him   to 
be  poifoned  and  affumed  the  government  thereof  him- 
felf.     The  people  of  Vicenza,    therefore,    who  till 
then  had  lived   quietly  and  fecurely  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Vifconti,  feeing  the  Lord  of  Padua 
now  grown   fo  powerful,  put  themfelves  under  the 
wings  of  the  Venetians,  who,    at  their  inftigation, 
made  war  upon  him  and  drove  him  firft  out  of  Verona, 
and  afterwards  out  of  Padua. 

About  this  time  died  Pope  Boniface,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded   by  Innocent  VII.  to    whom   the    people  of 
Rome  prefented   an    addrefs   for    the  reftitution   of 
their  forts   and   liberties-,  which   being  refufed,  they 
called   in  Ladiflaus,    King  of   Naples,    to  their  af- 
fiftance.    But  as  their  differences  were  afterwards  ac- 
commodated,   the   Pope  returned  to    Rome,    from 
whence   he   had  retired  to  Viterbo,  for  fear  of  the 
people  i  at  the  latter  of  which  places  he  created  his 
nephew  Ludovico,  Count  della  Marca,  and  foon  after 
died.     Gregory  XII.  fucceeded   him,    on    condition 
that  he  fliould  refign  the  Papacy  whenever  the  Anti- 
pope  could  be  prevailed   upon  to  do  the   fame.     In 
confequence  of  this,  at  the  exhortation  of  the  Car- 
dinals, to  try  whether  it   was  poffible  to  reunite  the 
Church,  Benedict  the  Antipope  came  to  Porto  Ve- 
neri,  and  Gregory  to  Lucca,  where  many  expedients 

were 
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were  propofed,  but  nothing  concluded  :  upon  which, 
the  Cardinals  on  each  fide  deferting  them  both,  Be- 
nedict retired  into  Spain,  and  Gregory  to  Rimini. 
Baldaflare  Cofla,  therefore,  Cardinal  and  Legate  of 
Bologna,  encouraged  the  Cardinals  to  call  a  Council 
at  Pifa,  where  they  chofe  Alexander  V.  who  imme- 
diately excommunicated  King  Ladiflaus,  difpofed  of 
his  Kingdom  to  Lewis  of  Anjou,  and,  in  confede- 
racy with  the  Florentines,  Genoefe,  Venetians,  and 
Baldafiare  Cofla,  the  Legate,  fell  upon  him  and  drove 
him  out  of  Rome.  But  whilft  this  war  was  carrying 
on  with  great  fury,  Alexander  died,  and  Cofla  the. 
Legate  being  made  Pope  in  his  flead,  aflumed  the 
name  of  John  XXIII.  and  foon  removed  to  Rome 
from  Bologna  (where  he  had  been  elected),  in  order 
to  meet  Lewis  of  Anjou,  who  was  come  thither  with 
an  army  of  Provencals.  After  he  had  joined  him, 
they  marched. againft  Ladiflaus,  engaged,  and  routed 
his  army  -,  but,  through  the  default  of  their  comman-" 
ders,  they  could  not  purfue  their  Victory:  fo  that 
Ladiflaus  foon  rallied  his  forces  and  recovered  Rome, 
driving  the  Pope  back  to  Bologna,  and  Lewis  into 
Provence.  The  Pope  therefore,  contriving  new  means 
to  reduce  the  power  of  Ladiflaus,  caufed  Sigifmund, 
King  of  Hungary,  to  be  elected  Emperor,  invited 
him  into  Italy,  and  had  &n  interview  with  him  at 
Mantua,  where  it  was  agreed  betwixt  them  that  a 
general  council  mould  be  afiembled  for  re-uniting  the 
Church  ;  that  fo  it  might  be  the  better  able  to  oppofe 
the  attempts  of  its  enemies. 

There  were  now  three  different  Popes  at  the  fame 
time,  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John,  which  kept  the 
Church  very  low,,  both  in  power  and  reputation. 
The  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  council 
was  Conftance,  a  city  in  Germany,  much  againft  the 
inclination  of  Pope  John •;:  and  thougn  the  principal 
reafon,  which  had  induced  the  Pope  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  council,  was  removed  by  the  de&th  of  Ladiflaus, 
yet,  as  he  had  obliged  him'felf  to  go  .to  it,  he  could 
•not  well  tell  how  to  excufe  his  ablence.     However,  in 
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a  few  months  after  his  arrival  at  Conftance,  he  was 
fenfible  of  his  error  when  it  was  too  late,  and  endea- 
voured to  have  got  privately  away  from  thence  ;  but 
being  taken,  he  was  imprifoned  and  forced  to  refign 
the  Papacy.  Gregory,  one  of  the  Antipopes,  alfo 
renounced  his  pretentions,  by  an  inltrument  drawn  up 
for  that  purpofe ;  but  Benedict,  the  other,  refufed, 
and  was  condemned  as  an  heretick.  At  Iaft,  find- 
ing himfelf  utterly  forfaken  by  all  his  Cardinals, 
he  likewife  refigned,  and  the  council  chofe  Otho,  of 
the  family  of  Colonni,  Pope,  who  took  the  name  of 
Martin  V.  by  which  the  Church  was  re-united,  after  a 
fchifm  that  had  lafted  forty  years,  andfeveral  different 
Pontifs  had  reigned  at  the  fame  time  *. 

*  Benedict,  fays  Voltaire,  who  had  (hewn  much  courage  before, 
and  had  fought  both  by  fea  and  land,  was  very  humble  and  refigned 
■when  his  fentence  was  read  to  him,  in  prifon  at  Manheim,  where  the 
Emperor  kept  him  clofe  confined  three  years,  and  caufed  him  to  be 
treated  with  fuch  feverity  as  rendered  him  more  an  object  of  com- 
panion, than  his  crimes  had  expofed  him  to  the  public  hatred. 

The  fathers  of  the  Council  did  not  meet  at  firft  in  order  to  depofe 
him  ;  their  principal  view  feemed  to  be  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 
This  was  chiefly  the  defign  of  Gerfon  and  the  other  deputies  of  the 
univerfity  of  Paris.  Complaints  had  been  publickly  made  for  the 
fpace  of  two  years  againft  the  Annats,  the  Exemptions,  the  refer- 
vations,  and  theimpofitions  of  the  Popes  upon  the  clergy,  to  inrich 
the  court  of  Rome  ;  in  fhort,  againft  all  the  vices  with  which  the 
Church  was  at  that  time  disfigured.  But  how  did  this  reformation 
end  ?  His  fucceffbr  declared,  in  the  firft  place,  that  no  exemptions 
fhould  be  granted  without  cognizance  of  the  caufe.  2.  That  the 
nature  of  the  Benefices  which  had  been  united,  fhould  be  enquired 
into.  3.  That  the  revenues  of  vacant  Benefices  fhould  be  difpofed  of 
according  to  law.  4.  He  made  an  ineffectual  provifion  againft  Si- 
mony. 5.  He  ordained  that  all  fuch  as  had  Benefices  fhould  be 
diftinguifhed  by  the  Tonfure.  6.  He  forbad  the  celebrating  of  Mafs 
in  a  lay  habit,  Thefe  were  the  laws  made  by  the  moft  folemn  af- 
fembly  in  the  univerfe. — Gerfon,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained  the 
condemnation  even  of  the  following  propolitions  :  That  there  are 
cafes  in  which  the  afi'aflinating  a  perfon  is  a  virtuous  action  ;  far  more 
meritorious  in  a  Knight  than  a  'Squire;  and  ftill  much  more  fo  in  a 
Prince  than  a  Knight.  This  doclrine  of  affaffination  had  been  pub- 
Jickly  maintained  by  a  Cordelier,  whofe  name  was  Jean  Petit,  upon 
the  murder  of  his  Prince's  own  brother.  The  council  for  a  long  time, 
evaded  Gerfon's  petition;  but  at  laft,  they  were  obliged  to  condemn 
this  doclrine  of  murder,  though  without  mentioning  the  Cordelier  in 
particular. 

John  Kufs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  both  condemned  to  the 
flames  by  this  Council,  for  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  Wicliff, 
who  had  taught,  that  we  muft  not  believe  any  thing  that  was  im- 
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Philip  Vifconti  was  then  (as  we  have  faid)  confined 
in  the  caftle  of  Pavia.  But  Fantino  Cane  (who,  dur- 
ing the  troubles  in  Lombardy,  had  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  Vercelli,  Alexandria,  Novara,  and  Tortona, 
and  amaffed  great  riches)  dying  wirhout  children,  left 
his  wife  Beatrice  heir  to  his  poireflions ;  enjoining  his 
friends  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  get  her  mar- 
ried to  this  Philip ;  by  which  match  he  became  {o 
powerful  that  he  recovered  Milan  and  all  the  reft  of 
Lombardy.  But  forgetting  all  obligations,  as  Princes 
ufually  do,  he  accufed  his  wife  Beatrice  of  adultery, 
and  put  her  to  death  :  and  finding  himfelf  now  very 
flrong  and  potent,  he  began  to  think  of  making  war 
upon  Tufcany,  in  order  to  execute  the  defigns  that 

poffible  and  contradictory  to  reafon  :  that  no  accident  can  fubfift  with- 
out a  fubjeci ;  in  a  word,  that  the  fubftance  of  bread  and  wine  re- 
mains in  the  Eucharift.  He  wanted  likewife  to  abolifh  auricular  con- 
fefiion,  indulgences,  and  the  ecclefiaftical  hierarchy.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  former  of  theie  two  unhappy  victims  came  thither 
with  the  Emperor's  fafe-conducl.  And  the  latter,  who  was  his  dif- 
ciple  and  friend,  and  a  man  of  much  fuperior  eloquence  and  under- 
ftanding,  (though  at  firft  he  had  figned  a  renunciation  of  his  mailer's 
doctrine)  having  heard  with  what  magnanimity  he  had  encountered, 
death,  was  afhamed  to  furvive  him  ;  he  therefore  made  a  public  re- 
traction, and  was  burnt.  Poggio,  the  Florentine,  Secretary  to  Pope 
John  XIII.  and  one  of  the  firft  reftorers  of  Letters,  who  was  prefent 
at  his  interrogatories  and  execution,  fays,  he  never  heard  any  thing 
that  fo  nearly  approached  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, as  the  fpeech  which  Jerome  made  to  his  judges.  "  He  fpoke, 
fays  he,  like  a  Socrates,  and  walked  to  the  kindled  pile  with  as 
much  chearfulnefs  as  the  other  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock." 

Out  of  their  afhes  arofe  a  civil  war;  for  the  Bohemians,  befides 
other  reproaches,  upbraided  the  Emperor  with  having  violated  the 
law  of  nations.  And  not  long  after,  when  Sigifmund  afpired  to  fuc- 
ceed  his  brother  Wenceflaus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  he  found 
that,  though  he  was  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of  Hungary, 
the  death  of  two  private  men  had  precluded  his  acceffion  to  the  Bo- 
hemian throne.  Their  avengers  were  40,000  men,  whom  the  feverity 
of  the  Council  had  exafperated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  killed 
every  prieft  they  met.  Their  General,  John,  furnamed  Zifka, 
(which  fignifies  blind  of  one  eye)  defeated  Sigifmund  in  feveral 
battles :  and  having  loft  his  other  eye  at  laft  in  an  engagement,  he 
ftill  continued  to  head  his  troops,  giving  directions  to  his  officers, 
and  affifting  in  their  councils.  He  ordered  them  to  make  a  drum  of 
his  Ikin  after  he  was  dead,  which  they  did ;  and  thefe  very  remains 
of  Zifka  infpired  the  Bohemians  with  fuch  courage,  and  ftruck  fuch 
a  terror  into  the  enemy,  that  it  was  fixteen  years  before  Sigifmund 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Bohemia,  and  then  with  great  difficulty.  Vide 
Voltaire's  Gen.  Hift,  Vol.  I,  part.  ii.  from  page  859  to  page  373. 
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had  been  formed  by  his  father  Giovanni  Galeazzo. 
Ladiflaus,  King  of  Naples,  at  his  death,  befides  his 
Kingdom,  had  alfo  lefc  his  filler  Giovanna  a  formid- 
able army  commanded  by  the  beft  and  mod  expe- 
rienced Generals  in  Italy  :  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Sforza  of  Contignuola,  a  perfon  of  very  great  fame 
for  his  valour  and  conduci  in  thofe  wars.  She  was 
hQ  fooner  on  the  throne,  but*  to  clear  herfelf  of  the 
fufpicion  of  being  too  intimate  with  one  Pandolphello, 
whom  flie  had  brought  up  and  preferred,  fhe  married 
Giacopo  della  Marcia*  a  Frenchman,  of  royal  extrac- 
tion, upon  condition  that  he  mould  content  himfelf 
with  being  ftyled  Prince  of  Taranto,  and  leave  the 
title  and  government  of  the  Kingdom  entirely  to  her*. 
But  as  foon  as  he  arrived  at  Naples,  the  foldiery  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  King;  which  occafioned 
great  quarrels  and  contefls  betwixt  him  and  the 
Queen,  wherein  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  the 
Other  had  the  better.  At  laft,  however,  the  Queen 
eftablifhed  herfelf  in  the  government,  and  became  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  Pope.  Upon  which,  Sforza,-  to 
diftrefs  her  and  force  her  into  a  compliance  with  his 
own  terms,  immediately  laid  down  his  commiffion 
and  refufed  to  Lerve  her  any  longer/  So  that  being 
difarmed,  as  it  were,  all  on  a  fudden,  and  having  no 
other  remedy,  fhe  applied  for  affiftance  in  this  rextre- 
tremity  to  Alphohfo,  King  of  Arragon  and  Sicily, 
whom  fhe  adopted  for  her  lbn  :  and  to  command  her 
forces,  fhe  took  into  her  pay  Braccio  da  Montone,  a 
foldier  of  no  lefs  eminence  and  reputation  than  Sforza^ 

*  This  Giovanna,  or  Joan,  or  JanelL  (Queen  of  Naples)  as  (he  is 
called  by  different  authors,  married  James  of  Bourbon,  (on  of  John 
Count  de  la  Marche,  to  her  fecond  hufband;  who  not  being  able  to 
bear  that  (he  (hould  continue  her  familiarities  with  Pandolpho  Alopo, 
a  handfome  young  Neapolitan  whom  (he  had  made  her  chamberlain* 
ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  not  only  deprived  her  of  all  (hare 
in  the  adminiftration,  but  kept  her  in  a  manner  locked  up,  and  very 
feldom  admitted  her  either  into  his  company  or  bed  :  all  which  u/age 
fhe  diffembled  with  great  artifice,  till  (lie  found  means  at  laft  to  get 
the  upperhand  of  him  and  drive  him  back  again  into  France,  where 
he  ended  his  days  in  a  monaftery.  Brantome.  Vies  des  Dames  illuftres. 
p.  384.  388. 
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and  hated  by  the  Pope  for  having  feized  upon  and 
uiurped  Perugia,  and  feveral  other  towns  that  belong- 
ed to  the  Church.  After  this,  a  peace  was  concluded 
betwixt  her  and  the  Pope  :  but  Alphonfo  fufpecting 
me  would  ferve  him  as  fhe  had  done  her  hufband, 
fecretly  took  meafures  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  all 
her  fortrefTes,  in  which,  however,  he  was  prevented* 
for  as  fhe  was  a  woman  of  great  fubtlety  and  fufpecled 
his  intentions,  fhe  was  before-hand  with  him,  and  took 
care  to  fortify  herfelf  ftrongly  in  the  citadel  of  Naples. 
Jealoufies  increafing  in  this  manner,  they  at  laft  came 
to  an  open  rupture ;  in  the  courfe  of  which,  the  Queen, 
by  the  affiftance  of  Sforza,  who  had  returned  into 
her  fervice,  got  the  better  of  Alphonfo,  drove  him 
out  of  Naples*  entirely  difcarded  him,  and,  adopted 
Lewis  of  Anjou  in  his  room  •,  which  gave  rife  to  new 
wars  betwixt  Braccio,  who  was  now  of  Alphonfo's 
party,  and  Sforza,  who  was  engaged  for  the  Queen. 
In  the  procefs  of  thofe  wars,  Sforza  was  unfortu- 
nately drowned  in  paffing  the  river  Pefcara  :  by  which 
accident  the  Queen  was  once  more  difarmed  in  a  man- 
ner, and  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  driven  out 
of  her  Kingdom,  if  fhe  had  not  been  affifted  by  Phi- 
lip Vifconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  who  forced  Alphonfo 
to  return  into  Arragon.  But  Braccio  not  in  the  lead 
difcouraged  at  his  being  abandoned  by  Alphonfo,  (till 
carried  on  the  war  againfb  the  Queen,  and  laid  liege 
to  Aquila :  upon  which,  the  Pope,  looking  upon 
Braccio's  greatnefs  as  likely  to  be  of  prejudice  to  the 
Church,  took  Francifco,  fon  of  the  late  Sforza,  into 
his  pay  •,  who  marching  with  an  army  to  the  relief  of 
*  Aquila^  engaged  Braccio,  and  not  only  routed  his 
forces,  but  killed  him.  Of  Braccio's  party  there  only 
remained  Otho  his  fon,  from  whom  the  Pope  took  Pe- 
rugia, but  left  him  the  government  of  Montane  \  but 
he  alio  was  killed  not  long  after  in  Romagna,  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Florentines :  fo  that  of  all  thofe  who 

*  The  capital  of  Abruzzo,  a  Province  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  borders  on  the  Gulph  of  Venice, 
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had  fought  under  the  banners  of  Braccio,  Niccolo  Pic- 
cinino  was  now  in  the  greateft  reputation. 

We  have  thus  brought  down  our  narrative  in  a 
fummary  manner,  almoft  to  the  times  we  at  firft  pro- 
pofed ;  and  as  the  remainder  of  that  period  contains 
nothing  confiderable,    except  the  war  that  the  Flo- 
rentines and  Venetians  were  engaged  in  with  Philip, 
Duke  of  Milan,  which  mail  be  related  when  we  come 
to  fpeak   more   particularly  of  Florence  ;    we  mail 
proceed   no  farther  in   it  than  juft  to   give  a  fhort 
fketch  of  Italy,  as  it  then  flood,  with  regard  to  its 
Princes    and    military  Commanders.     Amongft    the 
principal  States,  Queen   Giovanna  the  Second  held 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples.     Some  towns  of  Ancona, 
the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  Romania,  were  fub- 
je£t  to  the  Church,  and  fome  to  its  Vicars,  or  others, 
that  had  feized  upon  them  ;  as  Ferrara,  Modena,  and 
Reggio,  to  the  family  of  Efte  ;  Faenza  to  the  Man- 
fredi ;   Imola  to  the  Alidofi ;   Forli  to  the  Ordelaffi  : 
Rimini  and  Pefaro  to  the  Malatefti ;   and  Camerino 
to*the  Houfe  of  Varano.     Lombardy  was  divided  be- 
twixt Duke  Philip  and  the  Venetians  ;  all  the  reft 
who  had  had  any  principality  in  that  angle,  being  ex- 
tinct,  except  the  Houfe  of  Gonzaga,  which  governed 
Mantua  at  that  time.     The  greater  part  of  Tufcany 
was  under  the  Florentines :   Lucca  and  Siena  alone, 
lived  under  their  own  laws  ;  the  former  governed  by 
the  Guinigi,  the  latter  entirely  free.     The  Genoefe 
being  fometimes  free,  fometimes  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French,  and  fometimes  of  the  Vifconti,  were 
of  little  account,   and  reckoned   amongft  the  loweft 
and  moft  inconfiderable  States  in  Italy.     And  even 
thofe  of  higher  rank  did  not  attend  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  wars  themfelves,  or  carry  them  on  with 
their  own   proper  forces  and   commanders.      Duke 
Philip  confined  himielf  chiefly  to  his  apartment,  and 
living  a  retired  life,  left  all  military  affairs  to  be  con- 
dueled  by  CommifTaries.     The  Venetians,  after  they 
had  began  to  get  footing  on  the  Continent,  difregarded 
their  fleer,  which  had  made  them  fo  formidable  at 
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Sea  ;  and,  like  the  reft  of  the  Italian  States,  gave  the 
command  of  their  land  forces  to  Foreigners.  The 
Pope  being  a  Spiritual  Prince,  and  the  Sovereign  of 
of  Naples  a  woman,  were  not  fo  proper  to  command 
in  perfon,  and  therefore  were  forced  to  do  that  by 
neceffity,  which  others  did  out  of  weaknefs  and  in- 
difcretion.  The  Florentines  lay  under  the  fame  ne- 
ceffity j  for  their  nobility  being  extinguished  by  con- 
tinual difcords.  and  their  Republic  governed  by  fuch 
as  were  bred  up  to  a  mercantile  way  of  life,  they  were 
forced  to  fubmit  to  the  guidance  and  conduct  of 
others :  fo  that  the  armies  of  all  the  Italian  States, 
were  in  the  hands  either  of  petty  Princes,  or  of  Ad- 
venturers, and  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  who  had  no  eftate 
or  dominions  of  their  own  ;  the  former  of  whom  ac- 
cepted thole  commands,  not  out  of  any  laudable  am- 
bition or  defire  of  fame,  but  merely  to  fecure  them- 
felves,  and  to  live  in  greater  affluence  :  and  the  latter 
having  been  bred  up  to  the  profeffion  of  arms  from 
their  youth,  and  confequently  not  able  to  turn  their 
hands  to  any  other  employment,  followed  that  way 
of  life  in  hopes  of  gaining  riches  and  reputation. 
The  moft  eminent  of  thefe  were,  Carmignuola,  Fran- 
cifco  Sforza,  Niccolo  Piccinino,  (who  had  been  edu- 
cated under  Braccio)  Agnolo  della  Pergola,  Lorenzo, 
and  Micheletto  Attenduli,  Tartaglia,  Giaccopaccio, 
Ceccolino  da  Perugia,  Niccolo  da  Tolentino,  Guido 
Torello,  Antonio  del  Ponte  ad  Era,  and  feveral 
others  •,  amongft:  whom  may  be  reckoned  thofe  Lords; 
that  have  been  already  mentioned  :  to  whom  we  may 
add,  the  Barons  of  Rome,  the  Urfini,  the  Colonni, 
and  many  more  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  Naples  and. 
Lombardy,  who  depending  altogether  upon  war  for 
their  fubfiftence,  had  formed  a  fort  of  combination, 
or  private  correfpondence  amongft  themfelves,  and 
reduced  it  into  a  trade,  or  fyftem,  as  it  were ;  which 
was  fo  dexteroufly  managed  by  them,  that  when  two 
States  were  at  war,  they  were  both  almoft  fure  to  be 
lofers  at  the  end  of  it :  by  which  means  the  art  of 
war  at  laft  became  fo  mean  and  contemptible,  that 

any 
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any  common  Captain,  who  had  had  but  the  lead  fpark 
of  ancient  valour,  difcipline,  or  experience,  would 
have  held  thofe  very  Gentlemen  in  the  higheft  de- 
rifion,  who  were  then  fo  ftupidly  admired  and  idolized 
by  all  Italy.  The  exploits  of  thefe  lazy  inactive 
Princes,  and  their  pitiful  Commanders,  will  be  the 
chief  fubject  of  the  following  Hiftory.  But  before  I 
proceed  any  farther,  I  muft,  according  to  my  pro- 
mife,  in  the  firft  place,  deduce  the  Republic  of  Flo- 
rence from  its  original,  in  order  to  give  the  Reader  a 
clear  view  of  its  itate  and  condition  in  thofe  times, 
and  fhew  by  what  means  that  city  arrived  at  it,  after 
the  troubles  and  diffractions  in  which  Italy  had  been 
involved  for  the  fpace  of  a  thoufand  years, 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  utility  of  Colonies.  The  original  of  Florence.  Whence 
it  took  its  name.  The  firji  divifion  that  happened  in 
the  City.  The  rife  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  fac* 
tions.  Their  re-union,  and  the  form  of  government 
eftablijhed  in  Florence.  The  inflitution  of  the  Anziani, 
the  Captain  of  the  People,  and  the  Podefla.  *  Their 
forces  and  generofity  in  time  of  war.  Manfred^  King 
of  Naples,  chief  Patron  of  the  Gbibelines.  The  Pa- 
trioiifm  cf  Farinata  Uberti.  Charles  of  Anjou  called 
into  Italy  by  the  Pope.  A  reform  of  the  State  in  Flo- 
rence. Frefh  commotions,  'the  government  new  mo- 
delled by  the  Guelphs.  The  twelve  Buonhuomini  and 
the  Credenza  appointed.  Gregory  X.  Pope,  Florence 
tinder  Excommunication.  Innocent  V.  fucceeds  Gregory. 
The  jealoufy  of  the  Popes.  Nicholas  III.  Pope.  The 
Ghibelines  return  from  banifhment.  Martin,  a  French- 
man, eletled  Pope.  The  Government  reformed  by  the 
Citizens.  The  inflitution  of  three  Priori  to  govern  for 
two  months,  and  to  be  chofen  indifferently  out  of  the 
Citizens.  The  Signiory.  Difcords  betwixt  the  Nobi- 
lity and  the  People.  A  Gonfaloniere  di  Giuftizia,  or 
Standard-bearer,  appointed.     The  Nobility  exhorted  to 
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peace.  The  fame  admonitions  given  to  the  People. 
Another  reform  in  Florence  in  the  year  1 298.  A  great 
quarrel  in  the  family  of  the  Cancellieri ;  the  occafion 
and  conferences  of  it.  They  divide  into  two  faclions, 
dijlinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Bianchi  and  Neri,  i.  e. 
Whites  and  Blacks.  Their  Chiefs  and  Partifans. 
Charles  of  Valois  made  Governor  of  Florence.  New 
troubles  occqjioned  by  Corfo  Donati ;  fomented  by  the 
Medici  and  Giugni.  A  great  fire  in  Florence ',  1304. 
Corfo  Donati  condemned  as  a  rebel  \  his  death.  Frefb 
divifions.  The  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Lando  tfAgobbio. 
The  fuccefs  of  Cajiruccio  Caftracani.  A  Council  of 
the  Signiory  to  loft  forty  months.  Election  of  the 
magijlrates  by  Imborfation.  Ramondo  da  Cardona, 
general  of  the  Florentine  army ;  his  bad  conduff,  de- 
feat, and  death.  The  Duke  of  Athens,  Deputy-go- 
vernor of  Florence.  The  Emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
called  into  Italy.  The  death  of  Cajiruccio  and  the 
Duke  of  Calabria.  A  new  model  of  Government.  The 
Florentines  quiet  at  home.  Their  new  buildings.  Their 
tranquillity  difturbed.  A  Captain  of  the  guards  ap- 
pointed. Maffeo  da  Maradi  prevents  an  engagement 
betwixt  the  faclions  in  Florence^  by  his  mediation. 
Lucca  fold  to  the  Florentines ;  and  taken  from  them  by 
the  Ptfans.  The  Duke  of  Athens  made  Governor  of  Flo- 
rence. The  fpeech  of  one  of  the  Signiory  to  him.  His 
anfwer.  He  is  made  Sovereign  by  the  people.  His  vio- 
lent manner  of  proceeding.  Matteo  di  Morozzo  difco  • 
vers  a  plot  to  him.  Three  confpiracies  on  foot,  againjl 
him  at  the  fame  time.  An  infurreclion  in  Florence. 
The  Duke  is  expelled.  His  character.  Another  reform. 
The  Nobility  turned  out  of  their  offices.  The  bold  at- 
tempt of  Andrea  Strozzi.  The  Nobles  endeavour  to 
recover  their  authority.  The  people  take  arms  and  ut- 
terly fupprefs  them. 

AMONGST  other  wife  and  noble  inftitutions  of 
former  Kingdoms  and  Republics,  which  are 
difcontinued  in  our  times,  it  was  the  cuftom  to  build 
new  towns  and  cities  upon  every  proper  opportunity. 

And 
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And  indeed  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  a  great  and 
good  Prince,  or  a  well  regulated  Common-wealth, 
nor  more  for  the  intereft  and  advantage  of  a  Province, 
than  to  eftablim  fuch  communities,  where  men  may 
live  together  for  greater  convenience,  either  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth,  or  of  mutually  affifting  and  de- 
fending each  other  :  and  this  they  ufually  effected, 
by  fending  fome  of  their  own  fubjedts  to  inhabit  fuch 
countries  as  they  had  either  conquered  or  found  un- 
peopled. Such  fettlements  were  called  Colonies,  and 
ferved  not  only  to  beautify  and  meliorate  the  face  of 
the  country,  by  building  new  towns,  but  to  render 
it  more  fecure  to  the  Conqueror,  by  filling  the  void 
places,  and  making  a  proper  diflribution  of  the 
people  through  every  part  of  it.  Thus,  living  with 
greater  comfort  and  convenience,  the  inhabitants 
multiplied  fafter,  and  were  more  able  to  invade  others, 
or  defend  themfelves.  But  this  cuftom  being  now 
laid  afide,  either  by  the  fupinenefs  or  bad  policy  of 
Princes  and  Republics,  fome  Provinces  are  become 
exceeding  weak,  and  others  totally  ruined.  For,  this 
Order  alone  fecures  a  Country  and  fills  it  with  people. 
It  fecures  it,  becaufe  a  Colony  planted  by  a  Prince  in 
a  Country  newly  conquered,  is  a  fort  of  a  garrifon 
to  check  and  keep  the  natives  in  obedience.  Befides, 
without  it,  no  Province  could  long  continue  pro- 
perly inhabited,  nor  preferve  a  juft  distribution  of 
the  people  :  for  as  all  parts  of  it  cannot  be  equally 
fertile  or  healthful,  men  will  naturally  abandon  the 
barren  places,  and  are  carried  off  by  diftempers  in 
thofe  that  are  unwholfome-,  fo  that  except  fome  way 
can  be  found  to  invite  frefh  fettlers  from  the  or.her 
quarters,  to  inhabit  both  the  one  and  the  other,  that 
Province  muft  foon  be  ruined ;  as  the  abandoning 
fome  places  leaves  them  defolate,  and  crowding  too 
large  numbers  into  others,  exhaufts  and  impoverilhes 
them.  And  fince  thefe  inconveniencies  are  not  to  be 
remedied  by  nature  alone,  art  and  induftry  muft  be 
applied  :  for  we  fee  many  countries  that  were  at  firft 
unheakhful,  much  altered  when  they  come  to  be  in- 
1  •  habited 
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habited  by  a  multitude  of  people,  the  earth  being 
purified  by  tillage,  and  the  air  by  their  fires-,  which, 
without  that  affitlance,  nature  only  could  never  have 
effected.     Of  this,  Venice  is  a  remarkable  inftance  : 
for  though  it  was   built  in  a  fenny  and   unwholfome 
fnuation,  the  concqurfe  of  fo  many  people  at  one  time' 
jfoon  made  it  healthful.     Pifa  likewife,  on  account  of 
the  badneis  of  its  air,  was  very  thinly  inhabited,  till 
the  Geonefe  were  driven  out  of  their  territories  by  the 
Saracens,  and  flocked   thither  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
it  foon  became  a  populous  and  powerful  city.     But 
fince  the  cuftom  of  fending  out  Colonies  is  now  out 
of  fafhion,    new  conquefts   are   not   fo  eafily  main- 
tained, void  places  not  fo  foon  filled,  nor  thofe  that 
are  too  much  crouded  fo  readily  difburthened.     From 
whence  it  comes  to  pafs,    that  many  places   in  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  are  now  become  de- 
folate  and  unpeopled,    in  comparifon   of  what  they 
were  in  former  ages  •,  the  true  caufe  of  which  failure 
is,  that  Princes  have  now  no  appetite  for  true  glory, 
and  Commonwealths  no  longer  obferve  the  laudable 
cuftoms  and  inftitutions  they  anciently  ufed  to  do. 

In  former  times,  I  fay  then,  many  new  Cities  were 
founded,  and  feveral  that  had  been  built  before,  much 
enlarged  by  Colonies.  The  city  of  Florence,  to  give 
a  particular  example,  was  begun  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Fiefole,  and  augmented  by  the  people  they  were 
continually  fending  thither.  It  is  certain,  if  Dante 
and  Giovanni  Viliani  are  to  be  credited,  that  the  Ci- 
tizens of  Fiefole,  which  is  fituated  upon  the  top  of  a 
hill,  marked  out  a  plot  of  ground  upon  the  plain  that 
lies  betwixt  the  fkirts  of  that  hill  and  the  river  Arno. 
for  the  conveniency  of  merchants  ;  that  fo  their  goods 
might  be  conveyed  thither  with  lefs  difficulty,  and 
their  markets  better  frequented.  Thefe  merchants,  1 
fuppofe,  firft  built  warehoufes  in  that  place  to  ftovi 
their  goods  in,  which,  in  courfe  of  time,  became  i 
fettled  habitation.  But  when  the  Romans  had  fecurec 
Italy  againft  foreign  invaOons,  by  the  definition  o 
£arthage,  they   began   to   multiply  exceedingly  :  fo 
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men  will  not  live  any  longer  in  want  and  diflrefs  than 
they  are  compelled  to  it,  by  abfolute  neceffity  :  and 
though  the  terrors  of  war  may  force  them  for  a  while 
to  take  fhelter  in  defart  mountains,  and  inacceffible 
places  •,  yet,  when  the  danger  is  blown  over,  comfort 
and  convenience  allure  them  back  again,  and  they 
•naturally  return  to  places  that  are  more  habitable  and. 
commodious.  The  fecurity,  therefore,  which  was 
eftablifhed  in  Italy,  by  the  reputation  of  the  Roman 
arms,  might  pofubly  be  the  occafion  that  this  place 
increafed  fo  fa  ft  from  fo  fmall  a  beginning,  that  it 
ibon  came  to  be  a  town,  which  at  firft  was  called 
Villa  Arnina. 

After  this,  there  arofe  civil  wars  in  Rome  betwixt 
Marius  and  Syila,  then   betwixt  Caefgr  and  Pompey, 
and  laftly  betwixt  the  alTaffins  of  Casfar  and  thofe  that 
undertook  to  revenge  his  death.     Sylla^was  the  firft, 
.and  after  him,  the  three  Roman  citizens  who  revenged 
•  .the  death  of  Csfar  and  divided  the  Empire,  that  fent 
.colonies  to  Fiefoie  ;  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  which, 
.fettled  in  a  plain  not  far  from  the  town  which  was  al- 
ready begun:  fo  that  by  this  addition,  the  place  be- 
came fo  full  of  buildings  and  inhabitants,  and  fuch 
provifions  were  made  for  a' civil  government,  that  it 
might  well  be  reckoned  among  ft  the  cities  of  Italy. 
But  whence  it  took  the  name'  of  Florence  is   not  io 
clearly  known.     Some  will   have   it,  that  it  was   fo 
called  from  Flo'rino,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  colony. 
Others  fay,  it  was  not  called  Florentia,  but  Fluentia 
at  firft,  from  its  being  fituated  fo  near  the  dream  of 
.  the  Arno  ;  and  to  fupport  their  affertion  they  produce 
the  teftimony  of  Pliny,  who  fays  -f- ,  "  The  Fiuentines 
are  feated  upon  the   banks  of  the  Arno."     But  that 
feems  to  be  an  error,  becaufe  Pliny  is   there  fpeaking 
of  the  fituation,  not  the  name,  of  the  Florentines  ; 
and  the  word  Fluentini  is  moft  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  text,  fince  Frontinus  and  Tacitus,  two  writers 
that  were  nearly  cotemporary   with   Pliny,  call  the 
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town  Florentia  and  the  people  Florentines  :  and  it  is 
certain,  that  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  they  were  go- 
verned by  the  fame  laws  and  authority  that  the  reft 
of  the  cities  in  Italy  were  then  fubject  to.     Of  which 
we  fee  a  proof  in   Tacitus  f ,  who  relates,  that  the 
Florentines  fent  deputies  to  petition  the  Emperor  that 
he  would  not  fuffer  their  country  to  be  ruined  by 
turning  the  ftream  of  the  river  Clanis  upon  it,  as  was 
defigned  :  and  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  city  mould 
have  two  names  at  the  fame  time.     It  is  my  opinion, 
therefore,  whatever  might  be  the  occafion  of  its  ori- 
ginal or  denomination,  that  k  was  always  called  Flo- 
rentia.    It  was  founded  under  the  Roman  Empire,, 
and  began  to  be  mentioned  in  Hiffory  in  the  time  of 
the  firft  Emperors :  and  when  the  Empire  was  over- 
run by  Barbarians,  Totila,  King  of  the  Oftrogothsr 
took  and  demolished  Florence.     Two  hundred  years 
after  which,  it  was  rebuilt    by   Charlemagne,   from; 
whofe  time,  till  the  year   12 15,  it  followed  the  for- 
tune of  thofe  that  fucceffively  had  the  rule  in  Italy j 
for,  during  that  period,  it  was  governed  firft   by  the 
pofterity  of  Charlemagne,  afterwards   by  the  Beren- 
garii,  and  laft  of  all  by  the  German  Emperors,  as  we 
have  already  fhewn  in  our  fummary  of  the  affairs  of 
Italy. 

In  thofe  days,  the  Florentines  being  under  the  do- 
minion of  foreigners,  were  not  able  either  to  extend 
their  boundaries,  or  to  perform  any  thing  worthy  of 
relation,  except,  that  on  St.  Romulus's  day,  in  the 
year  1010,  which  the  Fiefolans  obferved  as  a  folemn 
feftival,  they  took  and  defrroyed  Fiefole,  availing 
themfelves  either  of  the  connivance  of  the  Emperors, 
or  the  opportunity  that  was  afforded  them  by  the  inter- 
regnum betwixt  the  death  of  one  Emperor  and  the 
election  of  another.  But  afterwards,  when  the  Popes 
affumed  greater  authority  in  Italy,  and  the  power  of 
the  German  Emperors  was  upon  the  wane,  all  the 
towns  of  that  province  began  to  govern  themfelves, 
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and  fhewed  but  little  regard  to  their  Princes:  fo  that 
in  the  year  1080,  Italy  was  in  a  manner  divided  be- 
twixt Henry  the  Third  and  the  Church.  Notwith- 
ftanding  which,  the  Florentines  always  fubmitting  to 
the  Conqueror,  and  aiming  at  nothing  further  than 
their  own  prefervation,  kept  themfelves  quiet  and  un- 
divided till  the  year  i  215.  But  as  it  is  obferved,  that 
the  later  difeafes  make  their  approach,  the  more  dan- 
gerous and  mortal  they  commonly  are  to  the  human 
body :  fo  the  longer  it  was  before  Florence  was 
feized  by  the  paroxyfms  of  faction,  the  more  fatal 
they  proved  when  it  did  happen.  The  caufe  of  its 
firft  Divifion  is  very  well  known,  as  it  has  been  al- 
ready related  by  Dante  and  feveral  other  Writers : 
however,  I  lhall  give  a  fhort  account  of  it. 

The  greateft  and   moft   powerful  families   in  Flo- 
rence at  that  time,  were  the  Buondelmonti  and  the 
JUbertii  and  next  to  them,  the  Amadei  and  Donati. 
In  the  family  of  the  Donati  there  was  a  very  rich  wi- 
dow Lady,  who  had  a  daughter  of  remarkable  beauty. 
This   Lady  had  refolved  with  herfelf  to   marry  her 
daughter  to  Meffer  Buondelmonte,  a  young  Cavalier, 
who  was  then  head  of  that  family  ;  but  either  out  of 
negligence,  or  becaufe  me  thought  it  was  yet  in  good 
time,  (he  had  not  communicated  her  defign   to  any 
body  :  fo  that  before  fhe  was   aware,  young  Buon- 
delmonte had  engaged  himfelf  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Houfe  of  Amadei,  at  which  the  old  Lady  was  ex- 
ceedingly difappointed  and  chagrined.     But  as  fhe 
entertained  fome   hopes   that  her   daughter's   beauty- 
might  ft  ill  have  power  enough  to  break  the  match, 
feeing  him  come   alone  one  day  towards   her  houfe, 
fhe  went  to  the  door  with  her  daughter  to  falnte  him 
as  he  pafied  by,  and  amongft  other  compliments  told 
him,  "  She  could  not  help  fmcerely  rejoicing  when 
fhe   heard  he  was   going  to  be  married,  though,  in- 
deed,  (he  had  till  then  kept  her  own  daughter  fino-'ie 
Cwhom  me  prefented  to  him)  in  hopes  that  fhe  mould 
have  been  his  Bride."     The  young  Gentleman,  ftruck 
with   her  extraordinary  beauty,  and  confidering  thac 
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her  family  and  fortune  were  not  inferior  to  that  off 
the  Lady  to  whom   he  was  contracted,  grew  fo  ena-l 
moured  of  her,  thar,  without  reflecting  upon  the  en-' 
gagement  he  was   under,  the   bafenefs   he  fhould  be 
guilty  of  in   breaking   it,    or  the   confequences  that! 
might   enfue,    he    immediately    replied,    "   Madam,; 
fmce  you  have  referved  her  for  me,  and  it  is  not  yetl 
too  late,  I  mould  be  very  ungrateful  to  reject  fuch  anl 
offer;"  and  prefently  after  was  married  to  her.     Bur,j 
as  foon  as  the  wedding  was  made  public,  it  fo  exaf-; 
perated  the  Amadei  and  Uberti,  who  were  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  Donati,  that  after  a  confutation  amongft. 
themfelves    and  feveral  other    relations,    it   was   re-- 
folved,  that  the  affront   was  too   grievous  to  be   putt 
up,  and  could  not  be  fufliciently  attoncd  for,  but  by  I 
the  death  of  young  Buondelmonte  -,  and  though  fome. 
defired  them   to  confider  the  confequences,  Mofcr/ai 
Lamberti  replied,  c'  thofe  who  considered  every  thing, 1 
would  never  conclude  upon  any  thing,"  adding  thel 
old   proverb,  Cofa  jatta   cap  a  M,  "  when  a  thing  is 
once  done,  there  is  an  end  of  it."     The  fact  being 
thus  determined   upon,  the  execution  of  it  was  left 
to  the  faid   Mofcha,    Stiatta  Uberti,    Lambertuccio 
Amadei,  and  Oderigo  Fifanti.     Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  Eafter-day,  being  polled  in  the  houfes  of 
the   Amadei,    betwixt" the  old   Bridge  and  St.  Ste- 
phen's, as  Meffer  Buondelmonte  was  paffing  the  river 
on   horfeback,    without  fear   or  fufpicion,  (as   if  he 
thought   the   affront   would  have  been  as  eafily   for- 
gotten as  the  match  had  been  broken)  they  fet  upon 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  Bridge,  and  killed  him,  clofe 
by  a  Statue  of  Mars,  which   then  flood  there.     This 
murder  divided  the  whole  city,  one  part  of  it  fiding 
with  the  Buondelmonti,  the  other  with  the  Uberti ; 
and    as  both   the  families   were  very  powerful  in   al- 
liances, caftles,  and  adherents,  the  quarrel  continued 
many  years  before  either  of  them   could  entirely  get 
the  better  of  the  other:  for  though   their  animofities 
could    not  be  utterly  extinguished   by  a  firm  and  lad- 
ing reconciliation,  yet  they  were  often  palliated  and 
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compofed  for  a  while  by  truces  and  cefTation  of  ho- 
Itilities ;  by  which  manner  of  proceeding,  as  new  ac- 
cidents and  events  happened,  they  were  fometrrhes 
quiet,  and  fometimes  at  variance.  In  this  ftate  Flo- 
rence continued  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick the  Second,  who  being  likewiie  King  of 
Naples,  and  defirous  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  againft 
the  Church,  and  eftablifh.  his  intereft  more  fecurely  in 
Tufcany,  thought  it  no  bad  expedient  to  join  the 
Uberti  and  their  party,  who,  by  his  affiftance,  were 
enabled  to  drive  the  Buondelmonti  out  of  Florence; 
and  thus  that  city  (as  all  the  reft  in  Italy  were  before)  be- 
came divided  into  the  two  Factions  of*  Guelphs  and 

*  Machiavel  fays,  in  the  firft  book  of  this  Hiftory,  that  Piftoia  was 
4he  firft  place  where  thefe  names  of  diftindlion  were  ufed.     But  other 
p.uthors  fay  that  the  words  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  derive  their  original 
from   a  fchifm   which  difturbed   the  Church  in  the  year  1130,  occa- 
sioned by   the  competition  betwixt  the  two  Popes  Innocent  II.  and 
Anaclete.     The  greater  part  of  Chriftendom  acknowledged  Innocent, 
who  was   ftrenuoufty  fupported  by  the  We/tern  Emperor.     Anaclete, 
the  Antipope,  had  the  countenance  and  affiftance  of  Roger,  Count  of 
Naples  and   Sicily,  a  martial  Prince,  deicended   from  the  Normans^ 
\  who  had  conquered  that  country.     The  pretence  of  this  double  elec- 
|  tion  having  kept  a  war  on  foot  eight  years  together,  in  which  Roger, 
for  the  molt  part,  had  the  advantage,  the  Emperor  Conrade  III.  him- 
ielf  marched  into  Italy,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Germans,  leaving 
his  fon  Prince  Henry  to  follow  him.     Roger  therefore,  to  oppofe  him 
with  forces  of  his  own  nation,  prevailed  upon  Guelph,  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia,   to  come  to   his  affiftance.     During  the   courfe  of   this   war, 
which  began  in  the  year  11 39,  it  fometimes  happened,  tl/at  the  Em- 
peror's army  was  commanded  by  the   faid   Prince  Henry,  who  was 
brought  up  at  the  village  of  Ghibeline  in   Germany,  the  fituation  of 
which  being  exceeding  pleafant  made  l.im  particularly  fond  of  it.— 
One  day,  when  the  armies  on  each  fide  were  drawn  up,  and  ready  to 
engage,  the  Bavarians,  out  of  compliment  to  their  general,  cried  our, 
a  Guelph,  a  Guelph  ;  and  the  Emperor's   troops,  on  the  other  hand, 
ihouted  a  Ghibeline,  a  Ghibeline.     Thefe   words  feeming  barbarous 
to  the  Italians  that  were  in  Roger's  army,  they  came  to  Guelph  to 
know  the  meaning  of  them,  who  told  them,  that  the   Pope's  party 
were  meant  by  the  word  Guelph  ;  and  the  Emperor's,  by  Ghibeline  : 
from  whence  thofe  names   became   fo  common   in  both  armies,  that 
•theQuivive,  or  challenge  given  by.Centinels  at  tbeir  polls,  was  ge- 
nerally, who  goes  there  ?  a  Guelph,  or  a  Ghibeline  ?  and  they  were 
appropriated  to  the  Italians,  according  to  their  refpective  fides.     At 
jfirft,  indeed,  they  were  ufed  only  to  diftinguifh  Anacleve's  party  from, 
the  Emperor's :  but  afterwards,  Roger  having  vanquifhed  Pope  Inno- 
cent, and  taken  him   prifoner,   he  obliged  him,  at  the  price  of  his 
liberty,  to  erect  the  countries  of  Naples  and  Sicily  into  Kingdoms:  by 
which  treaty,  Roger  being  taken  off  from  the  intereft  of  the  Anti- 
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Ghibelines.     It  may  not  be  amifs,  therefore,  to  relate 
what  families  adhered  to  each  party.     Thofe  that  fol- 
lowed  the  Guelphs,    were  the   Buondelmonti,  Nerli, 
Koffi,  Frefcobaldi,   Mozzi,  Baldi,  Pulci,  Gherardini, 
Forabofchi,  Bagnefi,  Guidalotti,   Sacchetti,  Manieri, 
Lucardefi,     Chiaramonti,     Compiobefi,     Cavalcanti, 
Giancionati,  Gianfigliazzi,  Scaii,  Guakerotti,  Jmpor- 
tuni,    Boitichi,    Tornaquinci,    Vecchietti,    Tofinghi, 
Arrigucci,  Agli,  Sizii,  Adimari,  Vifdomini,  Donati, 
Pazzi,  Delia  Bella,  Ardinghi,  Teobaldi,  and  Cerchi. 
Thofe  that  took   part  with  the   Ghibelines   were  the 
Uberti,    Mannelli,    Ubriachi,    Fifanti,  Amadei,  In-] 
fanganti,     Malefpini,    Scolari,    Guidi,     Galli,    Cap 
prardi,  Lamberti,  Soldanieri,  Cipriani,   Tofchi,  Ami 
eri,   Palermini,   Miglioreili,    Pigli,    Barucci,  Cattani3 
Agolanti,  Brunellelchi,    Caponfachi,    Elifei,   Abbati 
Tadaldini,  Guiochi,  and  Galigai,  to  which  noble  fa 
milies  on  each  fide,  great   numbers  of  the   commor 
people  joined  themfelves  ;  fo   that  the  whole  city  in  i 
maimer  was  divided  betwixt  thefe  two  parties. 

The  Guelphs  being  thus  forced  out  of  the  city 
retired  into  that  part  of  the  vale  which  lies  higher  uj 
the  river  Arno,  where  mod  of  their  ftrong  places  anc 
dependences  lay,  and  defended  them  as  well  as  the] 
could,  againft  the  forces  of  their  enemies.  But  whei 
Frederick  died,  thofe  few  who  flood  neuter,  having 
great  intereft  and  reputation  amongft  the  people 
thought  it  much  better  to  reunite  the  city,  if  pof 
fible,  than  to  ruin  it  by  fomenting  the  Divifion  :  fo 
which  purpofe,  they  at  laft  prevailed  upon  th 
Guelphs  to  forgive  the  injuries  and  difgrace  they  ha( 
fufFered,  and  to  return  ;  and  upon  the  Ghibelines,  t< 
forget  the  caufe  of  their  former  animofities,  and  t< 
receive  them.     After  they  were  reunited  in  this  man 

pope,  and  engaging  heartily  with  the  Church,  affixed  the  name  c 
Guelph  to  the  Pope's  party,  and  confirmed  that  of  Ghibeline  to  th 
faftion  of  the  Emperor. 

Thefe  two  factions  were  in  the  height  of  their  emulation  two  hur 
dred  years  after,  that  is  to  fay,  about  the  year  13:0,  which  was  ver 
near  the  time  that  Cafixuccio  Caftracani  was  in  his  higheft  profperit) 
Biondo.  Sigonius. 
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ner,  they  judged  it  a  proper  time  to  take  fome  mea- 
sures for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  common  defence,  before  the  new  Em- 
peror grew  ftrong  enough  to  prevent  it.     With  this 
view  they  divided   the  city  into  fix  parts,  and  chofe 
twelve  citizens,  two  to  govern  each  ward,   with  the 
tide  of  Anziani,  but  to  be  changed  every  year.     To 
prevent    any  feuds  or  difcontents    that  might  arife 
trom  the  determination  of  judiciary   matters,    they 
.conftiuited  two  judges  that  were  not  Florentines,  (one 
■of  whom  was  ftyled,  the  Captain  of  the  People,  and. 
the  other  the  Podefta)  to  adminifter  juftice  to  the 
people,  in  all  caufes  civil  and  criminal.     And  fince 
Laws  are  but  of  little  authority  and  fhort  duration, 
where  there  is  not  fufficient  power  to  fupport  and  en- 
force them,  they  raifed  twenty  Bands  or  Companies 
in  the  city,  and  feventy-fix  more  in  the  reft  of  their 
territories,  in   which  all  the  youth  were  enlifted,  and 
obliged  to  be  ready  armed  under  their  refpective  co- 
lours, whenever  they  were  required   fo  to  be  by  the 
Captain  of  the  Anziani.     And  as  their  colours  were 
different,  fo  were  their  weapons  -,  fome  of  them  ufing 
crofs-bows,  and  others  being  armed  with  fwords  and 
targets.     Their  Enligns    or    Standard-bearers    were 
changed  every  year  with  great  formality  at   Whitfun- 
tide,  and   freili  officers  appointed  to  command   the 
whole.     To  add   more  dignity  and  refpecr.  to  their 
.army,  and  provide  a  fort  of  Head-colours  to  which 
every  one  might  repair  when  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  battle,  to  ihelter  himfelf,  and  make  head  afrefh 
againft  the  enemy,  they  ordered  a  large  carriage,  co- 
vered with  red  trappings,  to  be  drawn  along  with  it? 
by  two  oxen,  upon  which  a  red  and   white  ftandard 
was  difplayed.     And  whenever  their  forces  were  to  be 
drawn  out,  this  Carriage  was  brought  into  the  Mer- 
cato  Nuovo,  or  New   Market,  and  delivered  to  the 
Captains  of  the  people  with  much  ceremony.     And 
for  the  greater  folemnity  in  their  military  expeditions, 
■  they  had  a  bell  called  Martinella,  which  was  tolled 
for  a  month  together  without  ceafing,  before  they 
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took  the  field,  that  the  enemy  might  have  time  to 
provide  for  their  defence:  for  fuch  a  fpirk  of  gene- 
rofity  then  prevailed  amongftthem,  and  with  lb  much 
( magnanimity  did  they  behave,  that  though,  now  in- 
deed, it  is  reputed  laudable  and  good  policy  to  at- 
tack an  Enemy  unprepared,  it  was  looked  upon  in 
thofe  days  as  bafe  and  treacherous.  This  Bell  was 
always  carried  along  with  their  armies  when  they 
marched  ;  and  by  it,  their  fignals  for  polling  and  re- 
lieving guards  and  centineis,  and  other  warlike  ope- 
rations were  regulated. 

By  fuch  difcipline  in  their  civil  and  military  affairs, 
the  Florentines  laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  how  much  ilrength 
and  authority  they  acquired  m  a  very  fhort  time  :  for 
their  city  not  only  became  the  capital  of  Tufcany, 
but  was  reckoned  a'mongft  the  principal  in  Italy ; 
and  indeed  there  is  no  degree  of  grandeur  to  which  ic 
might  not  have  attained,  if  it  had  not  been  ob- 
flructed  by  frequent  and  aim  oft  continual  difcords 
and  divifions.^  For  the.  fpace  of  ten  years  they  lived 
tinder  this  form  of  government  ;  during  which  time, 
they  forced  the  States  of  Piftoia,  Arezzo,  and  Siena, 
to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  them,,  and  in  their 
return  with  their  army  from  the  lafl  city,  they  took 
Volterra,  demolifhed  feveral  caftles,  and  brought  the 
inhabitants  to  Florence.  In  all  thefe  expeditions, 
the  GueJphs  had  the  chief  direction  and  command,  as 
they  were  much  more  popular  and  powerful  than  the 
Ghibelines,  who  had  behaved  themfelves  fo  impe- 
rioufly  in  the  reign  of  Frederick,  when  they  had  the 
"upper  hand,  that  they  were  become  very  odious  to 
the  people  \  and  becaufe  the  party  of  the  Church 
was  generally  thought  to  favour  their  attempts  to  pre- 
ierve  their  liberty,  whilft  that  of  the  Emperor  endea- 
voured to  deptive  them  of  it. 

The  Ghibelines,  in  the  mean  time,  finding  their 
authority  fo  dwindled,  were  not  a  little  difcontented, 
and  only  waited  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  feize 
upon  the  government   again.      Seeing  therefore,  thnt 
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Manfred,  the  Son  of  Frederick,  King  of  Naples, 
had  ellablimed  himfelf  in  the  pofleffion  of  that  King- 
dom, ansl  fufficiently  reduced  the  power  of  the 
Church,  they  thought  the  juncture  not  unfavour- 
able for  the  execution  of  their  defigns,  and  entered 
into  a  private  correfpondence  with  him  in  hopes  of 
his  afliitance:  but  for  want  of  due  fecrecy  in  thefe 
practices,  they  were  difcovered  by  the  Anziani,  who 
thereupon  fummoned  the  Uberti  to  appear  before 
them.  But  inftead  of  obeying,  they  took  up  arms  and 
fortified  themfelves  in  their  houfes :  at  which  the 
people  were  lb  incenfed  that  they  likewife  ran  to  arms, 
and  by  the  help  of  the  Guelphs  obliged  the  whole 
party  of  the  Ghibelines'  to  quit  Florence  and  tranfport 
ihemfelves  to  oiena.  There  they  fued  for  aid  to  Man- 
fred, who  granted  it,  and  the  Guelphs  were  defeated 
upon  the  banks  ©f  the  River  Arbia,  with  fuch  (laugh- 
ter (by  the  King's  forces  under  the  conduct  of  Fari- 
nata  degli  Uberti)  that  thofe  who  efcaped  from  it, 
giving  up  their  city  for  loft,  fled  directly  to  Lucca, 
and  left  Florence  to  provide  for  itfelf.  Manfred  had 
given  the  command  of  the  auxiliaries  which  he  fent 
to  the  Ghibelines,  to  Count  Giordano,  a  foldier  of 
no  fmall  reputation  in  thofe  times.  This  Giordano, 
after  his  victory,  immediately  advanced  with  the 
Ghibelines  to  Florence,  and  not  only  forced  the  city 
to  acknowledge  Manfred  for  its  fovereign,  but  de- 
poled  the  Magiftrates,  and  either  entirely  abrogated, 
pr  altered  all  laws  and  cuftoms  that  might  look  like 
remains  of  their  former  liberty-,  which  being  exe- 
cuted with  great  rigour  and  iniblence,  enflamed  the 
people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  if  they  did  not  lov^ 
the  Ghibelines  before,  they  now  became  their  inve- 
terate and  implacable  enemies ;  which  averfion  con- 
tinually increasing,  at  Taft  proved  their  utter  de- 
ftruction. 

Giordano  being  obliged  to  return  to  Naples  upon 
affairs  of  great  confequence  to  that  Kingdom,  left 
Count  Guido  Novello,  Lord  of  Cafentino,  at  Flo- 
rence, as  deputy  for  ths  King  there ;  who  called  a 

Coun- 
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Council  of  the  Ghibelines  at  Empoli,  in  which  it  was 
wnanimoufly  refolved,  that  in   order  to  maintain  their 
power  in  Tufcany,  it  was  neceifary  to  dem/>lifb   Flor 
rente  entirely,  as  the  people  were  fuch  rigid  Guelphs 
there,  that  it  was  the  only  city  capable  of  fupporting 
she  declining  party  of  the  Church.     There  was  not 
fa  much  as.  one  citizen   or  friend  that  had  courage 
enough  to  oppoie  this  cruel  fentence   upon  fo  noble 
and  magnificent  a  city,  except  Farinata  Uberti,  who 
openly  and  boldly  protefted  againft  it,  declaring  that 
lie  had  not  undergone  fo  much  fatigue,  nor  expofed 
Mmfelf  to  fo  many  dangers,  but  to  live  quietly  af- 
terwards at  home;  nor  was  he  then  in   a  humour  to 
zeytdi  what  he  had   fo  long  and  earneftly  fought  for, 
or  to  {light  the  favours   which   good  Fortune  at  laft 
Ead  granted  him:  that  on  the  contrary  he  was  deter- 
mined to  exert  himfelf  againft  any  one  who  mould 
go,  about  to  prevent  it,  with  as  much  zeal  and  vigour 
&s  he  had  done  againft  the  Guelphs  ;  and  that  if  ei- 
ther mean  jealoufy  or  cowardice  fhould  prompt-them 
to.  endeavour  the  ruin  of  their  city,  they  might  at- 
tempt it  if  they  pleafed,  but  he  hoped  he  fhould  be 
able  to  defend  it  with  the  fame  valour  that  had  driven 
out  his -former  enemies. — Farinata  was  a  man  of  great 
courage,  an  excellent  foldier,  head  of  the  Ghibdine 
faction,  and  in   fo  much  efteem   with  Manfred  him- 
felf, that  his  authority  alone  quafhed   the  effects  of 
that  resolution,    and   put  them   upon  confidering   of 
new  ways  and  means  to  keep  themielves  in  pofleffion 
of  the  government. 

The  Guelphs,  in  this  interval,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuse in  Lucca,  being  defired  to  withdraw  out  of  that 
city  by  the  Lucchefe,  at  the  threats  of  the  Counr 
■retired'  to  Bologna;  from  whence  they  were  invited 
fey  their  friends  at  Parma,  to  join  them  againft  tht 
Ghibelines  in  thofe  parts,  and  behaved  fo  well  there 
that  after  they  had  conquered  them,  they  had  thei: 
poffefilons  given  them  as  a  reward  for  their  valour 
So  that  having  in  fome  meafure  recovered  their  ftrengtl 
and  reputation,  and  hearing  that  Pope  Clement  hac 

callei 
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called  Charles  of  Anjou  into  Italy,  to  depofe  Man- 
fred if  poflible,  they  fent  Deputies  to  his  Holinefs 
with  a  tender  of  their  fervice,  which  the  Pope  not 
only  accepted,  but  fent  them  a  ftandard  which  the 
Guelphs  carried  ever  after  in  their  wars,  and  is  ufed 
by  the  Florentines  at  this  time. 

After  this  Manfred  was  not  only  defeated  by 
Charles,  but  deprived  of  his  Kingdom  and  flaia  *  : 
and  as  the  Guelphs  of  Florence  had  no  fmall  (hare  in 
that  action,  their  party  grew  daily  bolder  and  more 
vigorous,  and  that  of  the  Ghibelines  ftill  weaker  and 
weaker.  Upon  which,  Count  Guido  Novello,  and 
thofe  that  were  left  in  commifTion  with  him  to  go- 
vern Florence,  refolved  to  try  if  it  was  poMible  by 
lenity  and  gentler  treatment,  to  recover  the  affections 
of  the  people,  whom  they  found  they  had  exafpe- 
rated  to  the  lalt  degree  by  their  opprefllve  and  violent 
manner  of  proceeding.     But  thofe  favours,  which,  if 

*  This  Manfred  was  abaftard  fon  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  If 
is  faid,  he  fmochered  his  father  in  his  bed;  and  afterwards  caufed 
Conrade,  foil  of  the  faid  Emperor,  to  be  poifoned.  Conrade  left  a 
fon,  whole  name  was  Conradine,  to  whom  Manfred  made  himfelf 
guardian.  At  laft  he  pofleifed  himfelf  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
which  he  governed  eleven  years  in  conflant  troubles  and  divifions. 
He  quarrelled  with  Pope  Innocent  IV.  carried  the  war  into  his  do- 
minions, and  routed  his  forces  in  December  1254.,  by  the  help  of  the 
Saracens  of  Lauria.  Afterwards  he  took  the  country  of  Fondi  from, 
the  Church,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  Popes  Urban  IV.'  and 
Clement  IV.  the  former  of  which  Pontifs  called  Charles  of  Anjou  into 
Italy,  and  inverted  him  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in 
order  to  make  war  upon  Manfred,  as  an  enemy  to  the  Church.  It  is 
reported,  that  he  made  an  overture  of  peace  to  Charles ;  to  which 
that  Prince  returned  the  following  anfweY:  lie  &  renunciate  Sultana 
Lucerino  (fo  he  called  Manfred,  with  whom  the  Saracens  of  Lauria  or 
Luceria  had  joined  themfelves)  me  <vel  brevi  ipfum  in  infernum  detrufu- 
rum,  <vel  ipfum  me  in  paradifum  collocaturum.  "  Go  and  tell  the  Sultan, 
of  Luceria,  that  I  will  very  (oon  either  fend  him  to  hell,  or  he  fhall 
fend  me  to  Heaven."  Accordingly  they  came  to  an  engagement  on 
the  plain  of  Benevento,  February  26,  1266;  in  which  Manfred  loft 
'  his  life,  and  was  found  covered  all  over  with  blood  and  dirt.  He  was 
thrown  into  a  ditch  near  the  Bridge  of  Benevento,  becaufe  he  was 
excommunicated,  and  afterwards,  as  a  modern  author  fays,  Pope 
Clement  caufed  his  body  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Church-lands. 
Manfred  had  given  his  daughter  Conftantia  in  marriage  to  Peter  III. 
of  Arra-gon,  in  the  year  1262  ;  and  upon  this  match,  the  Princes  of 
that  family  founded  their  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Col- 
ienucio.  Hift.  Neap. 

they 
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they  had  been  properly  applied,  and  before  they 
•were  extorted  by  nccedity,  might  poffibly  have  had 
a  good  effect,  were  now  conferred  with  fo  bad  a 
grace,  that  inftead  of  doing  them  any  fervice,  they 
only  contributed  to  haften  their  ruin.  To  cajole  and 
ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  people,  they  thought 
it  would  be  fuHicient  if  they  gave  them  back  fome 
part  of  thofe  privileges  and  that  authority  which  they 
had  robbed  them  of.  For  which  purpofe,  they  choic 
iix  and  thirty  citizens  out  of  the  people  of  Florence, 
and  two  gentlemen  of  higher  rank  from  amongft  their 
friends  at  Bologna,  to  whom  they  gave  a  commufiori 
to  reform  the  State  as  they  pleafed.  Thcfe  Dele- 
gates, at  their  fir  ft  meeting,  divided  the  city  into 
diftinct  Arts  or  Trades,  over  each  of  which  they  con- 
flicted a  Magistrate,  ^ho  was  to  adminifter  juftice  to 
$11  that,  were  in  his  department ;  and  to  every  art  a 
ieparate  banner  was  affigned,  under  which  they  might 
affcmble  in  arms  whenever  the  fafety  of  the  public 
inquired  it.  At  firft  thefe  Arts  or  Companies  were 
twelve,  feven  greater,  and  five  lefs  :  but  the  lefs  be- 
ing afterwards  augmented  to  fourteen,  the  whole  num- 
ber amounted  to  twenty-one,  and  continue  fo  to  be  at 
prefent. 

The  reformers  proceeding  to  make  other  alterations 
likewife  for  the  common  good,  Count  Guido,  who 
thought  faimfelf  obliged  to  make  fome  provifion  for 
his  foldiers,  caufed  a  tax  to  be  laid  upon  the  citizens 
for  that  purpefe,  but  met  with  fo  much  opposition 
in  the  matter,  that  he  never  durft  ufe  any  compulfive 
means  to  collect  it.  So  that  perceiving  all  would  be 
loft,  if  he  did  not  take  fome  meafures  to  prevent  it, 
he  held  a  private  confukation  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Ghibeline  faction,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  take 
that  back  again  from  the  people  which  he  had  fo  in- 
considerately given  them  ;  and  if  it  mould  be  necef- 
fary,  even  by  force  of  arms.  Accordingly,  when  he 
thought  he  had  made  fufrkient  preparations  for  the 
execution  of  his  deflgn,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
railing  a  tumult  whiift  the   thirty-fix  reformers  were 

fitting  j 
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fitting;  at  which  they  were  fo  frighted  that  they  re- 
tired to  their  hotifes.  But  the  enfigns  of  the  feveral 
arts  being  immediately  difplaycd,  the  people  repaired 
to  them  in  arms,  and  underftanding  that  Count  Guido 
and  his  party  were  at  St.  John's,  they  made  a  ftand 
near  Trinity  Church,  and  chofe  Giovanni  Soldanierl 
for  their  leader.  The  Count,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  notice  where  they  had  polled  themfelves,  m- 
ftantly  advanced  to  attack  them  ;  and  the  people  not 
declining  an  engagement,  they  met  near  a  place  that 
is  now  called  la  Loggia  de  Tornaquinci,  where  the 
Count  was  worried  and  moft  of  his  party  (lain. 
Daunted  at  this  repulfe,  and  apprehenfive  that  the 
enemy  would  fall  upon  him  again  in  the  night  and 
murder  him,  now  he  had  fo  few  forces  to  trufl  to, 
and  thofe  beaten  and  difmayed,  he  refolved  to  fave 
himfelf  by  flight  \  and  his  fears  were  fo  violent  that, 
even  contrary  to  the  perluafion  of  the  heads  of  the 
Ghibeline  party,  he  retired  in  all  hafte  to  Prato,  with 
what  men  he  had  left.  However,  as  foon  as  he  found 
himfelf  in  a  place  of  fecurity  and  had  recovered  his 
fpirits,  he  was  fenfible  of  his  error  ;  and  being  de-, 
firous  to  retrieve  his  reputation,  he. marched  back 
early  the  next  morning  to  Florence,  in  hopes  of  re - 
:  gaining  that  with  honour  which  he  had  loll  with 
fo  much  ignominy.  But  he  was  difappointed  in  that 
defign  alio  ;  for  though  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
very  difficult  to  drive  him  out  of  the  city,  the  people 
found  it  no  hard  matter  to  keep  him  out  when  he 
was  fo  :  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  draw  off  once  more 
with  infinite  difgrace  and  chagrin  to  Cafentino,  and. 
the  Ghibelines  retired  to  other  towns  that  wereof  their 
party. 

The  people  having  thus  got  the  upper  hand,  re- 
folved to  unite  the  city  again  if  poflible,  and  by  the 
advice  of  thofe  that  wifhed  well  to  the  commonwealth, 
to  recall  all  fnch  citizens  as  had  been  forced  to  leave 
their  homes,  whether  they  were  Guelphs  or  Ghibe- 
lines. In  confequence  of  which,  the  Guelphs  re- 
turned, Cix  years  after  they  had   been  banifhed,  the 

late 
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late  attempt  of  the  Ghibelines  was  pardoned,  and 
they  were  differed  to  come  back  again.  But  they 
{till  continued  very  odious  both  to  the  Guelphs  and 
the  people  -,  the  former  not  being  able  to  forgive  the 
difgrace  and  hardfhips  of  their  long  exile,  nor  the 
latter  to  forget  their  infolence  and  tyranny  when  they 
had  the  government  in  their  hands:  fo  that  their  an- 
cient animofities  were  not  yet  entirely  extinguished 
either  on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

Whilft  the  affairs  of  Florence  were  in  this  fituation, 
a  rumour    was  fpread,    that  Conradine,  nephew  to 
Manfred,  was   marching   with  an  army  out  of  Ger- 
many to  invade  the  Kingdom  of  Naples:  at  which 
news,  the  Ghibelines  began  to  conceive  frefh  hopes 
of    recovering    their    former    authority ;    and    the 
Guelphs  being  no  lefs  follicitous  to  fecure  thetnfelves 
againft  the  attempts  of  their  enemies,  applied  to  King 
Charles  for  afTiftance,  in  cafe  Conradine  mould  ac- 
tually come.     This  requeft  being  granted,  his  forces 
immediately  began   their  march :    upon  which,   the 
Guelphs  grew  fo  infolent,  and  the   courage  of  the 
Ghibelines  was  damped  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
fled  out  of  the  city  two  days   before  the  arrival  of 
./"     thofe  fuccours.  .  After  the  departure  of  the  Ghibe- 
lines, the  Florentines   new   modelled  their  city,  and 
chofe  twelve  principal  Magi  ft  rates,  who  were  to  con- 
tinue  in  authority  no  longer   than   two  months,  not 
under  the  title  of  Anziani,    but  that  of  Buonhuo- 
mini.     Next  in  power  under  them,  they  appointed  a 
council  of  eighty  Citizens,    which  they  called    the 
Credenza.     After  this,  an  hundred  and  eighty  more 
were  elected  out  of  the  people,  thirty  to  ferve  every 
two  months ;  who,  together  with  the  Credenza,  and 
the  twelve    Buonhuomini,    were  called  the  General 
Council.    Befides  which,  they  inftituted  another  coun- 
cil, confifting  cf  an   hundred   and  twenty  members, 
equally   chofen  out  of  the  Nobility,    Citizens,    and 
Commonalty,  which  was  to  confirm  whatlbever  had 
been  refolved  upon  by  the  others,  and  to  acl:  jointly 
with  them  in  difpofing  of  the  public  honours  and  of- 
fices 
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ficcs  of  the  commonwealth.  Having  in  this  manner 
fortified  themfelves  againft  the  machinations  of  the 
Ghibeline-s,  by  new  laws,  and  creating  magistrates 
only  of  the  Guelph  p^rty,  they  divided  the  goods 
and  eftates  of  the  Ghibelines  into  three  parts ;  one 
of  which  was  confilcated  for  public  ufes,  another  ap- 
propriated to  the  fupport  of  their  Magiftrates  and 
other  Officers,  and  the  third  diftributed  amongft  the 
Guelphs,  in  confederation  of  the  loffes  they  had  fuf- 
tained.  The  Pope  likewife,  to  fecure  Tufcany  to  the 
Guelph  faction,  made  King  Charles  Imperial  Vicar  of 
that  Province. 

Whilft  the  Florentines  thus  maintained  their  ho- 
nour and  reputation  abroad,  by   the  valour  of  their 
arms,  and  at  home  by  this  new  form  of  government, 
tjie  Pope  died*  and  the  vacancy  was  not  filled  up  till. 
after  a  con  tell  that  lafted   two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  Gregory  X.  was  chofen,  who   being  in  Syria 
at  the  time  of  his  election,   (where  he  had  refided 
many   years,  without  concerning  himfelf  io  the  in- 
trigues of  faction)   and  an  enemy  to  difcord  of  all 
kinds,  did  not  fhew  the  fame  partiality  to  the  Guelphs 
that  his  predecellors  had  done.     And  therefore,  whea 
,he  arrived  at  Florence,  in  his  way  to  France,  think- 
ing it  the  duty  of  a  good  paftor  to  ufe  his  endeavours 
to  re-unite  the  city,  and  cornpofe  all  differences,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  Florentines  to  receive   commit- 
fioners  from  the  Ghibelines,  to  negotiate  the  terms 
upon  which  they  mould  return  :  but,  notwithstand- 
ing an  accommodation  was   concluded  betwixt  the 
two  parties,  the  Ghibelines  were  fo  fufpicious,  that 
they  would  not  come  back  again.     The  caufe  of  this 
refufal  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  city,  and  enraged 
the  Pope  to  fnch  a  degree,  that  he  excommunicated 
it  •,  under  which  cenfure  it  continued,"  as  long  as  he 
lived  •,  but  after   his  death,  when   Innocent  V.   was 
elected,  it  was  taken  off.     Innocent  was  fucceeded  by 
Nicholas  III.    of  the  houfe  of  Urfini :   and   as  the 
Popes  were  always  jealous  of  any  considerable  power 
in  Italy  (though  raifed  by  the  favour. of  the  Church) 

and 
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and  conftantly  endeavoured  to  deprefs  it,  great  com- 
motions and  frequent  changes  enfued.  For  the  dread 
of  any  one  that  was  grown  potent,  occafioned  the  ex- 
altation of  another  that  was  weaker  than  him,  who 
growing  powerful  alfo  by  his  advancement,  became 
equally  formidable,  and  was  fure  to  be  humbled  in 
in  his  turn,  if  pofiible.  This  was  the  occafion  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  being  taken  from  Manfred,  and 
given  to  Charles.  And  when  Charles  was  afterwards 
thought  too  ftrong  by  this  acquisition,  his  ruin  was 
alfo  confpired  :  for  Nicholas  III.  moved  by  this  con- 
fideration,  fo  contrived  matters,  that  Charles  was  re- 
moved from  the  government  of  Tufcany  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  Latino,  the  Pope's  Legate,  lent  thither  in 
his  room,  by  a  commiffion  from  that  Prince. 

The  government  of  Florence  was  fallen  into  great 
diforder  and  miirule  at  this  time  ;  for  the  Guelph 
nobility  were  grown  fo  infolent,  and  flood  in  fo  little 
awe  of  the  magistracy,  that  though  many  murders 
and  other  acts  of  violence  were  daily  committed,  yet 
the  criminals  generally  efcaped  with  impunity,  through 
the  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  Nobles.  To  reftrain 
thefe  enormities,  the  heads  of  the  city  thought  it  no 
bad  expedient  to  recall  thofe  that  were  ban ilhed; 
which  gave  the  Legate  an  opportunity  of  interpofmg 
his  authority  and  good  offices  for  the  re-union  of  the 
city,  and  the  return  of  the  Ghibeiines.  This  being 
happily  effected,  inftead  of  twelve  governors,  they 
refolved  to  have  fourteen,  feven  of  each  party,  who 
mould  be  nominated  by  the  Pope,  and  remain  in  of- 
fice no  longer  than  one  year.  Under  this  form  of 
government,  the  city  continued  for  the  fpace  of  two 
years;  when  Martin,  a  Frenchman,  was  created 
Pope,  and  reflored  ail  the  power  and  authority  to 
King  Charles  that  had  been  taken  from  him  by  Pope 
Nicholas.  Upon  which,  the  rage  of  faction  fuddenly 
blazed  out  again  in  Tufcany  :  for  the  Florentines  rofe 
in  arms  againfb  the  Emperor's  deputy,  and  put  the 
city  under  a  new  regulation,  to  curb  the  ambition  of 
the  Ghibeiines,  and  the  inlclence  of  the  nobility. 

In 
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In  the  year  1282,  the  companies  of  the  Arts  and     ltcTt>4 
Trades  having  for   ibrne   time  hid   magistrates  and 
colours  of  their  own,  were  become  fo  reipcctable  and 
'  powerful,  that  they  got  a  law  pafTed  by  their  autho- 
rity, in  which  it  was  ordained,  that  inftcad   of  four- 
teen citizens,  three  only  fhould  govern  the   common- 
wealth, and   that   for   no  longer  than   two   months ; 
who  were  to  be  chofen   indifferently  out  of  the  nobi- 
lity or  commons,  provided   they   were  merchants,  or 
profefled  any  art  or  occupation  :  and  thefc  were  called 
Priori.     Afterwards,  the  chief  magistracy  was  verted 
in  fix  perfons,  one  for  each  ward,  under  which  regu- 
lation the  city  continued  till  the  year  1342  •,  when   it  )$h  t, 
was  divided    into  Quarters,  and   the   number  of  the 
Priori  reduced   to  nine,  which   by  fome  accident  or 
other,  during  this  period,  had  been   fometimes  aug- 
mented to   twelve.     This  institution,  in   time,  occa- 
fioned   the  ruin   of  the  nobility,    who,  upon   divers 
provocations,  were  excluded,  and  at  last  entirely  fup- 
presTed   by  the  people.     The  nobility,  indeed,  con- 
tented to  it,  becaufe  they  were  at  that   time  divided 
amongst  themfelves  :  but  by  endeavouring  to  fupplant 
each  other,  and  afpiring  to  the  fole  government  of 
the  commonwealth,    they  quite  loft  all  mare  in  it. 
There  was  likewife  a  palace  let  apart  for  the  conftant 
residence  of  thefe  magistrates,    and  the  meeting  of 
the  council  ;  whereas,  before,  they  both   uled  to  af- 
fcmble  in  fome  one  or  other  of  the  churches.    Besides 
which,  they  had  ferjeants,  and  other  neceflary  officers, 
appointed  to  attend  them  there,  to  create  greater  re- 
verence and  refpect  in  the  people.     And  though  at 
firft  they  had  only  the  title  of  Priori,  they  were  ai> 
terwards  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Signori  or  Sig- 
niory. 

The  Florentines,  after  this,  continued  quiet  at 
home  for  fome  time ;  during  which,  they  made  war 
upon  the  people  of  Arezzo,  (for  having  expelled  the 
Guelphs  their  city)  and  gained  a  considerable  victory 
over  them  at  Campaldino.  And  as  the  City  now  be- 
gan to  grow  very  rich,  and  full  of  inhabitants,  it  was 
Vox.,  I.  H  thought 
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thought  proper  to  build  new  walls,  and  extend  the 
bounds  of  it,  which  they  did,  to  its  pre  lent  circumfe- 
renee  •,  for  the  former  diameter  reached  only  from  the 
old  Bridge  to  the  church  of  St.  Laurence. 

War  abroad,  and  peace  at  home,  had  now  almoft 
extinguifhed  the  two  factions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines  in  Florence  5  and  ihere  remained  only  fome 
Tparks  of  animofity  betwixt  the  nobility  and  commo- 
nalty, which  are  incident  to  all  Republicks  •,  for  one 
fide  being  naturally  jealous  of  any  incroachment  up-( 
on  their  liberty  and  legal  rights,  and  the  other  ambi- 
tious to  rule  and  tontroul  the  laws,  it  is  not  polTible 
they  fhould  ever  long  agree  together. 

This  humour  did   not  fhew  itfelf  in  the  nobility, 
however,  whilft  they  were  over-awed   by   the  Ghibe-. 
lines ;  but  when   the  latter  Were  deprelfed,  it  began; 
to  appear,  and  the  people   were   daily   injured   and 
abufed  in  fu'ch  a  manner,  that  neither  the  laws   nor 
the  magiftracy  had  authority  enough  to  relieve  them  j 
as  every  nobleman  fupported  himielf  in   his  infolence 
by  the  number  of   his  friends  and   relations,    both 
againft  the  power  of  the  Signory,  and  the  Captain  of 
the  people.     The  heads  of  the  Arts  therefore,  to  re- 
medy lb  great  art  evil,  provided  that  every  Signiory, 
jn  the  beginning  of  its  office,  fhould  appoint  a  Gon- 
faloniere  di  Giuftizia,  or  Standard-bearer  of  Juftice, 
out  of  the  people,  with  a  thoufand  men,  divided  into 
twenty  companies,  under  him ;   who  were   to  be  al- 
ways ready  with  their  flandard  and  in  arms,  whenever 
the"y  were  ordered  by  the  magiftracy  r  and   the  firft 
that  filled  thi§'  Office,  was  Ubaldo  Ruffoli,  who  drew 
out  his  companies,  and  demolished  the  houfes  of  the 
Galleti,   becaufe  one  of  that   family  had   killed  a  fel- 
low citizen  in  France.     The  Arts  did  not  meet  with 
much  oppofition  in  this  eftablifhment,  on  account  oi 
the  jc-aloufy  and  emulation   that  reigned  amongft  the 
nobility,  who  were  not  in   the  leaft  aware  that  it  was 
levelled  at  them,  till  they   felt   the   fmart  of  it  •,  and 
then  indeed,  they  were  not  a  little  awed  by.it  for 
fome  time  :  but  in  a  while  they  returned  to  the  com- 
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rhifTibn  of  their  former  outrages :  for  as  fome  of  them 
always  found  means  to  infihUate  themiejves    into  the 
J5igmory,j  they  had  it  in  their   power   to   prevent   the 
Gonfalonier   from  executing   his   office.      Befides,  as 
wjuiefles   were   always   required  upon  any  accufation, 
the  plaintiff  could  hardly  ever  find  any  one  that  durlt 
give  evidence  againft  the  nobility  i   fo  that  in  a  (hort 
fcimej  Florence  was  involved  in  its 'former  dift  Tactions, 
and    the   people   again   expofed   to   violence  and  op- 
pretuph  :,  as  j u (lice  was  grown  dilatory,  gnd  fentence, 
though    pailed,     fddom    cr    never    executed.     The 
people  therefore,  not  'knowing  what  courie  to  take  in 
tfiefd    cir'cumftances,' GianO  della   Belia^a   (trenuous 
Patriot,  (though  of  a  very  noble  family)  encouraged 
the  heads  of  tire,  Arts  once  'more  to  refor.m  the  City  : 
and  by  his  advice,  it   was  enacted,  that  the  Gonfalo- 
nier fiiouid  always  refide  with  the  Signiory,  and  have 
four  thoufand  armed  men  under  his  command.    They 
like  wife  entirely  excluded   the  Nobility   but  of  that 
council,    and  made    a  Law,    that   all   accefTaries  or 
abettors  mould  be  liable  to  the  fame  punifhrnent  with 
thofe  that  were   principals  in  any  crime  ;  apd  further* 
that  common  Fame   mould    be  fufficient  evidence  to 
convict  them.     By  theft"  Laws,  which  were  called,  li 
Ordihamenti  della  Giuftizia.  the  people  gained  great 
weight  and   authority:  but  Giano   della   Bella  being 
looked  upon  by  the  Nobility  as   the  author  and  con- 
triver of   them   to   bridle   their  power,  became  very 
odious,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  richeft  of  the 
Commonalty  *,  who  began  to  think  his  authority  too 
great,  as  they  plainly  mewed  on  the  firft  occafion  that 
-offered.     For  not  long  after,  it  happened  that  one  of 
the  Commons  was  killed  in  a  fray,  wherein  ieveral  of 

*  It  has  been  a  common  piece  of  policy  in  all  Republics,  to,  dis- 
countenance and  even  to  deprefs  fitch  as  are  remarkably  eminent  for 
virtues  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  A  brave  man  is  fare  to  be  brow%- 
beaten;  and  if  a  perfon  is  a  little  more  hofpitable  or  charitable  than 
his  neighbours,  he  is  in  danger  of  the  State  inquifition,  left  his  vir- 
tues, or  even  the  appearance  of  them,  fhould  make  him  popular,  and 
enable  him  to  change  the  form  of  government.  Such  is  thfe  £nvy 
and  jealoufy  that  are  ufually  incident  to  Commonwealths. 

H  2  $he 
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the  Nobility  were  engaged,  and  Corfo  Donati  amongft 
the  reft,  to  whofc  charge  the  murder  was  laid,  as  the 
moft  active  and  defperate  of  them.     Upon  which,  he 
was  taken  inro  cuftody  by  the  Captain  of  tne  people  : 
but  whether  he  was  innocent  of  the  fact,  or  the  Cap- 
tain was  afraid  of  condemning  him,  or  whatever  elfe 
might  be  the  reafon,  he  was  acquitted ;  which  fo  en- 
raged the   people,  that  they  prefently  took   up  arms, 
and  ran  to  the  houfe  of  Giano  della  Bella,  entreating 
him  to  ufe  his  endeavours,  that   the   Laws  which  he 
had  been  the  author  of,  might  be  duly  put  in  exe- 
cution.    Giano  was   defirous   that  Donati  mould  be 
punifhed,    and    therefore,    inftead   of  exhorting   the 
people  to  lay  down  their  arms,  as   many  thought  he 
ought  to  have  done,  he  advifed  them  to  compiain  to 
the  Signiory,  and  demand  juftice  of  them.     But  the 
people,  who  were  incenfed  to  the  laft  degree,  think- 
ing themfelves   abufed   by  their   Captain,  and  aban- 
doned  by  Giano,  did  not  addrefs  themfelves  to   the 
Signiory,  as  they  were  directed  ;  but  ran  furioufly  to 
the  Captain's  palace  and  plundered  it.     A  manner  of 
proceeding    that    was   exceedingly   refented   by    the 
whole   city,    and   the   blame  of  it   being  laid   upon 
Giano,  by  fuch   as  meditated  his  ruin,  fome  of  his 
enemies,  who  afterwards  happened  to  be  in  the  Sig- 
niory, accufed  him  to  the  Captain,  as  an  encourager 
of  violence  and   infurrection.     Whilft  his  caufe  was 
depending,  the  people  took  arms,  and  afTemblcd  in 
great  numbers   before  his  houfe,  offering  to  protect 
him   againfl  the  Signiory  and  all   his  other  enemies: 
but  Giano  not  caring  to  truft  to  the  favour  of  the  po- 
pulace, nor  to  commit  his  life  to  the  determination 
of  the  magiftrates,  as   he  feared  the  malevolence  of 
the  one,  no  lefs  than  the  fkklenefs  of  the  other,  re- 
folved  to   fecure  himfelf  againft  the  jealoufy  of  his 
enemies,  and  his  cquntry  from  the  rage  of  his  friends, 
by   giving  way   to  envy,  and  voluntarily   banifhing 
himfelf  from  a  city,  which  he  alone  had  fo  generoufly 
delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Nobility,  at  the  im- 
minent hazard  of  his  own  life  and  fortune. 

After 
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After  his  departure,  the  Nobility,  in  hopes  of  re- 
covering  their  authority  which   they  Conceived   they 
had  loit  by  diflenfions  amongft  themfelves,  agreed  to 
unite,  and  fent  two  of  their  body  to  entreat  the  Sig- 
niory, (which  they  thought  was  in  their  intereft)  that 
they  would  be  pleafed,  in   fome  meafure,  to  mitigate 
the  afperity  of  the  laws  that  had   been  made  againft 
them.     But  as  foon  as  this   petition  came  to  be  pub- 
licity known,  the  Commons  apprehending  the  Sig- 
niory would   comply  with  it,  immediately  rofe   in  a 
tumultuous  manner :  fo  that  ambition  on  one  fide, 
and  jealoufy  on  the  otter,  at  latt  occafioned  an  open 
rupture  betwixt  them.     The  Nobility  were  drawn  up 
in  three  foodies,  at  St.  John's,  in  the  New  Market, 
and  the  Piazza  de  Mozzi,  and  were  commanded  by 
Forefe  Adimari,    Vanni  de  Mozzi  and  Gtri  Spini : 
the  people  likewife  alfembled   under  their  colours  in 
great    numbers   before  the  palace   of  the  Signiory, 
(which  at  that  time  was  not  far  from  the  Church  of 
St.  Procolo)  and   being  fufpicious  of  the   Signiory, 
they  appointed  fix  other  citizens  to  act  in  concert  with 
them.     In  the  mean  time,  whilft  each  party  was  pre- 
paring for  an  engagement,  fome,  both  of  the  Nobi- 
lity and  Commons,  with  certain  ecclefiafticks  that  were 
in  great  efteem,  interpofed  their  good  offices  to  ac- 
commodate  matters  betwixt  them  ♦,    reprefenting  to 
the  Nobility,  -"  that  the  lofs  of  their  authority,  and 
the  laws  that  were  made  to  -curb  them,  were  entirely 
owing  to  their  own  arrogance  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment :  that  to  take  up  arms  in  fuch  a  juncture,  and 
have  recourfe  to  violence  for  the  recovery  of  what 
they  had  forfeited  by  their  dnTenfions  and  intolerable 
behaviour,  would  be  to  ruin  their  country  and  aggra- 
vate their  prefent  misfortunes :    that  they  ought  to 
confider  the  other  party  was  much  fuperior  to  them 
in  numbers,  riches,  and  popularity  :  that  their  No- 
bility, which  they  vainly  imagined  fet  them  fo  far 
above  others,  was  but  an  empty  name,  and  would 
Hand  them  in  little  ftead  when  they  came  to  blows 
with  an  enemy  that  had  fo  many  advantages  over 

H  3  them." 
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them."     On  the  other  hand,   they  fhewed  the  people, 
"  how  imprudent it  would  be  in  them  to  cany  things 
to  extremities,  and   drive    their  enemies    to   defpair, 
fince  thofe  that  hope    no  good,  fear   no  evil  :   that  it 
ought   to   be   remembered    that   it   was   the  Nobility 
chiefly  which  had  gained  their  city  fuch  reputation  by 
their   bravery  in  the   late   wars,  and   they  ought   not 
therefore,  either  in  reafon.or  juftice,  to.be  perfecuted 
with  fuch  a  degree   of  inveteracy  ;   that  though    they 
had  patiently  Submitted  to  be  excluded  from  ail  (hare 
in  the  magiftraey,  yet  it   was  an  infupportable  hard* 
fliip  that  they  mould  be   at  every  body's  mercy,  and 
liable  to  be  driven  out  of  their  country  upon  any  little 
difguft  by  virtue  of  the  new   laws:  that  they  would 
do    well  to    moderate  the   rigour  of   them,    (an   af- 
fu ranee  of  which'  might  poflibly  induce  them  on  the 
other  fide  to  lay  down  their  arms)   and   not  be  rafhly 
hurried  by  too  great  a   confidence  in  their  numbers, 
to  hazard  the  event  of  a  battle;  fmce  experience  had 
Sufficiently   fhewn   that  a   handful   of  defperare   men 
had  often  prevailed  over  a  force  feeminody  much  fu- 
perior  to  them.''     Various  were   the  opinions  of  the 
people   upon    thefe    remonftrances.     Some   were   for 
coming  immediately  to  a  battle,  as  a  thing  that  muffc 
one  time   or  other  of.  neceffity  happen,    and  that  it 
would    be  better  to  do  it  now  they  were   prepared, 
than  to  fcay  till  their  enemies  had  ftrengthened  them- 
selves more  effectually  :  yet  if  there  were  any  hopes 
that  a  mitigation  of  the  laws  would  content  them, 
they  mould  be  mitigated   accordingly:  but  fuch  was 
their   pride  and   infolence,    that  it  was   much  to  .  be 
feared  they  would  never  alter  their  manner  of  beha^ 
viour,  except  they  were  compelled  to  it  by  downright 
force.     Others  that  were  more  prudent  and  moderate, 
thought  an  alteration  of  the  laws  could   not   be  at- 
tended   wkh  any   very  bad  confequences  to  them  ; 
j?ut  that  the  i{Tue  of  a  battle,  if  unfuccefsful,  might 
prove    fatal.     This  opinion    prevailing,    it    was  or- 
dained, that  no  accufation  mould  be  admitted  againft 
%  nobleman  without  fulBcient  evidence  to  fupport  it : 

and 
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and  though  both  parties  laid  down  their  arms  upon 
thefe  conditions,  yet  they  retained  their  former  jea- 
loufy  of  each  other,  and  began  to  raife  forces  and  for- 
tify themfelves  as  fafc  as  they  could.  The  people 
however  thought  fit  to  new  model  the  government 
and  reduce  the  number  of  the  Signiory,  (as  they  fuf- 
pedted  fome  of  that  body  v.ere  too  favourably  in- 
clined to  the  Nobility)  leaving  the  fuprcme  authority 
,chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Mancini,  Magaiotti,  Al« 
tovin,   Peruzzi,  and  Ceretnni. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  (late  in  the  year  1298,  they    HtjY* 
i>egan  to  build  a  fecurer  and  more  magnificent  palace 
for  the  Signiory,  with  a  piazza  or   large   area  before 
it,  in  the  place  where  the  houfes  of  the  Uberti  for- 
merly ftood.     About  the  fame  time.,  the  foundation 
of  the  public  prifons  was  alio  laid  ;  all  which  edifices 
were  nnifhed   in   a   few  years :    fo  that   the  city  was 
never  in  a  greater  fpiendor  nor  more  happy  than  at 
that  time;  as  it  abounded  in  people,  riches,  and  re- 
putation :  for  there   were  thirty  thoufand  Citizens  at 
home  fit  to  bear  arms,  feventy  .thoufand  more  in  their 
territories,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Tufcany,  partly 
as  friends,  partly  as  fubjects,  were  at  its  devotion. 
And  though  there  were  fome  little  fparks  of  jealoufy 
and  envy  Hill  remaining  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the 
jpeople,  yet  they  did  not  openly  breakout,  or  produce 
any  bad  effect,  but  every  one  lived  quietly  and  peace- 
ably with  his  neighbour:  and  had  not  .this   tranquil- 
lity at  lad  been  ciiHurbed  by  frelh  difecrds  at  home, 
it  would  have  been  in  no  danger  from  any  other  ene- 
my •,  as  it  was  then  in  io  flourishing. a  condition,  that 
it  neither  feared   the  attempts  of  the  exiles,  nor  the 
power  of  the  Emperor,  and   could   have,  brought  a 
body  of  forces  into  the  field  able  to  face  thofe  of  all 
the  other  flates  of  Italy  put  together.     The  mifchkf, 
.however,  which  foreign  enemies  were  not  able  to  do 
them,  vvhilfh  they  continued  thus  united,   was  unhap- 
pily effected  by  new  divifions  amongft  themfelves. 

There  were  two  families   in   Florence,  the  Cerchi 
and  Donaxi,  both  very  confiderable  for  their  riches, 
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nobility,  and  dependants  •,  and  as  they  were  near 
neighbours  both  in  the  city  and  country,  there  hap- 
pened feveral  little  difgufts  betwixt  them  ;  yet  not  of 
fuch  confequence  as  to  produce  an  op?n  rupture  : 
and  perhaps  they  might  have  entirely  fubfided  without 
difturbing  the  peace  of  the  public,  if  they  had  not 
been  revived  by  a  ftrange  and  unexpected  accident. — > 
The  Cance'lieri  being  one  of  the  chief  families  in 
Piftoia,  it  happened  that  Lori  the  fon  of  Guglielmo, 
anci  beri  the  ion  of  Bertacci'*,  both  of  that  family, 
being  at  play  together,  at  lad  fell  into  a  difpute,  and 
from  words  proceeded  to  a  rencounter,  in  which  Geri 
was  (lightly  wounded  by  the  other.  But  when  Gug- 
lielmo heard  of  the  quarrel,  it  gave  him  fo  much  un- 
eafinefs  that  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile them  •,  and  infifted  that  his  fon  flfiould  go  to  Gen's 
father  and  afk  pat  don,  or  at  leaft  make  an  apology 
for  what  had  happened.  This  generous  fubmifilon, 
however,  only  lerved  to  widen  the  breach  :  for  when 
Lori  went  to  wait  upon  his  kiniman,  according  to 
his  father's  defire,  Beitaccio  faid,  "  he  did  not  ihink 
that  was  fufficient  fatisfaction,"  but  ordered  his  fer- 
vants  (as  an  aggravation  to  the  incignity)  to  lay  hold 
on  him  and  carry  him  into  a  ftable,  where  they  cut 
off  his  right  hand  upon  the  manger,  with  this  taunt, 
«>  You  may  now  go  back  to  your  father,  and  tell 
him,  that  excu'es  won't  do  ;  fleel  is  the  only  remedy 
in  iuch  cafes."  The  barbarity  of  the  fact  enraged 
Guglielmo  and  his  friends  to  Iuch  a  degree,  that  they 
immediately  took  arms  to  revenge  it :  and  Bertaccio 
and  his  dependants  doing  the  fame  ;  not  only  all  that 
family,  but  the  whole  city  of  Pifhoia  was  engaged  in 
the  quarrel,  and  divided  into  two  parties.  Thefe 
Cancellieri  defcended  from  one  of  the  fame  name 
who  had  two  wives,  one  of  whom  was  called  Bianca, 
or  Blanche;  from  whence  that  party  that  adhered  to 
her  pofterity  took  the  name  of  *  Bianca  ;  and  the 
other,  in  oppofition,   diftinguifhed  itfelf  by  that  of 

f  Bianca  fignifies  white,  and  Nera  black. 

Nera. 
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Nera.  '  Many  fkirmifhes  happened  betwixt  them,  in 
which  numbers  of  people  loll  their  lives,  and  fome 
families  were  entirely  ruined  :  and  as  no  expedient 
could  be  found  to  reconcile  them  (though  both  fides 
were  heartily  fick  of  the  quarrel)  they  determined  to 
come  to  Florence,  in  hopes  either  of  putting  an  end 
to  it  there,  by  the  meditation  of  their  common  friends, 
or  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  to  ftrengthen  their 
refpective  parties  by  drawing  other  families  into  them. 
The  Neri  having  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  the  Do- 
nati,  were  eipoufed  by  Corfo,  the  head  of  that  fa- 
mily:  and  the  Bianchi,  to  balance  that  acquifition  of 
flrength  in  their  adverfaries,  had  recourfe  to  Veri, 
the  head  of  the  Cerchi,  for  their  afTiftance ;  a  man  of 
no  lefs  power  than  Corfo,  nor  inferior  to  him  in  any 
other  refpect  wharibever. 

Thefe  fparks  of  difcord,  thus  blown  from  Piftaia 
to  Florence,  foon  revived  the  former  animofities  be- 
twixt the  Cerchi  and  Donati,  which  began  to  blaze 
out  agiin  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  Signiory  and  others 
of  the  principal  citizens  were  under  no  fmall  appre- 
henfion  that  the  whole  city  would  at  laft  become  en- 
gaged in  the  quarrel,  and  hourly  expected  the  two 
parties  would  openly  attack  each  other.  They  ap- 
plied therefore  to  the  Pope,  and  entreated  him  to 
make  ufe  of  his  authority  to  compofe  thofe  differences, 
which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  do  :  upon  which 
follicitation,  his  Holinefs  fent  for  Veri  to  Rome,  and 
•carneftl'y  exhorted  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Do- 
nati. But  Veri  pretending  to  be  furprized,  faid 
"  there  was  no  quarrel  of  any  kind  betwixt  them  that 
he  knew  of,  and  confequently  there  could  not  be  any 
occafion  to  exhort  him  to  a  reconciliation."  But  not 
long  after  his  recurn  from  Rome,  their  feuds  increafed 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  there  only  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity (which  foon  after  happened)  to  make  them  burft 
out  into  action.  In  the  month  cf  May  feveral  holi- 
days are  publickly  celebrated  in  Florence;  on  one  of 
which,  fome  young  gentlemen  of  the  Donati  family 
with  their  friends,  all  on  horfe-back,   flopped  near 

Tri- 
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Trinity  Church  to  look  at  fome  women  that  were 
dancing  i  preiently  after,  as  ill  fortune  would  have  it, 
fever'al  of  the  Cerchi  al'fo  arrived  at  the  fame  place, 
v/iih  many  of  their  acquaintance;  and  being  defirous 
to  gratify  their  curiofity  in  like  manner,  they  fpurred 
on  their  hortes,  not  knowing  the  Donati,  who  were 
fbremoft  in  the  crowd,  and  jollied  in  amongft  them. 
The  Donati  therefore  looking  upon  this  as  an  affront, 
immediately  drew  their  fwords .;  and  the  Cerchi  doing 
the  fame,  a  ikirmiih  eftfued,  in  which  many  were 
wounded  on  both  fides. 

This  accident  was  the  occafion  of  great   mifchief : 
for  the  whole  City,  as  well  Commons  as  Nobility,  di- 
vided upon  it ;  fome   taking  part  with  the  Bianchi, 
and  others  with  the  Neri.     The  heads  of  the  Bianca 
party  were  the  Cerchi,  who  were  joined   by  the  Adi- 
mari,  the  Abbati,  part  of  the  Tofinghi,  Bardi,  Roffi, 
Frefcobaldi,  Nerli,    Mannelli,  all  the   Mozzi,  Scali, 
Ghcrardini,    Cavalcanti,   Malefpini,    Boftichi,   Gian- 
donati,  Vecchietti,  and  Ariguzzi,  who  were  followed 
by  many  confiderable  families  of  the  Commoners  and 
all  the  Ghibeiine  faction  m  Florence  :  Jo  that  in  rer 
gard  to  their   numbers,  they  feemed   to  have  a  great 
fuperiority.     The  other  fide  was  headed  by  the  Do- 
nati, and  fupported  by  all   thofc  of  the   above  men- 
tioned families  who  did  not  follow  the  Rianchi,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  Pazzi,  Vifdoinini,  Manieri,  Bagnefi, 
Tornaquinci,    Spini,     Buondelmonti,     Gianfigliazzi, 
and  Brunellefchi.     Nor  did  this  contagion  confine  it- 
felf  to   the  city  alone,  but  infected  all  the  country 
round  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Captains   of  the 
Arts,  and  all   thofe  that  favoured   the  Guelphs  and 
were  friends  to  the  Commonwealth,  began  to  be  very 
much  afraid  this  new  combuftion   would  throw  the 
city  once  more  in.ro  the  hands  of  the  Ghibelines,  to 
its  utter  ruin.     Upon   which  they  lent  again   to  the 
Pope,    befeeching  him  to  provide  fome  remedy  for 
thefe  diiiraiftions,    except  he  had  a  mind   that  their 
city,  which  at  all  times  had  been  the  Bulwark  of  the 
Church,  fhould  either  be  totally  deftroyed,  or  at  lead 

be- 
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become  fubject  to  the  Ghibclines.  In  compliance 
with  their  requeft,  the  Pope  difpatched  Matteo  d* 
.Atqua  Sparta,  a  Portugueze  Cardinal,  as  his  Legate 
to  Florence  ;  who,  finding  the  party  of  the  Bianchi 
lb  refractory  and  conBdent  in  their  numbers  that  they 
refufed  to  liften  to  any  propofals  of  peace,  left  Flo* 
rence  in  a  rage,  and  put  it  under  an  interdict  :  fo  that 
it  was  in  greater  confufion  after  his  departure  than  be- 
fore he  came  thither. 

Whilft  the  two  parties  were  in  this  ferment,  and 
ripe  for  an  infurreclion,  it  happened  that  feveral  of 
the  Cerchi  and  Donati  met  together  at  a  funeral, 
where  fome  angry  words  paffed  betwixt  them,  and 
from  words  they  came  to  blows,  though  no  great 
harm  was  done  at  that  time  on  either  fide.  But 
after  they  had  returned  to  their  houfes,  the  Cerchi 
refolved  to  attack  the  Donati,  and  aflembled  all  their 
friends  for  that  purpofe  :  in  which  afiault,  however, 
tlv  y  were  valiantly  repulfed  by  Corfo,  and  many  of 
them  wounded.  Upon  this,  the  whole  city  took  up. 
arms,  neither  the  power  of  the  magiftracy,  nor  the 
authority  of  the  laws  being  able  to  j-eftrain  the  fury 
of  the  multitude.  The  wifeft  and  bed  of  the  Citi- 
zens were  in  great  terror  :  and  the  Donati  being  the 
weaker  party,  not  a  little  doubtful  of  their  fafety.  It 
was  agreed  therefore,  at  a  meeting  betwixt  Corfo,  the 
heads  of  the  Neri,  and  the  Captains  of  the  Arts,  that 
in  order  to  fecure  rhemTelves,  it  was  necefiary  the  Pope 
fhould  be  follicited  to  fend  fome  perfon  of  royal  ex- 
traction to  reform  the  city  ;  imagining  this  would  be 
the  m'oft  effectual  way  to  get  the  better  of  their  ene- 
mies. This  meeting,  and  the  refult  of  it,  was  notified 
to  the  Signiory  by  the  other  party,  who  reprefented 
it  as  a  confpiracy  againit  their  liberty.  So  that  both 
fides  being  now  in  arms  again,  the  Signiory  by  the 
advice  of  Dante  ("who  at  that  time  was  one  of  them) 
boldly  drew  out  their  companies,  and  being  joined  by 
great  numbers  out  of  the  country,  foonforcedthe  chief? 
of  each  party  to  lay  down  their  arms :  after  which, 
ihey  banifhed  Corfo  Donati  and  many  of  the  Neri. 

And 
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And  to  (hew  that  they  acted  vvich  impartiality,  they 
likewiie  bammed  feveral  of  the  B.anchi,,  who  not  long 
after  were  flittered  to  return  upon  one  plaufible  pre- 
tence or  other.  Corfo  and  his  afibciates  were  alio  in- 
dulged in  the  fame  manner :  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  Pope  was  their  friend,  they  went  directly  to 
Rome,  in  hopes  of  being  able  toperfuade  him  to  that 
in  a  perfonal  conference,  for  which  they  had  lately  pe- 
titioned his  Holinefs  in  their  letters. 

Charles  of  Valois,  brother  to  the  King  of  France, 
happened  to  be  then  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  being  in- 
vited into  Italy  by  the  King  of  Naples  to  make  a  de- 
fcent  upon  Sicily.  The  Pope  therefore  thought  fit 
(as  he  w;as  fo  much  importuned  by  the  Florentines  j  to 
fend  this  Prince  to  £ay  at  Florence  till  the  feafon  of 
the  year  was  more  proper  for  navigation.  In  ccnfe-; 
ouence  of  which  deputation  Le  went  to  that  city  :  and 
though  the  B';anchi,  who  then  had  the  upper  hand 
there,  looked  upon  him'  with  an  evil  eye,  yet  as  he 
was  Patrcn  of  the  Guelphs  and  fent  by  the  Pope,  they 
ckuft  not  oppofe  his  coming:  on  the  contrary,  to 
rr.ake  him  their  friend,  they  gave  him  lull  power  to 
reculare  the  city  as  he  thought  beft.  He  was  no 
iooner  vetted  <with  his  authority  but  he  caufed  all  his 
friends  and  partizans  to  arm  themfelves ;  which  made 
the  people  fo  jealous  that  he  intended  to  deprive  them 
ot  their  liberty,  that  they  alio  took  arms,  and  every 
man  was  ready  to  oppofe  him  if  he  fhould  make  any 
fuch  attempt.  .The  Cerchi  and  the  heads  of  the 
Bianchi  having  had  the  chief  government  of  the  city 
fome  time  in  their  hands,  and  behaved  with  great  ar- 
rogance, were  become  generally  cdious  -,  which  en- 
couraged Corfo  and  others  of  the  Neri  who  had  fled, 
to  return  to  Florence,  upon  an  aflurance  that  Charles 
and  the  Captains  of  the  Arts  were  their  friends  and 
would  fupport  them.  Accordingly  whilft  the  city 
was  thus  alarmed  with  the  apprehenfions  of  Charles's 
defigns,  Corfo,  with  all  his  afibciates,  and  many 
other  ot  their  followers  made  their  entry  into  it  with- 
out any  fort  of  refinance  :  and  though  Veri  de  Cerchi 

was 
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was  called  upon  to  oppofe  them,  he  declined  it,  and 
faid,  »*  the  people  of  Florence  might  even  chafbie 
them  themfelves  if  they  plcafed,  as  they  were  likely 
to  be  the  greateft  fufferers  by  them."  But  that  in- 
finuaticn  had  no  efTecTt ;  for  inftead  of  chafhfing  them, 
they  received  them  with  open  arms,  whilft  Veri  was 
forced  to  fly  for  his  fafety.  For  Corfo  having  forced 
his  entrance  at  the  Porta  Pinti,  drew  up  and  made  a 
(land  over  againft  bt.  Pietro  Maggiore,  not  far  from 
his  own  houie  ;  and  being  joined  by  a  great  number  of 
his  friends,  and  others  that  had  afiembled  there  in 
hopes  of  a  change  of  government,  he  in  the  firff.  place 
■  relealed  all  prifeners,  upon  what  account,  and  by 
whomfoever  they  had  been  committed  :  after  which 
he. diverted  the  Signiofy  of  their  authority,  and  chofe 
new  magiftrates  (all  of  the^  party  of  the  Neri)  out  of 
the  p.ople  to  fupply  their  places.  He  then  plun- 
dered the  houies  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Bianchi,  for  five 
days  together  ;  during  which  time,  the  Cerchi  and  the 
heads  of  that  Faction  feeing  the  people  for  the  moil 
part  their  enemy,  and  Charles  by  no  means  their 
friend,  fled  out  of  the  city  into  fuch  flrong  places  as 
they  were  pofferTed  of:  and  though  they  would  nor 
liften  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Pope  before,  they 
were  now  forced  to  implore  his  afiiftance  ;  reprefent- 
ing  to  his  Holinefs  that  the  arrival  of  Charles  there 
had  been  fo  far  from  uniting  the  city,  that  it  had 
thrown  it  into  Hill  greater  diffraction.  The  Pope 
therefore  again  fent  his  Legate  Acqua  Sparta  to  Flo- 
rence, who  not  only  made  an  accommodation  betwixt 
the  Cerchi  and  Donati,  but  fortified  it  by  feveral  in^ 
termarriages  in  thofe  families,  Neverthelefs,  when 
he  infilled  that  the  Bianchi  fhould  fhare  in  the  chief 
offices  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that  was  refufed  by 
the  Neri,  who  were  then  in  full  poffeffion  of  them,  he- 
left  the  city  with  as  much  difiatisfaction  as  he  had 
done  before,  and  excommunicated  it  a  fecond  time 
for  its  contumacy.  The  Neri,  on  the  other  hand, 
feeing  their  old  enemies  in  their  bofom  again,  were 
not  a  little  afraid  they  would  ufe  all  means  to  ruin 

them, 
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them,  in  order  to  recover  their  former  authority. 
Thus  both  parties  were  ftill  difc.ontented :  and  as  il 
thefe  animofities  were  not  fuflicient  toenflame  the  city, 
fiefhoccafions  of  difcord  continually  happened. 

As  Niccolo  de  Cerchi  was  going  one   day  with   fe- 

veral  of  his  friends  to  his  feat  in  the  country,  he  was 

affaulted  by  Simone,  the  fon  of  Corfo  Donati,   at  the 

Ponte  ad  Africo.   The  ikirmifh  was  (harp  and  bloodyj 

for  Niccolo  was  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  Simone  lb 

defperately   wounded  that    he  died   the  fame   night. 

This  accident'  threw   the'  'whole  city  into  an  uproar 

again  ;  and  though  indeed  it  was  altogether  owing  tc 

the  Neri,  yet  they  were  fkreened  by  the  .magistracy 

and  before  judgment  could  be  obtained,  a  confpirac^ 

was  faid  to   be  difcovered   betwixt   the   Bianchi  anc 

Pietro  Ferrante  (a.  nobleman  that  attended  Charles  o 

Valois)  with  whom  they  had  been  tampering  to  per 

fuade  his  mailer  to  reinftate  them  in  the  government 

ThejDlot  was  detecled  by  fome  letters  from  the  Ccr 

chi  to  Pietro ;  though   it  was   the  common   opinioi 

they  v/ere  forged  by  the  Donati,  to  wipe  off  the  odi 

urn  they  had  incurred  by  the  murder  of  Niccolo  Ccr 

chi.     However,  all  the  family  of  the  Cerchi,   wit) 

many  of  their  followers  of  the  Bianca  party    (am 

v'        amongft  the  reft   Dante   the  poet)  were  immediate! 

lent  into  banifhment,  their  eftates  confifcated,    an< 

their  houfes  demolilhed  :  after  which  their  party,  wit 

many  of  the  Ghibeiines  who  had  joined  them,  wer 

difperfed  and    fcattered   up   and    down   in   differef. 

places,  where  they  waited   in  hopes  that  fome  ne1 

,commbtion  might  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  re 

pairing  their  lodes.     And   Charles  haying  execute 

the  defign  of  his  errand  to  Florence,  left  that  cit 

and  went  back  to  Rome,  that  he  might  profecute  h 

"  expedition  into  Sicily  j   in  which  he  proceeded  wit 

no  lefs  imprudence  and  ill  fuccefs  than   he  had   dor 

in  the  affairs  of  Florence:  fo  that  after  he  had  lo 

many  of  his  men,  he  returned  with  infinite  difgrac 

and  contempt  into- France/ 

Aft< 
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After  the  departure  of  Charles,  Florence  continued 
tolerably  quiet  for  ibme  time  ;  though  Corlb  Donati 
was  dill  ditfatisfkd  that  he  did  not  enjoy  luch  a  de- 
gree of  authority  in  it  as  he  thought  due  to  his  me- 
rits, ftnce  the  government  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  conducted  by  thofe  that  were  much 
inferior  to  him  in  all  refpecls.  Exafperated  at  this 
neglect,  he  meditated  revenge :  but  to  varnifh  over 
his  defigns  with  a  fair  pretext,  he  accufed  feveral  ci- 
tizens who  had  been  intruded  with  the  public  money, 
of  embezzling  it,  and  applying- it  to  their  own  private 
ufes  :  for  which,  he  faid,  they  ought  to  be  called  to 
account  and  punilhed.  This  fcandal  was  likewife  in- 
duftrioufly  propagated  by  feveral  others  who  had  the 
fame  views ;  and  many  were  ignorant  and  credulous 
enough  to  believe  that  what  Corlb  did,  was  out  of 
pure  concern  and  affection  for  his  country  *.  But 
the  perfons  thus  calumniated  being  in  favour  with  the 
peoplej  flood  upon  their  juftirkation  :  and  thefe  dis- 
putes, after  much  litigation  and  many  proceffes,  at 
la  ft  grew  to  fuch  a  height  that  it  became  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  take  up  arms.  On  one  fide,  were  Corfb 
and  Lottieri,  Bifhop  of  Florence,  with  many  of  the 
Nobility,  and  fome^of  the  Commons  ;  on  the  others 
were  the  Signiory  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people: 
fo  that  there  was.nothing  to  be  feen  but  frays  and  ikir- 
mifhes  in  every  part  of  -  the  city,  The  Signiory 
therefore  perceiving  themfelves'  in  great  clanger,  fent 
to  Lucca  for  aid,  and   immediately  all  the  people  of 

*  The  fureft  way  of  gaining  the  commonalty  in  democrarlcal  go- 
vernments, is  to  rail  violently  at  the  adminiflration  ;  and  when  other 
topics  of  defamation  are  wanting  to  ambitious  and  difconteMed  men, 
the  charge  of  peculation  and  embe&zlemeiit  of  the  public  money  is 
always  at  hand,  which,  though  a  very  ftale  cry,  is  constantly  lifcened 
to  with  great  eagernefs  by  the  people,  (whether  true  or  fajfe)  whofe 
clamours  and  refentment  it  is  calculated  to  excite ;  as  it  eafijy  falls  In, 
with  the  complaints  of  hard  tunes,  heavy  taxes,  &c.  which  are  ufual 
in  every  age,-  and  under  every  government.  The  authors  indeed 
fometimes  find  their  account  in  it,  under  a  weak  adminiflration  3 
but  the  people  are  ftldom  or  never  the  better  for  it  under  any,  nor  is 
it  intended  they  fnouid  be.  But  it  feems  flrange,  that  they  ihould  be 
fo  often  gulled  into  difaft'eclion  and  fedition  by  16  trite  an  artifice,  and 
the  vain  hopes  of  reftitutiori, 

that 
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that  city  came  to  their  afl~:ftance :  by  which  means, 
things  were  accommodated  tor  a  time,  the  tumults 
compofed,  and  the  people  fatisfied  with  continuing  in 
poiTcffion  of  their  liberty  and  government,  without 
inflicting  any  puniihment  upon  the  author  of  this 
disturbance. 

The  Pope  had  been  informed  of  thefe  broils  at 
Florence,  and  lent  his  Legace  Niccolo  da  Prato  thi- 
ther to  quiet  them  if  pofiibie  j  who,  being  a  prelate 
of  great  experience,  addrefs,  and  reputation,  foon 
gained  fuch  an  influence  over  the  people,  that  they 
gave  him  a  commiffion  to  new-model  the  city  as  he 
pleafed.  And  as  he  rather  inclined  to  favour  the 
Ghibeline  faction,  he  propofed  to  recall  all  thofe  of 
that  party  who  had  been  bammed  :  but  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  ingratiate  himfeif  ftill 
further  with  the  people,  by  restoring  their  antient 
Companies,  which  added  much  to  their  ftrength,  and 
diminiihed  that  of  the  Nobility.  When  he  thought 
he  had  thus  fufliciently  engaged  their  affections,  he 
determined  to  bring  back  the  exiles,  and  tried  feveral 
means  to  effect  it :  but  was  fo  far  from  fucceeding, 
that  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  Governors,  and  was 
forced  out  of  the  city,  which  he  left  in  the  utmoft 
confufion,  and  was  provoked  to  fuch  a  degree  at  the 
treatment  he  had  met  with,  that  he  put  it  under  an 
interdict  at  his  departure. 

Two  factions  not  being  fuflicient,  the  city  was  now 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  feveral,  as  thofe  of  the 
People  and  Nobility,  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelines, 
the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri ;  and  fome  who  wifhed  for 
the  return  of  the  exiles,  being  difappointed  in  their 
hopes  now  the  Legate  was  gone,  grew  clamorous  and 
outrageous  :  fo  that  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar, 
and  many  fkirmifnes  enfued.  Thofe  that  were  moft 
active  in  raifing  this  clamour,  were  the  Medici  and 
Giugni,  who  had  openly  fided  with  the  Legate  in  fa- 
vour of  the  exiles. 

In  the  midft  of  thofe  rencounters,  which  daily  hap- 
pened in  all  parts  of  the  town,  a  fire  broke  out,  to  add 

to 
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to  their  confufion,  which  fpread  from  the  Orto  di 
San  Michele  (where  it  fir  ft  began)  to  the  houfes  of 
the  Abbati,  and  from  thence  to  thofe  of  the  Capon - 
facchi,  which  were  all  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  to- 
gether with  the  houfes  of  the  Macci,  Amieri,  Tofchi, 
Cipriani,  Lamberti,  Cavalcanti,  and  all  the  new  Mar- 
ket :  from  whence  the  flames  fpread  to  Porta  di  Santa 
Maria,  which  was  entirely  coniumed  -,  and  being 
driven  by  the  wind  towards  the  old  Bridge,  they  like- 
wife  demolifhed  the  houfes  of  the  Gherardini,  Pulci, 
Amadei,  Lucardefi,  and  fo  many  others,  that  the 
number  amounted  to  above  thirteen  hundred. 

Many  were  of  opinion  that  this  misfortune  was  the 
effect  of  accident,  and  that  fame  houfes  took  fire  by- 
chance,  whilft  the  owners  of  them  were  engaged  in  a 
fkirmifh  which  happened  at  that  time.  Others  af- 
firm, that  it  was  owing  to  the  villany  of  Neri  Abbati, 
Prior  of  St.  Pietro  Scheraggio,  a  dififokite  and  aban- 
doned fellow,  who,  feeing  every  body  fo  bufily  em- 
ployed, took  that  opportunity  of  doing  a  mifchief 
for  which  there  could  be  no  remedy  ;  and  that  it 
might  fucceed  the  better,  and  make  him  lefs  fuf- 
peCted,  he  alfo  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  of  his  own  friends, 
where  he  had  a  convenience  of  doing  it. 

It  was  in  July  1304,  when  Florence  was  vifited  in  /5^/ 
this  lamentable  manner  with,  fire  and  fword.  At 
which  time,  Corfo  Donati  was  the  only  perfon  of  any 
diftinclion  that  did  not  take  up  arms  in  thofe  tumults: 
for  he  thought  that  when  all  fides  grew  tired  of  fight- 
ing, and  inclined  to  a  reconciliation,  he  was  the  more 
likely,  upon  that  account,  to  be  called  in  as  an  arbi- 
trator to  decide  their  differences.  Accordingly,  they 
foon  after  laid  down  their  arms,  though  more  out  of 
wearinefs  of  their  miferies,  and  that  they  mio-ht  have 
time  to  take  breath,  than  from  any  real  de'fire  of  be- 
ing re-united,  and  living  in  peace  :  for  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  only  ftipulated:,  that  the  Exiles  mould  not  be 
fufFered  to  return  ;  whkl*  was  agreed  to  by  thofe  that 
favoured  them,  merely  becaufc  they  proved  to  be  the 
Weaker  fide. 

Vol.  I.  I  The 
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The  Legate,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  being  informed 
of  thefe  new  difturbances  at  Florence,  told  the  Pope, 
that  if  he  fiad  any  defire  of  compofmg  them,  it  would 
be  the  belt  way,  in  his  opinion,  to  fend  for  twelve  of 
the  principal  malecontents  of  that  City,  and  to  detain 
them  at  Rome  for  fome  time:  for  when  the  fomenters 
of  thofe   evils   were  removed,   it  would   be  an  eafy 
matter  to  extinguifh  them.     This  advice  was  (o   well 
approved   of  by  the  Pope,  that   he  cited  .the   above- 
mentioned  number  of  thofe  citizens  to  appear  before 
him,  (amongfr.  whom  was  Corfo  Donati)  who  readily 
obeyed  the  fummons.     But  as  foon  as  they  were  fee 
out  upon  their  journey,  the  Legate  found  means  to 
acquaint  the  Exiles,  that  if  ever  they  hoped  to  return 
to  Florence,  that  was  their  time,  as  the  City  was  then 
clear  of  the  only  men  that  had  authority  enough  to 
oppofe  their  entrance.     Upon    this   encouragement, 
trie  Citizens  that  had  been  banifhed,  drawing  together 
■what  forces  they  could,  immediately  marched  towards 
Florence,  and  not  only  entered  the  city  in  that   part 
where  the  new  walls  were  not  yet  thoroughly  finifned, 
but  advanced  as  far  as  the  Piazza  di  St.  Giovanni. 
It  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice,  that  thofe  very  ci- 
tizens, who  but  a  little  before  had  exerted  themfelves 
in  the  moil  ftrenuous  manner  for  their  return,  when 
they  petitioned  in  an  humble  and  fubmiffive  manner 
to  be  re-admitted,  were  the  firft  that  took  up  arms 
againft  them,  now  they  faw  them  approach  in  a  hoftile 
manner,  and  joined   with  the  people  to  drive  them 
back  again,  as  they  effectually  did  ^  for  fuch  was  the 
fpirit  of  patriotifm  amongft  them  in  thofe  days,  that 
they  chearfully  gave  up  all  private  interefls  and  friend- 
fhips  for  the  fake  of  the  public k  good.     Their  mif- 
carriage   in   this  attempt,  may  chiefly  be  imputed  to 
leaving  part  of  their  forces  at  Laftra,  and  not  waiting 
for  Tolofetto  Uberti,  who  was  advancing  with  rhree 
hundred  horfe  from  Piftoia  to  their  alfiftance ;  as  they 
imagined  expedition  was  of  much  greater  importance 
than  numbers  at  that  time  :  and  indeed,  it  is  certain 
that  in  fuch  cafes,  a  fair  opportunity  is  often  loit  b) 

de- 
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delay ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  muff,  confider,  that 
precipitate  enterprizes  are  feldom  fupported  by  a  pro- 
per force. 

After  the  Exiles  were  thus  repulfed,  the  Citizens  re- 
lapfed  into  their  former  diffractions :   and  in    order  to 
deprive  the  Cavalcanti  of  the   authority   which   they 
had  a  (Turned,  they  feized  upon  theCaftleof  Le  Stinche, 
in  the  Val  de  Greve,   which  had  been  in  poffcfTion  of 
that  family,  for  a  great  number  of  years  :  and  as  thole 
who  were  then  in  this  Caltlc,  were  the  firft  that  were 
committed  to  the  p«blic  prifon  which  had  been  lately 
built,  that  edifice  from  thence  took  the  name  of  Le 
Stinche,  which  it  flill  retains.     The  next  flep  that  the 
governors  of    the   commonwealth   took,    was   to   re- 
eftablilh  the  Companies  of  the  People,  and  to  reltore 
the  Colours  under  which  the  Arts  had  formerly  been 
ufed  to  aflfemble  :  the  Captains,  the  Gonfaloniers,  or 
Standard-bearers  of  the  Companies,  and"  the     rficers  of 
Juftice,  were  called  together,  and  ordered  not  only 
to  affift   the  Signiory  in  times   of  peace  with  their 
counfel,  but  to  fupport  and  defend  them   by  dint  of 
arms  in  all  exigencies  and  commotions.     To  aflift  the 
two  Judges  who  had  been  conftkuted  in  the  beginning 
of  their  (late,  they  appointed  an  officer,  called  il  Ef- 
fecutore,  or  Sheriff,  who  was  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Gonfaloniers,  and  to  fee  their  orders  carried 
into  execution,  whenever  the  Nobility  mould  be  guilty 
of  any  enormity  or  act  of  oppreftion. 

But  the  Pope  dyirig  in  the  mean  time,  Corfo  and 
the  other  eleven  Citizens,  returned  to  Florence,  where 
they  might  all  have  lived  in  peace,  if  the  reftiefs  am- 
bition of  Corfo  had  not  occasioned  freih  troubles. 
In  order  to  make  himfelf  popular,  he  conftantly  op- 
pofed  the  Nobility  in  all  their  fchemes,  and  which  way 
foever  he  obferved  the  people  to  incline,  he  turned  all 
his  authority  to  fupport  them  in  it,  and  gain  their  af- 
fections :  fo  that  in  all  contefts  and  divifions,  or  when 
they  had  any  extraordinary  point  to  carry,  they  al- 
ways reforted  to  him,  and  put  themfelves  under  his 
directions.     This  created  him   much  hatred  and  envy 
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amongft  the  mod  confiderable  Citizens,  which  at  laft 
increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  faction  of  the 
Neri  divided  and  quarrelled  amongft  themfelves,  when 
they  faw  Corfo  avail  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  of  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  join  with  the  enemies  of 
the  public  to  promote  his  own  private  views :  yec 
fuch  was  the  awe  they  flood  in  of  his  perfon  and  au- 
thority, that  every  one  was  afraid  of  him.  However, 
as  the  mod  likely  way  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  him,  they  gave  out,  that  he  fecretly  de- 
figned  to  feize  upon  the  government,  and  make  him- 
felf Kingi  which  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  make 
them  believe,  from  his  magnificent,  and  indeed  pro- 
fufe,  manner  of  living,  which  far  exceeded  thofe 
bounds  of  moderation  that  ought  not  to  be  tranf- 
greffed  by  any  private  Citizen  or  Subject,  andw  as  cal- 
culated, they  faid,  to  ferve  fome  dangerous  purpofe. 
And  this  fufpicion  was  not  a  little  corroborated,  when 
they  faw  him,  foon  after,  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  head  of  the  Bianchi  and 
Ghibelines,  and  a  man  of  very  great  imereft  and 
power  in  Tulcany. 

,As  foon  as  this  alliance  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  enemies,  they  grew  fo  bold  upon  it,  that  they 
took  up  arms  againft  him  -,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  people,  inftead  of  appearing  in  his  defence,  for- 
fook  him  and  joined  his  adverfaries  •,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  RofTo  della  Tola,  Pazziano  de  Pazzi, 
Geri  Spini,  and  Berto  Brunelleichi.  Thefe  and  their 
friends,  with  a  great  multitude  of  armed  men,  afiem- 
bled  at  the  Heps  of  the  Palace  of  the  Signiorv,  by 
whofe  command  an  acculation  was  preferred  againft 
Corfo  to  Pietro  Branca,  captain  of  the  people,  as  a 
perfon,  who,  by  the  affiftance  of  Uguccione,  afpired 
to  make  himfelf  abiblute.  Upon  which  impeach- 
ment, being  cited  to  appear  before  him,  he  refufed 
to  obey  the  fummons ;  and  was  therefore  declared  a 
contumacious  rebel,  in  lefs  than  two  hours  after  he 
had  been  accufed.  This  fentence  being  pronounced, 
the  Signiory,  with  the  Companies  of  the  people  un- 
der 
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der  their  feveral  colours,  went  directly  to  apprehend 
him.     Corfo,  on  the  other  hand,   not  in   the  lead  dif- 
mayed,  either  at  the  rigour  of  the  fentence,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Signiory,  the   number  of  his  enemies, 
or  the  inconftancy  of  his  friends,  many  of  whom  had 
now  deferted  him,  immediately  began   to  fortify  his 
houfe,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  himfelf  there, 
till  Uguccione  (to  whom  he  had  lent  word  of  the  def- 
perate  circumftances  he  was  in)  could  come  to  his  re- 
lief.    The  avenues  to  his  houfe  were  barricaded  and 
guarded  by   thofe  of  his   party  that  flill  adhered   to 
him,  in  fuch   a   manner,    that    though   the  affailants 
were  numerous,  they  could  not  force  their  way  through 
them.     Many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  fides 
in  this  action,  which  was  very  (harp  :  at  laft,  the  peo- 
ple finding  they  could  not  enter  that  way,  got  into 
the  neighbouring   houfes,    and    unexpectedly   broke 
through  the  walls  of  them   into   his.     Corfo   feeing 
himfelf  thus  furrounded   on  a  fudden  by  his  enemies, 
and  that  there  was   no   hope  of  fuccour  from  Uguc- 
cione, nor  any  other  refuge  left,  refolved   to  try  if  it 
was  poffible  to  make  his  efcape. 

Advancing,  therefore,  with  Gherardo  Bondini,  and 
fome  others  of  his  mohVrefolure  and  faithful  friends, 
he  made  fo  furious  an   attack   upon  the  enemy,  that 
he  broke  through  them,  and    fled  out  of   the  Porta 
alia  Cruee.     However,  as   they  were  dofely  purfued, 
Gherardo  was  killed   by  Boccaccio  Caviciulli,  upon 
the  Ponte  ad  Africo,  and  Corfo  taken  prifoner  at  Ro- 
vezzano,  by  fome  Catalan  horfe  that  were  in  the  pay 
of  the  Signiory.     But  as   he   could   not  endure  the 
thoughts  of  being  infuked,  and  perhaps  torn  to  pieces 
by   a  victorious  enemy,  he  threw   himfelf  from   his 
horfe  to  the  ground,  as  they  were  bringing  him  back 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  Hain  by  one  of  the  guards  : 
his  body  was  afterwards  picked  up  by  the  monks  of 
St.  Salvi,  and  interred   without  any  folemnity,  or  fe- 
pulchral  honours.     Such  was  the  unfortunate jend  of 
Corfo  Donati,  to   wliom   his  country,  and  the  Neri, 
bwed  much,  both  of  their  good  and  bad  fortune : 
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without  doubt,  if  he  had  not  been  of  fo  reftlefs  a  dif- 
pofition,  his  memory  would  have  been  held  in  greater 
honour.  However,  his  name  deferves  to  be  ranked 
amongfr.  thole  of  the  moil  eminent  men  that  our  city 
has  ever  produced  j  though  indeed,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  the  turbulency  of  his  fpirit  made  both  his 
country  and  party  forget  their  obligations  to  him, 
and  at  laft,  was  not  only  the  caufe  of  his  own  death, 
but  brought  many  evils  upon  them.  Uguccione  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Remoli,  in  his  way  to  Florence, 
with  fupplies  to  relieve  his  fon-in-law  ;  but  being  in- 
formed there,  that  he  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  imagining  that  all  fuccour  would  then  be 
too  late,  he  thought  it  the  mod  prudent  way  to  turn 
back  again,  as  he  might  otherwife  very  likely  preju- 
dice himfelf,  without  being  able  to  do  him  any  fer- 
yice. 

After  the  death  of  Corfo,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1308,  all  tumults  ceafed,  and  every  body  lived 
quietly,  till  news  arrived  that  Henry  the  Emperor, 
was  come  into  Italy  with  all  the  Florentine  Exiles  in 
his  army,  whom  he  had  promifed  to  reinftate  in  their 
country.  The  Magiftrates,  therefore,  in  order  to  dif- 
trefs  him,  and  leffen  the  number  of  their  enemies, 
granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  fuch  as  had  been  rebels, 
and  invited  them  to  return  •,  excepting  feme  particu- 
lar perfons  exprefsly  mentioned.  Thofe  that  were 
excluded,  were  moftly  of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  and 
certain  of  the  Bianchi ;  amongfr.  whom,  were  Dante 
iUighieri,  the  Sons  of  Veri  de  Cerchi,  and  of  Giano 
della  Bella.  They  likewife  fent  to  foliicit  the  affiltance 
of  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  but  not  being  able  to 
obtain  it  as  allies,  they  gave  him  the  government  of 
their  City  for  five  years,  upon  condition  that  he  would 
defend  and  protect  them  as  his  fubjects.  The  Em- 
peror, in  his  paffage,  arrived  at  Pifa,  and  from  thence 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned,  in  the  year 
1312;  and  being  determined  to  humble  the  Floren- 
tines, he  marched  by  the  way  of  Perugia  and  Arezzo 
to  Florence,  and  fat  down  with  his  army  at  the  Mo- 
nastery 
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n  a  fiery  of  St.  Salvi,  about  a  mile  from  the  city, 
where  he  continued  fifty  days  without  gaining  any 
advantage.  At  lad,  when  he  found  that  enterprize 
Bdt  likely  to  fucceed  as  he  expected,  he  returned  to 
Pifa,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Frederick, 
King  of  Sicily,  in  order  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Naples.  For  which  purpofe,  he  marched  that  way 
with  his  army  -,  but  at  a  time  when  he  thought  him- 
felf fnre  of  fuccefs,  and  Robert  was  fo  frighted  that 
he  gave  up  his  kingdom  for  loft,  the  Emperor  died 
at  Buonconvento. 

It  happened  not  long  after,  that  Uguccione  delist 
Faggiuola  firft  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Pifa,  and  then 
Of  Lucca,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Ghibelines  ;  from 
whence  he  committed  great  depredations  upon  the 
neighbouring  ftates.  The  Florentines,  therefore,  to 
free  themfelves  from  the  terror  occafioned  by  his  in- 
curfions  into  their  territories,  invited  Peter,  King  Ro- 
bert's brother,  to  come  and  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  their  forces.  Uguccione,  on  the  other 
hand,  neglected  no  opportunity,  in  the  mean  time, 
of  adding  to  the  power  he  had  already  acquired,  and 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  artifice,  had  made  himfelf 
matter  of  feveral  caftles  in  the  Vales  of  Arno  and 
Nievole  :  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  lay  fiege  to 
Monte  Catini,  where  the  Florentines  refolved  to  ufe 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  flop  his  career,  and  ex- 
tinguifh  a  flame  that  otherwife  might  poffibly  devour 
their  whole  country.  For  this  purpofe,  having  raifed 
a  very  powerful  army,  they  marched  into  the  Vale 
of  Nievole,  where  they  gave  battle  to  Uguccione, 
and  were  utterly  defeated,  after  a  bloody  engagement, 
in  which  they  loft  above  two  thoufand  men,  befides 
their  General  Peter,  the  King's  brother,  whofe  body- 
could  never  be  found.  The  victory,  however,  was 
not  attended  with  any  great  rejoicings  on  the  fide  of 
Uguccione,  as  one  of  his  fons,  and  many  other  offi- 
cers of  diflinction,  were  killed  in  it. 

After  this  overthrow,  the  Florentines  immediately 
began  to  fortify  the  towns  round  about  them,  and 
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applied  to  King   Robert   for  another  General  •,  upon 
which,    he   fent  them  the    Count   di   Andria,    com- 
monly  called   Count  Novello,    whofe   bad   conduct, 
added  to   the  impatient  temper  of  the    Florentines 
(which  is  foon  tired  of  any  form  of  government,  and 
ready  to  fall  into  factions  upon  every  accident)  occa- 
fioned  the  city  to  divide  again,  notwithstanding  the 
war  they  were  engaged  in  with  Uguccione  ;  and  ibme 
declared   for  King  Robert,    and  fome   againib  him. 
The  chief  of  his  enemies  were  Simone  della  Tola, 
the  Magalloti,  and  fome  other  popular  families  who 
had  the  greateft  power  in  the  government.     Thefe 
perfons   lent  firft  into  France,    and  then   into  Ger- 
many, to  raife  men  and  invite  officers,  in  order  to 
rid  themfelves  of  their  new   Governor  •,  but  unfor- 
tunately  they   could   not  procure  either.     As   how- 
ever they   were    determined    to    carry  their   point, 
and   as   neither  Germany  nor  France   would   fupply; 
them   with    a   Governor,    they  chofe  one   from   the 
neighbourhood ;    and  having  taken  arms  and  drove 
olcvnJio    tne  Count  out  of  the  city,  they  fent  for   one  Lando 
&t A dr&iioP^  Agobio,  and  made  him  "their  EfTecutore,  or  ra- 
V.   el,       'their  Executioner,    with  full  power  over  all  the  Ci- 
Ji^nU.p^  tizens.     Lando,   being  naturally  cruel  and  rapacious, 
went  about  the  city  with  a  gang  of  armed  men  at  his. 
heels,   hanging  up  firfl  one  man  and  then  another,  as 
thofe  that  had  lent  for  him  gave  him  directions,  and 
at  laft  grew  fo  infolent,  that/he  coined  bad  money  with 
the   Florentine  ftamp,  which   no   body  had   courage 
enough  to  oppofe  :  to  fuch  a  height  of  power  had  he 
arrived   by  the  diffenfion   of  the  citizens  !   Miferable 
indeed,  and  much   to  be   lamented  was  the  condition 
of  the  city  at  that  time,  which  neither  the  bitter  re- 
membrance of  the  evils  produced  by  their  former  di- 
vifions,  nor   the  dread   of  a  foreign   enemy  at  their 
gates,  nor  the  authority  of  a  King,  was  fufficient  to 
keep  united  ;  though  their  poffeffions  were  at  the  fame 
time  daily  ravaged  and  plundered,  abroad  by  Uguc- 
cione, and  at  home  by  Lando. 

The 
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The  Nobility,  mod  of  the  confiderable  Commoners, 
and  all  the  Guelphs,  took  the  King's  fide,  and  hated 
Lando  and  thole  that  fupported  him  :  but  as  their 
enemies  had  the  power  in  their  hands,  they  could 
not  declare  themfelves  publickly  without  extreme 
danger.  However,  that  they  might  not  feem  want- 
ing in  any  endeavours  to  free  themfelves  from  fo  ig- 
nominious a  yoke,  they  wrote  privately  to  King  Ro- 
bert, and  entreated  him  to  appoint  Count  Guido  da 
Buttifolle  his  Lieutenant  at  Florence,  which  he  rea- 
dily complied  with  :  and  the  other  party  (though 
they  had  the  Signiory  on  their  fide)  durft  not  venture 
to  cppole  a  man  of  fo  eftablifhed  a  reputation.  But 
the  Count  foon  found  he  had  very  little  authority  in 
the  city,  as  the  Magiftracy  and  the  Gonfaloniers  of 
the  feveral  companies  openly  favoured  Lando  and  his 
friends. 

During  thefe  troubles  in  Florence,  the  daughter  of 
Albert,  King  of  Bohemia,  paffed  through  that  city 
(to  meet  her  hufband  Charles,  the  fon  of  King  Ro- 
bert) where  fhe  was  received   by  the   King's   friends 
with   great  honour ;  and,  upon   their  complaints  of 
the  milerable  condition  of  the  city,  and  the  tyranny 
of  Lando  and  his  parry,  (lie  ufed  her  good  offices  fo 
effectually,    and  obtained   them   fo  many  grants  and 
favours  from  the  King  before  fhe  left  them,  that  the 
Citizens  were  at  laft  reconciled  and  re- united,  Lando 
deprived   of  his  authority,  and   fent  back   again   to 
Agobbio,  fatiated  with  blood   and  rapine.     After  his 
departure,  there  enfued  another  reform  in  the  State, 
by  which,  the  government  of  the  city  was  continued 
to  the  King  for  three   years  longer  :  and  as  the  feven 
that  were  then   in  the  Signiory  were  all  of  Lando's 
party,  fix  others  were  added  to  them  of  the  King's 
and  they  continued  thirteen  for  fome  time;  but  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  kvtn  again,  their  former  num- 
ber.    About  this  time,  Uguccione  was  driven  out  of 
Lucca  and  Pifa,  and  fucceeded  in  the  government  of 
thofe  two  cities  by  Caftruccio  Caftracani,  a  Lucchefe  •, 
who  being  a  fpirited  young  man  and  fortunate  in  all 

his 
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his  undertakings,  very  foon  became  the  head  0$  the 
Ghileline  faction  in  Tufcany.  The  Florentines  there- 
fore laying  alide  their  private  difcords,  were  chiefly 
employed  for  feveral  years  in  endeavouring  to  ob- 
ftruct  the  growth  of  Caftruccio''s  power  ;  and  after- 
wards, when  they  found  that  to  no  purpofe,  in  taking 
proper  meafures  to  defend  themfelves  againft  him. 
And  that  the  Signiory  might  proceed  wich  maturer 
deliberation,  and  execute  with  greater  authority,  rhey 
chofe  twelve  Citizens  whom  they  called  Buonhuomini, 
without  whofe  advice  and  confent,  the  Signiory  were 
not  to  pafs  any  act  of  importance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  dominion  of  king  Robert 
expired,  and  the  government  once  more  reverted  to 
the  Citizens,  who  again  fet  up  the  fame  form  of  ma- 
giftracy  that  had  been  formerly  inftituted,  and  conti- 
nued united  whilft  they  were  in  fo  much  fear  of  Ca- 
ftruccio j  who,  after  many  enterprizes  againft  the  Go- 
vernors of  Lunigiana,  at  la£t  fat  down  before  Prato. 
The  Florentines  alarmed  at  this  news,  refolved  to  re- 
lieve it,  and  for  that  purpofe,  having  (hut  up  their 
fhops,  they  marched  towards  that  place  with  twenty 
thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe,  but  in  a 
tumultuous  and  diforderly  manner.  And  to  lefTen 
tht  force  of  Caftruccio  and  add  to  their  own,  a  Pro- 
clamation was  iflued  by  the  Signiory,  that  every  exile 
of  the  Guelph  party,  who  came  in  to  the  relief  of 
Prato,  fhould  afterwards  have  libertyto  return  home: 
which  had  fo  good  an  effect,  that  they  were  joined 
by  above  four  thoufand  of  them,  and  their  army  be- 
came fo  formidable  by  this  reinforcement  that  they 
marched  with  all  expedition  to  Prato.  But  Caftruccio 
being  afraid  of  fo  great  a  force,  and  not  caring  to 
run  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  retreated  to  Lucca. 

Upon  this  retreat,  there  arofe  great  difputes  in  the 
camp  of  the  Florentines,  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the 
people.  The  people  would  have  puriued  him  and 
forced  him  to  an  engagement,  in  hopes  that  a  victory 
would  have  totally  ruined  him  :  but  the  Nobility 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  return  ;  alledging,  they 

w     had 
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had  already  fufficiently  expofed  their  own  city  for  the 
relief  of  Prato,  which  in  fuch  a  cafe  of  neceffity  was 
unavoidable  :  but,  now  there  was  no  manner  of  occa- 
fion,  little  to  be  gained,  and  much  to  be  loft,  it 
would  be  madnefs  to  tempt  fortune.  After  long  de- 
bates, without  coming  to  any  refolution,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Signiory,  which,  confiding  of 
Commoners  as  well  as  Nobility,  fell  into  the  fame  dif- 
ference of  opinions  :  and  this  coming  to  be  known  in 
the  city,  a  vaft  number  of  the  people  afTembled  in 
the  Piazza,  and  threatened  the  Nobility  to  fuch  a  de-> 
gree  that  they  were  terrified  and  gave  way  to  them. 
But  as  it  was  fo  late  before  they  came  to  fuch  a  refo- 
lution, and  even  then  againft  the  inclination  of  many, 
the  enemy  had  fufficient  time  to  retire  in  fafety  to 
Lucca :  at  which  the  people  were  fo  exafperated 
againft  the  Nobility,  that  the  Signiory  refilled  to  per- 
form the  promife  they  had  made,  by  their  defire,  to 
the  exiles  that  came  in  upon  the  proclamation.  The 
exiles-  hearing  of  this,  refolved  on  their  part  to  force 
their  way/^tnto  the  city  if  poflible,  and  accordingly 
prefented  themfelves  at  the  gates,  to  be  admitted  be- 
fore the  reft  of  the  army  came  up  :  but  this  attempt 
being  forefeen  and  expected,  did  not  fucceed,  for  they 
were  driven  back  again  by  thofe  that  were  left  in  the 
town.  They  endeavoured  therefore '  to  obtain  by 
treaty  what  they  could  not  by  force,  and  lent  eight 
deputies  to  remind  the  Signiory  of  their  promife,  and 
the  dangers  they  had  expofed  themfelves  to  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  and  that  they  relied  upon  their  good 
faith  for  the  ftipulated  recom pence  of  their  fervices. 
The  Nobility,  therefore,  having  joined  in  that  pro- 
mife with  the  Signiory,  and  given  their  word  that 
they  would  fee  it  performed,  thought  themfelves  ob- 
liged in  honour  to  ufe  all  their  intereft  in  favour  of 
the  exiles,  which  they  did  :  but  the  Commons  being 
enraged  that  the  enterprize  againft  Caftruccio  had  not 
been  profecuted  as  they  thought  it  ought  to  have 
been,  would  not  concur  with  them  ;  which  afterwards 
brought  not  only  great  difgrace,  but  alfo  much  trou- 
ble 
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ble  upon  the  city.     For  many  of  the   Nobility  being 
difgufted  at  this   denial,  rtfolved  to  have  recourfe  to 
other  expedients,  and  promifed  the  Guelphs,  that   if 
they  would  appear  in  arms  before  the  city,  they  would 
alio  raife  an  iniurrection  within  it  to  affili  them.     But 
this  defign  being  difcovered  the  day   before   it  was  to 
have  been  put  in  execution,  when  the  exiles  came  up 
they  found  the  Citizens  ready  armed,  and  in  fuch  or- 
der, not  only  to  repel  them,   but  to  fupprefs  any  ril- 
ing within  the  walls,  that  no  body  durft  offer  to  move  : 
fo  that  they  gave  up  the  enterprize  and  drew  off  again 
-without  making  any  further  effort  at  that  time.     Af- 
ter their  departure,  it  was  thought  fit  that  thofe  per- 
fons  mould  be  punifhed   who  had   invited   them   thi- 
ther :  neverthelefsj  though  every  one  knew   who   the 
delinquents  were,  yet  no  body  durft  fo  much  as  point 
them  out,  much  lefs  accufe  them.     But  that  the  truth 
might  be  told   without   referve,  it  was  ordered,  that 
any  members  of  the  general  council  mould  be  allowed 
to  write  down  their  names  upon  a  piece  of  paper  and 
deliver  it  privately  to  the  Captain  of  the  people:  which 
being  done,  the  perlons  accufed  were,  Amerigo  Do* 
nati,  Tegghiaio  Frefcobaldi,  and  Lotteringo  Gherar- 
dini,  whole  judges  being  more  favourable  than   per- 
haps  their  crimes   delerved,  they  were  only   fined  a 
certain  fum  of  money  and  difcharged. 

From  the  tumults  which  happened  in  Florence  up- 
on the  approach  of  the  exiles,  it  plainly  appeared, 
that  one  Captain  only  in  every  Company  of  the  peo- 
ple was  not  fufScient  :  it  was  ordered  therefore,  that 
each  Company  for  the  future  mould  have  three  or 
four,  and  that  every  Gonfalonier  mould  have  two  or 
three  other  Enfigns  under  him  called  Pennonnieri,  that  fo 
upon  any  emergency,  when  the  whole  Company  could 
not  be  drawn  cut,  fome  part  of  it  might  be  employed 
tinder  one  of  thofe  officers.  And  as  it  generally  hap- 
pens in  all  commonwealths,  that  after  any  revOlucion 
cr  remarkable  crifis,  fome  or  other  of  the  old  laws 
are  abrogated  and  new  ones  made  in  their  room  ;  fo 
though  the  Signiory  at  firft  was  changed   every  two 

months, 
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months,  yet  the  magistrates  that  were  then  in  office, 
having  great  power,  took  upon  themfelves  to  consti- 
tute a  Signory  out  of  all  the  moftconfiderable  Citizens, 
to  continue  forty  months,  whole  names  were  to  be 
put  into  a  Bag  or  Purie,  and  a  certain  number  of 
them  drawn  out  by  lot  at  the  end  of  every  fecond 
month.  This  method  of  election  at  firft  was  called 
lmborfatione  and  afterwards  Squittino.'  But,  as  many 
of  the  citizens  began  to  SuSpect  their  names  were  not 
in  the  Purie,  there  was  a  frcfh  Imborfation  before  the 
forty  months  expired.  From  hence  arofe  the  ufe  of 
the  Purfe  in  creating  all  their  Magistrates  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  whicn  continued  for  a  considerable  time: 
whereas  before,  when  the  old  Magiftrates  went  out  of 
office,  new  ones  were  always  chofen  by  the  council. 
And  as  this  was  not  to  be  renewed  till  after  a  term  of 
above  three  years,  it  was  thought  they  had  in  a  great 
meafure  extinguifhed  the  caufes  of  all  fuch  difgufts 
and  tumults  as  ufed  to  happen  from  the  frequent  re- 
turn of  Elections  and  the  number  of  Competitors  for 
the  Magistracy  :  fuch  was  the  remedy  which  for  want 
of  a  better,  they  were  forced  to  provide  againit  thofe 
evils,  not  being  aware  how  little  advantage  and  how 
many  mifchiefs  were  likely  to  flow  from  it. 

In  the  year  1325,  Caftruccio  having  feized  upon  151?" 
Piftoia,  was  become  fo  formidable,  that  the  Floren- 
tines beginning  to  fland  in  great  awe  of  him,  refolved 
to  arack  him  before  he  had  established  himielf  in 
his  new  dominion,  and  if  poffible,  to  wreft  it  out  of 
his  hands  agian.  In  corifequence  of  which,  they  af- 
Sembled  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  three  thoufand 
horie  (moft  of  whom  were  Florentines  and  the  reft 
allies)  and  encamped  before  Alto  Pafcio ;  by  the  re- 
duction of  which  they  hoped  to  prevent  any  relief 
from  being  thrown  into  Piftoia.  in  this  enterprise 
they  Succeeded,  and  from  thence  advanced  towards 
Lucca,  Spoiling  and,  ravaging  the  whole  country: 
but  by  the  ill  conduct  and  treachery  of  Ramondo  da 
Cardona,  their  commander  in  chief,  they  reaped  but 
little  advantage  from   this  progreSs.     For  as   he  Saw 

the 
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the  Florentines  had  been  fo  liberal  in  difpofing  of 
themfelves,  that  they  had  fometimes  conferred  their 
government  upon  Kings,  fometimes  upon  Legates, 
and  fometimes  upon  perfons  of  much  inferior  quality* 
he  thought  if  he  could  reduce  them  to  any  extre- 
mity, they  perhaps  would  make  him  their  Prince. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  was  very  importunate  with  them 
to  give  him  the  fame  command  in  the  city  that  he  had 
over  their  army ;  as  he  pretended  he  could  not  other- 
wife  either  require  or  expect  that  neceflary  obedience 
which  was  due  to  a  General.  But  finding  the  Flo- 
rentines did  not  care  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
he  trifled  away  his  time  in  doing  nothing,  whilft  Ca- 
ftruccio omitted  no  opportunity  of  taking  the  advan- 
tage that  his  indolence  afforded  him.  For  the  latter 
having  reinforced  him felf  with  fupplies  from  the  Vif- 
conti  and  other  Princes  of  Lombardy,  Ramondo, 
who  before  might  have  gained  a  victory,  if  he  had 
not  betrayed  his  mailers,  now  behaved  in  fo  un- 
foldier  like  a  manner  that  he  could  not  even  make  his 
efcape  from  the  enemy;  but  whilft  he  was  retreating 
from  them  by  very  fhort  and  flow  marches,  he  was 
overtaken  and  attacked  by  Caftruccio  near  Alto 
Pafcio,  where,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  in 
which  his  forces  were  utterly  routed,  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  Citizens  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners, 
he  himfelf  alio  loft  his  life,  receiving  that  punilh- 
ment  from  the  hands  of  fortune,  which  his  perfidy 
and  ambition  had  merited  from  the  Florentines. 

The  havock  which  Caftruccio  made  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Florence  after  this  victory,  the  depredations, 
imprifonments,  burnings,  and  every  other  kind  of 
devaftation,  are  not  to  be  defcribed :  for  as  he  had 
nobody  to  make  head  againft  him  for  feveral  months, 
he  over-ran  the  whole  country,  and  did  what  he 
pleafed,  whilft  the  Florentines  thought  it  no  fmall 
matter  to  fave  their  city  after  fuch  a  defeat.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  they  were  not  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb, 
but  they  railed  large  funis  of  money,  aftembled 
forces,  and  lent  to  their  allies  for  afilftance:  but  no 

pro- 
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provilions  were  diffident  to  ftop  the  progrels  of  fuch 
in  enemy.  They  were  forced  therefore,  to  make  an 
of  their  government  to  Charles  Duke  of  Cala- 
i  and  fon  to  King  Robert,  upon  condition  that  he 
would  undertake  to  defend  them ;  for  as  that  family 
had  been  ufed  to  rule  over  them,  they  chofe  rather  to 
fhelter  themfelves  under  him  as  their  Prince,  than 
to  truft  to  him  as  an  ally.  But  Charles  himfelf  being 
engaged  in  the  wars  of  Sicily,  fent  Gualtier  (a  French- 
man, and  Duke  of  Athens)  as  his  Lieutenant,  to 
take  pollcffion  of  the  government,  who  new  modelled 
the  Magiftracy  as  he  thought  fit.  His  behaviour, 
however,  was  fo  modeft  and  temperate,  and  fo  con- 
trary to  his  true  natural  difpofition,  (as  mail  be  lhewn 
hereafter)  that  he  gained  the  affections  of  every  one. 

After  the  wars  in  Sicily  were  over,  Charles  came 
in  perfon  to  Florence,"*with  a  thoufand  horfe,  and 
made  his  entry  in  July  1326.  His  arrival  gave  fome  I  ft  v 
check  to  Caftruccio,  and  prevented  him  from  roving: 
about  the  country  and  plundering  it  without  controul, 
as  he  had  done  before.  Bur,  if  the  citizens  faved 
any  thing  abroad,  it  was  loft  again  at  home  ;  and 
when  their  enemies  were  thus  curbed,  they  became  a 
prey  to  the  infolence  and  oppreffion  of  their  friends : 
for  as  the  Signiory  were  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  the  Duke,  he  exacted  four  hundred  thoufand  flo- 
rins from  the  city  in  the  fpace  of  one  year,  though  it 
was  exprefsly  ftipulated  in  the  agreement  made  with 
him,  that  he  mould  not  raife  above  two  hundred 
thoufand  in  the  whole  :  belides  which,  either  Charles, 
or  his  Father,  were  continually  laying  fome  heavy  tax 
or  other  upon  the  Citizens. 

Thefe  miferies  were  (till  increafed  by  new  jealoufies 
and  freih  enemies.  For  the  Ghibelines  of  Lombardy 
were  fo  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  Charles  in  Tufcany, 
that  Galeazzo  Vifconti,  and  other  Princes  of  that  pro- 
vince, by  dint  of  money  and  fair promifes,  prevailed  up- 
on Lewis  of  Bavaria,  (who  had  been  elected  Emperor, 
contrary  to  the  Pope's  inclination)  to  march  into  Italy 
with  an  army.     In  confequence  of  which,  he  came 

into 
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into  Lombardy,  and  from  thence  advancing  into 
Tufcany,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Pifa,  by  the  afiift- 
ance  of  Caftruccio  •,  and  having  received  a  confider- 
able  fupply  of  money,  he  marched  on  towards  Rome. 
Upon  which,  Charles  began  to  think  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  no  imall  danger  •,  and  leaving  Philippo 
Saginetto  his  Lieutenant  at  Florence,  he  returned  thi- 
ther  in  all  hafte  with  the  forces  that  he  had  brought 
along  with  him.  After  his  departure,  Caftruccio 
feized  upon  Pifa,  and  the  Florentines  having  got  pof- 
fefiion  of  Piftoia  by  treaty,  he  marched  immediately 
to  recover  it,  and  carried  on  the  (lege  with  fo  much 
vigour  and  refolution,  that  though  the  Florentines 
made  many  attempts  to  relieve  it,  fometimes  by  at- 
tacking his  army,  fometimes  by  making  incurfions 
into  his  other  territories,  yet,  -  all  their  endeavours 
were  ineffectual  :  for  fo  firmly  determined  was  he  to 
chaftife  Piftoia,  and  keep  the  Florentines  under,  that 
the  Piftoians  were  forced  to  furrender  and  receive  him 
once  more  for  their  Lord;  by  which  he  acquired  great 
reputation  ;  but  foon  after  fell  fick  and  died  in  the 
midft  of  his  victories,  as  he  was  returning  to  Lucca. 
And  as  it  generally  happens,  that  either  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  accidents  are  attended  by  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  Lord  of 
Florence,  died  at  Naples  much  about  the  fame  time. 
So  that  the  Florentines  were  fuddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly delivered  from  the  oppreffion  of  one,  and  the 
dread  of  the  other-,  and  having  once  more  recovered 
their  liberty,  began  to  reform  the  commonwealth 
again,  abrogating  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  all- 
former  councils,  and  creating  two  new  ones  in  theii* 
room,  one  of  which  confided  of  three  hundred  of 
the  Commons,  the  other  of  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
of  both  Commoners  and  Nobility  ;  the  former  was 
called  the  Council  of  the  People^  the  latter,  the  Common 
Council. 

The  Emperor,  upon  his   arrival  at  Rome,  fet  up 

an  Antipope,  did  many  things  to  the  prejudice  of  the 

Church,  and  attempted  feveral  others,  which  he  was 

i  not 
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not  able  to  effect*  :  upon  which,  he  left  Rome  with 
no  little  diflionour,  and  went  to  Pifa,  where  eight 
hundred  German  horfe,  either  for  want  of  pay,  or 
becaule  they  were  diffatisfied  with  his  conduct,  imme- 
diately mutinied  and  fortified  themfelves  at  Monte- 
chiaro  upon  the  Ceruglio.  Thefe  forces,  after  he  was 
gone  from  Pifa,  towards  Lombardy,  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  Lucca,  and  drove  out  Francifco  Caitra- 
cani,  whom  the  Emperor  had  deputed  to  govern  it ; 
and  being  defirous  to  make  the  bed  of  it,  they  of- 
fered it  to  the  Florentines  for  twenty  thoufand  florins, 
which  they  refufed  to  give,  by  the  advice  of  Simone 
della  Tola.  Happy  had  it  been  for  their  city,  if  the 
Florentines  had  perfevered  in  that  refolution  :  but  as 
they  foon  after  changed  their  mind,  it  was  of  very 
great  prejudice  to  them  ;  for  though  they  refufed  it 
when  they  might  have  had  the  peaceable  poffeflion  of 
it  at  lb  cheap  a  rate^  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
pay  a  much  larger  fum  for  it,  and  could  not  keep  it 
when  they  had  done ;  which  gave  occafion  to  many 
lubfequent  disturbances  and  changes  of  government 
in  Florence. 

The  pufchafe  of  Lucca  being  thus  rejected  by  the 
Florentinesj  it  was  bought  by  Gherardino  Spinoli,  a 

*  The  Pope  had  excommunicated  him  in  1326,  and  declared  him 
to  have  forfeited  tile  empire  Lewis,  on  the  other  hand,  employed 
feveral  pens  to  write  again  ft  the  Pope,  whom  he  {tiled  James  of  Ca- 
hors.  And  not  contenting  hirrifelf  with  this,  he  entered  Italy  the; 
next  yeai-,  and  let  up  a  certain  Francifcan,  called  Pietro  Ramuccio 
de  Corberia,  as  Antipope,  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  who  crowned 
Lewis,  and  declared  John  XXII.  an  Heretic,  and  that  he  had  for- 
feited the  Papacy.  This  violent  manner  of  proceeding  offended  the 
Emperor's  friends  to  fucri  a  degree,  that  they  deferted  him';  fo  that 
he  afterwards  defired  to  be  reconciled  to  Benedift  XII.  in  1336,  and 
to  Clement  VI.  in  1344.  But  being  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  the  con- 
ditions that  were  offered  him,  viz.  That  he  mould  furrender  the  em- 
pire and  all  his  eftates  to  the  Church,  and  hold  them  only  at  the 
good  will  of  the  Pope,  he  was  declared  "  oblfinate  and  contuma- 
cious." And  at  the  follicitation  of  Clement  VI.  and  Philip  of  Va- 
lois,  King  of  France,  (whom  Lewis  had  provoked,  by  fiding  with 
Edward  III.  King  oi  England  againft  him)  the  Electors  chofe  in  his 
room,  Charles  of  Luxembourg,  who  was  the  fourth  Emperor  of  that 
name.  This  was  in  1346.  Lewis  died  the  next  year  of  poifon,  of 
as  others  fay,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe-j  at  the  age  of  fixty-three.  Bzcv. 
Annal. 
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Genoefe,  for  thirty  thoufand  Florins.  But  as  it  is 
the  nature  of  mankind  to  be  cool  and  indifferent  about 
fuch  things- as  are '  proffered  them,  and  eager  in  their 
defires  to  obtain  what  is  difficult,  or  out  of  their 
reach  ;  fo  when  the  Florentines  heard  that  city  was 
fold  for  fuch  a  trifle,  they  were  exceedingly  diffatisfied 
that  they  had  it  not  themfelves,  and  angry  at  thofe 
who  had  diffuaded  them  from  buying  it :  however, 
as  it  was  now  too  late,  they  refolved  to  take  it  by 
force ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  fent  their  army  to  make 
an  incurfion  into  the  territories  of  the  Lucchefe.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Emperor  had  quitted  Italy  •,  and 
the  Antipope,  by  order  of  the  Pilans,  was  fent  pri- 
soner into  France. 

After  the  death  of  Caftruccio,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1328,  the  Florentines  continued  quiet  at 
home,  till  1340,  and  intent  only  upon  their  affairs 
abroad:  during  which  time,  they  were  engaged  in 
feveral  wars,  efpecially  in  Lombardy,  upon  the  com- 
ing of  John,  King  of  Bohemia*,  into  that  province; 
and  in  Tufcany,  on  the  account  of  Lucca.  They 
likewife  raifed  feveral  new  and  beautiful  edifices  in 
their  city,  particularly  the  Tower  of  St.  Reparata, 
after  a  plan  given  them   by  Giotto  *f ,  the  moft  cele- 

»  He  was  a  Prince  of  great  courage,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as 
fuch  in  thefe  wars,  before  which  he  had  taken  upon  himfelf  the  title 
of  King  of  Poland,  and  waged  war  againft  the  poffeffor  of  the  crown 
there.  He  loft  one  of  his  eyes  in  battle,  and  going  to  Mont- 
pelier  to  try  if  he  could  find  any  relief  from  the  phyficians  there,  a 
Jewifh  DodTor,  whom  he  employed,  treated  him  in  lb  unfkilful  a 
manner,  that  he  deprived  him  of  the  other.  Upon  this  occalion,  the 
King  of  Polan»l3  as  it  is  reported,  fent  him  word,  that  he  defired  they 
two  only  might  decide  their  quarrels  in  a  private  room,  with  each  a 
ponyard  in  his  hand.  But  King  John  returned  for  anfwer,  "  that 
he  muft  firft  pull  out  both  his  eyes  to  make  the  duel  equal."  His 
blindnefs  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  to  war  in  perfbn.  He 
went  into  France  with  fuccours  to  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Valois,  and  was 
not  only  prefent,  but  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Crefiy,  which 
the  French  loft,  Auguft  zS,  134.6.  He  caufed  hishorfe  to  be  fattened 
by  the  bridle  to  one  of  the  beft  horfemen  he  had,  and  then  ruflied 
furioufly  into  the  thick  of  the-enemy,  fword  in  hand,  where  he  was 
at  laft  killed,  as  might  be  well  expedted.  Charles  IV.  his  fon,  King 
.of  Bohemia  and  Emperor,  gives  a  fuller  account  of  all  thefe  things  in 
the  Memoirs  of  his  father's  Life. 

f  This  Giotto  was  fcholar  to  Ciambue,  and  born  near  Florence, 
in  the  year  1176.     He  was  a  good  Sculptor  and  Architect,  as  well  as 

a  bet- 
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braced  painter  and  architect:  of  thofe  times  :  and  in 
the  year  1333*  after  an  inundation  of  the  Arno,  in/333, 
which  the  water  rofe  twelve  yards  perpendicular  in 
fome  parts  of  Florence,  carried  away  feveral  bridges, 
and  demolifhed  many  houfes,  they  rt* paired  all  with 
great  diligence  and  expence.  But  in  the  year  1340,  l^k* 
new  difturbances  arofe. 

The  governors  of  the  City  had  two  ways  of  main- 
taining and  increafing  their  authority.  One  was,  by 
managing  the  Imborlations  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  al» 
ways  to  fecure  the  Signiory  either  to  themfelves  or 
their  creatures;  the  other,  by  getting  Rettori,  or 
Judges  chofen,  who  they  knew  would  be  favourable 
to  them  in  their  fentences  and  determinations.  The 
latter  of  which  expedients,  they  thought  of  fuch  im- 
portance, that,  not  concent  with  two  Judges,  as  they 
had  been  formerly,  they  fometimes  conftituted  a  third, 
whom  they  called  Captain  of  the  Guards  •,  with  which 
office,  they  had  now  verted  Jacomo  Gabrieli  d'Agob- 
bio,  and  given  him  an  abfolute  power  over  the  Ci- 
tizens. This  Jacomo,  under  the  direction  of  the  go- 
vernors, behaved  with  the  .moil  fhamelefs  infolence 
and  partiality,  daily  injuring  or  affronting  fome  body 
orother,  particularly  Pietrode  Bardi,  and  Bardo  Fref- 
cobaldi ;  who  being  nobly  born,  and  men  of  high. 
fpirit,  were  provoked  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  ffcran- 
ger  mould  be  introduced  into  the  city  by  a  few  of 
their  fellow-citizens  that  had  the  power  in  theic 
I  hands,  on  purpofe  to  infult  and  abufe  all  the  red, 
that  they  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  many  other 
noble  families,  and  fome  of  the  Commoners,  that 
were  difgufted  at  fo  tyrannical  a  government,  to  re- 
venge themfelves,  both  upon  him  and  thofe  that  had 

abetter  Painter,  than  his  Matter  ;  for  he  began  to  (hake  off  the  ftiff- 
nefs  oi  the  Greek  manner,  endeavouring  to  give  a  freer  air  to  his 
Heads,  with  more  cf  nature  in  his  colouring,  and  eafier  attitudes  to 
his  figures.  His  belt  piece  is  ftill  in  one  of  the  Churches  at  Florence, 
reprefenting  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  Apoftles  round 
about  her.  The  attitudes  of  which  Story,  Michael  Angelo  ufed  to 
fay,  could  not  be  better  deftgned.  See  Frefnoy's  Arc  of  Painting, 
p.  254. 
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been  the  occafion  of  his  coming  thither.  For  this 
purpofe,  it  was  agreed  amongft  the  confpirators,  that 
every  one  of  them  mould  get  together  as  many  armed 
men  as  he  could  in  his  houfe  ;  and  that  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  Feftival  of  All  Saints,  when  the  people 
were  gone  to  Church  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  their 
departed  friends  -f-,  they  mould  take  up  arms,  kill 
the  Captain  and  principal  Governors,  and  make  new 
laws  and  magiftrates  to  reform  the  State.  But  as  it 
generally  happens,  that  when  defperate  refolutions 
come  to  be  maturely  confidered,  many  dangers  and 
impediments  occur,  which  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
Confpirators ;  fo  plots  that  are  not  fpeedily  executed, 
are  for  the  moil  part  unfuccefsful,  as  this  was.  For 
Andrea  de  Bardi,  one  of  the  accomplices,  weighing 
the  matter  coolly,  and  being  more  effectually  moved 
by  the  terror  of  punilhment  than  the  defire  of  re- 
venge, difcovered  the  whole  to  his  kinfman  Jacomo 
Alberti,  who  immediately  communicated  it  to  the 
Magiftracy.  And  as  the  day  appointed  for  their 
rifing  was  very  near  at  hand,  many  of  the  Citizens 
aflembled  in  the  Palace;  and  judging  it  dangerous 
to  wait  any  longer,  they  advifed  the  Signiory  to  have 
the  Alarm-Bell  rung,  and  the  Companies  called  to- 
gether. Taldo  Valori  was  chief  Gonfalonier  at  that 
time,  and  Francifco  Salviati  one  of  the  Signiory  : 
and  as  they  were  allied  to  the  Bardi,  they  oppofed 
that  meafure,  and  faid  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
thing  to  arm  the  people  upon  every  trifling  acci- 
dent, becaufe  it  was  never  known  that  power  given 
to  the  multitude,  without  fufficient  authority  to  re- 
{train  them,  had  produced  any  good  effect;  and  thai 
it  was  a  much  eafier  matter  to  raife  a  tumult  than  u 
compofe  one  :  they  thought  it  would  be  more  pru 
dent,  therefore,  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  th> 
matter,  and  if  they  found  fufficient  reafon,  to  punifl 

f  This  event  therefore  happened  on  the  id  of  November,  n+c 
which  is  commonly  called  All  Souls  Day,  as  the  Romilh  Church  let 
jt  apart  in  ccmmcvioratione.m  omnium  fidelium  dejunfiorum,  or,  '•  Prayer 
for  all  thofe  that  have  departed  this  life  in  the  true  faith." 
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the  offenders  by  due  courfe  of  law,  than  to  run  tu- 
multuoufly  into  arms,  only  upon  a  bare  report,  and 
proceed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  perhaps  might  be  the 
utter  ruin  of  their  city.  But  thefe  arguments  were 
all  to  no  purpofe :  for  the  Signiory  were  fo  threat- 
ened and  infulted  by  the  other  Citizens,  that  they 
were  forced  to  caufe  the  Bell  to  be  rung ;  at  the  found 
of  which,  all  the  people  took  arms  and  ran  directly 
to  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bardi  and  Frefcobaldi,  perceiving  they  were  be- 
trayed, and  being  refolved  either  to  conquer  or  die 
honourably,  likewife  took  arms,  in  hopes  that  they 
mould  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  in  that  part  of 
the  City,  which  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  River, 
where  mofl  of  their  houfes  flood.  For  which  pur- 
pofe, they  fortified  the  Bridges  over  it,  and  there 
made  head  againft  the  enemy,  in  expectation  that 
many  of  trie  Nobility  and  others  of  their  friends 
would  come  out  of  the  Country  to  their  affiftance. 
But  this  was  prevented,  by  the  people  that  lived  in 
the  fame  part  of  the  city  with  them,  who  took  up 
arms  for  the  Signiory  :  fo  that  when  they  found  they 
were  likely  to  be  attacked  by  them  alfo*  they  aban- 
doned the  Bridges,  and  retired  into  the  flreet  where 
the  Bardi  lived,  as  ftronger  than  any  of  the  reft,  and 
there  made  a  brave  defence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jacomo  d'Agobbio,  well  know- 
ing this  Confpiracy  was  chiefly  bent  againft  him, 
thought  his  life  in  great  danger,  and  was  frighted  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ran  trembling  to  fecure  him- 
felf  in  the  midft  of  the  armed  men  who  were  af- 
fembled  before  the  Palace  of  the  Signiory :  but  the 
other  Judges  who  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  fame 
injuftice  and  oppreffion,  were  more  courageous, 
efpecialiy  Maffeo  da  Maradi,  the  Podefta,  who  ran  to 
the  place  where  they  were  fighting,  and  palling  the 
Bridge  Rubaconte,  undauntedly  threw  himfelf  into 
the  thickeft  of  the  fkirmifh,  and  made  a  fign  for  a 
Parley.  Upon  which,  out  of  reverence  to  his  Perfon, 
his  courage,  and  many  other  good  qualities,  they  laid 

K  3  down 
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down  their  arms,  and  ftood  patiently  to  hear  him, 
whiilt  in  a  modeft  and  pathetic  harangue,  he  blamed 
the  Bardi  for  their  manner  of  proceeding,  (hewed 
them  the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  fury  of  the 
people  if  fHey  did  not  defift,  gave  them  hopes  that 
their  caufe  mould  be  favourably  heard,  and  promifed 
that  he  himfelf  would  not  only  intercede  for  their 
pardon,  but  fee  that  they  mould  have  all  reafonable 
fatisfaclion  and  redrefs  for  their  grievances :  after 
which  he  went  to  the  Signiory  and  exhorted  them 
nor  to  attempt  a  Victory,  in  which  [q  many  of  their 
fellow-citizens  muft  inevitably  perifh,  nor  to  pafs  any 
fentence  upon  them  unheard.  In  fhort,  his  medi- 
ation had  fuch  an  effect,  that  the  Bardi  and  Frefco- 
baldi,  -with  many  of  their  friends,  being  allowed  by 
the  Signiory  to  leave  the  city,  retired  to  their  cafties 
in  the  Country  without  any  impediment  or  molcf- 
tanon. 

After  they  were  gone  and  the  people  difarmed,  the 
Signiory  proceeded  againft  fuch  only  of  the  Families 
of  the  Bardi  and  Frefcobaldi  as  had  actually  been  in 
arms  :  and   to   lefien    their   power,  they   bought    the 
Cafties   of  Mangona   and  Vernia   of  the   Bardi,  and 
made  a  law  that  no  Citizen  for  the  future  fhould  pof- 
fefs  any  Caftle  $ ithin  twenty  miles  of  Florence.    Not 
many  months  after,  Stiatta  Frefcobaldi  was  beheaded, 
and  ievcral  others  of  that  family  proclaimed  Kebels. 
However,  it  did  not  fufficiently   latiate  the   revenge 
of  thofe  in  the  adminiftration,  to  have  conquered  and 
fupprefTed  thofe  families  :  but,  like  almoft  all  other 
men  (whofe  infolence  commonly  increafes  with  their 
power)   they   grew  more  imperious  and  arbitrary  as 
they  grew  ftroiiger  :  for  though  they  had  only   one 
Captain  of  the  Guards  to  tyrannize  over  the  city  be- 
fore, they  now  appointed  another,  to  refide  in   the 
Country,  and  veiled  him  with  very  great  authority  :  fo 
that  any  one  who  was  in  the  leait  obnoxious  to  the 
government,  could  not  live  quietly  either  within  the 
city  or  without  it.     The  Nobility  in  particular  were 
daily  abufed  and  infulted  by  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 

that 
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that  they  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge 
themfelves  at  any  rate :  and  as  one  foon  after  hap- 
pened, they  did  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  of  it. 

During  the  many   troubles   that  had  happened   in 
Tufcany  and  Lombardy,  the  city  of  Lucca  was  fallen 
under  the  Dominion  of  Maftino  dell  Scala  Lord  of 
Verona,  who,  though  he  was  under  an  engagement 
to  give  it  up  to  the  Florentines,  did  not  think  fit  to 
perform  it :  for  as  he  was  alfo  Lord  of  Parma,  and 
imagined  he  was  ftrong  enough  to  maintain  himfelf  in 
poflefTion,  he   made  little  account  of  that  promife. 
The  Florentines,    to   revenge  this   breach  of  faith, 
joined  the  Venetians,  and  made  fo  vigorous  a  war  up- 
on him,  that  he  was  in  great  danger  of  lofing  all  his 
territories :  but  they  got  little  by  it  in  the  end,  ex- 
cept the  fatisfaction  of  having  diftrefied  their  enemy. 
For  the  Venetians,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  all 
States   that  enter  into    any  league  or    alliance  with 
others,    that    are    weaker    than '  themfelves,    having 
feized  upon   Trevigi  and  Vicenza,  made  a  feparate 
peace,  without  any  regard  to  the  intereft  of  their  Con- 
federates.    Soon  after,  the  Vifconti,  Lords  of  Milan, 
took  Parma  from   Maftino,  who  finding  himfelf  no 
longer  able  to  keep  Lucca  after  fuch  a  diminution 
of  his  ftrength,  refolved  to  fell  it.     The  Florentines 
and   Pifans  were  competitors  in  the  purchafe ;    but 
whilft  they   were  bartering  for  it,  the  Pifans  feeing 
they  fhould  be  out-bid,  as  they  were  not  fo  rich  as 
the  others,  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and,  joining  with 
the  Vifconti,  laid  fiege  to  the  town.    The  Florentines, 
however,  were  not  at  all  difcouraged  at  this,  but  pro- 
ceeded in  their  bargain,  and  having  agreed  upon  the 
price,  paid  down  part  of  the  money  to  Maftino,   and 
gave  him  Hoftages  for  the  reft  :  in  confequence  of 
which,.  Naddo  Ruccliai,  Giovanni  Bernardino  de  Me- 
dici, and  Roftb  the  Ton  of  Ricciardo  'de  Ricci,  were 
fent  to  take  poffeffion  •,  who  forcing  their  way  into 
the  town  through  the  Pifan  Camp,  were  received  by 
Maftino,  and  had  it  delivered  into  their  hands.     The 
Pifans,  neverthelefs,  continued  the  fiege,  and  endea- 

K  4  voured 
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•voured  by  all  pofiible  means  to  make  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  the  place  :  and  the  Florentines,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  no  lefs  follicitous  to  relieve  it :  but  after 
a  long  ftruggle  they  were  at  laft  driven  out  of  it,  with 
much  dishonour  and  the  Jofs  of  all  their  purchafe- 
money.  This  difalter  (as  it  ufually  happens  in  the 
like  cafes)  threw  the  people  of  Florence  into  fuch  a 
ra^e  againft  their  Governors,  that  they  publickly  in- 
fulted  and  upbraided  them  with  their  ill  conduct  and 
adminiftration,  in  all  places  and  upon  every  cppor- 
/    tunity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  management  of  it 
]iad  been  committed  to  twenty  Citizens,  who  ap- 
pointed Malatefta  da  Rimini  Commander  in  Chief 
of  their  forces  in  that  Expedition  :  but  as  he  executed 
that  charge  with  little  courage  and  lefs  difcretion,  they 
follieited  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  forfupplies ;  which 
he  accordingly  fent  them  under  the  command  of  Gual- 
V  tier,  Duke  of  Athens,  who,  as  the  evil  deftiny  of  the 
city  would  have  it,  arrived  there  juft  at  the  time  when 
the  enterprize  againft  Lucca  had  mifcarried.  Upon 
his  coming,  the  twenty"  fuperintendants  of  the  war, 
feeing  the  people  enraged  to  the  higheft  degree, 
thought  either  to  footh  them  v/ith  frefh  hopes,  and 
take  away  all  further  occafion  of  obloquy,  or  to 
bridle  them  effectually  by  chufing  a  new  General : 
and  as  they  were  ftill  in  great  fear  of  the  multitude, 
they  firft  made  the  Duke  of  Athens  Confervator  of 
the  Peace,  and  then  their  Commander  in  Chief,  that 
he  might  have  both  authority  and  power  fuffkient  to 
defend  them,  But  as  many  of  the  Nobility  had  been 
formerly  acquainted  with  Gualtier  (when  he  was  Go- 
vernor of  Florence,  for  Crjarle^,  Duke  of  Calabria) 
and  were  ftill  highly  difcontented  for  the  reafons 
above-mentioned,  they  refolved,  now  they  had  fo 
fair  an  opportunity,  to  take  their  revenge,  even 
though  if:  (lioulcj  occafion  the  destruction  of  the  city ; 
imagining  tjiere  was  no  other  way  left  to  get  the 
better  of  the  people,  who  had  fo  long  domineered 
over  them,  but  to  reduce  them  into  fubjection  to  a 

Prince, 
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Prince,  who  being  well  acquainted  with  the  worth 
and  generofity  of  the  Nobility  and  the  infolence  of  the 
Commons,  might  treat  both  parties  according  to 
their  deferts  :  befides  which  considerations,  they  pre- 
fumed  he  would  fhew  them  no  little  favour,  if  he 
mould  obtain  the  iupreme  Government  of  the  city, 
chiefly  by  their  ailiftance  and  co-operation.  To  fa- 
cilitate thefe  defigns,  they  had  many  private  meetings, 
at  which  they  earneftly  perfuaded  him  to  take  the 
government  wholly  into  his  hands,  and  promifed 
to  Support  him  with  all  their  intereft  and  power. 
Several  of  the  moft  considerable  Commoners  likewife 
joined  them,  particularly  the  families  of  the  Peruzzi, 
Acdaiuoli,  Antellefi,  and  Buonaccorfi,  who  had  con- 
tracted great  debts,  and  not  being  able  to  pay  them 
out  of  their  own  eftates,  were  defirous  of  getting 
thole  of  other  people  into  their  hands;  and  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  importunity  of  their  Creditors, 
were  ready  to  enflave  their  Country.  Such  encou- 
ragement and  fo  fair  an  opportunity,  inflamed  the 
Puke,  who,  was  naturally  ambitious,  with  a  flill 
greater  third  of  power  :  and  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
the  lower  fort  of  the  people  by  acting  like  a  juft  and 
upright  Magiftrate,  he  ordered  a  procefs  to  be  com- 
menced againft  thofe  that  had  been  entrufted  with 
the  management  of  the  late  war  againft  the  Lucchefe: 
in  confequence  of  which,  Giovanni  de  Medici,  Naddo 
Rucellai,  and  Guglielmo  Altoviti  were  put  to  death, 
and  feveral  others  banifhed,  and  many  obliged  to  pay 
large  fums  of  money  for  their  pardon.  This  fevere 
manner  of  proceeding  alarmed  the  middle  fort  of 
Citizens,  though  it  was  very  grateful  to  the  Nobility 
and  common  people,  as  the  latter  generally  take 
pleafure  in  executions,  and  the  former  were  not  a 
little  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  thofe  by  whom  they  had 
been  io  grievoufly  opprefTed.  So  that  whenever  the 
Duke  pafled  through  the  Streets,  they  refounded  with 
acclamations  and  praifes  of  his  juftice  and  resolution, 
whilft  every  one  exhorted  him  to  perfevere  in  his  en- 
deavours 
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deavours  to  detect  the  guilty  and  bring  them  tocondign 
punifhment. 

Upon  this  change,  the  authority  of  the  Twenty  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  the  awe  and  reputation  of  the 
'Duke  to  increafe  fo  fad,  that  every  Citizen,  to  mew 
himfelf  v/ell  affected  to  him,  had  the  Neapolitan 
arms  painted  over  his  door  •,  nor  was  any  thing 
wanting  but  the  mere  title,  to  make  him  a  Prince. 
And  being  now  ftrong  enough,  as  he  imagined,  to 
attempt  any  thing  with  fecurity,  he  gave  the  Signiory 
to  underftand,  "  That  he  thought  it  neceffary  for  the 
good  of  the  city,  that  the  fupreme  power  mould  be 
vefted  in  him  •,  and  therefore,  as  it  was  a  thing  agree- 
able to  all  the  reft  of  the  Citizens,  he  required  them 
to  refign  their  authority." 

The  Signiory,  notwithstanding  they  had  long  fore- 
feen  the  ruin  of  their  city,  were  not   a  little  embar- 
raffed  at  this  demand  ;  and  though  they  were  fenfible 
of  the  danger  they  were  in,  yet   that  they  might  not 
feem  wanting  in  any  act  of  duty  to  their  country,  they 
boldly  refufed  to  comply  with  it.     Upon  which,  the 
Duke,   (who   out   of  an  affectation   of  Religion  and 
Humility,  had    taken    up  his  quarrers   at   the  mona- 
ftery  of  Santa  Croce)  in   order  to  give  the  finiihin^ 
ilroketo  his  wicked  defigns,  immediately  iffued  out 
a  Proclamation,  wherein  he  commanded  all  the  peo- 
ple  to  appear  before    him  the   next  morning  in  the 
piazza  belonging  to  that  Convent.     At  this  procla- 
mation,   the  Signiory  were  frill   more  alarmed  than 
they  had  been  at  his  firft  meffage  ;  and  having  called 
together  fuch  of  the  Citizens  as  they  thought  moil 
zealous  for  the  liberty  of  their  country,  it   was  re- 
folved,  fince  the  power  of  the  Duke  was   fo  great. 
•  and  there  was  no  other  remedy  left,  to  apply  to  hirr 
in  an  humble  and  fupplicatory  manner;  and  try  whe- 
ther they  could  prevail  upon  him  by  entreaties,  now 
force  was  infufficient,    to  defift  from  this  attempt 
dr  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  at  leaft   to  goverr 
them  with  more  gentlenefs  and  moderation.     For  thi 
purpofe>    they  deputed  fome  of  their  Members  t( 

wai 
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wait  upon  him  •,  one  of  whom  addreffed  him  in  the 
following  manner: 

"  My  Lord, 

"  We  are  come  hither  to  exprefs  our  furprife,  in 
the  firft  place,  at  your  Demand,  and  in  the  next,  at 
your  Proclamation  to  affemble  the  people ;  pre- 
suming it  is  your  intention  to  extort  that  from  us  by 
violence,  which,  upon  private  application,  we  could 
not  in  duty  comply  with.  It  is  not  our  defign  to  op- 
pofe  force  by  force,  but  rather  to  reprefent  to  you 
the  heavinefs  of  that  burden  which  you  are  fo  defirous 
to  take  upon  your  own  moulders,  and  the  dangers 
that  are  likely  to  attend  it  j  that  fo  you  may  hereafter 
remember  and  diftinguifh  betwixt  our  advice  and 
that  which  is  given  you  by  others,  not  out  of  any  re- 
gard to  your  perfon  or  intereft,  but  to  fatiate  their 
own  revenge  and  ambition.  You  are  endeavouring 
to  enQave  our  city,  which  has  ever  been  free  j  for  the 
government  of  it,  which  formerly  has  fometimes  been 
conferred  on  the  Kings  of  Naples,  or  fome  other  of 
their  Houfe,  was  rather  in  confequence  of  an  al- 
liance or  affbciation,  than  of  a  forced  fubjection. 
Have  you  confidered  how  dear  and  important  the  love 
of  Liberty  mud  be  to  fuch  a  Commonwealth  as  purs  ? 
A  principle  that  no  force  can  ever  fubdue,  no  leno-th 
of  time  can  ever  wear  away,  nor  any  other  confider- 
ation  over-balance.  Recollect,  Sir,  I  befeech  you, 
how  great  a  force  will  be  neceflary  to  keep  fo  pow- 
erful a  city  in  fubjedlion.  All  the  foreign  Merce- 
naries you  can  hire  will  not  be  fufficient,  and  the 
Citizens  you  cannot  confide  in  :  for  thofe  who  at 
prefent  feem  to  be  your  friends,  and  at  whofe  infti- 
gation  you  have  taken  this  refolution,  will  be  the  firft 
to  confpire  your  ruin,  in  order  to  ufurp  the  govern- 
ment themfelves,  when  they  have  wreaked  their  ma- 
lice upon  their  fellow-citizens,  by  your  means  and  af- 
fiftance.  The  populace,  which  you  chiefly  truft  to, 
will  turn  againft  you  upon  any  little  difguft;  fo  that 
in  a  fhort  time,  you  may  expect  to  fee  the  whole  city 
6  .  in 
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in  arms,  which  will  infallibly  prove  the  deflruction 
both  of  you  and  itielf :  for  thofe  Princes  only  can  be 
iecure  in  their  government,  who  have  but  few  ene- 
mies, and  fuch  as  are  eafy  to  be  taken  off  either  by 
banilhment  or  death  :  but  againft  a  univerfal  diiaf- 
fe&ion,  there  can  be  no  fecurity,  as  it  will  be  im- 
poffible  to  guefs  with  any  certainty,  from  what  hand 
the  ftroke  may  come  ;  and  whofoever  he  is,  that  has 
reafon  to  fear  every  man,  cannot  be  fafe  againft 
any  one.  For  if  he  cuts  off  fome,  he  is  fure  to  ex- 
pole  himfelf  to  dill  greater  dangers,  by  enflaming 
the  hatred  of  thofe  that  are  left,  and  making  them 
more  implacable  and  ripe  for  revenge.  That  time 
is  not  able  to  eradicate  the  love  of  Liberty,  is  furfi- 
ciently  evident ;  fmce  it  has  often  happened  in  States 
where  the  citizens  themfelves  were  not  free,  that 
many  have  evened  their  mod  flrenuous  endeavours 
to  be  fo,  merely  upon  the  report  of  the  bleffings  of 
Liberty,  which  they  have  received  from  their  fa- 
thers i  and  when  they  fucceeded,  and  tailed  the 
fweets  of  freedom,  have  defpifed  all  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  maintain  it.  And  indeed,  if  they  had 
never  heard  of  any  fuch  thing  from  their  anceftors, 
the  daily  fight  of  the  public  palaces,  the  courts  of 
juitice,  the  colours  of  tneir  militia,  and  other  monu- 
ments  of  former  Liberty,  would  naturally  have  in- 
fpired  them  with  a  love  of  it.  What  exploits  or  de- 
gree of  merit,  therefore,  on  your  fide,  though  ever 
fo  confiderable  and  endearing,  can  pofiibly  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  recompence  for  the  lofs  of  our  Liberty,  or 
what  do  you  think  can  ever  make  us  forget  the  hap- 
pinefs  we  once  enjoyed  ?  If  you  was  to  add  all  Tuf- 
cany  to  this  State,  and  return  to  the  city  daily 
crowned  with  frefti  victories  over  our  enemies,  the 
Honour  would  be  yours  and  not  ours,  and  the  citi- 
zens would  gain  fellow-flaves  rather  than  fubjects, 
which  would  only  ferve  to  aggravate  their  mifery. 
And  though  you  ftiould  be  religious,  or  affable,  or 
juft,  or  bountiful  to  the  lafl  degree,  believe  me,  all 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 

peo- 
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people;  if  you  think  otherwife,  you  only  deceive 
yourfelf ;  for  ro  men  that  have  once  lived  free,  the 
lighted  chain  will  feem  heavy,  and  the  lead  reftraint 
intolerable.  In  a  State,  which  has  been  reduced  to 
fubjeclion  by  force,  it  is  not  pcffible  that  the  citi- 
zens mould  live  contentedly,  even  under  a  good 
prince  •,  and  it  mud  neceflarily  happen,  if  he  does 
not  conform  himfelf  to  their  defires,  that  either  one 
party  or  the  other  will  foon  be  ruined.  We  leave 
you  to  judge,  therefore,  whether  it  will  be  better 
for  you  to  endeavour  to  ufurp  an  abfolute  dominion 
over  this  city,  and  to  hold  it  by  downright  force  of 
arms,  (for  which  the  pofTeffion  of  all  the  forts  and 
guards  within,  and  all  the  friends  that  could  be  raifed. 
abroad,  have  often  been  found  inefficient,)  or  to  be 
content  with  the  authority  and  power  we  have  already- 
given  you.  We  would  recommend  the  latter  of  thefe 
two  meafures  to  you,  becauie  that  Dominion  only 
can  be  of  long  continuance,  which  is  voluntarily  con- 
ferred •,  and  adviie  you  not  to  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be 
blindly  led  by  ambition,  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
where  you  can  neither  retreat  nor  advance,  and  from 
whence  you  will  inevitably  be  thrown  down  and  over- 
whelmed in  the  ruins  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Thefe  expostulations  made  but  little  imprefllon  up- 
on the  Duke,  who  faid,  li  That  it  was  lb  far  from 
being  his  defign  to  take  away  their  liberty,  that  he 
came  thither  on  purpofe  to  reftore  it :  that  Citizens 
divided  amongft  themfelves  were  no  better  than 
Haves,  whilft  thofe  that  were  united  might  properly 
be  called  free:  that  if  he  could  extinguifh  private 
ambition  and  inteiline  difcord  in  Florence,  by  his 
manner  of  governing,  furely  he  might  be  faid  to  re- 
eftablifh  their  freedom,  and  not  to  deprive  them  of 
it :  that  he  did  not  affume  the  government  out  of  any 
ambition  of  his  own,  but  accepted  it  at  the  entreaties 
of  many  of  their  fellow- citizens,  and  therefore  they 
would  do  well  to  concur  with  them  in  the  choice  they 
had  made  of  him.  That  as  to  the  dangers  .he  was 
likely  to  expofe  himfelf  to  in  this  undertaking,  he  did 

HOE 
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not  regard  them  ;  as  it  would  be  mean  and  pufilla- 
nimous  to  decline  an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  for 
fear  of  any  evil  that  might  enfue ;  and  that  none  but 
cowards  would  lay  afide  a  glorious  enterprife,  merely 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  fuccefs.  1  hat  he  hoped  to 
behave  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  would  foon  ob- 
lige them  to  acknowledge  they  had  feared  him  too 
much,  and  trufted  him  too  little."  The  Signiory 
finding  by  this  anfwer,  that  no  good  was  to  be  done, 
were  forced  to  confent,  that  the  people  mould  affem- 
ble  the  next  morning  in  the  Piazza  before  their  pa- 
lace, and  the  government  be  transferred,  by  their  au- 
thority, to  the  Duke,  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  upon 
the  fame  conditions  that  it  had  been  formerly  com- 
mitted into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria. 

On  the  eighth  of  September,  1342,  the  Duke,  at- 
tended by  Giovanni  della  Tofa,  with  all' his  friends, - 
and  many  other  citizens,  came  into  the  Piazza  :  and 
taking  the  Signiory  with  him,  mounted  the*  Ring- 
hiera,  or  landing  place,  at  the  top  of  the  fteps  before 
the  Palace  Gate,  where  he  caufed  the  Agreement  be- 
twixt him  and  the  Signiory  to  be  pubiickly  read  ;  and 
when  the  perfon  who  read  it  came  to  that  Article, 
where  the  government  was  faid  to  be  driven  him  for  a 
year,  the  people  fhouted  out,  for  life,  for  life.  Upon 
which,  Francifco  Ruftichegli,  one  of  the  Signiory, 
rofe  up  to  have  fpoken,  and  endeavoured  to  compofe 
the  tumult  •,  but  he  was  interrupted,  and  could  not 
be  heard.  So  that  the  Duke  was  made  their  Sove- 
reign Lord  by  the  confent  of  the  people,  not  for  a 
year  only,  but  for  ever  ;  and  afterwards  carried  about 
the  Piazza  in  a  chair,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude.  It  is  a  cuftom  amongft  the  Florentines, 
that  whoever  is  appointed  captain  of  the  Palace 
Guard,  is  to  (hut  himfelf  clofe  up  in  it,  in  the  abfence 

*  As  it  was  ufual  to  addrefs  the  people  upon  publick  occafions  frord 
this  and  other  fuch.eminences,  the  word  Ringhiera  came  at  laft  to  fig- 
Jiify  a  Roftrum,  Pulpit,  or  reading  Deik.  From  hence,  I  fuppofe, 
comes  the  Italian  Verb  aringare,  the  French  haranguer,  and  the  Englifb. 
to  harangue. 

Of 
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of  the  Signiory.  This  charge  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Rinieri  Giotto,  who  being  cor- 
rupted by  the  Duke's  friends,  admitted  him  into  the 
palace  without  making  any  refiitance,  to  the  great 
offence  and  dishonour  of  the  Signiory,  who  returned 
to  their  own  houfes,  and  lefc  it  to  be  plundered  by 
the  Duke's  fervants,  after  they  had  torn  the  Standard 
of  the  C  icy  to  pieces,  and  planted  their  matter's 
there  in  its  (lead  :  at  which,  all  the  good  Citizens 
were  infinitely  grieved  and  mortified,  whilfl  thofe  that 
either  out  of  malice  or  ftupidity.  had  confented  to  this 
election,  did  not  a  little  rejoice. 

The  Duke  was  no  fooher  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  in  order  to  take  away  the  authority  of 
thofe  who  had  been  the  mod  zealous  advocates  for 
their  liberties,  he  forbad  the  Signiory  to  affemble  any 

\  more  at  the  Palace,  and  affigned  them  a  private  houfe 
to  meet  in.  He  took  away  the  colours  from  the  Gonfa- 
loniers of  the  feveral  Companies  ;  he  repealed  the  old 

■  Laws  againft  the  Nobility,  he  discharged  all  Prisoners, 
recalled  the  Bardi  and  Frefcobaldi  from  ^banifhment, 
prohibited  the  wearing  of  fwords  or  other  arms,  and 

I  to  fecure  himfelf  againit  his  enemies  within  the  City, 
he  made  as  many  friends  as  he  could  in  the  adjacent 
territories  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  mewed  great  favour 
to  the  people  of  Arezzo,  and  all  others  that  were  in 
any  wife  dependent  upon  the  city  of  Florence.  He 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Pifans,  though  he  had  been 
veiled  with  abfolute  power  on  purpofe  to  carry  on 
the  war  againft  them  with  greater  vigour.  He  took 
away  the  fecurities  and  alignments  from  the  Mer- 
chants, who  had  lent  money  to  the  State,  in  the  war 
with  the  Lucchefe,  and  not  only  increafed  the  former 
taxes,  but  exacted  new  ones  from  the  people.  He 
entirely  diffolved  the  authority  of  the  Signiory,  and 
let  up  three  new  Rettori  or  Judges,  Baglione  da  Pe- 
rugia, Guglielmo  da  Scefi,  and  Cerettieri  Vifdomini, 
who  were  his  council  upon  all  occafions.  The  im- 
ports he  laid  upon  the  Citizens  were  very  grievous, 
his  judicial  proceedings  partial  and  imjuft,  and  that 

huma- 
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humility  and  (hew  of  Religion  which  he  had  put  on 
at  firft,  were  now  fucceeded  by  fuch  an  intolerable  de* 
gree  of  haughtinefs  and  cruelty,  that  many  of  the 
Nobility,  and  moft  confiderable  Commoners,  were 
condemned  and  put  to  death,  after  they  had  been  tor- 
tured in  a  new  and  unheard-of  manner.  His  tyranny 
was  no  lefs  infupportable  in  the  Country  than  in  the 
City  :  for  after  a  while,  he  appointed  fix  more  Judges* 
to  plunder  and  opprefs  the  other  towns.  He  was 
jealous  of  the  Nobility,  though  he  lay  under  great 
obligations  to  fome  of  them,  and  had  recalled  others 
from  exile  %  as  he  thought  they  were  too  generous 
and  high-fpirited  to  bear  with  his  infolent  manner  of 

foverning.  Upon  which  account,  he  began  to  pay 
is  court  to  the  people,  by  whofe  favour,  and  the  af- 
fiftance  of  foreign  forces,  he  hoped  he  fhould  be  able 
to  fupport  himfelf  in  his  tyrannical  ufurpation. 

In  the  month  of  May,  at  which  time  the  Floren- 
tines ufually  celebrate  many  Holidays,  he  caufed  the 
inferior  fort  of  people  to  be  divided  into  feveral  Com- 
panies, to  which  he  gave  pay,  and  honoured  them 
with  colours  and  fplendid  titles :  upon  which,  there 
was  nothing  but  fcafting  and  rejoicings  to  be  feen  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
ing employed  in  vifiting,  and  the  other  in  receiving 
and  entertaining  them.     And  when  the  news  of  hi: 
great  power  and  authority  began  to  be  fpread  abroad 
many  of  the  French  nation  reforted  to  his  court,  t< . 
whom  he  gave  preferments,  and  fhewed  more  favou 
than  to  any  others,  as  perfons  whom  he  thought  h 
might  thoroughly   confide  in  :  fo  that  Florence  in  ; 
fhort  time  became  fubjedf.  not  only  to  French  mer 
but  to  the  French  cuftoms  and  drefs,  every  one  c 
both  fexes   endeavouring    to  imitate  their  fafhions 
without  any  regard  to  modefty,  or  even  common  de 
cency.     But  what  feemed  more  intolerable  was,  th 
violence  that  was  offered  by  him  and  his  followers,  & 
all  forts   of  women,  from   the   lovveft  to  the  highefl 
The  citizens  therefore  were  provoked   beyond  all  pa 
tience,  to  fee  the  majefty  of  their  government  thu 

trample 
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trampled  upon,  their  ordinances  aboliihed,  their  Laws 
annulled,  all  honeft  converfation  corrupted,  and  mo- 
deily  every  where  defpifed  and  infulted  :  for  thofe 
who  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  regal  pomp,  could 
not,  without  infinite  concern,  behold  the  Duke  pa- 
rading the  City,  iurrounded  by  guards,  both  on  foot, 
and  on  horleb^ck.  But  as  there  was  no  remedy,  the/ 
were  forced  to  court  and  honour  him  in  appearance, 
whilfl:  they  mortally  hated  him  in  their  hearts:  and 
they  were  not  a  little  terrified  at  the  frequent  execu- 
tions, and  continual  impofuions,  with  which  he  weak- 
ened and  impoverifhed  the  City.  Nor  was  the  Duke 
himfelf  ignorant  of  the  general  odium  he  had  incurred, 
or  without  fears  of  his  own,  upon  that  account ;  tho* 
he  affected  to  appear,  as  if  he  thought  himfelf  ex- 
tremely beloved. 

It  happened,  that  Matteo  de  Morozzi,  either  to 
gain  the  Duke's  favour,  or  to  exculpate  himfelf,  dis- 
covered a  certain  plot  againft  him,  in  which  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Medici,  and  fome  others,  were  concern- 
ed :  but  the  Duke  was  fo  far  from  making  an  enquiry 
into  it,  that  he  ordered  the  Informer  to  be  put  to 
death  *  :  by  which  manner  of  proceeding,  he  deterred 
every  one  from  giving  him  any  fort  of  information 
that  was  necefiary  for  his  fafety,  and  gave  great  en- 
couragement to   fuch  as   confpired   his  deftrucliony 

*  This  was  acYmg  in  a  manner  very  different  from  moft  Tyrants, 
and  indeed  from  many  wile  States  and  Princes,  who  have  always 
thought  it  neceffary  to  encourage  Informers,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, upon  this  maxim,  that  it  men  are  falfely  accufed,  they  will  be 
acquitted  when  they  are  brought  to  a  fair  trial;  and  thofe  who  are 
guilty,  cannot  be  punifned  if  they  are  not  firft  accufed.  Tully,  in 
his  oration  pro  Sextio  Rofcio,  fays,  that  though  the  Dogs  that  were  kept 
in  the  Capitol  could  not  diilinguilh  thieves  from  honeft  men,  yet  their 
barking  at  every  body  that  came  thither  in  the  night,  was  of  ufe,  as 
it  ferved  to  alarm  the  people,  and  put  them  upon  their  guard.  Thus 
it  is  the  interell  of  the  State  to  encourage  accufers,  in  order  to  deter 
thofe  who  might  otherwife  diiturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  however,  would  neither  liilen  to  Informers,  nor  fuffer 
fuch  to  be  punilhed  as  had  been  actually  concerned  in  confpiracies 
againft  him  :  and  when  the  Senate  was  very  urgent  with  him,  to 
make  an  enquiry  into  their  proceedings,  he  anfwered,  "he  did  not 
-chufe  to  have  it  known,  that  there  was  any  body  who  did  not  lov; 
him."    Victor,  in  Vit.  Anton.  Pii, 

Vol.  I.  L  He 
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He  likewife  caufed  the  tongue  of  Bettoni  Cini  to  be 
cut  out,  with  fuch  circumftances  of  cruelty,  that  he 
died  of  it  •,  and  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  he 
had  complained  of  the  heavy  taxes  that  he  had  laid 
upon  the  city  :  an  act  of  barbarity  which  exceedingly 
increaied  the  rage  and  difdain  of  the  Citizens,  who 
having  been  ufed  both  to  fay  and  to  do  every  thing 
with  the  greateft  freedom,  could  not  bear  to  have 
their  hands  tied  up,  and  their  mouths  ftopped  in  this 
manner. 

Thefe  outrages   were  fufficient  to  roufe   not  only 
the  Florentines,   (who  neither  know  how   to  value 
their  liberty,  nor  endure  flaveryj  but  even  the  moft 
abject  nation  upon  earth,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
their  freedom.     Many  of  the  Citizens   therefore,   of 
all  ranks,    were  determined  either  to  fhake  off  th$ 
yoke,  or  to  die  glorioufly  in  the  caufe  of  Liberty :  fo 
that  there  were  three  Confpiracies  on  foot  againft  him* 
at  the  fame  time,    amongft  three  different  forts  of 
people,  the  Nobility,  the  Commons,  and  the  Arti- 
ficers   and    Tradefmen.     For    beiides   the    motives 
arifing  from  a  general  oppreffion,  each  party  had   its 
particular  reafons.     The  Commons  had  been  deprived 
of  the  government,  the  Nobility  were  not  reftored  to 
it,    and  the  Tradefmen   had  lofc  all  their  bufinefs. 
Agnolo  AcciaivoJi,  who  was  then  Archbifhop  of  Flo- 
rence, at  firft  had  highly  extolled  the  actions  and  good 
qualities  of  the  Duke  in  fome  of  his  Sermons  to  the 
people,  and  wonderfully  conciliated  their  affections  to 
him  :  but  when  he  faw  him  in  full  poffeffion  of  the 
Government,  and  exercifmg  his  power  in  that  arbi- 
trary and  defpotic  manner,  he  began  to  think  he  had 
abufed  his  fellow  Citizens;  and  to  make  them  fome 
amends,  refolved  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
firft  and  moft  powerful  confpiracy,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged with  the  Bardi,  Roffi,  Frefcobaldi,  Scali,  Al- 
toviti,  Magalotti,  Strozzi,  and  Mancini.     The  prin- 
cipal conductors  of  the  iecond  confpiracy  were  Manno 
and  Corfo  Donati,  and   under  them  the  Pazzi,  Ca- 
vicciulli,  Cerchi  and  Albizi.  .  Of  the  third,  Antonio 

Adi- 
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Adimari  was  the  Mead,  and  joined  by  the  families 
of  the  Medici,  Bordini,  Ruceliai,  and  Aldobrandini. 
Their  dchirn  was  to  have  killed  him  in  the  houfe  of 
the  Al'oizi,  whither  it  was  imagined  he  would  come 
on  Midfummer-day  to  fee  the  Horfe-races  ;  but,  as 
it  happened,  he  did  not  go  thither  on  that  day,  and 
their  dcfign  was  disappointed.  The  next  propofal 
was,  to  afiafiinate  him  in  the  ftreet :  but  that  was 
thought  too  difficult,  becaufe  he  always  went  well 
armed  and  attended  :  and  as  he  feldom  took  the  fame 
round  twice  together,  they  could  not  certainly  tell 
where  it  would  be  moll:  proper  to  lie  in  wait  for  him. 
Some  were  of  opinion  it  would  be  the  beft  way  to  dif- 
patch  him  in  the  Council  :  but  then  it  was  confidered' 
that  even  after  he  was  dead,  they  mull  of  neceflfity  be 
left  to  the  difcrction  of  his  Guards. 

Whilft  thcfe   things  were   in  debate  amongft  the 
confpirators,  Antonio  Adimari  communicated  the  af- 
fair to  fome  of  his  friends  at  Siena  in  hopes  of  their 
Gffiftance,  told  them  the  names  of  the  principal  per- 
fons  that  were  engaged  in   it,  and   aflured  them   the 
whole  city  was  difpofed   to  make   off   their  yoke  : 
upon  which,  one  of  the  Sienefe  imparted  the  matter 
to  Francifco  Brunellefchi,    not    with  any  defign  to 
•have  betrayed   the   confpiracy,  but   becaufe   he  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  was  privy  to  it ;  and  Francifco, 
either  out  of  fear  or   malice  to  fome  that  were  con- 
cerned, difcovered  the  whole  to  the  Duke,  who  im- 
mediately ordered  Paolo  da  Mazzecca"  and  Simone  da 
Montezappoli  to  be  apprehended.     Thefe  two  being 
examined  made  a  full  confeffion,  and   acquainted  the 
Duke  with  the  number  and   quality  of  the  confpira- 
tors, at  which  he  was  not  a  little  frighted  :  however, 
after  he   had  confulted  his  friends,  he  thought  fit  ra- 
ther to  fummon  the  reft  to  appear  before  him,  than 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  them  ;  becaufe  if  they  fled, 
the  danger  would  be  over  without  any  further  diftur- 
bance.     In  confequence  of  this  refoiution,  he  in.  the 
firft  place   fent  for  Adimari,  who  relying   upon  the 
number  and  fupport  of  his  accomplices,  boldly  made 

L   2  his 
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his  appearance  and  was  lent  to  priion.  After  this 
ftep,  he  was  advifed  by  Francifco  Brunellelchi  and  ' 
Uguccione  Buondelmonte  to  go  to  the  houies  of  the 
others  with  his  guards,  and  to  feize  upon  them  there 
and  put  them  to  death  :  but  confidcring  how  many 
enemies  he  had  in  the  town,  he  thought  he  had  not 
ftrength  fufficient  to  do  that,  and  therefore  took  an- 
other refolution,  which  if  it  had  fucceeded,  would 
have  freed  him  from  the  mod  powerful  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  made  him  ftrong  enough  to  over-awe  the 
reft. 

It  had  been  his  cuftom  to  call  the  Citizens  toge- 
ther and  defire  their  opinions  and  advice  upon  any 
emergency  ;  and  now  having  afTcmbled  as  many  forces 
as  he  could,  he  drew  out  a  lift  of  three  hundred 
Citizens  and  gave  it  to  his  ferjeanrs  to  fummon  every 
one  of  them,  on  a  pretence  that  he  wanted  to  con- 
fult  with  them  ;  designing  when  they  were  met,  either 
to  kill  or  imprilbn  them  all.  But  the  confinement  of 
Adimari,  and  the  gathering"  together  fnch  a  number 
of  armed  men,  which  could  not  be  done  without  fome 
buftle,  made  many  of  them,  efpecially  the  Conspira- 
tors, fo  fufpicious,  that  the  moil  refolute  amongft 
them  pofitively  refufed  to  obey  the  fummons.  After 
the  lift  had  been  read  by  them  all,  they  had  a  meet- 
ing, in  which  they  encouraged  each  other  to  take  up 
arms  and  die  like  men  with  their  fwords  in  their 
hands,  rather  than  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  driven  like 
fheep  to  the  {laughter  :  fo  that  in  lefs  than  an  hour 
all  thofe  that  were  concerned  in  the  different  Confpira- 
cies,  having  communicated  their  defigns  to  each  other, 
refolved  to  raile  a  tumult  the  next  day  (which  was  the 
26th  of  July  134?)  in  the  old  Market-place,  upon 
which  they  were  all  to  take  arms  and  excite  the  peo- 
ple to  rife  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  liberty. 
The  next  day  therefore,  when  the  Bell  rung  for 
Nones  *,  they  all  rofe,  as  had   been  agreed  on,  and 

*  The  original  is,  al  fuono  di  nena.     The  Italians  begin  their  ac- 
count of  hours  from  fun  let,  and  end  it  at  fun  let  again,  which  in- 

at 
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at  the  cry  of  Liberty,  Liberty,  the  people  likewife  ran 
to  arms  in  their  leveral  Quarters,  under  the  Colours 
of  the  City,  which  had  been  fecretly  delivered  to 
them  before  hand  by  the  Confpirators  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  All  the  heads  of  families,  both  of  the  Nobi- 
lity and  Commonalty,  met  together  and  took  an  Oath 
to  (land  by  each  other  in  their  own  defence  and  the 
deftruction  of  the  Duke,  except  fome  of  the  Buon- 
delmonti  and  Cavalcanti,  and  thole  four  families  of 
the  Commoners  that  had  been  the  chief  inftruments 
in  conferring  the  lbvereignty  upon  him,  who  ran  arm- 
ed to  the  Piazza  of  the  Palace  with  a  parcel  of  Butch- 
ers and  others  of  the  dregs  of  the  people  at  their  heels 
to  defend  the  Duke. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke,  not  a  little  alarmed  at 
thefe  proceedings,  was  very  bufy  in  fortifying  the 
Palace  \  and  thole  of  his  Guards  that  lodged  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  mounted  their  horfes  and  rode  to- 
wards the  Piazza-,  but  in  their  way  thither  they  were 
attacked  feveral  times  and  many  of  them  killed. 
However,  as  about  three  hundred  Horfe  had  aflem- 
bled  there  to  fupport  him,  he  was  in  doubt  whether 
he  fhould  fally  out  and  face  his  enemies,  or  defend 
himieif  in  the  Palace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Me- 
dici, Cavicciulli,  Rucellai,  and  other  families  who 
had  luffered  mod  by  him,  were  apprehenfive  that  if 
he  mould  make  a  fally,  many  who  had  taken  arms 
againft  him  would  declare  themfelves  his  friends  : 
and  therefore  being  refolved  to  prevent  him  from  Tal- 
lying out  and  gaining  more  ftrength,  they  drew  up 
and  attacked  his  forces  that  were  afTembled  in  the 
Piazza.  Upon  this,  the  families  which  appeared  at 
firil  in  the  Duke's  defence,  feeing  themfelves  fo  vi- 

cludes  a  fpace  of  twenty  four  hours.  And  as  the  fun  fets  with  theqi 
about  nine  o'clock  at  that  feafon  of  the  Year,  their  ninth  hour  mult 
be  about  fix  the  next  morning,  as  we  reckon  time. — //  fuono  di  nonat 
is  alio  often  ufed  by  Italian  writers,  for  ringing  the  bell  for  Nones 
about  mid  day,  which  is  one  of  their  ftated  hours  of  prayer.  The 
latter  feems  to  be  meant  here,  as  the  tumult  was  to  be  begun  in  the 
Market  place,  which  at  that  time  of  the  day  might  be  fuppofed  to  be 
fulleft  of  people. 
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goroufly  affaulted,    immediately  changed  their  fide, 
and  deferring  him  in  his  diftrefs,  ail  joined   their  fel- 
low-citizens, except  Uguccione  IJuondelm. ;,nte,   who 
withdrew   into  the  Palace,  and  Gianozzo   Cavalcanti 
who  retreated  with  fome  of   his   party   into  the. New 
Market,  where  he  got  upon  a  table  and  made  an   ha- 
rangue to  the  people,  in  which  he  earnt-ftly  exhorted 
thofe  whom  he  found  in  arms  there  to   haften   to   the 
Duke's  afliftance.     And  to  intimidate  them,   he  mag- 
nified his  ftrength,  and  told  them,  that  every  man  of 
t-hem  would  be  put  to  death  if  they  perfuted  in  their 
rebellion  againft  their  Prince.     But  as  nobody  either 
feemed  to  regard  him  or  thought  it  worm  the;r  while 
to  chaftife  him  fof  his  inlblence,  after  he   had  taken 
much  pains  to  no  purpose,  he  refolved  not  to  hazard 
his  perfon  any  longer,  and  fneaked  away  to   his   own 
houfe.     The  difpute  was  very  fharp  in  the  mean  time 
betwixt  the  people  and  the  Duke's  party  in  the  Piazza, 
and  though  the  latter  were  reinforced  from  the  Palace, 
they  were  worfted,  part  of  them  furrendering  to  the 
enemy,  others  quitting  their  horfes  and  efcaping  on 
foot  into  the  Palace.     Whilft  they  were  thus  engaged 
in  the  Piazza,  Corfo  and  Amerigo  Donati  with  fome 
others  of  the  people  broke  open   the  Prifons,   burnt 
the  records  of  the  Judges  Courts  and  pubiick  Cham- 
ber, plundered  the  houfes  of  the  Magiftrates  and  kil- 
led all   the  Duke's  creatures  they   could  meet   with. 
The  Duke  on  the  other  hand,  feeing  the  Piazza  was 
loft,  that  the  whole  city  was  become  his   enemy,  and 
no  hopes  of  relief  left,  refolved  to  try  if  he  could  re- 
gain the  affections  of  the  people  by  fome  acts  of  grace 
•and  indulgence.     For   which    purpofe  he  knighted 
Antonio  Adimari  in  the   fiift    place,  though   much 
againft  his  own  inclination,  and   with  very  little*  fatif- 
faction   to   the   other;  he  thtn   fent  for  all    the  reft 
whom  he-had  imprifoned,  and  let  them  at  liberty  'with 
promifes  of  his  future  friendfh  p  and  favour  :   he  like- 
wife  caufed-his  own  (tandard  to   be   taken  down,  and 
that  of  the. people  to  be  fet  up   again   at  the  Palace  : 
all   which  things   being  done   in   a   very  ungracious 

man- 
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manner,  and  out  or*  mere  necefllty,  had  but  little  ef- 
,fe£t.  So  that  he  {till  continued  blocked  up  in  the 
Palace  to  his  great  mortification,  when  he.faw  that  by 
gralping  at  too  much  power  he  was  likely  to  lofe  all, 
and  cither  to  be  famHhed  or  mallacred  in  a  few  days. 
After  this  fuccels,  the  Citizens  alTembled  in  St. 
Re^arata's  in  order  to  reform  the  Government,  and 
appointed  fourteen  perfons,  one  half  of  them  of  the 
Mobility  and  the  other  of  the  Commoners,  who  in 
conjunction  with  the  Archbifhop  mould  have  full 
power  to  new-model  the  State  as  they  pleafed.  They 
alfb  committed  the  authority  of  the  Podefta  to  fix 
Magiflrates,  who  were  to  adminifter  juftice  till  the 
arrival  of  the-perfon  whotri  they  fhould  make  choice 
of  to  fill  that  Office.  There  were  many  people  in 
Florence  at  that  time,  who  had  come  thither  to  the 
afliftance  of  the  Citizens ,  and  amongft  the  reft,  fix 
.Deputies  from  Siena,  men  of  great  efteem  in  their 
own  Country,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  about  fome 
accommodation  betwixt  the  people  and  the  Duke. 
But  the  people  absolutely  refufed  to  liften  to  any  over- 
tures of  that  kind,  except  Guglielmo  da  Seen,  toge- 
ther with  his  fon  and  Cerettieri  Vifdomini,  were  deli- 
vered up  to  them,  which  the  Duke  would  not  con- 
fent  to  by  any  means,  till  the  threats  of  thofe  that 
were  blocked  up  with  him  in  the  Palace  obliged  him 
to  comply.  Greater  certainly  and  more  cruel  is  the 
refentment  of  the  People  when  they  have  recovered 
their  liberty,  than  when  they  are.  acting  in  defence  of 
it.  Guglielmo  and  his  Son  were  -.brought  out  and 
given  up  to  thoufands  of  their  enemies;  and  though 
the  Son  was  not  quite  eighteen  years1  of  age,  yet  nei- 
ther his  youth,  nor  innocence,  nor  the  gracefulnefs 
of  his  perfon  were  fufHcient  to  protect  him  from  the 
rage  of  the  multitude.  Many  who  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  reach  them  whilft  they  were  alive,  thruft 
their  fwords  into  them  after  they  were  dead  ;  and  not 
content  with  this,  they  tore  their  carcafies  to  pieces 
with  their  nails  and  teeth  :  that  fo  all  their  fenfes  might 
be  glutted  with  revenge  ;  and  after  they  h,ad  fcarted 
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their  ears  with  their  groans,  their  eyes  with  their 
wounds,  and  their  touch  with  tearing  the  flefh  off  their 
bones  ;  as  if  all  this  was  not  enough,  the  tafte  like- 
wife  might  have  its  (hare  and  be  gratified.  This  la- 
vage Barbarity,  how  fatal  foever  to  thole  two,  was  the 
prefervation  of  Cerettieri  ;  for  the  people  having  fpent 
their  fury  upon  thefe  unfortunate  men,  entirely  forgot 
him,  and  he  was  privately  conveyed  in  the  night  by 
fome  of  his  friends  and  relations  out  of  the  Palace 
into  a  place  of  fecurity. 

When  the  people  were  thus  fatiated  with  blood, 
the  Duke  and  his  friends  were  fuffered  to  withdraw 
with  their  effects  unmolefted  out  of  Florence,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  renounce  all  claim  and  preten- 
tions to  any  authority  over  the  city,  and  ratify  his  re- 
nunciation when  he  got  to  Cafentino,  a  place  out  of 
the  Florentine  Dominions ;  in  purfuance  of  which 
agreement,  he  left  Florence  on  the  fixth  of  Auguft, 
cfcorted  by  many  of  the  Citizens,  and  upon  his  arri- 
val' at  Cafentino,  confirmed  his  renunciation,  though 
with  much  reluctance  ;  and  indeed  it  is  very  likely 
he  would  not  have  done  it  at  all,  if  Conte  Simone  had 
not  threatened  to  carry  him  back  again  to  Florence*. 
This  Prince,  as  his  actions  have  fully  fhewn,  was  of 
a  fanguinary  and  avaricious  difpofuion,  difficult  of 
accefs,  and  haughty  in  his  anfwers.  As  he  did  not 
regard  the  affections  of  the  people,  whom  he  hoped 
to  enflave,  he  rather  chofe  to  be  feared  than  loved. 
Nor  was  his  perfon  leis  difagreeable  than  his  beha- 
viour was  odious.     For  he  was  very  low  of  ftature, 

*  Livy  relates,  1.  xxiv.  c.  22.  that  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  ufed  to  fay, 
"  That  rather  than  return  to  a  private  condition  on  horfeback,  he 
would  be  dragged  to  it  by  the  feet.''  It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that 
tyrants  refign  their  power  with  reluctance;  for  when  they  have  done 
fo,  how  can  they  refund  the  fums  of  which  they  have  plundered  their 
country  ?  How  can  they  indemnify  thofe  whom  they  have  imprifoned  ? 
How  can  they  reftore  life  to  the  perfons  they  have  put  to  death  ? 
Who  will  defend  them  againft  the  general  refentment  of  the  people? 
Periander  faid,  "  it  was  dangerous  for  a  tyrant  to  abdicate  even  of 
his  own  accord."  Yet  Sylla  did  it,  and  died  a  natural  death,  after  he 
had  ftied  the  blood  of  100,000  private  men,  90  Senators,  15  of  con- 
fular  dignity,  and  above  2000  Gentlemen. 

Qt 
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of  a  fwarthy  completion,  with  a  long  thin  beard  • 
(o  that  he  was  every  way  defpicable  and  worthy  of 
general  contempt :  and  the  enormities  of  his  admi- 
niftranon  in  the  courfe  of  about  ten  months,  deprived 
him  of  that  Dominion  which  he  had  acquired  by 
the  contrivance  and  co-operation  of  bad  Citizens. 

This  revolution  in  the  city  encouraged  all  the  reft 
of  the  towns  under  the  jurifdiction  of  the  Floren- 
tines to  take  up  arms  for  their  liberties  ;  fo  that  in  a 
lhort  time,  Arezzo,  Caitiglione,  Piltoia,  Volterra, 
Colle  and  St.  Gimignano  revolted  ;  and  the  whole 
territory  of  Florence,  after  the  example  of  its  Metro- 
polis, (hook  off  its  yoke  and  became  entirely  free :  in 
this  manner,  the  Florentines,  by  the  Heps  they  took 
to  recover  their  own  liberty,  at  the  fame  time  taught 
their  Vaffals  to  do  the  like. 

After  the  Duke  was  thus  depofed,  the  Council  of 
fourteen  and  the  Archbifhop  confulting  together, 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  attach  their  former 
fubjecls  to  them  by  pacific  meafures,  than  to  widen 
the  breach  by  hoftilities  ;  and  pretending  to  be  no 
lefs  pleafed  with  their  liberty  than  their  own,  they 
fent  Deputies  to  Arezzo  to  renounce  the  Sovereignty 
which  they  before  had  over  it,  and  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Citizens:  that  fo,  though  they  could 
not  for  the  future  command  them  as  fubjecls,  they 
might  upon  occafion  make  ufe  of  their  afllftance  as 
friends.  This  prudent  refolution  had  a  very  good 
effect  •,  for  all  the  reft  of  the  towns,  except  Arezzo, 
returned  to  their  former  obedience  in  a  few  months, 
and  Arezzo  itfelf  followed  their  example  not  many 
years  after.  Thus  experience  fhews  that  fome  encjs 
are  obtained  with  lefs  danger  and  expence  by  coolnefs 
and  indifference,  than  by  purfuing  them  with  paflion 
and  impetuofity. 

"When  affairs  abroad  were  compofed  in  this  man- 
ner, they  began  to  fettle  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment at  home  •,  and  after  fome  difputes  betwixt  the 
Nobility  and  the  People,  it  was  agreed  that  one  third 
of  the  Signiory,'  and  one  half  of  the  other  Magi- 
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ft  rates  and  other  Officers  of  State  mould  confift  of 
the  Nobility.  The  city,  as  we  have  faid  before,  was 
divided  into  fix  parts,  each  of  which  chofe  one  of  the 
Signiory  ;  and  though  it  fometimes  happened  that 
their  number  was  increafed  to  twelve  or  thirteen,  yet 
they  were  afterwards  reduced  again  to  fix.  But  as 
thefe  fix  parts  were  not  duly  proportioned,  and  they 
defigned  to  give  more  power  and  authority  to  the  No- 
bility, it  was  neceffary  to  make  a  new  regulation  in 
this  point,  and  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  Signiory. 
They  divided  the  city  therefore  into  quarters,  2nd 
chofe  three  of  the  Signiory  out  of  each.  The  Gon- 
falonier della  Giuliizia,  and  thofe  of  the  feveral  Conj-j 
■  panles  were  laid  afide  ;  and  inftead  of  the  twelve 
Buonhuomini,  they  created  eight  Counfellors,  four 
of  each  quality.  The  commonwealth  being  fettled 
upon  this  bottom,  might  have  continued  quiet  and 
happy,  if  the  Nobility  could  have  been  content  to 
confine  themfelves  within  the  bounds  of  that  modera- 
tion which  is  requifite  in  all  republican  governments. 
But  their  behaviour  was  quite  contrary  :  for  as  they 
had  always  difdained  the  thoughts  of  equality,  even 
when  they  lived  a  private  life,  fo  now  they  were  in  the 
magiltracy  they  thought  to  domineer  over  the  whole 
city,  and  every  day  produced  frefh  inftances  of  their 
pride  and  arrogance  ;  which  exceedingly  galled  the 
people  when  they  faw  they  had  depofed  one  Tyrant, 
only  to  make  room  for  a  thoufand-f. 

Things  being  thus  circumflanced,  the  infolence  of 
one  fide,  and  the  indignation  and  impatience  of  the 
other,  at  lafl  increafed  to  fnch  a  height,  that  the 
Heads  of  the  people  complained  to  the  Archbifhop 
of  the  enormities  of  the  Nobility  and  the  haughtinefs 
■with  which  they  were  treated  by  them  •,  befeeching 
him  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  bring  it  about  that  they 
might  be  confined  to  a  certain  fhare  in  the  other  offices, 
and  leave  the  Signiory  to  be  filled  by  Commoners 

f  It  often  happens,  fay?  an  ingenious  writer,  that  more  diforders 
are  occafioned  by  confpiracies,  which  put  an  end  to  tyranny,  than 
there  would  have  been  by  fuftering  it. 

only. 
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only.  The  ArchbiPnop  was  naturally  a  good  man, 
but  of  a  fickle  inconftant  difpofition  and  eafily  moved 
to  change  his  fide  :  So  that  his  acquaintance  at  firft 
prevailed  upon  him  to  appear  in  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Athens,  and  afterwards,  at  the  perfuafion  of  other 
Citizens,  he  ccvnfpired  againft  him  :  in  the  late  Re- 
formation he  exerted  himfelf  for  the  Nobility,  and 
now  he  was  Induced,  by  the  follicitation  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  turn,  his  back  upon  them  ;  and  imagining  he 
mould  find  other  people  as  eafy  to  be  wrought  upon 
as  himfelf,  he  made  no  doubt  of  bringing  the  Nobi- 
lity to  comply  with  thofe  propofals.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  called  together  the  Fourteen^  who  were  yet 
in  authority,  and  made  ule  of  the  mildeft  and  moft 
plaufible  arguments  to  prevail  upon  them  to  give  up 
the  "Signiory  to  the  People,  if  they  had  any  regard  to 
the  peace  of  the  city,  or  their  own  fafety  and  prefer- 
varion.  But  thefe  admonitions  had  a  very  different 
effect  upon  the  Nobility,  from  what  he  expected  : 
for  Ridolpho  de  Bardi  taking  him  up  very  fharply, 
upbraided  him'with  levity  and  perfidy  in  firft  com- 
ing over  to  the  Duke,  and  then  deferring  him  in  his. 
d  i  11  re  is ;  and  concluded  with  faying,  "  that  as  they 
had  acquired  the  honours  they  enjoyed  with  the  peril 
of  their  lives,  they  would  maintain  them  in  the  fame 
manner" :  after  which,  he  and  his  friends  abruptly 
withdrew,  and  leaving  the  Archbifhop,  went  directly 
•to  inform  all  the  reft  of  the  Nobility  of  what  had 
paffed.  Thofe  of  the  Commoners  that  were  of  the 
Fourteen,  likewife  acquainted  their  party  with  thefe 
proceedings  :  and  whilft  the  Nobility  were  raifing 
what  force  they  could,  for  the  defence  of  their  friends 
that  were  in  the  Signiory,  the  Commons  alfo,  not 
caring  to  wait  till  they  were  grown  too  ftrong,  in- 
ilantly  took  arms  and  ran  to  the  Palace,  where  they* 
turioufly  called  upon  the  Nobles  to  refign  all  (hare  in 
the  administration.  The  tumult  being  very  great, 
the  Signiory  were  deferted  :  for  the  Nobility  feeing 
all  the  people  in  arms,  durft  not  appear,  but  kept 
clok  at  home.     Upon   which,  the  Commoners  that 

were 
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were  of  the  Signiory,  endeavored  to  pacify  the  Mul- 
titude, by  protefting,  that  their  Alfociates  were  gooc 
and  worthy  men  :  but  not  fucceeding  in  that  attempt, 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  further  danger,  the) 
fent  them  to  their  own  houfcs,  whither  they  got  with 
much  difficulty.  After  the  Nobles  in  the  Signiory 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  authority,  the  foui 
Counfellors  of  their  order  were  alfo  turned  out  oj 
their  offices,  and  the  remaining  number  increafed  tc 
twelve,  which  confuted  of  Commoners  only  :  befide; 
which,  the  eight  that  remained  in  the  Signiory,  no 
only  made  a  new  Gonfalonier  di  Giullizia  and  fixteer 
other  Gonfaloniers  over  the  Companies  of  the  people 
but  modelled  all  the  Councils  in  fuch  a  manner,  thai 
the  government  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tht 
people. 

During  thefe  tranfaclions,  there  happened  a  grea' 
dearth  in  Florence  :  lb  that  there  were  very  grievou: 
difcontents  both  amongft  the  Nobility  and  commor 
people;  the  former  repining  at  the  lofs  of  their  au 
thority,  and  the  latter  murmuring  for  want  of  bread 
Thefe  clamours  encouraged  Andrea  Strozzi  to  mak< 
an  attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  the  city.  For  as  h< 
fold  his  corn  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  others,  it  drew 
fuch  numbers  to  his  Floufe,  that  he  boldly  mountec 
his  horfe  one  morning,  and  putting  himielf  at  th< 
head  of  them,  called  upon  all  the  reft  of  the  peopk 
to  take  up  arms  :  by  which  means  he  had  got  toge- 
ther above  four  thoufand  men  in  lefs  than  an  hour, 
and  conducting  them  to  the  palace  of  the  Signiory, 
demanded  the  doors  of  it  to  be  thrown  open  to  him, 
But  the  Signiory,  partly  by  threats,  and  partly  b) 
force  of  arms,  happily  difengaged  themfelves  frorr 
them  ;  and  afterwards  lo  terrified  them  by  ifiuing  oui 
one  Proclamation  after  another,  that  the  multitude 
diffolved  by  little  and  little,  and  every  man  returned 
to  his  own  houfe,  leaving  Andrea  alone  to  fhift  foi 
himfelf  as  well  as  he  could  ;  fo  that  it  was  with  nc 
little  difficulty  th3t  he  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
giftrates.     The  attempt  was  bold  indeed,  and  though 
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it  did  not  fucceed,  (as  fuch  rafii  enterprizes  feldom  do) 
yet  it  gave  the  Nobility  frefh  hopes  of  recovering 
their  power,  now  they  law  the  inferior  fort  of  people 
fo  incenled  againft  the  Commons.  Not  to  neglect  fo 
fair  an  opportunity  therefore,  they  rcfolved  to  take 
arms,  and  make  uleof  ail  manner  of  allies  to  regain 
that  by  force,  which  they  conceived  had  been  taken 
from  them  with  fo  much  injuftice.  And  to  infure 
fuccefs,  they  provided  thernielves  with  arms,  fortified 
their  houfes,  and  lent  to  their  friends  in  Lombardy  for 
fupplies. 

1  he  Commons  and  the  Signiory  on  the  other  hand 
were  no  leis  bufy  in  arming  themfelves,  and  fent  to 
the  Sienefe  and  Perugians  to  defire  their  afiiftance: 
fo  that  when  the  auxiliaries  on  each  fide  arrived,  the 
whole  city  was  focn  in  arms.  The  Nobility  drew 
up  in  three  divifions,  on  this  fide  the  Arno,  at  the 
houfes  of  the  Cavicciulii  near  St.  John's,  at  thofe  of 
the  Pazzi  and  Donati  near  St.  Pietro  Maggiore,  and 
at  thofe  of  the  Cavalcanti  in  the  New  Market:  whilfl 
fuch  of  them  as  lived  on  the  other  fide  of  the  River,, 
fortified  the  Bridges  and  Streets  that  were  near  their 
houfes.  The  Nerli  took  pofieflion  of  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraia  ;  the  Frefcobakli  and  Mannelli,  of  that  of 
St.  Trinita ;  the  Rofii  and  the  Bardi,  of  the  old 
Bridge  and  the  Rubaconte.  The  Commons  in  the 
mean  time,  having  afTembled  under  the  Gonfalone, 
or  Standard  della  Oiuftizia,  and  the  colours  of  their 
refpeclive  companies,  rcfolved  to  attack  the  enemy 
without  further  delay.  Accordingly  the  Medici  and 
Rondinelli  immediately  fell  upon  the  Cavicciulii  in 
the  avenue  that  led  from  St.  John's  Piazza  to  the 
place  where  their  houfes  flood.  The  action  con- 
tinued very  hot  and  bloody  for  the  fpace  of  three 
hours,  during  which,  they  had  great  ftones  tumbled 
down  upon  their  heads  from  the  tops  of  the  houfes, 
and  were  terribly  galled  wnh  crefs  bows  below  :  but 
as  the  number  of  the  enemy  continually  increafed, 
the  Cavicciulii  feeing  themfeives  over-powered  at  laflr, 
and  deilitute  of  all  relief,  were  forced  to  furrender 
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to  the  people,  who  fpared   their  houfes  and   effects, 
and  were  content   with  taking  away  their  arms  only, 
and  diftributing  them,  difarmed  as  they  were,  amoneft 
the  houfes  of  the  Commoners  that  were  their  friends 
or  relations.     When   the   Cavicciulli   were  thus  de- 
feated, the  Pazzi  and  Donari,  who  had   not  fo  much 
ftrength,  were  foon  reduced  •,  fo  that  the  Cavalcanti 
only  remained  entire  on  this   fide  of  the  River,  who 
were  more  confiderable  both  in  refpecl  of  their  num- 
bers and  the  ftrength  of  their  fituation.     But  as  they 
faw  all  the  companies  now  advancing  againft  them, 
and  their  aflbciates  had  been  worded  by  three  of  them 
only,    they  fubmitted  without   making   much   refin- 
ance.    Three  parts  of  the  city  out  of  four  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  but  that  which  ltill  con- 
tinued in   the  pofTeffion  of  the  Nobility,  was   more 
inacceffible  and  difficult   to  be  ftormed  than  any  o! 
the  reft,  not  only  on  account  of  the  numbers  that  de 
fended  it,  but  becaufe  it  was  fo  fecured  by  the  Ri 
ver,  that  it  was  necefTary  to  be  mafters  of  the  Bridge 
in  the  flrft  place,    which,  as   we  have  already  laid 
were  very  well  fortified.     A  vigorous  attack,  how 
ever,  was  made  upon  the  old  Bridge,  which   was  m 
lefs  refolutely  fuftained  •,  and  as  the  turrets  were  gar 
rifoned,  the  avenues  blocked  up,  and  the  barr;eadoe 
ouarded   by  the  ftouteft  of  their  men,    the  peopl 
were  repulfed  with    confiderable  lofs.     When    the 
found  therefore   that  all  further  attempts  would  b 
in  vain  at  that  pafs,  they  relolved,  if  it  was  poffibk 
to  force  their  way  over  the  Ponte  Rubaconte :  bn 
meeting  with  the  fame  obstructions  there,  they  lei 
four  companies  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  a 
thofe  two  Bridges,  and  marched,  with  the  re  It  to  th 
Ponte  alia  Carraia.     The  Nerli  had  the-^Sefence  c 
that  pafs,  and  though  they  behaved  witl?  great  vc 
lour,    yet   they  could  not   poffibly  maintain   it ;    nc 
only  becaufe  there   were  no   turrets  there,    but  be 
caufe  the  Capponi  and  other  neighbouring  families  c 
the  Commoners  attack'd  them  at  the  fame  time  i 
the  rear  i  fo  that,  being  over-powered  by  number 
7  thc 
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they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  barricadoes,  and 
give  way  to  the  fury  of  the  afTailants,  who,  having 
been  joined  by  all  the  families  of  the  Commoners  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  River,  then  proceeded  to  attack 
the  Rofii  and  Frefcobaldi,  and  foak  drove  them  fron 
their  polls.  The  only  party  that  remained  uncon- 
quered  were  the  Bardi,  who  defended  themfelves  in 
ib  courageous  and  obllinate  a  manner,  that  neither  the 
defeat  of  their  afTociates,  nor  the  whole  force  of  the 
people  combined  againfl  them  alone,  nor  the  impof- 
libility  of  any  relief;  could  difmay  them  :  and  they 
rather  chofe  to  fee  their  houfes  plundered  and  burnt 
down  to  the  ground  before  their  faces,  and  to  die 
bravely  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  than  tamely 
fubmit  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemy.  With  this  refo- 
lution,  they  flood  by  each  other  fo  firmly,  that  though 
they  were  feveral  times  attacked  both  at  the  old  Bridge 
and  the  Rubaconte,  they  as  often  repulfed  the  people 
at  each  place  with  great  {laughter.  There  was  an  old 
obfeure  lane  that  led  from  the  Via  Romana,  by  the 
houfes  of  the  Pkti,  to  the  wall  upon  St.  George's 
Hill  •,  through  this  lane,  the  people  lent  fix  compa- 
nies, with  orders  to  attack  the  back  parts  of  the 
houfes  where  the  Bardi  had  fortified  themfelves  :  at 
which  they  were  fo  disheartened,  that  the  people,  in  a 
very  fhort  time,  got  the  better  of  them.  For  as  foon 
as  they  heard  their  houfes  were  affaulted  in  that  man- 
ner, thofe  that  guarded  the  Barricadoes  at  the  Bridges, 
immediately  quitted  their  Pods  and  ran  to  defend 
them :  fo  that  they  were  prefently  forced,  and  the 
Bardi  being  utterly  routed  and  difperfed,  took  fhelter 
in  the  houfes  of.  the  Quaratefi,  Panzanefi,  and  Mozzi. 
Upon  which,  the  people,  efpecially  the  inferior  fort  of 
them,  naturally  rapacious  and  greedy  of  fpoil,  began 
to  plunder  their  houfes,  which  they  afterwards  burnt 
down  to  the  ground,  and  committed  fuch  other  out- 
rages as  the  bitterer!  enemy  to  the  city  of  Florence 
would  have  been  amamed  of. 

.The  Nobility  being  in  this   manner  entirely  fub- 
dued,  the  people  took  upon  them  to  reform  the  State ; 

and 
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and  as  there  were  three  degrees  of  them,  it  was  or- 
dained that  the  higheft  rank   mould   have   the  nomi- 
nation  of   two  of  the  Signiory,  the    middle    fort   of 
three,  and  the   loweft  of  three  more :  and  that  the 
Gonfalonier  della  Giuflizia  mould  be  chofen  by  turns 
out  of  all  three.     Befides  which,  the  old  Laws  were 
revived  and  put  in  execution  againft  the  Nobility; 
and  to  reduce   them  ftill  more  effectually,  many  of 
them  were  incorporated  with  the  other  clalTes.     By 
thefe  means  they  were  brought  fo  low,  that   they   be- 
came abject  and  pufi'lanimous,  and  never  durft  rife 
any  more  againft  the  people  :  fo  that  being  deprived 
of  their  arms  and  honours,  their  fpirit  and  generofity 
likewife  feemed  to  be  extinguifhed.     After  this  de- 
prefiion  of  the  Nobles,  the  city  continued   in   tran- 
i$f$    quillity  till  the  year  1353,  during  which  interval   the  1 
great  Plague  happened,  fo  eloquently  defcribed   by: 
Giovanni    Boccaccio  *,    of  which   above   ninety-fia 
thoufand  people  died  in  Florence.     The  firft  war  witr 
the  Vifconti  likewife  happened  in  this  period,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  ambition  of  the  Archbifhop,  who  a; 
that  time  was  Prince  of  Milan  ;  which  war  was  nc 
fooner  ended,  but  new  factions  fprung  up  in  the  City  f 
for  though  theNobility  were  ruined,  yet  Fortune  founc 
other  means  to  raife  frefh  troubles  and  diflenfions.  ..,■ 

*  That  author  has  taken  great  pains  indeed,  to  defcri.be  this  cala 
miry  in  the  molt  affciSring  manner,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Decame 
rone  }  and  it  is  finely  wrought  up. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Animofities  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  People,  the  chief 
caufe  of  diflurbances  in  a  city.  '  The  emulation  betwixt 
the  middle  fort  of  People  and  the  Plebeians.  Several 
are  admonifhed  and  rendered  incapable  of  the  Magi- 
Jiracy.  The  Speech  of  a  Citizen  to  the  Signiory.  A 
reformation  in  Florence.  Pope  Gregory  XI.  rejides  at 
Avignon,  and  governs  Italy  by  Legates.  Eight  Citi- 
zens appointed  to  acl  as  fecretaries  at  war.  A  confpi- 
racy  of  the  Guelphs  defeated*  The  fpeech  of  Sylvejlro 
de  Medici.  The  Balia,  a  temporary  council,  injlituted. 
Another  reformation.  The  fpeech  of  Luigi  Guicciar- 
dint  to  the  Magijlrates  and  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  when 
he  was  Gonfalonier  di  Giuftizia.  New  diflurbances 
arife  from  the  dif contents  of  the  Plebeians.  The  Speech 
of.  a  Plebeian.  The  Plebeians  rife  in  arms.  Their 
Demands.  Michael  di  Lando,  a  wool-comber,  puts 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  them,  and  feizes  upon  the  go- 
vernment. His  characler.  He  quells  the  Plebeians. 
The  popular  and  Plebeian  f alliens.  Apprehenfion  of  a 
confpiracy.  Many  executions  in  Florence.  Remark- 
able Jlory  of  Pietro  degli  Albizi.  Another  model  of 
government.  The  Plebeians  are  deprived  of  all  fhare 
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in  it.  Michael  di  hando  is  banijhed.  Lewis  of  Anjou 
comes  into  Italy,  with  an  army,  to  drive  Carlo  Du- 
razzo  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  re-ejiablifh 
Queen  Giovanna  there.  The  Florentines  are  afraid  of 
him.  His  death.  Carlo  Durazzo  is  made  King  of 
Hungary,  and  dies  there  foon  after.  Benedetto  degli 
Alberti  is  bani/hed.  The  Jpeech  of  Veri  de  Medici  to 
the  Signiory.  Donato  Acciaiuoli  banijhed.  A  confpi- 
racy  defeated.  The  Dake  of  Milan  confpires  with  the 
Exiles  againft  Florence.  The  Plot  is  discovered.  Se- 
veral Families  proclaimed  Rebels  and  banijhed.  The 
death  of  Ladiflaus,  King  of  Naples. 

THE  bitter  animofities  which  generally  happen 
between  the  people  and  Nobility  from  an  am- 
bition in  the  one  to  command,  and  a  reluctance  in  the 
other  to  obey,  are  the  natural  fources  of  thole  cala- 
mities that  are  incident  to  Commonwealths  j  for  all 
other  evils  that  ufually  diflurb  their  peace  are  both 
occasioned  and  fomented  by  this   contrariety  of  dif- 
pofitions.     It  was  this  that  kept  Rome  fo  long  di- 
vided.    This  alfo  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  compare 
a  fmall  Republic  with  one  that  was  fo  much  more 
confiderable)  gave  birth  to  the  factions  which  (prung 
up  in  Florence  ;  though  indeed  it  produced  very  dif- 
ferent effe&s  at  lail  in  the  two  cities.     For  the  dis- 
putes that  firft  arofe  between  the  Nobility  and  people 
of  Rome,  were  determined  by  reafon   and  expoiiu- 
lation  5  but  thofe  at  Florence  by  the  fword.   In  Rome 
that  was  effected    by  the  Laws,  which  in  Florence 
could,  hardly  be  done  by  the  banifhment  and  death  of 
numbers  of  their  citizens.     The  quarrels  of  the  Ro- 
mans ilill  added   to  their  fpirit  and   military  virtue ; 
whilft  thofe  of  the  Florentines  utterly  extinguifhed 
them.     The  former   deftroyed   that   equality  which 
was  at  firft  eftabliihed,  and  introduced  a  prodigious 
difparity   amongft  the  Citizens  :    the  latter,    on   the 
contrary,    abolifhed    all  fuperiority  or  difference  of 
rank,  and  put  every  man  upon  the  fame  level.     This 
diverffty  of   effects  muff  certainly  have   proceeded 
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from  a  difference  of  views.     The   people  of  Rome 
defiredno  more  than   to  fhare   with  the  Nobility  in 
the   adminiftration  of  the   Commonwealth  ;   but  the 
people  of  Florence   were  not  only  defirous  to  have 
the  government  of  the  State  to  themfelves,  but  uied 
violent  meafures,  and  took  up  arms  to  exclude  their 
Nobles  from  any  part  in  it.     And  as   the  terms  of 
the  Roman   people  were  more   moderate,  their  de- 
mands feemed  not  unreaibnable  to  the  Nobility,  who, 
therefore,  complied   with   them  ;  fo  that  after  fome 
little   bickerings,    and   without   coming  to  an   open 
rupture,  a  Law  was  made,  by  which  the  people  were 
fatisfied,  and  the  Nobles  continued  in  their  honours 
and  offices.     On  the  other  hand,  the  demands  of  the 
Florentine  people  were  fo  extravagant  and  injurious, 
that  the  Nobility  took  up  arms  to  fupport  their  pri- 
vileges, and  their  quarrels  grew  to  fuch  a   height, 
that  numbers  were  either  banimed,  or  Qain,  before 
they  could  be  ended  ;  and  the  Laws  afterwards  made, 
were  calculated  rather  for  the  private  advantage  of  the 
viclors  than  the  good  of  the  publick. 

Hence  it  came  to  pais,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  made  that  State  more  potent  and  con- 
fiderable  :  for  as  they  were  equally  admitted  to  go- 
vern the  Commonwealth,  and  to  command  their  ar- 
mies and' provinces  with  the  Nobility,  they  became 
infpired  with  the  fame  virtue  and  magnanimity  ;  and 
as  they  grew  more  public  fpirited,  their  power  alfo 
increafed.  But  in  Florence,  when  the  people  had 
fubdued  the  Nobility,  they  divefred  them  of  all  man- 
ner of  authority,  and  left  them  no  poffibility  of  re- 
covering any  part  of  it,  except  they  would  entirely 
conform  to  their  cufcoms  and  way  of  living,  and  not 
only  fuipmit  to  appear,  but  to  be  Commoners' like 
themfelves.  And  this  was  the  reafon  that  induced 
them  to  change  their  arms,  and  vary  their  titles,  and 
the  names  of  their  families,  which  was  fo  frequent  in 
thole  times  amongft  the  Nobility,  in  order  to  infi- 
nuate  themfelves  into  the  affections  of  the  people  :  fo 
that  the  military  fpirit  and    greatnefs  of   foul,    for 
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which  the  Nobility  had  been  held  in  fuch  veneration, 
was  utterly  extinguished,  and  not  by  any  means  to 
be  raifed  in  the  people  where  there  were  no  feeds  of 
it  1  by  which  means  Florence  became  every  day  more 
abject  and  pufillanimous.  And  whereas  Rome  at  laft 
grew  ib  powerful  and  wanton  by  the  effects  of  its  vir- 
tue, that  it  could  not  be  governed  any  otherwife  than 
by  one  Prince  ;  Florence  was  reduced  fo  low,  that  a 
wife  Legiflator  might  eafily  have  new  modelled  it, 
and  given  it  what  form  he  pleafed  ;  which  muft  be 
obvious  to  any  one  that  has  read  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  books  of  this  hiftory.  As  I  have  therefore  al-s 
ready  given  an  account  of  the  original  of  Florence, 
the  foundation  and  eftablimment  of  its  liberty,  the 
cccafion  of  its  difTenfions,  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke 
of  Athens,  and  how  the  factions  betwixt  the  Nobility 
and  the  Commons  ended  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  for- 
mer, I  (hall  now  proceed  to  relate  the  Contefts  thai 
happened  betwixt  the  Commons  and  the  Plebeians 
and  the  feveral  events  which  they  produced. 

The  power  of  the  Nobility  being  fuppreffed,  anc 
the  war  with  the  Archbifhop  at  an  end,  there  feemec 
to  be  no  feeds  of  future  difTenfions  left  in  Florence 
But  the  evil  deftiny  of  our  City,  and  want  of  gooc 
conduct,  occafioned  a  new  emulation  betwixt  the  fa 
milies  of  the  Albizi  and  the  Ricci,  which  produce* 
as  fatal  divifions  as  thofe  betwixt  the  Buondelmont 
and  Uberti,  and  the  other  betwixt  the  Cerchi  am 
Donati  had  done  before.  The  Popes  then  refided  ii 
France,  and  the  Emperors  in  Germany  :  but  upoi 
various  occafions,  and  at  different  times,  had  fen 
great  numbers  of  Englifh,  French,  and  Germa: 
forces  into  Italy,  to  keep  up  their  intereft  and  xt 
putation  there.  But  when  the  wars  were  over,  an 
they  were  difbanded,  they  all  united  under  one  corr 
mon  Standard,  as  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  and  levie 
contributions  fome times  upon  one  Prince,  and  form 
times  upon  another.  In  the  year  1353,  a  body  c 
thefe  Freebooters  advancing  into  Tufcany,  under  ih\ 
command  of  Monficur  Real,  a. Provencal,- threw  th 

who" 
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whole  country  into  fuch  cOnfternation,  that  not  only 
the  Governors  of  Florence  raifed  forces  on  the  public 
account,  but  feveral  private  Citizens,  efpecialiy  the 
Albizi  and  Ricci,  fortified   themlelves  for  their  own 
defence.     Betwixt    thefe   two  families,    there    was   a 
mortal  hatred,  each  confpiring  the  deftruction  of  the 
other,    in  order   to  engrofs  the  fole   management  of 
the   Commonwealth  with   lefs   difficulty.     However, 
they  had  not  as  yet  taken  up  arms,  or  proceeded  to 
open  violence  on  either  fide,  but  only  thwarted  each 
other  in  council,  and  the  execution  of  their  offices. 
In  the  mean  time,  whilfb  the   whole  city  was  ready 
armed  and   ripe  for,  mifchief,    there  unluckily  hap- 
pened a  private  quarrei  in  the  Old  Market  Place;  to 
which  all  the  neighbours  ran   (as  ufual  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions)  and    upon    enquiring   into   the   caufe  of  it, 
fome  gave  out,  that  the  Ricci  were  going  to  attack 
the  Albizi,  and  others  that  the  Albizi  were  preparing 
to  fall  upon  the  Ricci ;  which   different  (Tories  being 
immediately  carried  to  both   parties,  occafioned  fuch 
an  uproar  and  divifion   throughout  the  whole  city, 
that  the  Magistrates   found  it   a  very  difficult  matter 
to  keep  the  two  families  and  their  friends  from  coming 
to  a  fray  in  good  earned  ;  though  neither  fide  had  in- 
tended  any  fuch   thing   as   was   malicioufly  reported. 
This  difturbance,    though   fmall   at   firft,    and   acci- 
dental,   ferved  to   enflame   their  former   animofities, 
and  determined  both   fides  to   be   upon   their   guard, 
and  ftrengthen  their  parties.     And  fince  the  Citizens 
were  reduced  to  fuch  a  degree  of  equality  by  the  fup- 
prefiion  of  the   Nobility,  that  the  Magiftrates    were 
held  in  greater  reverence   than  ever  they  had  been 
before,  each  family  relblved  to  avail   themfelves  ra- 
ther of  public  and   ordinary  means,  than   of  private 
violence. 

We  have  already  fhewn  that  the  Guelphs  alone 
were  inverted  with  the  Magiftracy,  and  had  great 
power  given  them  oyer  the  Ghibeline  party  after  the 
victory  gained  by  Charles  the  Firft :  but  this  dif- 
tin&ion  was  fo  far  aboliihed  by  time  and  various  other 
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contingencies  and  new  divifions,  that  many  who  were 
defcended  from  the  Ghibelines,  had  now  got  into  au- 
thority and  exerciled  Ibme  of  the  higheft  cfnces  in 
common  with  the  Guelphs,  Uguccione  de  Ricci, 
therefore,  who  at  that  time  was  the  head  of  his  fa- 
mily, ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  have  the  laws 
againft  the  Ghibelines  revived ;  which  fadtion,  it 
was  iuppofed  by  many,  the  Albizi  inclined  to  fa-; 
vour,  as  they  originally  came,  though  many  years  be- 
fore, from  Arezzo  to  fettle  in  Florence.  So  that 
Uguccione  hoped  to  render  that  family  incapable  of 
enjoying  any  honours  in  the  Commonwealth  by  viiv 
tue  of  thofe  laws ;  fince  it  was  enacted  by  them, 
that  no  perfon  whatfoever  that  was  of  Ghibeline  ex- 
traction, fhould  prefume  to  exercife  the  office  of  a 
Magiftrate  on  pain  of  death.  This  defign  was  dis- 
covered by  Pietro,  the  fon  of  Philippo  Albizi,  who 
refolved  to  connive  at  it ;  rightly  judging,  that  if  he 
made  any  oppofuion,  it  woulcf  be  in  a  manner  de- 
claring liimfelf  a  Ghibeline.  Thefe  laws,  however, 
though  renewed  to  favour  the  intereft  and  ambition 
of  the  Ricci,  did  not  in  the  leaft  diminifh  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Albizi,  but  rather  increafed  it,  and 
Were  the  occafion  of  many  evils  that  afterwards  hap- 
pened ;  for  indeed  no  laws  can  be  made  fo  prejudi- 
cial to  a  Commonwealth  as  thofe  of  retrofpection, 
and  fuch  as  look  too  far  back  into  pad  times.  Pietro 
therefore,  having  rather  promoted  thanoppofed  thofe 
laws  j  made  ufe  of  the  very  means  to  advance  him- 
felf,  which  his  enemies  had  contrived  to  ruin  him  : 
for  undertaking  to  fee  them  put  in  execution,  he  daily 
acquired  frefh  authority,  and  became  the  chief  fa- 
vourite of  this  new  faction  of  the  Guelphs.  And  as 
there  was  no  certain  definition  of  a  Ghibeline  laid 
down  in  thofe  laws,  nor  any  particular  Magiftrate  de- 
puted to  inform  againft  them  (which  rendered  the 
Jaws  of  little  effect)  he  got  it  enacted,  that  the  Cap- 
tains of  the  people  mould  have  power  to  make  an  in- 
quifition  into  that  matter,  and  to  admonifh  fuch  as 
were  difcovered  to  be  Ghibelines,  not  to  exercife  the 
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function  of  Magistrates  •,  which  admonition  if  they 
.did  not  obey,  they  were  to  be  put  to  death  '•  and 
from  hence  all  thofe  that  were  afterwards  incapaci- 
tated to  fill  the  Magistracy,  were  called  Ammoniti^  or 
perfons  admonifhed.  But  in  a  while  the  Captains 
grew  fo  partial  and  infolent,  that  without  any  regard 
to  principle  or  Sufficient  caufe,  they  admonifhed  whom- 
foever  they  thought  fit,  accordingly  as  they  were  led 
by  paflion  or  private  interefl :  fo  that  betwixt  the  year 
1357,  in  which  this  law  took  place,  and  the  year  1371, 
above  two  hundred  of  the  Citizens  were  admonifhed. 

By  thefe  means  the  Captains  and  the  faction  of  the 
Guelphs  were  grown  very  confiderable,  efpecially  the 
Heads  of  it,  Pietro  degli  Albizi,  Lapo  da  Caftig- 
lionchio,  and  Carlo  Strozzi,  who  were  much  courted 
by  every  one  for  fear  of  being  admonifhed.  And 
though  this  injurious  manner  of  proceeding  gave  great 
difguft  to  many,  yet  it  was  more  intolerable  to  the 
Ricci  than  any  body  elfe,  who  had  been  the  authors 
of  thefe  meafures,  which  contrary  to  their  intentions 
had  fo  much  increafed  the  power  of  their  enemies 
and  Were  likely  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Uguccione  therefore,  being  one  of  the  Sig- 
niory,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  fmart  of  this  fcourge 
which  he  and  his  partifans  had  made  for  their  own 
backs,  caufed  a  new  law  to  be  parTed,  that  three 
more  Captains  fhould  be  added  to  the  former  fix, 
two  of  whom  were  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  lower  fort 
of  Mechanicks ;  and  that  thofe  who  were  admonifhed 
as  Ghibelines,  fhould  be  certified  to  be  fo  by  twenty- 
four  Citizens  of  the  Guelph  party,  deputed  on  pur- 
pofe  to  examine  into  the  proofs  of  it.  Thefe  laws 
for  lbme  time  were  fuch  a  check  upon  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  Captains,  that  their  admonitions 
loft  much  of  their  terror,  and  were  in  a  great  meafure 
laid  afide.  The  jealoufies  however  betwixt  the  Ricci 
and  Albizi  were  not  yet  fubfided,  and  they"  ftill  con- 
tinued to  oppofe  each  other  in  all  councils,  enter- 
prizes,  and  other  public  affairs,  with  the  utmoft  de- 
gree of  virulence.     Thefe  difcords  lafted  from  the 
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year  1366  till  137 1,  by  which  time  the  Guelphs  had 
fully  recovered  their  former  authority. 

There  was  a  gentlermn  of  the  family  of  Buondel- 
monti,  whofe  name  was  Bcnchi,  who  for  his  merit  in 
the  wars  againft  the  Pi/ans,  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  admitted  into  the  rank  of  Commoners,  and 
thereby  became  qualified  to  be  of  the  Signiory. 
But  when  he  expected  that  honour,  a  law  was  made, 
that  no  perfon  of  noble  extraction,  though  become  a 
Commoner,  fhould  be  capable  of  enjoying  any  fhare 
in  the  Magiftracy,  At  this  law,  Benchi  was  fo  highly 
provoked,  that  he  joined  with  Pietro  der^li  Albizi; 
and  after  a  confutation  betwixt  them,  they  refolved 
to  deprefs  the  lower  fort  of  people  by  admonitions, 
and  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands.  And 
indeed  by  his  intereft  with  the  ancient  Nobility,  and 
Pietro's  amongft  the  principal  Commoners,  the  fac- 
tion of  the  Guelphs  grew  frill  more  and  more  con- 
siderable :  for  they  had  fo  ordered  matters  by  their 
new  models  and  regulations,  that  the  Captains  and 
the  twenty-four  being  wholly  at  their  devotion,  they 
began  to  avail  themfelves  of  admonitions  again,  with 
more  boldnefs  than  ever  they  had  done  before ;  and 
the  family  of  the  Albizi  being  at  the  head  of  that 
faction,  became  exceeding  powerful.  The  Ricci  and 
their  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  fpared  no  pains  to 
obftrud  thefe  defigns :  fo  that  every  one  living  in 
great  fear  and  apprehenfion  of  fome  fatal  conie- 
quence,  feveral  of  the  Citizens,  who  were  mod  zea- 
lous for  the  good  of  their  Country,  affembled  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Pietro  Scheraggio,  and  having  con- 
fidered  the  dangerous  fituation  of  affairs,  they  went 
to  wait  upon  the  Signiory  at  their  Palace,  where  one 
of  the  moll  eminent  of  their  body  addreffed  himfelf 
to  them  in  the  following  manner. 

CS  Many  of  us  have  been  in  doubt,  magnificent 
Signiors,  whether  our  affembling  without  due  au- 
thority, though  upon  a  public  occafion,  might  not 
be  cenfured  as  too  forward  and  prefumptuous  in 
private  men.     But  when  we  confidered  that  numbers 

of 
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of  other  Citizens  have  daily  cabals  in  fecret  places, 
without  any  regard  to  the  laws,  and  confer  together, 
not  for  the  good  of  the  public,  but  how  they  may 
beft  promote  their  own  felfintereftcd  and  ambitious 
deligns,  we  prefumed,  fince  thefe  men  have  dared  to 
do  fo  (only  to  confpire  the  ruin  of  the  Common- 
wealth) without  incurring  your  difpleafure,  that  we 
who  had  no  other  defign  than  to  concert  meafures 
for  its  peace  and  prefcrvation,  fhould  not  have  any 
occafion  to  (land  in  fear  of  reprehenfion.  In  which 
cafe,  we  fhall  not  give  ourfelves  the  leaft  trouble 
about  the  opinion  of  others,  fince  they  are  fo  indif- 
ferent concerning  what  we  think  of  them.  The  gra- 
titude we  owe  to  our  Country  at  firft  induced  us  to 
aflemble,  and  now  to  prefent  ourfelves  before  you, 
magnificent  Signiors,  to  complain  of  thofe  evils 
which  (though  very  great  indeed  already)  are  daily 
increafing  upon  us  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  offer 
you  any  affiltance  to.remedy  them  thatisin  ourpower. 
For  how  difficult  foever  the  undertaking  may  appear, 
we  don't  defpair  of  fuccefs,  provided  you  lay  afide 
all  private  friendfhip  and  connection,  and  fupport 
your  authority  by  that  of  the  public.  *  The  common 
difeafe  of  the  other  cities  in  Italy  has  at  1  aft  invaded 
ours,  and  is  continually  eating  deeper  and  deeper  into 
its  vitals.  For  after  this  province  had  fhaken  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Emperors,  all  its  towns,  for  want  of  due 
reftrainr,  ran  into  extremes,  and  from  liberty  dege- 
nerated into  downright  licentioufnefs,  making  fuch 
laws  and  inftituting  fuch  governments  as  were  rather 
calculated  "to  foment  and  fupport  factions,  than  main- 
tain freedom.  From  this  fource  are  derived  all  the 
defects  2nd  diforders  that  we  labour  under.  No 
friejdfhip  or  union  is  to  be  found  amongft  the  Citi- 
zens, except  betwixt  fuch  as  are  accomplices  in  fome 
wicked  defign  either  againft  their  neighbours  or  their 
Country.  Ail  religion  and  fear  of  God  are  utterly 
extinguished.  Promifes  and  oaths  are  no  further 
binding  than  they  ferve  to  promote  fome  private  ad- 
vantage, ami  taken,  not  with  any  defign  to  obferve 

them, 
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them,  but  as  necefiary  means  to  facilitate  the  perpe- 
tration of  villanies,  which  are  even  honoured  and  ap- 
plauded as  good  conduct  and   policy   if  they  meet 
with  fuccefs.     From  hence  ir  comes  to  pafs,  that  the 
moft:  wicked  and  abandoned  wretches  are  admired  as 
able  enterprizing  men  ;  whilft   the  innocent  and  con- 
fcientious  are  laughed  at  and  defpifed  as  fools.     And 
certainly  there  is  no  fort  of  corruption  that  may  not 
be  found  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  nor  any  people  in  the 
world  fo  thoroughly  difpofed  to  receive  the  infection 
as  thofe  of  Florence.     The  young  men  are  indolent 
and  effeminate;  the  old,  lafcivious  and  contemptible. 
Without  regard  to  age  or  fex,  every  place   is  full  of 
the  moft  licentious   brutality,    for  which,    the   laws 
themfelves,  though  good  and   whokfome,  are  yet  fo 
partially  executed  that  they  do  not  afford  any  remedy. 
This  is  the  real  caufe  of  that  felfifh  fpirit  which  now 
fo  generally  prevails,  and  of  that  ambition,  not  for 
true  glory,  but   for  Places  which  difhonour  the  pof- 
feffdrs.     Hence  proceed  thefe  fatal  animofities,  thefe 
feeds  of  envy,  revenge  arid  faction,  with  their  ufual 
attendants,    executions,    banilhments,    deprefiion  of 
good  men  and  the  exaltation  of  the  wicked.     For  the 
good,  confiding  in  their  virtue  and  upnghtn'efs,  have 
not  recourfe  to  any  bafe  means,  like  wicked  men,  to 
advance,  or  even  lb  much  as  defend  themfelves  :  fo 
that  they  generally  fall  miierable  victims  to  the  cruelty 
and    oppreflion   of  tyrants,    and  die  in  poverty   and 
difgrace.     Such  dreadful  and  pitiable  examples,  both 
give  rife  and  ftrength  to   parties :  for  the  Evil  will 
naturally  form  one  fide,  either  out  of  avarice  or  am- 
bition; and  the"  Good  another,  out  of  fear  and  ne- 
ceffity  :  and  what  is  ftill  more  dangerous,  the  authors 
and  ringleaders  of  them  varnifh  over  their  pernicious 
defigns  with  fome  facred   title  :  for  being  in  reality 
enemies  to  all  liberty,  they  more  effectually  deftroy  it, 
by  pretending  to  defend  the  rights,  fometimes  of  the 
Nobility,    fometimes   of    the  Commons;     fince  the 
fruit  which  they  expect  from   a  victory,    is  not  the 
glory  of  having  delivered   their  Country,  but  the  fa- 
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tisfaction  of  rfaving  conquered  the  oppofite  party  and 
fecured  the  government  of  1  he  State  to  themfelves. 
And  when  they  have  once  obtained  that,  there  is  no 
fort  of  cruelty,  injuitice,  or  rapine  that  they  are  not 
guilty  of.  From  thence  forward,  laws  are  enacted, 
no;  for  the  common  good  but  for  private  ends :  from 
that  time  both  war  and  peace  ure  made  and  alliances 
concluded,  not  for  the  honour  of  the  public,  but  to 
gratify  the  humours  of  particular  men.  And  if  the 
other  cities  of  Italy  are  full  of  theie  diforders,  cer- 
tainly ours  overflows :  our  laws,  our  ftatutes,  and  ci- 
vil oidinances  are  made  to  indulge  the  caprice,  or 
ferve  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror,  not  to  promote 
the  true  intereft  of  a  free  people  ;  fo  that  one  faction 
is  no  fooner  extinguifhed  but  another  is  lighted  up. 
A  city  that  endeavours  to  fupport  itfelf  by  parties  in- 
ftead  of  laws,  can  never  be  at  peace :  for  when  one 
prevails  and  is  left  without  oppofition,  it  neceflfarily 
divides  again  ;  the  people  not  being  able  to  defend 
themfelves  by  the  ordinary  laws  which  were  at  firft 
made  for  their  prefervation.  The  truth  of  this  is 
fufficiently  confirmed  both  by  the  ancient  and  modern 
diffenfions,  that  have  happened  in  our  own  city. 
"When  the  Ghibelines  were  depreffed,  every  one 
thought  the  Guelph?  would  then  have  lived  in  peace 
and  fecurity  :  and  yet  it  was  not  long  before  they  di- 
vided into  the  factions  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi.  When 
the  Bianchi  were  reduced,  new  commotions  arofe, 
ibmetimes  in  favour  of  the  exiles,  fometimes  betwixt 
the  Nobility  and  the  people  :  and  to  give  that  away 
to  others  which  we  either  could  not  or  would  -not 
poffefs  quietly  ourfelves,  we  firft  committed  our  li- 
berties into  the  hands  of  King  Robert,  then  of  his 
Brother,  next  of  his  Son,  and  laft  of  all  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  never  fettling  or  repofing 
under  any  government  j  as  people  that  could  nei- 
ther be  farisfied  with  being  free,  nor  fubmit  to  live 
in  flavery.  Nay  fo  much  was  our  State  inclined  to 
divifion,  that  rather  than  acouiefce  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  King,  it  meanly  proftituted  itfelf  to  the 
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tyranny  of  a  vile  and  pitiful  Agobbian.     The  Duke 
of  Athens  indeed  ought  not  to  be  mentioned,  for  the 
honour  of  this  city  :    the  remembrance  however  of 
his  infolence  and  oppreffion  might  have  taught  us  to 
behave  more  wifely  for  the  future.     Yet  no  fooner 
■was  he  expelled   but  we   took  up   arms  again,  and 
fought  againft  each  other  with   more  rancour  and  in- 
veteracy than  ever  we  had  done  before,  till  at  laft  the 
ancient  Nobility  were  entirely  fubdued  and  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  people  :  and   it  was  then  the  general 
opinion  there  would  be   no  more  factions  or  troubles 
in  Florence,  fince  thofe  were  humbled  whofe  infup- 
portable  pride  and  ambition  had   been   the  chief  oc- 
cafion  of  them.     But  we  now  fee  by  experience,  how 
little  confidence   is  to  be   put   in  the  judgment  of 
man  :  for  that  pride  and  ambition  which  was  thought 
to  be  utterly  extinguished   by  the  fall  of  the  Nobi- 
lity, now  fprings  up  again  amongfl  the  people,  who 
begin  to  be  equally  impatient  for  authority,  and  afpire 
with  the  fame  vehemence   to  the  fir  ft  offices  in  the 
Commonwealth  •,  and  having  no  other  way  to  obtain 
their  end,  but   by  domeftick  dilTenfions,  they  revive 
the  antiquated  diftinctions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines, 
which  it  would  have  been  happy  for   this  city  never 
to  have  known  *.     And  that  nothing  may  be  ftable 
and  permanent,  in   this  world,  it  feems   the  will  of 
Heaven  that  certain  families  mould  fpring  up  in  all 
Commonwealths  to  be  the  pell;  and  ruin  of  them. 

*  Schach  Abas,  who  fat  on  the  throne  of  Perfia,  from  1585  to 
1629,  and  is  called  one  of  the  greateft  Princes  that  Kingdom  ever  had, 
(though  his  reign  was  in  many  rel'pecls  very  cruel  and  tyrannical) 
advifed  his  fucceflbr  to  fow  diviuon  amonglt  his  fubjefts,  if  he  hoped 
to  live  in  peace ;  that  fo  by  putting  himfelf  fometimes  at  the  head  of 
one  party,  and  fometimes  of  another,  he  might  balance  them  as  he 
pleafed,  and  reign  in  fecurity.  Divide  &  impera.  A  horrible  maxim, 
indeed  !  but  he  had  praclifed  it  himfelf,  and  by  various  arts  and 
means,  rather  worthy  of  a  tyrant  or  an  enemy,  than  the  father  of  his 
people,  railed  two  factions  in  every  city  of  his  kingdom,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  laft  great  revolution  there,  for  which  thofe  divifions 
had  paved  the  way.  Hiftoire  de  la  Revol.  de  Perfe,  p.  84,  85.  The 
iii  ne  fatal  fyiiem  of  politics  has  been  adopted  in  many  other  countries, 
but  with  little  peace  to  the  ibvereign,  and  infinite  diilraclion  amonglt 
the  fubjecls. 
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Of  which,  our  own   city  can  produce  more  inflartces 
perhaps  than  any  other;  fince  it  owes  its  miferies  and 
diftradtions  not  merely  to  one   or  two,  but  to  feveral 
of  thofe  families  :  as  firft   to   the  Buondelmonti  and 
Uberti,  next  to  the  Donati  and  Cerchi,  and  now,  to 
our  fhame   be   it  fpoken,    to  the  Ricci   and   Albizi. 
We  have  not  enumerated  our  many  pad  divifions, 
nor  raked  lb  deep  into  our  corruption,  in  order  to 
terrify  or   difcourage  you,    but   to   point  out   their 
caufes,    and  by   putting  you   in   mind   of  them,    to 
fhew  that  we  have  not  forgot  them  ourfelves  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  conjure  you  not  to  let  fuch  ex- 
amples make  you   defpair  of  providing  any  remedy 
for  the  prefent.     For    at  that   time,    the  power  of 
thole  ancient  families  was  fo  great,  and  their  intereft 
with  other  Princes,  fo  confiderable,  that  neither  the 
laws  nor  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Magiftrate  were 
able  to   controul   them  :    but  at  this   day,  when  the 
Emperor  has  no  power,  nor  the  Pope  any  influence 
here,  and  all  Italy,  particularly  this  City,  is  reduced 
to  fuch  a  Hate  of  equality,  as  to  be  able  to  govern 
itfelf,  where   is  the  difficulty  ?  what  impediment  re- 
mains, why   this  Commonwealth,    above  ail  others, 
and  in  fpight  of  former  examples  to  the  contrary, 
may  not  only  be  united,  but  reformed  and  improved 
by  new  Laws  and  Constitutions,  provided  your  Lord- 
fhips  will  be  pleafed  to   make  them :  to  which  good 
work  we  earneitly  exhort  you,  not  out  of  any  private 
pique  or  refentment,  but  compaffion  to  our  country. 
We  acknowledge  the  talk  to  be  very  difficult,  but 
hope  you  will,  for  the   prefent  at  lead,  put  a  flop  to 
that  madnefs,  that  virulent  contagion  which  threatens 
us  with  utter  ruin.     You  muit  not  impute  the  fac- 
tions of  our  anceftors  to  the  nature  of  the  men,  but 
to  the  iniquity  of  the  times,    which  being   now  al- 
tered, afford  this   city  fair  hopes  of  better   fortune ; 
and  our  diforders  may  be  corrected*  by  the  inftitution 
of  wholefome   Laws,  by  a  prudent  reftraint  of  am- 
bition, by  prohibiting  fuch  cuftoms  as  tend  tonourifh 
and    propagate   faction,    and  by.  fubltituting  others 
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that  may  conduce  to  maintain  liberty  and  good  civil 
government.  And  it  would  be  much  more  gracious 
and  acceptable,  if  you  would  now  do  that  voluntary, 
and  under  the  favour  of  the  Laws,  which  otherwife 
you  will  either  provoke  the  people  to  do  themfelves, 
or  compel  you  to  do  by  violence." 

The  expediency  of  this   advice  had  great  weight 
with  the  Signiory,  efpecially  as  it  was  very  conform- 
able to  their  own  fentiments  ;  and  therefore,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  exhortations  and  authority  of  thofe 
that  gave  it,  they  commiffioned  fifty-fix  citizens  to 
provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  Commonwealth  *.     But  as 
inoft  people  are   fitter  to   preferve  good  order   than 
to  reftore  it  when  loft,  thefe  Citizens  took  more  pains 
to  extinguifh   the  prefent  factions^  than  to  provide 
againft  new  ones,  which  was  the  reafon  that  they  fuc- 
ceeded  in  neither :  for  they   not  only  did   not   take 
away  the  occafion  of  frefh  ones,  but  made  one  of 
thofe  that  were  then  fubfifting,  fo  much  more  power- 
ful than  the  other,  that  thev  Commonwealth  was  in 
great  danger.     They  deprived  three  of  the  family  of 
the  Albizi,  and  as  many  of  the  Ricci,  of  all  fhare  in 
the  Magiftracy  for  three  years,  except  in  fuch1  branches 
of  it,  as  were  particularly  appropriated  to  the  Guelph 
party,  of   which   number  Pietro  degli   Albizi,  and 
Uguccione  de'  Ricci  were  two.     They  prohibited  all 
Citizens  from  coming  into  the  palace  at  any   time 
when  the  Signiory  were   not  fitting.     They  decreed, 
that  in  cafe  of  battery,  or  disturbance  in  the  poffef- 
iionof  his  eftate,  any  man  mould  have  liberty  granted 
him,  upon  petitioning  the.  Council,   to  accuie  the  agr 
grelTor,  and   make   him   anfwer  to  the  charge  before 
the  heads  of  it,  who  mould  have  the  power  of  com- 
pelling  him   to  fubmit  to    their  fentence,  if  guilty. 
Thefe  provifions  bore  much   harder   upon   the  Ricci 
than  the  Albizi :  for  though  they  were  equally  ftig- 
matized  by  them,  yet  the  Ricci  were  the  greater  fuf- 

*  After  the  manner  of  the  old  Romans,  who  ufed  to  give  a  charge 
to  their  Magiftrates  in  times  of  danger,  to  take  care,  "  ne  quid  de- 
triment! capiat  RdpubUca." 
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ferers.  Pietro,  indeed,  was  excluded  from  the  palace 
or'  the  Sigjolory,  but  he  had  free  admittance  into  that 
of  the  Guelphs,  where  his  authority  was  very  great ; 
and  though  he  and  his  afibciates  were  forward  enough 
in  their  admonitions  before,  they  became  much  for- 
warder after  this  mark  of  difgrace;  and  new  acci- 
dents occurred,  which  (till  more  and  more  enflamed 
their  reientmem. 

.Gregory  XI.  was  Pope  at  that  time,  and  refiding 
at  Avignon,  as  his  late  PredecefTors  had  done,  he 
governed  Italy  by  Legates,  who  being  haughty  and 
rapacious,  had  grievouily  oppreffed  feveral  of  the  ci- 
ties. One  of  thefe  Legates  being  then  at  Bologna, 
took  the  advantage  of  a  fcarcity,  which  happened  at 
that  time  in  Florence,  and  refolved  to  make  himfelf 
matter  of  Tnfcany.  For  which  purpofe,  he  not  only 
refuled  to  fuppSy  the  Florentines  with  provifions,  but 
invaded  their  territories  with  a  great  army,  very  early 
in  the  fpring,  in  order  to  fpoil  their  next  harveft ; 
hoping  by  that  means  to  make  an  eafy  conqueft,  when 
they  were  in  a  manner  both  famifhed  and  difarmed; 
and,  probably,  his  defign  would  have  fucceeded,  if 
the  forces  he  employed  had  not  been  mercenary  and 
corrupt :  for  the  Florentines  having  no  other  re- 
medy, had  recourfe  to  bribery,  and  gave  his  army  an 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  Florins  to  defiH  from 
their  enterprize. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  begin  a  war,  but 
not  to  end  one,  when  hepleafes,  The  commence- 
ment of  this  was  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  Legate, 
and  the  profecution  of  it  to  the  refentment  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, who  immediately  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  Bernabo  Galeazzo,  and  all  the  other  Hates  thac 
were  at  variance  with  the  Church :  after  which,  they 
appointed  eight  Citizens  for  the  management  of  it, 
whom  they  inverted  with  an  abfolute  power  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  difburfing  money  without  controul  or 
account.  This  war  againft  the  Pope,  notwithstand- 
ing Uguccibne  was  dead,  gave  frefh  courage  to  thofe 
that  had  followed  the  party  of  the  Ricci,  who,  in  op- 

pofitioa 
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pofuion   to   the  Albizi,  had,  upon  all  occafions,  fa- 
voured Bernabo,  and  appeared  againft  the  Church; 
and  efpecially   becaufe  all  the  Eight  were  enemies  to 
the  Guelphs.     Upon  which,  Pietro  degli  Albizi,  Lapo 
da   Caftiglionchio,  Carlo   Strozzi,    and   fome  others, 
united  themfelves  more  firmly  together,  to  make  head 
againft  their  enemies  :  lb  that  whilft  the  Eight  were 
bufily  employed  in  their  department,  and  the  others  in 
admonitions,  the  war  was  carried  on  for  three  years, 
and  did  not  end  till  the  death  of  the  Pope.     It  was 
profecuted,  however,  with  fuch  vigour,  and  general 
fatisfaction,  that  the  Eight  were  not  only  continued  in 
their  office  from  year  to  year,  as  long  as  it  lafted,  but 
got  the  title  of  Santi ;  notwithftanding  they  had  de- 
fpifed  the  cenfures  of  the  Pope,  made  free  with  the 
treafure  and  revenues  of  their  Churches,  and  forced 
the  Clergy  to   perform   the  duties  of  their  function 
So  much  did  the  Citizens  at  that  time  prefer  the  gooc 
of  their  Country  to  all  other  concerns ;  and  fo  zealou: 
were  they  to  convince  the  Church,  that  as  they  hac 
power  to  defend  it  whilft  they  were  its  friends,  fo  the] 
were  able  to  diftrefs  it  now  they  were  its  enemies 
having  actually  railed  a  rebellion  quite  through  th 
States  of  Romagna,  La  Marca,  and  Perugia.     Bu 
whilft  they  made  fo  vigorous  a  war  upon  the  Pop( 
they  could  not  defend  themfelves  againft  the  captain 
and  their  adherents.     The  envy  and  indignation  wit 
which   the  Guelphs   looked    upon   the  Eight,  mad 
them  grow  fo  bold  and  inlblent,  that  they  often  al 
fronted  and  abuled  them,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  th 
principal  Citizens.     The  Captains  were  no  lefs  arrc 
gant  •,  they   were  even  more  dreaded  than  the  Sh 
niory,  and  men  went  with  greater  awe  and  reverenc 
to  their  houfes  than  to  the  palace  ;  fo  that  all  the  An 
baffadors  that  came  to  Florence,  were   instructed  t 
addrefs  themfelves  to  the  Captains. 

After  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory,  the  city  had  n 
war  abroad,  but  was  in  great  confufion  at  home  :  f( 
on  one  hand,  the  Guelphs  were  become  fo  audaciou 
that  they  were  no  longer  fupportable  j  and  on  tl 

othe 
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other,  there  was  no  vifible  way  to  fupprefs  them  :  it 
s  necefiary  therefore,  to   take-up  and   leave 

the  event  to  Fortune.  On  the  fide,  of  the  Guelphs, 
were  all  the  ancient  Nobility,  and  the  g'reaiefc  part  of 
the  more  powerful  Citizens  •,  of  whom  as  we  have 
lad,  Lapo,  Pietro,  and  Carlo,  were  the  chief.  On 
the  other,  were  all  the  inferior  fort  of  people,  headed 
by' the  Eight,  and  joined  by  Georgio  Seali,  1  omaib 
Strozzi,  the  Ricci,  the  Alberti,  and  the  Medici  :  the 
reit  of  the  multitude,  as  ir  almoil  always  happens  in 
fuch  cafes,  joined  with  the  difcontented  party.  The 
power  of  then-  adverfaries  feemed  very  confiderable 
to  the  heads  of  the  Guelphs,  and  their  danger  great, 
if  at  any  time  a  Signiory  that  was  not  on  their  fide 
fhould  attempt  to  deprefs  them.  Thinking  it  pru- 
dent,- therefore,  to  guard  againfl  fuch  an  event,  they 
had  a  meeting,  and  having  .particularly  inquired  into 
.  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  city,  they  found  the 
number  of  perfons  who  had  been  admenifned,  was 
fo  great,  that  they  had  difobliged  moil  of  the  Citi- 
zens, and  made  them  their  enemies.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumfcances,  they  thought  there  was  no  other  remedy, 
now  they  had  deprived  them  of  their  honours,  but  to 
banifh  them  out  of  the  City  alfo,  to  feize  upon  the 
Palace  of  the  Signiory,  and  to  put  the  government  of 
the  State  wholly  into  the  hands  of  their  own  Crea- 
tures, according  to  the  example  of  the  Guelphs  their 
predeceffors,  whofe  quiet  and  fecurity  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  total  expulfion  of  their  enemjes.  This 
prcpofal  was  agreed  to  without  any  oppofkion  ;  but 
they  differed  about  the  time  of  putting  it  in  exe- 
cution. 

It  was  then  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  1378,  /37  tf 
v:hen  Lapo  judging  it  unfafe  to  defer  the  matter  any 
longer,  represented  to  them  that  delays  were  aiwayg 
•  dangerous,  but  more  particularly  in  their  fitiiation, 
confidering  that, Sylvefl.ro  de  Medici,  who  was  an  open 
and  declared  enemy  to  their  party,,  might  be  chofen 
Gonfalonier  in  the  next  Signiory.  Pietro  degli  Albizi 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  thought  it  better  to 
Vol.  I.  N  wait  \ 
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wait  a  little  longer,  as  fome  forces  would  be  neceffary 
to  iupport  them,  which  could  not  be  got  together 
privately  •,  and  to  raife  them  publickly  would  be  to 
run  themfelves  into  manifeft  danger.  His  advice 
therefore  was,  that  they  mould  have  patience  till 
midfummer  day,  which  being  one  of  their  greatcft 
feftivals,  and  at  a  time  when  vaft  numbers  of  people 
refort  to  the  city,  they  might  introduce  what  forces 
they  pkaied  into  it  without  danger  of  being  disco- 
vered. And  to  obviate  their  apprehenfion  of  Syl- 
veftro,-  he  propofed  to  have  him  admonifhed  ;  and  if 
that  would  not  anfvver  the  purpofe,  to  manage  it  fo  in 
the  enfuing  imborfation  for  magiftrates,  fince  the 
purfes  were  now  empty,  that  either  his  name  or  that 
of  fome  other  Candidate  in  his  ward  mould  be  drawn, 
which  would  difqualify  him  for  filling  the  Office  of 
-Gonfalonier.  This  opinion  was  approved,  and  they 
refolved  to  defer  their  undertaking,  though  Lapd 
came  very  unwillingly  into  it;  aiiedging,  that  no  op- 
portunity could  ever  be  complete  in  every  circum- 
flance,  and  that  thofe  who  waited  for  fuch  a  one 
,  muft  either  never  attempt  any  thing  of  moment,  or 
be  difappointed  in  it  if  they  did.  However,  they 
proceeded  to  admonifh.  Sylveftro,  but  they  did  not 
iucceed  in  their  defign  of  excluding  him  ;  for  the 
/  jl^dyt  Eight  being  aware  of  the  trick  they  intended  to  put 
J\/\A^  upon   him,  continued   to  defer  the  imborfation :  fo 

JllnliU,  that  Sylvefr.ro,N  the  Son  of  Alamanno  de  Medici,  was 
tA\tf  appointed  Gonfalonier.  As  he  was  born  of  one  of 
'  '  the  moft  considerable  families  of  the  Commoners,  he 

could  not  bear  to  fee  the  people  oppreffed  by  a  few 
grandees :  refolving  therefore  to  put  an  end  to  their 
infolence,  and  finding  hi mfelf  favoured  by  the  people 
and  fupported  by  feveral  of  the  principal  Citizens, 
lie  communicated  his  defign  to  Benedetto  Alberti, 
Tomafo  Strozzi,  and  Georgio  Scal'i,  who  alHfon- 
curred  with  him  and  promifed  him  their  afTiftance  in 
it.  •  In  confequence  of  this,  they  fecretly  prepared  a 
Decree  by  which  the  laws  againft  the  Nobility  were 
to   be  revived,    the  authority  of   the  Captains   re- 

trenched3 
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trenched,  and   thole  who  had   been  admoniflied,  ad- 
mitted  into   the   Magiftracy.     And   as  it  fecmed  the 
bell  way  both  to   propofe   and   have   it  pa  (Ted  at  one 
time,  if  pofiible,  fince  it  was   firft  to  be  prefented  to 
the  Colleges,  and  afterwards  confidered  in  the  Coun- 
cils, Sylveftro   being   prefident  (and   confequently  in 
a  manner  Prince  of  the  city  for  a  time)  caufed  both 
a  College  and  a  Council  to  be  called  the  fame  morn- 
ing ;    and  coming  fir  ft  to   the  College,  in   which  he 
had  but  few  friends,  he  propofed  the  Decree  to  them 
which  he  had  prepared  :   but  it  was  thrown  out  as  an 
innovation,  and  he  could   not  get  it  paffed.     Seeing 
himfelf  defeated  therefore  in  the  firft  ftep  to  obtain 
it,  he  pretended  to  go  out  upon  fome  necefiary  oc- 
cafion,  and  went  away  to  the  Council  without  being 
perceived  ;  where,  having   placed   himfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  he  might  both  be  feen   and  heard  by  the 
whole  affembly,  he  told  them,  "  That  he  thought  he 
had  been  appointed  Gonfalonier,  not  to  take  cogni- 
zance  of   private    caufes,    which    had    their    proper 
judges,  but  to  fuperintend  the  State,  to  correct  the 
infolence  of  the  great,  and  to  moderate  or  alter  thofe 
laws,    which   manifeftly  tended   to  the  -ruin  of   the 
Commonwealth.     That   he  had  fpared  no  pains   in 
either,  and  made  the  bed  provifion  that  was  pofiible  : 
but  that  the  malice   and  perverfenefs  of  fome  men 
was  fo  great,  and  had  raifed  fuch  an  oppofition  to 
his  good  defigns,  that   he  found  himfelf  incapable  of 
doing  the  leaft  fervice  to  the   publick,  and  them  fo 
far  from  being  inclined  to  deliberate  upon  any  thing 
he  propofed,  that  they  would  not  fo  much  as  hear  of 
it.     That  as  he  plainly  faw  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
be  of  any  further   ufe  to  his  Country,  he   knew  not 
for  what  reafon  he  fhouid  continue   any  longer  in  an 
office  which  he  either  did    not   really  deferve,  or  was 
thought  unworthy  of  by  others.   Upon  which  account, 
he  would   retire   to  privacy,  and   leave  the  people  to 
chufe  another  perfon  who  might  either  have  more  vir- 
tue or  better  fortune  than   himfelf."     After  which, 

N  2  he 
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he  got  up  and  Left  the  Council,  as  if  he  would  go  di- 
rectly to  his  own  houfe. 

Upon  this,  fuch  cf  the  Council  as  were  in  the  fe- 
cret,  and  others  that  wi  fried  for  a  change,  railed  a 
tumuli:,  to  which  the  Signiory  and  Cojieges  imme- 
diately repaired  ;  and  feeing  their  Gonfalonier  re- 
tiring, they  obliged  him,  partly  by  their  authority 
and  partly  by  their  rnfreasies,  to  return  to  the  Coun- 
cil, which  was  in  great  confufion.  Many  of  the 
principal  Citizens  were  threatened  and  treated  with 
the  utmoft  infolence  :  amongft  ihz  reft  Carlo  Strozzi 
was  collared  by  an  artificer,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  knocked  on  the  head,  if  feme  of  the  by-ftanders 
had  not  refcued  him  with  much  difficulty.  But  the 
perfon  that  made  the  greater!  difturbance  was  Bene- 
detto degli  Albert!,  who  got  into  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  Palace,  and  called  out  to  the  people  to  arm: 
upon  which,  the  Piazza  was  inftantly  full  of  armed 
men,  and  the  Colleges  were  obliged  to  do  that  by 
fear,  which  they  would  not  come  imo  when  they  were 
petitioned.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Captains  of  the 
parties  had  alTembled  as-  many  of  the  Citizens  as  they 
could  in  their  Palace,  to  confuk  what  courfe  was  to 
]be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  paffing  of  this  De- 
cree :  but  when  they  faw  fo  great  a  tumult,  and  were 
informed  what  had  happened  in  the  Council,,  they  all 
thought  proper  to  return  to  their  own  houfes. 

But  whofoever  he  may  be,  that  intends  to  make'any 
alteration  in  a  Commonwealth,  and  to  effect  it  by  rail- 
ing the  multitude,  will  find  Himfelf  deceived  if  he 
thinks  he  C2n  (top  where  he  will,  and  conduct  it  a; 
he  pleafes.  The  defign  of  Sylvefiro  in  promoting 
that  law  was  only  to  have  quieted  and  iecured  the 
city  ;  but  the.  thing  took  a  very  different  turn  *  :  foi 

*  When  cirenmftances  of  time  will   not  admit  of  alterations,  the' 
ne'eeffary,  it  is  much  better  to  let  tilings   remain  as  they  are,  than  t> 
attempt  a  reformation  ;  finee   the    remedy  perhaps   may  prove  worJ 
than  the  d.ifeafe,     It  is  prudent  in  this  cn.l'e,  to  imitate  the  practice  o 
phyfiuans,  with  regard  to  certain  patients,  whom  they  will  net  allo\, 

th 
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tbe  people   were    in   fuch    a   ferment,  that   the '(hops 
were  flint  up,  the   houfes   barricndoed,  and  many  re- 
moved their  goods  for  fecurity  into  the  Churches  and 
Convents  •,  every  one   apprehending  fome  fatal   con- 
fluence.    All  the  Companies  of  the  Arts  affembled, 
and  each  of  them   appointed   a  Syndic:  the  Signiory 
called  the  Col  leges  together,  and  were   a  whole  day 
in  confutation  with  the  Syndics  how  to  provide  fome 
means  for  compofmg  thefe  diforders  to  t'hQ  fatisfac'tion 
of  all.  parties ;   but  as  there  was  great  variety  of  opi- 
nions among  ft  them,  nothing  was  concluded.      The 
next  day  the  Arts  drew  out  their  feveral  Companies; 
which  the  S'gniory    being   informed  of,  and   appre- 
hending what  mig-ht  happen,  called   the  Council  to* 
gether  to   conGde.r  of  a   proper  remedy:   but  as  foon 
as   it   was   alTembled    the   tumult   increafed,  and   the 
itandards  of  the  Arts,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
uaen  under  arms,  immediately  took  poficfiion  of  the 
Piazza.     In  order  therefore,  to  give  the  Arts  and  the 
reft  of  die  people  fome  hopes  of  fatisfactjort,  .and  to 
prevent    further   mifc.hief,    the  Council   gave  a  full 
power  (which  the  Florentines  call  BaliaJ  to  the  Sig- 
niory, Colleges,  the  Eight,  the  Captains  of  the  Par- 
ties, and  the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  to  reform  the  State 
in  fuch  a  manner    as   they  mould   think  moft  advan- 
tageous  for  the  public.      But  whiift   they  were   em- 
ployed  in  this,  fome. of  the  inferior  Companies  of  the 
Arts,  at  the  inftigation  of  certain  perfons  who  wanted 
to  revenge  the  late   injuries   which  they  had  received 
from  the  Guelphs,  detached  themfelves  from  the  reft, 
and    went   to   the   houfe   of  Lapo   da  Caftiglionchio, 
which   they    plundered    and    burnt.     JLapo     himfelf, 
when  he  faw  the  Signiory  at   the  head  of  this  attack 
upon  the  Guelphs,  and   the   people  all  in  arms,  hav- 
ing no  other  remedy  but  ei.ther  to  abfconcj  or  fly, 

to  take  phyfick  ;  becaufe  it  would  inevitably  ftirup  many  Mlburaonrs 
in  their  bodies,  which  are  lefs  dangerous  in  a  ft  arte  of  coagulation 
than  of  agitation.  "  Expediebat,  quafi  ajgrae  fauciasque,  &ei  publics 
r equiei'cere  quomodo  cunque,  ne  vulnera  curatione  ipl'a  reiemderen- 
iur,"    SaysFlorus,  1.  iii.  c.  23. 

N  3  firft 
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firft  of  all  took  fanctuary  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce,  and  afterwards  fled  to  Cafentino,  in  the  habic 
of  a  Monk,  where  he  was  often  heard  to  condemn 
Pietro  degli  Albizi  for  having  put  off  their  defign 
till  St.  John's  day,  and  himfelf  for  having  concurred 
in  it.  But  Pietro  and  Carlo  Strozzi,  upon  the  firft 
rumour  of  the  tumult,  only  concealed  themfelves,  in 
hopes  that  their  friends  and  relations  would  have  in- 
tereft  enough  to  fecure  their  Itav  in  Florence  when  it 

o  * 

was  over. 

Th'e  houfe  of  Lapo  being  thus  burnt  and  rifled, 
feveral  others  underwent  the  fame  fate,  either  out  of 
public  hatred  or  private  malice  ;  (as  mifchief  is  ge- 
nerally foon  propagated  when  once  begun)  and  to  go 
through  with  their  work  the  more  completely,  they 
broke  open  the  Jails,  and  let  the  prifoners  at  liberty :  • 
after  which,  they  plundered  the  Monaftery  of  3t.  Ag- 
noli,  and  the  Convent  di  Santo  Spirito,  into  which 
feveral  of  the  Citizens  had  conveyed  their  moll  valu- 
able effects.  Nor  would  the  public  chamber  have 
.  efcapcd  their  fury,  if  they  had  not  been  retrained  by 
the  prefence  and  authority  of  one  of  the  Signiory, 
who  being  mounted  on  horfeback,  and  attended  by 
a  body  of  armed  men,  oppofed  himfelf  to  the  rage 
of  the  multitude  in  the  mod  effectual  manner  he 
could.  This  commotion  being  thus  in  fome  meafure 
quieted,  partly  by  the  authority  of  the  Signiory,  and 
partly  by  the  approach  of  night,  the  Balia  proceeded 
the  next  morning  to  requalify  the  Ammcniti,  though 
with  an  injunction  not  to  exercife  any  function  in  the 
Magiftracy  during  the  next  three  years.  They  re- 
pealed fuch  laws  as  had  been  made  by  the  Guelphs 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  Citizens,  and  proclaim- 
ed Lapo  da  Caftiglionchio  and  his  affociates  Rebels, 
with  many  others  that  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
public  :  after  which,  the  names  of  the  new  Signiory 
were  published,  and  Luigi  Guicciardini  declared  their 
Gonfalonier.  As  they  were  all  efteemed  men  of  pa- 
cific difpofiticns,  and  defirous  of  public  tranquillity, 
great  hopes  were   conceived  that  there  would  be  no 

more 
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more  tumults.  However,  the  fliops  were  not  opened, 
the  Citizens  it  ill  continued  armed,  and  ftrong  guards 
were  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  city  :  fo  that  the  Sig- 
niors  were  not  publickly  inverted  with  the  Magi- 
ftracy,  or  with  the  ufual  pomp  ;  but  privately  in  the 
Palace,  and  without  any  ceremony.  They  rightly 
concluded,  that  the  bell  and  moil  neceffary  fervice 
they  couid  do  the  public  in  the  beginning  of  their 
ofHce,  would  be  to  compofe  the  city  :  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  they  commanded  the  people  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  the  fliops  to  be  opened,  and  every  one  that  had 
been  called  out  of  the  Country  to  the  affillance  of 
any  Citizen,  immediately  to  depart.  They  planted 
guards  in  the  feveral  ftreets  ;  lo  that  if  thofe  that 
were  admonifhed  could  have  been  content,  the  whole 
city  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  quieted.  But  as  they 
thought  it  hard  to  wait  three  years  longer  before  they* 
could  enjoy  any  fhare  in  the  Magistracy,  the  Arts 
having  afiembled  again,  to  obtain  them  farisfaction  in 
that  point,  demanded  of  the  Signiory  that  for  the 
good  and  quiet  of  the  city,  it  fhould  be  decreed  that 
no  Citizen  for  the  future  fhquld  be  admonifhed  as  a 
Ghibeline,  who  had  ever  been  one  of  the  Signiory  or 
the  College,  or  the  Captains  of  the  companies,  or 
the  Confuls,  or  Syndics  of  any  of  the  arts  :  and  fur- 
ther, that  a  new  imborfation  fhould  be  made  of  the 
Guelph  party  and  the  old  one  burnt.  Thefe  de- 
mands were  readily  granted  both  by  the  Signiory  and 
the  Councils,  in  hopes  of  preventing  any  further  tu- 
mult. But  as  it  feldom  happens  that  men  who  covet 
the  property  of  others  and  long  for  revenge3  are  fa- 
tisfied  with  a  bare  restitution  of  their  pwn,  lbme  who 
expected  to  advance  their  fortunes  by  exciting  com- 
motions, endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  Artificers  that 
they  could  never  be  fafe,  except  many  of  their  ene- 
mies were  either  banifhed  or  cut  off:  which  fuggef- 
tions  being  reprefented  to  the  Signiory,  they  fum- 
moned  the  Magistrates  of  the  Arts  and  their  Syndics 
to  attend    them  5    and   when    they   were  affembled, 

N  4  Luigl  * 
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Luigi  Guicciardini,  their  Gonfalonier,  addrefftd  hin> 
felf  to  chem  in  the  following  manner : 

"  If  thefe  Gentlemen  as  well  as  myfelf  had  not 
long  ago  been  acquainted  with  the  temper  and  genius 
of  this  city,  and  obfcrved  that  its  foreign  wars  were 
no  (boner  ended,  but  difienfioris  began  at  home,  we 
fhould  have  been  more  alarmed  and  more  incenfed  at 
the  tumults  which  have  lately  happened  :  but  as  thir 
that  are  familiar  to  us  become  Ids  anvcling,  wc  have 
borne  them  with  fame  degree  of  patience;  eipeciaily 
as  we  were  confeious  to  ourfdves  that  the  cauies  of 
them  could  not  be  imputed  to  any  mifconducl  on  our 
part,  and  had  reafon  to  hope  that  th^y,  like  all  for- 
mer commotions,  would  fometime  or  other  have  an 
end,  upon  our  complying  with  fo  many  and  fuch  ex- 
travagant demands.  But  finding  you  are  lb  far  from 
being  fatisiTcd,  as  you  ought  to  be,  that  you  are  con- 
triving frefli  mifeniefs  againft  your  fellow  Citizens, 
and  endeavouring  to  procure  their  banifliment^  we 
confefs  we  are  highly  difpleafed  at  the  malice  and 
bafenefs  of  your  proceedings..  We  can  aflure  you, 
with  great  truth,  that  if  we  had  apprehended  the 
city  would  have  been  in  the  leail  danger,  dtiring  the 
time  of  our  Magiftracy,  either  by  fiding  with  or 
againft  you,  we  would  have  declined  that  honour  by 
a  voluntarily  exile.  But  prefuming  we  had  people  to 
deal  with,  who  had  fome  degree  of  humanity,  and 
love  of  their  Country  ftiil  left,  we  chearfully  ac- 
cepted it  in  hopes  of  getting  the  better  of  your  Am- 
bition at  lad  by  our  lenity,  and  readinefs  to  oblige 
you.  We  have  the  misfortune  ho. -.  ever,  to  fee  that 
the  more  we  grant,  the  more  Inamelefs  and  arrogant 
are  your  demands,  And  if  we  are  obliged  to  tell 
you  fo,  it  is  not  with  any  defign  to  increafe  your 
difcontents,  but  to  convince  you  of  your  error : 
others  perhaps  may  flatter  you,  but  we  (hall  always 
think  it  our  duty  to  tell  you  plainly,  and  without 
difguife,  what  we  think  is  for  you/  good.  What  is 
there,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  you'  can  reafonably1 
ii{k  more  cf  us?  you  defired  to  have  the  Captains  of 

•  ■   -  the 
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the  parties  deprived  of  their  authority  :  they  have 
been  deprived.  You  indited  that  the  old  Imbor- 
iation  fhould  be  burnt,  and  a  new  one  made;  we  con- 
lented.  You  wanted  to  have  thofe  reinftated  in  the 
Magiftracy  that  had  been  admonifhed  :  it  has  been 
granted.  At  your  intercefllon,  we  pardoned  fuch  as 
had  been  guilty  of  burning  houies  and  robbing 
Churches,  and  banifhed  many  of  our  principal  Citi- 
zens at  your  inftigation.  To  gratify  you,  the  gran- 
dees are  bridled  with  new  laws,  and  every  thing  done 
that  might  give  *you  content.  Where  then  can  we 
expect  your  demands  will  flop;  or  how  long  will 
you  thus  abufe  your  liberty  ?■  don't  you  perceive, 
that  whilft  we  lubmit  with  patience,  you  (hew  no  mo- 
deration in  your  Victory  ?  whither  will  your  diffen- 
fions  at  laft  nurry  this  poor  city  ?  can  you  ever  for- 
get how  Caftruccio,  a  private  Citizen  of  Lucca, 
availed  himfelf  of  fuch  Divifions  to  diftrefs  it  ?  and 
how  the  Duke  of  Athens,  from  an  inferior  Com- 
mander in  your  fervice,  made  himfelf  your  Lord  and 
Sovereign  ?  on  the  contrary,  when  ye  were  united, 
neither  the  Archbifhop  of  Milan,  nor  the  Pope  him- 
felf, was  able  to  cope  with  you  •,  but,  after  a  war 
that  lafted  many  years,  were  forced  to  {heath  their 
fwords  with  dishonour.  Why  then  will  ye  fufferyour 
own  difcords  (when  ye  have  no  other  enemies,)  to 
jNing  a  city  into  flavery,  which  fo  many  powerful 
princes  could  never  reduce?  for  what  elfe  can  ye  ex- 
pect from  your  divifions,  what  from  the  goods  ye 
have  already  taken,  or  may  hereafter  take  from  your 
fellow  Citizens,  but  fervitude  and  poverty  ?  the  per- 
fons  you  plunder,  are  thofe  whofe  fortunes  and  abi- 
lities are  the  defence  of  the  State,  and  if  they  fail, 
how  muft  it  be  fupported  ?  whatever  is  got  that  way, 
cannot  laft  long  •,  and  then  ye  have  nothing  to  look 
for  but  remedilefs  famine  and  diftrefs.  We  there- 
fore command  you,  and,  as  far  as  pur  dignity  will  al- 
low of  it,  we  for  once  intreat  you  to  live  quietly, 
and  he  content  with  fuch  regulations  as  we  have 
£ftabliilied;  and  if  any  thing  teems  wanting  to  give 

you 
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you  fatisfaclion,  that)  you  would  make  it  known  with 
modefty,  and  not  infill  upon  it  with  clamour  and 
tumult :  for  if  your  requeils  are  reafonable,  you 
may  aiTure  yourfclves,  they  fhall  always  be  complied 
withj  and  no  handle  left  for  wicked  and  defigning 
men  fo  plot  the  deilruclion  of  your  Country,  and 
confequently  of  yourfelves,  under  the  fhelter  of  your 
own  wings." 

The  reafonabienefs  of  thefe  expostulations  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  upon  the  audience,  that  they  hum- 
bly defired  the  Gonfalonier  to  accept  their  thanks,  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  behaved  himfelf  like  an  up- 
right Magistrate,  and  a  good  Citizen,  and  promiied 
to  pay  a  ready  obedience  in  whatfoever  he  fhould 
command  them.  To  make  a  trial  of  them,  the  Sig- 
niory  deputed  two  Citizens  for  each  of  the  chief  of- 
fices, to  confuk  with  the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  what 
reformations  were  moil  neceflary  to  be  made  in  them 
for  the  good  of  the  publiek,  and  to  report  them  to 
the  Signiory. 

But  whilil  thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  a  frefh  tu- 
mult arofe  which  was  attended  with  flill  more  danger 
to  the  city  than  the  former.  The  greater  part  of  the 
late  robberies  2nd  other  mifchiefs  had  been  commit- 
ted by  the  Rabble  and  dregs  of  the  people  -,  and  thofe 
cf  them  that  had  been  the  moft  audacious,  appre- 
hended that  when  the  moil  material  differences  were 
compofed,  they  fhould  be  called  to  account  for  their 
crimes,  and  deferted,  as  it  always  happens,  by  thofe 
very  perfons  at  whofe  infrigation  they  had  committed 
them.  Befides  which,  the  inferior  fort  of  people  had 
conceived  an  hatred  againil  the  richer  Citizens,  and 
principals  of  the  Arts,  upon  a  pretence  that  they  had 
not  been  rewarded  for  their  pail  fervices  in  pro- 
portion to  what  they  deferved,  For  when  the  city 
was  nrft  divided  into  Arts,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Firfl,  there  was  a  proper  head  or  governor  appointed 
over  each  of  them,  to  whole  jurifdiction  in  civil  cafes 
every  perion  in  the  feveral  Arts  was  to  be  fubject, 
Thefe  Arts  or  Companies,  as  we  have  faid,  were  at 
7  firft 
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firft  but  twelve,  but  afterwards  they  were  increafed 
to  twenty-one,  and  arrived  at  fuch  power  and  autho- 
rity that  in  a  few  years  they  wholly  engrofted  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  :  and  becauie  ibme  were  more, 
and  others  lefs  honourable  amongft  them,  they  came 
by  degreed  to  be  distinguished,  and  feven  of  them 
were  called  the  Greater,  and  fourteen  the  Lefs.  From 
this  divifion,  and  other  reafons  before-mentioned, 
proceeded  the  arrogance  of  the  Captains  of  the  par- 
ties :  for  the  Citizens  that  had  formerly  been  Guelphs, 
to  which  party  thofe  offices  were  always  appropriated, 
had  made  it  a  conftant  rule  to  favour  the  greater 
Arts,  and  to  difcountenance  the  lefs,  and  all  thofe 
that  fided  with  them  •,  which  chiefly  gave  occafion  to 
all  the  tumults  we  have  hitherto  made  mention  of. 
And,  as  in  the  divifion  of  the  people  into  Arts  and 
Corporations,  there  were  many  trades  in  which  the 
meaner  fort  are  ufually  occupied,  that  were  not  in- 
corporated into  any  diftincl:  or  particular  company  of 
their  own,  but  admitted  into  any  of  the  others,  ac 
cording  as  the  Nature  of  their  Craft  made  them  fir, 
it  happened  that  when  they  were  not  duly  fatisfied  for 
their  labour,  or  any  otberwife  oppreffed  by  their  maf- 
ters,  they  had  no  other  head  to  apply  to  for  redrefs, 
but  the  Magistrate  of  that  company,  to  which  the 
perfon  belonged  that  employed  them,  who,  they  com- 
monly thought,  did  not  do  them  juftice.  Now,  of 
all  the  Companies  in  the  City,  that  of  the  Clothiers 
had  then,  and  flill  has,  the  moil  of  this  fort  of  peo- 
ple depending  upon  it  5  and  being  more  opulent  and 
powerful  than  any  of  the  reft,  it  maintained  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  Multitude.  The  meaner  fort 
of  the  people,  therefore,  both  of  this  company  and 
the  others,  were  highly  enraged  at  fuch  treatment ; 
and  being  terrified  alfo  at  the  apprehenfion  of  being 
punifhed  for  their  late,  outrages,  they  had  frequent 
meetings  in  the  night;  where,  confidering  what  had 
happened,  they  reprefented  to  each  other,  the  danger 
they  were  in.  And  to  animate  and  unite  them  all, 
one  of  the  boldeft  and  moll  experienced  of  them, 
harangued  his  Companions  in  this  manner  ; 

«  If 
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"  If  it  was  now  to  be  debated,  whether  we  fhoukl 
take  arms  to  plunder  and  burn  the  houfes  of  our  fel- 
low Citizens,  and  rob  the  Churches,  I  fhould  be  one 
of  thofe  who  would  think  it  worthy  of  great  confi- 
deration,  and  perhaps  be  induced  to  prefer  iecure  po- 
verty to  hazardous  gain.  But  fince  arms  have  been 
already  taken  up,  and  much  mifchicf  done,  the  firlt 
points  to  be  confidered  are,  I  fhould  think,  in  wr,  i 
manner  we  mult  fecure  ourfelves,  and  ward  off  the 
penalties  we  have  incurred.  If  no  one  fhould  give  us. 
this  advice,  without  doubt,  Neceflity  itfelf  would 
point  it  out.  You  fee,  the  whole  City  is  full  of  rage 
and  complaints  againft  us,  the  Citizens  are  daily  m 
council,  and  the  Magiftrates  frequently  affembled. 
Affure  yourfelves,  they  are  either  preparing  chains 
for  us,  or  contriving  how  to  raife  forces  to  deftroy  us. 
It  behoves  us,-  therefore,  to  have  two  objects  chiefly 
in  view,  at  thefe  confultations  :  fir(t,  how  to  avoid 
the  pnnifhment  due  to  our  late  mifdeeds ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  what  means  are  to  be  ufed  that  we  may 
enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  and  fatisfailion  for 
the  future,  than  we  have  done  hitherto.  To  come 
off  with  impunity  for  our  pail  offences,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  if  I  may  prefume  to  advife  you,  to  add  if  ill 
more  to  them,  to  redouble  our  outrages  to  rifle  and 
burn  a  great  number  of  houfes,  and  artfully  depend 
upon  our  numbers  for  protection,:  for  where  many 
are  guilty,  none  are  chafiifed.  Small  crimes  are  pu- 
nimed,  and  great  ones  ufuaily  rewarded-,  and'where 
many  fuffer,  few  feck  revenge  ;  a  general  calamity 
being  always  borne  with  more  patience,  than  a  parti- 
cular one.  I  fay  again,  therefore,  that  to  redouble 
our  crimes,  is  the  furell  way  to  procure  a  pardon  for 
what  has  been  already  done,  and  to  obtain  the  liberty 
we  defire  #  :  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  to  difcourage 

*  Monfieur  Balzac  fays,  from  Phalaris's  Epiftles,  "  It  has  always 
been  a  general  opinion,  that  they  who  rife  in  arms  againil  their  coun- 
try, or  their  prince,  are  in  a  manner  under  a  neceflity  to  do  evil, 
becaufe  they  find  it  urifafe  to  do  good.  They  dare  not  become  in- 
nocent, left-  they  fhould  expofe  themfelves  to  the  feverjty  of  thole 

us. 
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us.  The  enterprize  is  ealy,  and  the  fuccefs  not  to  be 
doubted  of.  Our  enemies  are  opulent,  indeed,  but 
divided  :  their  difunion  will  give  us  the  victory,  ancl 
their  riches,  when  we  have  got  them,  will  maintain 
it.  Let  not  the  antiquity  of  their  blood,  nor  the 
frieannefs  of  our  own,  with  which  they  lb  inlblently 
upbraid  us.,  either  dazzle  or  overawe  you.  All  fa- 
milies having  the  lame  original,  are  of  equal  anti- 
quity *  :  nor  has  narure  thewn  any  partiality  in  the 
formation  of  mankind.  Let  both  fides  be  itripped 
naked,  and  both  will  be  found  alike.  Clothe  your- 
felves  in  their  robes,  and  them  in  your  rags ;  and  then 
you  will  appear  the  Nobles,  and  they  the  Plebeians  : 
for  it  is  poverty  alone  that  makes  the  real  difference 
betwixt  us.  It  fills  me  with  juii  concern,  indeed,  to 
hear  that  fome  of  you  repent  forfooth  of  what  you 
•have  done,  and  out  of  a  qualm  of  confeience,  re- 
iblve  to  proceed  no  further.  If  that  be  the  cafe,  I 
have  been  miftaken  in  my  judgment,  and  you  are 
not  the  men  1  once  thought  you.  Neither  confeience, 
nor  the  fear  of  infamy,  ought  to  tenifyyou:  for 
thofe  that  fucceed  in  their  attempfs  (let  them  have 
ufed  what  means  foever)  are  never  upbraided  with 
them,  or  called  by  ignominious  names  :  and  as  for 
confeience,  you  have  no  reaibn  to  give  yourfeives  any 
trouble  about  it.  When  famine,  and  racks,  and 
dungeons,  are  fure  to  be  our  portion,  what  greater 
terrors  can  there  be  in  Hell  ?  confider  the  courfe  of 
this  world  ;  you  will  find  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the 
powerful,  have  arrived  at  all  their  wealth,  and  gran- 
deur, and  authority,  either  by  violence  or  fraud  :  and- 

laws,  againft  which  they  have  offended:  they  continue  therefore  in 
their  crimes,  becaufe  they  think  men  will  not  be  Satisfied  with  their 
repentance. " 

*  This  is  a  eonftant  topic  with  ringleaders  of  tumult  and  fedition; 
we  find  it  urged  by  the  famous  Gabrini  Rienzi,  in  the  revolution  ha 
occasioned  at  Rome,  by  MaffianeUo  to  the  rabble  of  Naples,  and  Wat 
Tyler's  Chaplain  in  the  Kentilh  infurreclion,  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  who  was  fo  ingenious  to  vertify  it  in  the  following 
manner  s 

When  Adam  oeWd  and  Eve  fpan, 

Who  was  then  a  Gentleman  ? 

when 
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when  once  they  are  in  pofTefllon  of  them,  you  fee  with 
what  oftentation  they  gild  over   the  foulnefs  of  their 
ufurpations,  with  the  unjuft,    but  glorious  titles  of 
conqneft   and   good  policy.     Obferve,    on  the  other 
hand,  what  generally  becomes  of  thofe  who  are  either 
too  ftupid  or  too  pufillanimous  to  follow  their  ex- 
amples :  they  are  buried  in  poverty  and  obfcurity,  or 
wear  away  their  lives  in   flavery  and  contempt.     Ho- 
neft   fervants   are  fervants  for  ever,   and   good  men 
are  always  poor :  whilft  the  bold  and   refolute   foon 
free  themfelves  from   bondage,    and  the  fraudulent 
and  rapacious  from  indigence  and  diftrefs.     God  and 
Nature  have  given  every  man  the  means  of  making 
his  fortune  :  and  it  is  fooner  and  more  eafily  done  by 
force  or  circumvention,  than   by  honefty  and  plain 
dealing.     Hence  it  is,  that  we  fee  mankind  in  general 
is  more  prone  to  rapine  than  induftry,  to  evil  than 
good.     Hence   it    is    that    we    devour    each    other, 
and  he  that  is  weakeft  is  at  all  times  fure  to  come  off 
with  the  worft.     Force,  therefore,    is  always  to  be 
ufed,  when  there  is  an  opportunity  :  and   what  fairer 
opportunity  than  the  preient,  can   we  ever  hope  for 
from   the  hands  of  Fortune  ?  The  Citizens  are  di- 
vided, the  Signiory  irrefolute,  the  Magiftrates  fright- 
ed: fo  that   before  they  can  come  to  any  determi- 
nation, the  matter  will   be  over,  and  we  (hall  either 
be  matters  of  the  whole  City,  or  of  fo  great  a  part 
of  it,  as  will  not  only  procure  us  pardon  for  what  is 
pad,    but  enable    us  to  keep  our   enemies  in    fuffi- 
cient  awe  for  the  future.     1  confefs  the  refolution  is 
bold  and  dangerous*;  but  where  the  necefiity  is  ur- 

-  *  In  this  fpeech,  which  is  otherwife  in  Character,   there  is,  how- 

ever, this  inconfiftency,  that  in  the  former  part  of  it,  the  Plebeian 
having  reprefented  the  enterpfize  "  as  eafy,  and  the  Aiccefs  not  to  be 
doubted  of;"  now  fays,  he  confeffes  the  refolution  is  "  bold  and 
dangerous."  This  may  either  be  an  oversight  in  the  author,  or  pur- 
pofely  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Speaker,  who  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  orator,  but  an  illiterate  rough  man,  provoked  by  op- 
preflion,  and  blinded  by  his  paffions  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  whiltt  he 
is  earneftiy  recommending  revenge,  he  forgets  what  he  has  faui  be- 
fore,' and  contradicts  himfelf,  as  it  generally  happens  upon-fuch  oc- 
cafions.     The  latter  perhaps,  maybe  the  cafej  ilnce  Machiavel  fays> 

cent, 
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cent,  boldnefs  becomes  prudence,  and  danger,  iji 
jfercat  undertakings,  is  always  defpifed  by  brave  and 
courageous  men.  Thole  encerprizes  that  are  begun 
with  peril,  for  the  molt  part  are  crowned  with  glory; 
and  men  feldom  extricate  themfelves,  from  one  dan- 
ger, but  by  rifquing  a  greater.  Befides,  as  we  have 
nothing  but  prifons  and  tortures,  and  death  before 
our  eyes  at  prefent,  we  have  lefs  to  fear  in  behaving 
ourfelves  like  men,  than  from  defpair,  and  giving  up 
all  for  loll:  for  in  one  cafe  our  deftruction  is  certain, 
and  in  the  other,  there  is  a  poflibility  of  fuccefs. 
How  often  have  I  heard  you  curfe  the  infatiable  ava- 
rice of  your  Tafk-mafters  ?  how  often  groan  under 
the  injustice  of  your  Magistrates  ?  now  is  your  time, 
not  only  to  {hake  off  the  yoke,  but  to  retaliate  their 
oppreffions.  Time  has  wings,  opportunity  flies  away, 
and  when  once  paft,  are  never  to  be.recalled.  You 
fee  what  preparations  they  are  making;  let  us  be  be- 
fore-hand with  them.  If  we  ftrike  the  firft  blow,  we 
are  fure  of  victory,  to  the  ruin  of  our  enemies,  and 
the  exaltation  of  ourfelves  y  for  it  is  an  enterprize 
that  will  honour  many  of  us,  and  fecure  us  all." 

This  fpeech  fo  inflamed  his  hearers,  who  before 
'■were  fufficiently  ripe  for  miichief,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  rife  as  foon  as  they  had  drawn  a  proper  num- 
ber of  accomplices  into  the  confpiracy  :  and  in  the 
mean  time,  they  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath9  to 
affilt  and  itand  by  each  other,  when  any  of  them 
mould  be  oppreffed  by  the  Magiftrates. 

But  whilft  they  were  confpiring  in  this  manner 
againft  the  government,  the  Signiory  had  fecret  in- 
formation of  their  proceedings,  and  caufed  one  Si- 
mone  della  Piazza,  and  fome  others,  to  be  appre- 
hended, who  confeffed  the  whole  plot,  and  that  the 
very  next  day  was  defigned  for  the  infurrection.  Upon 

in  the  Dedication  of  this  hiftory  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  "  That  tha 
fpeeches  and  harangues  to  the  public,  as  well  as  his  own  private  re- 
flexions and  obfervations,  are  always  delivered  without  reftraint  or 
reserve,  and  in  a  manner  confluent  with  the  aclions,  character,  and 
temper  of  the  perfon  that  fpeaks,  or  is  fpoken  of."  The  reader  is 
left  to  judge, 
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this,  confidering  the  danger  they  were  in,  they  im- 
mediately fummoned  the  Colleges,  together  with  the 
Syndics  of  the  Arts,  and  thole  Citizens  that  had  been 
appointed  to  ufe  their  endeavours  for  the  re  union  of 
the  Lity.  But,  before  they  could  be  got  together, 
it  was  late  at  night,  and  the  Signiory  were  advifed 
by  them  to  confult  with  the  Conluls  of  the  Arts,  who 
were  inftantly  lent  for,  and  unanimoufly  agreed,  that 
all  the  Militia  of  the  City  mould  be  railed,  and  or- 
dered the  Gonfaloniers  of  the  people  to  appear  early 
the  next  Morning,  at  the  head  of  their  feveral  Com- 
panies under  arms  in  the  Piazza  before  their  Palace. 
At  the  time  that  Simone  was  under  torture  and  the 
Citizens  were  aifembiing,  one  Niccolo  da  St.  Priano, 
who  took  care  of  the  clock,  happened  to  be  in  the 
Palace,  and  being  aware  of  what  they  were  about,  he 
ran  home  as  fail  as  he  could,  and  raifed  all  the 
Neighbourhood  ;  fo  that  above  a  thoufand  men  were 
prelently  got  together  in  arms  ar  the  Piazza  di  Santo 
Spirito,  Upon  this,  the  reft  oi  the  confpirators  took 
the  alarm,  and  the  Piazzas  of  St.  Pietio  Maggie 
and  St.  Lorenzo,  (places  which  had  been  appoint  cd 
before-hand  for  their  rendezvous)  were  likrwile  foon 
filled  with  armed  men.  It  was  n6w;  day-light  in  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-firft  of  July,  and  not  above 
eighty  of  the  militia  were  allembkd  to  lupport  the 
Signiory  ;  and  of  the  Gonfaloniers,  not  lb  much  as 
one  appeared  -,  for  as  they  were  informed,  that  the 
whole  City  was  in  arms,  they.durft  not  Mir  out  of 
their  houfes.  The  firft  of  the  mob  that  entered  the 
Piazza  of  the  Signiory,  were  thole  that  had  afTembled 
at  St.  Pietro  Maggiore,  and  not  being  oppolcd  by 
the  Militia,  they  were  foon  followed  by  the  reft",  who 
likewife  meeting  with  no  refinance,  began  to  call 
upon  the  Signiory  in  a  furious  and  threatening  man- 
ner, to  deliver  up  their  prifoners :  but  as  no  regard) 
Was  paid  to  their  threats,  they  determined  to  ufe  other 
means  to  force  them  to  a  compliance,  and  imme- 
diately fet  fire  to  the  houie  of  Luigi  Guicciardini  :j 
upon  which,  the  Signiory,    to  prevent  greater   mif-; 
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chief,  ordered  the  prifoners  to  be  difcharged.  When 
they  had  thus  got  their  accomplices  late  into  their 
hands  again,  they  took  the  Gonralone,  or  Standard 
dclla  Giuftizia,  from  the  Eflfecutore  ;  under  the  cover 
and  authority  of  which,  they  burnt  ieveral  of  the  Ci- 
tizens houfes  down  to  the  ground,  and  wreaked  their 
malice  upon  many  others,  a^ainft  whom  they  had 
taken  any  pique,  either  on  public  or  private  accounts. 
For  if  arty  one  of  the  Plebeians  had  been  injured  or 
affronted  by  a  particular  Citizen,  he  led  the  Mob  di- 
rectly to  his  enemy's  houle :  nay,  it  was  fufficient 
barely  to  mention  the  perfon's  name,  or  to  call  out, 
to  fuch  a  man's  boufe,  ovtofuch'aone'sjhdp,  and  imme- 
diately the  new  Gonfalonier  carried  the  Standard  that 
way.  They  burnt  all  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Clothier's  companyj  and  after  they  had  done  a  great 
deal  more  mifchief,  to  crown  their  proceedings  with 
fome  action  of  merit  and.  eclat,  as  they  thought,  they 
knighted  fixty-four  Citizens :  amongfl:  whom  were 
Sylveftro  de'  Medici,  Benedetto  and  Antonio  degli 
Alberti,  Tomafo  Strozzi,  and  others  of  their  friends; 
though  fome  of  them  fubmitted  to  it  with  much  re- 
luctance. Their  levity,  indeed,  was  very  remarkable 
upon  this  occafion,  for  they  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  fome  of  thofe  very  perfons  whofe  houfes 
they  had  burnt  down  but  a  few  hours  before  ;  parti- 
cularly upon  Luigi  Guicciardini,  the  late  Gonfalo- 
nier :  fuch  is  the  caprice  of  the  multitude,  and  (6 
foon  are  their  difgufts  changed  into  favour  and  af- 
fection ! 

The  Signiory  being  thus  abandoned  in  this  perilous 
conjuncture  by  the  Militia,  the  heads  of  the  xArts, 
and  even  by  their  Gonfaloniers,  were  not  a  little  dif- 
mayed  when  they  faw  nobody 'come  to  their  afliftance, 
as  they  had  ordered  :  for  out  of  the  fixteen  compa- 
nies, only  thofe  of  the  the  Golden  Lion,  and  the  Squir- 
rel, under  the  command  of  Giovenco  della  Stnfa  and 
Giovanni  Cambi,  made  their  appearance  •,  and  they 
did  not  ftay  long  in  the  Piazza  ;  for  not  being  joined 
by  the  reft,  they  thought  it  molt  prudent  to  draw  off 
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again.  Some  of  the  Citizens  of  their  party,  feeing 
the  Multitude  fo  outrageous,  and  the  Palace  deferted, 
durfc  not  ftir  out  of  their  doors  •,  others  mixed  with 
the  Mob,  and  went  along  with  them,  hoping  thereby 
to  fave  their  own  houfes,  and  thofe  of  their  friends :  by 
which  means  the  number  of  the  people  was  much  in- 
creafed,  and  the  Signiory  left  almoft  alone  to  defend 
thtmfelves.  This  ferment  continued  all  the  day  ;  and 
at  night  they  fat  down,  to  the  number  of  fix  thoufand, 
near  the  palace  of  Meffcr  Stephano,  behind  St.  Bar- 
naby's  Church  ;  from  whence  they  lent,  in  a  threat- 
ning  manner,  before  day-break,  to  demand  the  Co- 
lours  from  the  Heads  of  the  Arts.  The  next  morn- 
ing, as  foon  as  it  was  light,  they  proceeded  with  the  I 
Standard  of  Juftice,  and  the  Colours  of  the  feveral  1 
Arts,  to  the  Palace  of  the  Podefta,  and  demanded  I 
poileiTion  of  it  -,  which  being  refufed,  they  broke  I 
down  the  doors,  and  forced  their  way  into  it.  The 
Signiory,  therefore,  being  defirous  to  come  to  fome 
compromife  with  them,  fince  they  were  not  able  to 
quell  them  by  force,  lent  four  of  their  body  to  them, 
at  the  Palace  of  the  Podefta,  to  know  their  demands : 
but  upon  their  arrival  there,  they  found  that  the  jl 
Ringleaders  of  the  Plebeians  had  already  fettled  the  g 
terms  which  they  expected  from  the  Signiory,  with 
the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  and  fome  other  of  the  prin- 
cipal Citizens  :  fo  that  they  returned  with  four  De- 
puties from  the  People,  who  made  the  following  de- 
mands :  That  the  Clothiers  Company  iliould  no  lon- 
ger be  fubjedt  to  the  jurifdiction  of  any  Magilirate 
who  was  not  a  Florentine  by  birth.  That  there  mould 
be  three  new  companies  of  Arts  added  to  the  others ; 
one  of  Wookombers  and  Dyers  •,  another  of  Barbers, 
Taylors,  Shoemakers,  _  and  other  iuch  mechanics ; 
and  the  third,  of  the  Trades  that  were  inferior  to 
thefe  :  out  of  which  Companies,  two  of.  the  Signiory 
ihould  always  be  chofen,  and  three  more  out  of  : 
other  fourteen  minor  Arts.  That  the  Signory  mould 
provide  Halls, where  thefe  new  Companies'might  meet 
■  for  the  difpatch  of  huliaefs.     That  no 
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incorporated  into  thefe  Arts   fhould  be  compelled  to 
pay  any  debt  under  the  fum  of  fifty  *  Ducats,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  two  next  enfu-ing  years,  at  which 
time  the  Principal  only  fhould  be  paid  uo  the  Creditor, 
and  the  intereit  into  the  Bank,  or  publick  Stock.  That 
all  iuch  as  were  in  banifliment,  or  under  any  fentence, 
ihould  be  recalled  and  pardoned  :  and  that  thofe  who 
had  been  admonifhed,  fhould  be  made  capable  of  en- 
joying any  dignity  or  poft  of  honour.     Many  other 
articles  were  added  to  thefe,  in  favour  of  their  parti- 
cular friends,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  enemies, 
forne  of  whom  they  infilled  fhould  be  fent  into  exile, 
and  others  admonifhed.     All   which  demands,  griev- 
ous and  dilhonourable   as   they  were  to   the   govern- 
ment, were  yet  deliberated  upon  by  the  Signiory,  the 
Colleges,  and  the  Council  of  the  People,  who  were 
apprehenfive  of  ft il  1  greater  mifchiefs,  if  they  did  not 
comply   with  them.     But,  before  a  Law   could    be 
pafied  for   that   purpofe,    it  was   necefiary   it   mould 
have  the  affent  of  the  Common  Council,  which  could- 
not  be  obtained  immediately,  as  it  was-  contrary  to 
eftablifhed  cuftom  to  hold  two  councils  on  the  fame 
day.     However,  as  they  were  told  that  was  the  only 
obftacle,  the  Arts  feemed   pretty  well  contented,  and 
the  people  fo  well  fatisfied,  that  they  promifed  to  lay- 
down  their  arms,  and  give  no  further  difturbance,  as 
foon  as   the  Law  they   demanded  fhould   be  palled. 
The  next  morning,  whilft  the  Common  Council  were 
deliberating  upon    it,    the   Multitude,  naturaljy   vo- 
luble and   impatient,  got   together   again    under  the 
fame  Colours,  and  returned  into  the  Piazza  before  the 
Palace  ;  where  they  made   fuch   a  dreadful  clamour, 
that  the  whole  Council,  as  well  as  the  Signiory,   were 
not    a   little   terrified  :    and    (juerriante  Marignuoli, 
one  of  the  Signiors,    being  more  frighted   than  any 
of  the  reft,  ran  down  flairs  under  a  pretence  of  (hutt- 
ing the   gates,  and.  fneaked  away  to  his   own  houfe. 
He  was  difcovered,  however,  by  the  Mob;  but  they 

*  The  Silver  Ducat  is  worth  about  4s.  6d,  fterling,  the  Golden  one 
about  9s, 
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did  not  offer  any  fort  of  violence   to  him  ;  and  con* 
tented  themfelves  with  crying  out,  as  he  palled  thro* 
them,  "  that  if  all  the  Signicry  did  not   immediately 
quit  the  Palace,  they  would   murder   their  Children, 
and  burn  their  houfes."     In  the  mean  time,  the  Law 
had  pafled,  the   Signiory  had  retired  into  their  pro- 
per apartment,  and  the  Counfellors  being  come  down 
itairs,    were  walking    in    the  Portico  and  Cloyfters, 
expecting  the  immediate  deftruction  of  the  City,  and 
afraid   to    Par  out,    confidering   the  bafenefs  of  the 
Mob  *,  and  the  perverfenefs,  or  rather  the  pufillani- 
mity  of  thofe,  in  whofe  power  it  was  not  only  to  have 
curbed,  but  utterly  fup  pre  fled  them.     The  Signiory 
were  in  no  lefs  difiraction,  and  gave  up  the  City  for 
loft,  feeing  themfelves   deferted  by  one   of  their  col- 
leagues, and  that   nobody  had  the  courage  either  to 
affift  or  even  fo  much  as  to  comfort  or  advife  them. 
Whillt  they   were  in   this  diftrefs,    and  knew  not 
what  courfe  to  take,  Tcmafo  Strozzi  and  Benedetto 
Albert!,,  either  out  of  ambition,  and  a   defire  of  re- 
maining alone  in  poflefTion  of  the  Palace,  or  perhaps 
becaufe  they  thoughc  it  the  bed  expedient  to  allay 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  advifed  them  to  give  way 
to  it,  by  refigning  the  Magiftracy,    and  retiring  to 
their   own   houfes.     This    advice,    though   given   by 
thofe  that  had  been  the  chief  fomentors  and  abettors 
of  the  infurrection,    would   have  been  immediately 

*  Livy's  remark  is  mod  true.  Kac  natura  multifudinh  eft  \  aut/ervit 
hwmlltcr,  aut fuferbe  dom'watur :  libertatem  qu<e  media  eft,  nee  fpernere 
viodice.  nee  habere  fciunt ;  &  non  fertile  defunt  irarurn  indulgentes  7ni* 
mftri,  qui  wv'uios  at  que  intemperantes  Plebeicrum  animos  ad  fanguinetn  & 
fades  if ritent.  "  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude;  humble  and 
abject  even  to  bafenefs  when  they  obey;  but  inibient  to  the  laft  de- 
gree, when  they  command-  They  are  neither  content  with  liberty, 
nor  without  it,  nor  know  how  to  keep  any  medium.  And  for  the 
moil  part,  there  are  perfons  ready  enough  to  indulge  their  pailions, 
and  irritate  their  greedy  and  intemperate  minds  to  plunder  and  blood- 
ih£d.>''    Livy,  lib.  xxiv.  c.  25.     As  Milton  fays  of  them; 

"  They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  fenfelefs  mood, 
And  itiil  revolt  when  truth  would  fet  them  free. 
Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  Liberty  ; 
For  who  loves  that,  nmft  firft  be  wile  and  good ; 
But  from  that  mark  how  far  they  rove  we  fee, 
For  all  this  waffce  of  wealth  and  lofs  of  blood." 

com- 
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complied  with  by.  all  the  reft  of  the  Signiory,  if 
Niccolo  del  Bene  and  Alamanno  Acciaivoli,  who  had 
a  little  recovered  their  fpirits,  and  were  moved  with 
a  juft  indignation,  had  not  made  anfwer,  "  that  if 
other  people  had  a  mind  to  retire,  it:  could  not  be 
helped;  but  for  their  own  parts,  they  were  deter- 
mined rather  to  die  like  men,  than  quit  the  Palace, 
or  lay  down  their  authority  before  the  ufual  time. 
This  oppofition  increafed  the  perplexity  of  the  Sig- 
niory, and  the  rage  of  the  People,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  at  laft  the  Gonfalonier,  chufing  rather  to  rcfign 
his  office  in  a  dishonourable  manner,  than  to  main- 
tain it  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  recommended  himfelf 
to  the  protection  of  Tomafo  Strozzi,  who  led  him 
out  of  the  Palace,  and  conducted  him  to  his  own 
Jioufe.  Upon  which,  all  the  reft  of  the  Signiory 
thought  fit  to  follow  the  example  of  their  Gonfa- 
lonier, and  were  led  away  one  by  one:  fo  that  Nic- 
colo and  Alamanno  feeing  themfelves  left  alone,  and  ' 
thinking  it  would  be  rather  fool-hardinefs  than  pru- 
dence to  Hay  there  any  longer  in  their  circumftances, 
likewife  retired  and  left  the  Palace  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  the  Eight  that  had  been  appointed  to  act 
as  Secretaries  at  War,  who  had  not  yet  laid  down 
their  offices. 

When  the  people  firft  entered  the  Palace,  one  Mi- 
chael di  Lando,  a  Woolcomber,  but  a  bare-footed 
ragged  fellow,  carried  the  Standard  of  Juftice  be- 
fore them  •,  and  after  he  had  got  up  to  the  top  of  the 
fteps,  near  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  Signiory,  who 
were  then  fitting,  he  turned  himfelf  round  to  his  fol- 
lowers, and  faid  to  them,  "  You  fee,  my  friends, 
not  only  the  Palace,  but  the  whole  City  is  in  your 
hands-,  how  would  you  have  them  diipofed  of?" 
Upon  which,  they  unanimoudy  cried  out,  "  that  he 
fhould  be  their  Gonfalonier  and  chief  Magiftrate,  and 
govern  the  Giry  as  he  pleafed "  Michael,  therefore, 
who  was  a  fhrewd  fenfible  fellow,  and  much  more 
obliged  to  Nature  than  Fortune,  readily  accepted  of 
the  government,  with  a  defign,  however*,  to;compofe 
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the.City,  and  pur  an  end  to  all  difturbances  as  fcon 
as  pofnble.  For  thisjDurpofe,  and  to  keep  the  people 
employed,  that  he  might  have  a  little  time  to-digcft 
his  deligns,  he  lent  them  to.  fearch  for  *  Ser  Nuto, 
who  had  been  appointed  Provoft  Marfhal,  or  rather 
Hangman,  by  Lapo  daCaftiglionchio.  And  to  begin 
his  adrniniftration  with  an  appearance  of  Juftice,  as 
he  had  acquired  it  by  favour,  he  caufed  a  Procla- 
mation to  be  iiTued,  that  nobodv  mould  dare  to  burn 
or  plunder  any  man's  honfe  for  the  future:  to  en* 
force  the  obfervance  of  which,  he  ordered  a  Gibbet 
to  be  erected  in  the  great  Piazza.  After  this,  in  or- 
der for  a  further  reform. of  the  City,  he  immediately 
turned  i\\  the  Syndics  of  the  Arts  out  of  their  offices; 
deprived  the  Signiory  and  Colleges  of  their  authority* 
and  burnt  the  old  lmborlations.  In  the  mean- time* 
the  (Mob  had  brought  Ser  Nuto  into  the  Piazza* 
where  th'ey  hung  him  up  by  one  leg  upon  the  Gib'- 
bet ;  and  as  every  one  tore  away  a  joint,  or  a  piece  of 
his  fiefb,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  there  was  nothing 
left  of  hirr>  but  one  of  his  feet.  On  f  he  other  hand* 
the  "Eight  Secretaries  at  War,  thinking  the  govern*. 
fnent  of  the  City  devolved  upon  them,  fwee  the  abk 
dicaiion  of  the  late  Signiory,  had  already  appointed 
a  new  one  :  but  Michael  being  informed  of  it,  fent 
them  word  to  quit  the  Palace"  immediately,  for  he  in- 
tended to  let  every  one  fee  that  he  knew  how  to  gew 
-vern  Florence  without  their  advice  or  afliftance.  He 
then  called  together  ail  the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  and 
appointed  a  new  Signiory,  confiding  of  Eight  mem- 
bers :  four  of  which  were  chofen  out  of  the  Ple- 
beians, two  out  of  the  greater  companies,  and  two 
-more  out  of  the  Icfs.  He  likewife  reformed  the 'other 
'branches  of  the  Magiftracy,  and  divided  it  into  three 
jurifdiclions,  one  of  which  was  to  ad'm  in  liter  juftice 

■ 

*  The  Italian  vt-^rd   lltffere,  or  Miffer  (which   is  a  con?rac"ti::i   of 
it)  is  a  title  of  refpccl  prefixed  to   the  proper   name  of  a    man,  and 
smfwers   to  our  Mr.     But  the   word  Ser,  which  is  it 5 1 i   a  ruriher 
breviation,    is   rather   a   term   of    diminution   and    ir.r\nc-;-;ty,    afnfl 
.fometiraes  of  contempt,  as  we  fay  in  Englilfo  Mafhr  fucii  a  one. 

to 
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to  the  new  Companies,  another  to  the  greater,  and 
a  third  to  the  lets  Arts.  He  gave  the  rents  of  all  the 
'  ihops  upon  the  old  Bridge  to  Sylveftro  de'  Medici, 
and  took  the  Podefteria,  or  Bailivvic  of  Empoli,  him- 
fclf:  befides  which,  he  was  very  liberal  to  many  other 
Citizens,  who  had  befriended  the  Plebeians,  not  only 
out  of  gratitude  for  paft  favours,  'but  to  engage  them 
to  fupport  him  in  future  again  It  envy. 

But  in  this  reformation  of  the  Mate,  the  Plebeians 
thought  Michael  had  been  too  partial  to  fome  of  the 
principal  Commoners,  and  that  they  themfeives  had 
not  fuch  a  (hare  in  the  government,  as  was  fufficient 
to  defend,  much  lefs  to  maintain  them  in  it  •,  where- 
fore, according  to  their  ufual  infoience,  they  again 
took  arms  and  ran  in  a  tumultuous  manner  under 
their  Colours  into  the  Piazza,  calling  to  the  Signiory 
to  come  out  upon  the  Ringheria,  there  to  deliberate 
upon  new  matters,  which  they  had  to  propofe  to  them 
for  their  own  fecurity,  and  the  good  of  the  public. 
But  Michael  being  well  acquainted  with  their  arro- 
gance, and  not  caring  to  exafperate  them  too  far,  be- 
fore he  knew  what  their  demands  were,  gently,  repri- 
manded them  for  applying  in  fo  clamorous  a  manner, 
exhorting  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  alluring 
them,  that  they  fhould  find  the  Signiory  ready  to  com- 
ply with  any  thing  that  was  reasonable;  but  that  it 
Avas  not  confident' with  their  dignity  to  fuffer  it  to  be 
extorted  from  them  by  compulsion.  This  anfwer  fo 
enraged   the   multitude   againft  thofe   in   the  Palace, 

DO  * 

that  they  crtw  off  to  a  place  near  St.  Mary's  new 
Church,  where  they  appointed  eight  heads  over  them, 
with  other  Subordinate  Officers  and  Magistrates,  to 
give  them  more  dignity  and  reputation  :  fo  that  the 
city  had  now  two  Tribunals,  and  was  governed  by 
two  din* met  administrations.  Thefe  heads  refolved 
amongft  themfeives,  that  eight  perfons,  to  be  chofen 
by  their  own  new  'Companies,  mould  always  refide 
with  the  Signiory  in  the  Palace,  and  that  whatfoever 
was  refolved  on  by  the  others,  mould  not  pafs  into  a 
law3  till  it  had  their  affent.     They  took  away  all  ho- 

O  4  Hours* 
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nours  and  emoluments  which  had  been  granted  to 
Sylveftro  de'  Medici,  and  Michael  di  Lando,  in  their 
former  deliberations  ;  and  afiigned  places  and  penfions 
to  feveral  of  their  own  partifans,  the  better  to  fupport 
the  dignity  of  their  refpective  offices.  After  they  had 
come  to  thefe  reiblutions,  to  make  them  more  effec- 
tual, they  fent  two  deputies  to  the  Signiory,  who 
were  to  infill  upon  having  them  confirmed  by  the 
Councils,  and  to  threaten  them  with  violence  in  cafe 
it  mould  be  refufed.  Thefe  deputies,  accordingly, 
delivered  the  fubftance  of  their  Commiffion  to  the 
Signiory,  with  much  boldnefs  and  prefumption,  re- 
proaching the  Gonfalonier  with  the  authority  they  hacj 
conferred  on  him,  the  favours  he  had  received  from 
them,  the  ingratitude,  and  fupercilious  manner  in 
which  he  had  fince  behaved ;  and  concluded  their 
fpeech  with  fuch  menaces,  that  Michael,  not  able  to 
bear  with  fo  intolerable  a  degree  of  iniblence  any  lon- 
ger, determined  (with  a  refolution  more  fuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  new  office,  than  the  meannefs  of 
his  birth)  to  chaftife  this  height  of  audacioufnefs  in 
an  exemplary  manner  ;  and  having  drawn  a  fword 
which  he  had  by  his  fide,  after  he  had  given  them  fe- 
deral cuts  with  it,  he  fent  them  tied  neck  and  heels 
to  prifon. 

As  "Too n  as  the  Plebeians  heard  of  this,  they  were 
'  enflamed  to  the  laft  degree,  and  refolved  to  ufe  vio- 
lence to  obtain  their  ends,  now  other  means  had  fail- 
ed :  for  which  purpofe,  they  moved  forwards  in  a 
furious  and  diforderly  manner,  directly  towards  the 
Palace  with  a  defign  to  force  their  way  into  it.  Mi- 
chael in  the  mean  time,  apprehending  the  confequence 
of  what  he  had  done,  determined  to  be  before  hand 
with  them,  thinking  it  more  honourable  to  ftrike  the 
firft  blow,  than  to  flay  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of 
the  Palace,  till  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  and 
forced  to  fneak  out  of  it,  as  the  late  Gonfalonier  had 
done  to  his  great  mortification  and  difgTace.  He 
therefore  affcmbled  a  considerable  body  of  the  Citi- 
zens, who  now   began  to  repent  of  their  folly,  and 

P«t- 
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putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them  on  horfeback, 
Jie  proceeded  towards  St.  Mary's  with  an  intent  to  en- 
gage the  Multitude.  The  Plebeians  likewife,  as  we 
have  juft  faid,  had  already  determined  to  attack  him, 
and  were  moving  forward  towards  the  Palace  at  the 
fame  juncture  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  as  each  fide  hap- 
pened to  take  a  different  route,  they  did  not  meet  by 
the  way.  Upon  which,  Michael  turning  back  again, 
and  finding  the  Mob  had  got  pofleffion  of  the  Piazza, 
and  were  going  to  make  an  aflault  upon  the  Palace, 
inftantly  fell  upon  tl)em  and  dilperfed  them,  driving 
fome  of  them  quite  out  of  the  City,  and  forcing  the 
reft  to  throw  away  their  arms  and  hide  themfelves. 
This  victory  put  an  end  to  the  tumult;  a  victory 
gained  entirely  by  the  magnanimity  and  good  conduct 
.of  the  Gonfalonier,  who  upon  this  occafion,  {hewed 
himfelf  in  valour,  generality,  and  prudence,  far  fu- 
perior  to  any  other  Citizen,  and  well  deferves  to  be 
numbered  amongft  thofe  few  that  have  been  real  be- 
nefactors to  their  Country.  For  if  he  had  been  of 
aji  ambitious  or  felf-interefted  difpoOtion,  the  Re,- 
publick  muft  have  totally  loft  its  liberty,  and  relapfecl 
into  a  more  intolerable  degree  of  fervitude  than  it  was 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Athens.  But  his 
integrity  would  not  fuffer  him  to  cheriHi  any  defigti 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  the  public, 
and  his  prudence  taught  him  to  conduct  himfelf  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  not  only  gained  him  the  firft  place 
and  confidence  of  his  own  party,  but  enabled  him  to 
triumph  over  that  of  his  enemies.  Thefe  proceed- 
ings (truck  a  terror  into  the  Plebeians,  and  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  better  fort  of  people,  who  could  not 
help  wondering  at  their  own  ftupidity,  that  after  they 
had  fuppreffed  the  pride  of  the  Nobility,  they  could 
fo  patiently  fubmit  to  be  infuked  by  the  very  dregs 
and  refufe  of  the  city. 

When  Michael  obtained  this  victory  over  the  Ple- 
beians, the  new  Signiory  was  already  appointed,  two 
of  whom  were  of  fo  bafe  and  abject  condition,  that 
every  one  feemed  defirous  to  rid  themfelves  of  fuch 

infa- 
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infamous  Magiflrates :  fo  that  on  the  firft  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  new  Signiory  entered  upon  the  Magi- 
ftracy,  and  the  others  were  coming  out  of  the  Palace 
Gate,  there  began  to  be  an  uproar  in  the  Piazza, 
which  was  full  of  armed  men,  who  (homed  out  with 
one  voice,  cc  that  they  would  have  no  Plebeians  in 
the  Signory."  The  reft  of  the  Signiory  therefore,  in 
order  to  appeafe  them,  degraded  their  two  afTociates, 
one  of  whom  was  named  Tira,  and  the  other  Bai 
cio,  and  chofe  Georgio  Scali  and  Francilco  di  Mi- 
chaele  in  their  room.  They  likewife  difiolved  the 
Plebeian  Companies,  and  deprived  all  thole  of  their 
offices  that  had  any  connexion  with  them,  except  l 
chael  di  Lando,  Ludovico  di  Puccio,  and  fome  few 
others  of  the  belt  of  them  :  and  in  the  laft  place, 
they  divided  the  fubordinate  Magiftracy  into  two  fe- 
parate  jurifdi&ions,  one  of  which  was  to  prefide  over 
the  greater  Arts,  and  the  other  over  the  lefs.  For  [he 
Signiory,  it  was  only  provided  in  general,  that  five  of 
that  body  mould  bedrawn  out  of  the  lefs  Companies 
and  four  out  of  the  greater  y  and  the  Gonfalonier  al- 
ternately out  of  each. 

In  this  manner  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  was  re- 
eftabHfhed  for  that  time  :  and  though  the  government' 
of  the  republick  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Plebeians,  yet  the  lower  Companies  had'  more  power 
than  the  chief  Commoners,  who  were  forced,  how- 
ever to  be  content  with  what  they  had,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  the  Arts,  and  to  deprive  the  Plebeians  of  their 
countenance  and  affiftance.  Several  others  likewife 
that  wifhed  to  fee  thofe  kept  down,  who,  under  the 
name  of  the  Guelph  party,  had  treated  many  of  their 
fellow  Citizens  with  fuch  infolence  and  indignity,  re- 
joiced at  this  regulation  •,  and  as  Georgio  Scali,  Be- 
nedetto AJberti,  Sylvefrro  de'  Medici,  and  Tomalb 
Strozzi  were  the  principal  of  thofe  who  favoured  and 
promoted  it,  they  became  in  a  manner  the  chief  c 
vernors  of  the  city.  Thefe  proceedings,  however, 
and  this  new  model  of  government  revived  the  old 
divifions  betwixt  the  more  considerable  Commoners 

and 
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and  the  lower  fort  of  Mechanicks,  which  had  firfl 
been  occafioned  by  the  ambition  of  the  Ricci  and  Al- 
bizi  :  and  becaufe  they  afterwards  produced  terrible 
confequenefs,  and  we  fhall  often  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  them  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  we  mall 
henceforward  diltinguim  thefe  two  factions  by  the 
Names  of  the  Popular  and  the  Plebeian. 

This  constitution  of  government  lafted  three  years, 
a  period  which,  though  fhort,  abounded  with  Exe- 
cutions and  Banishments :  for  as  thofe  that  were 
■chiefly  concerned  in  the  administration  well  "knew 
there  were  great  numbers  of  Malecontents  both  within 
the  city  and  without  it,  they  lived  in  perpetual  fear 
and  alarm.  The- difaffected  within  the  walls,  either 
actually  did,  or  were  fuppofed  to  cabal  daily  againft 
the  State;  and  thole  without,  being  no  longer  under 
any  restraint,  were  continually  raifing  disturbances 
abroad  by  the  affiftance  of  foreign  Princes  or  Repub- 
lics, fometimes  in  one  part,  fometimes  in  another. 

There  was  then  at  Bologna  one  Giannozzo  da  Sa- 
lerno, a  commander  employed  in  the  fervice  of  Carlo 
Durazzo  (a  defcendant  from  the  Royal  Family  of  Na- 
ples) who  dellgning,  if  poffible,  to  wreft  that  King- 
dom out  of  the  hands  of  Queen  Giovanna,  kept  this 
general  in  pay  at  the  expence  of  Pope  Urban,  be- 
twixt whom  and  the  Queen  there  had  lately  been  great 
contefts.  There  was  likewife  a  vait -number- of  the 
Florentine  exiles  in  Bologna  at  the  fame  time,  who 
held  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  him  and  his  mafter 
Carlo,  which  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  the  governors 
of  Florence,  as  they  were  the  more  eafily  prevailed 
upon  thereby  to  give  credit  to  the  malicious  reports 
that  were  raifed  of  fuch  Citizens  as  they  fufpected  be-^ 
fore.  In  the  mean  time5  whilst  the  Magistrates  were 
under  thefe  apprehenfions,  they  received  intelligence 
that  Giannozzo  was  actually  to  march  towards  Flo- 
rence at  the  head  of  the  exiles,  and  that  many  within 
the  Walls  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  at  his  arrival 
there  and  deliver  up  the  city  to  him.  Upon  this  ./in- 
formation, numbers  were  accufed ;  the  chief  of  whom 
1  were 
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were  Pietro  degli  Albizi,  Carlo  and  Philippo  Strozzi, 
Cipriano   Man^ioni,  Jacopo  Sacchetti,  Donato  Bar- 
badori,  and  Giovanni  Anfelmi,  who   were   all   com- 
mitted to  priion,  except  Carlo  Strozzi,  and  he  fled. 
Befides  which,  the  Signiory  ordered   Tomafo  Strozzi 
and  Benedetto  Alberti  to  patrole  the  city  with  fome 
Companies  of  the  Militia,  in   order  to  deter  any  one 
from  rifing  in  favour  of  the  enemy.     After  the  Pri- 
foners  had  been  examined  and  nothing  criminal  could 
be  proved  againft  them,  the  Magistrate  was  going  to 
acquit  and  difcharge  them  :    upon   which,  their  ene- 
mies immediately  called  the  people  together  and  raifed 
fuch  a  ferment  by  their  clamours  and  calumnies,  that 
he  was  forced  to  pafs  fentence  of  death  upon  them.  I 
And  though  Pietro  degli  Albizi   had   been  more  ho-l 
noured  and  ndpecled  in  Florence  for  a  long  courfe  of  I 
years  than  any  other  Citizen  of  his  time-,  yet  neither! 
the  clearnefs  of  fuch  an  eftablifhed  reputation,  nor  the^ 
fplendor  of  his  family  availed  him  any  thing.     It  hap-f 
pened  not  long  before,    whilft  he  was  regaling   his  ^ 
fellow  Citizens  one  day  at  a  great  entertainment  which 
he  had  made  for  them,  that  fome  perfon  unknown! 
(perhaps  a  true  friend   with  a  defign   to  put  him  in 
mind  of  moderation  in  fo  remakable  a  degree  of  prof-'t 
perky,  or  very  likely  it  might  be  an  enemy,  who  did 
it  to  terrify  him  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  fudden 
change,  when  he  confidered  the  volubility  of  fortune) 
fent  him  a  falver  of  fweetmeats  and  amongft  them  a 
large  nail,  which  being  obferved  and  handed  about 
the  table  from  one  to  another,  was  whimfically  inter- 
preted as  an  admonition  to  nail  down   the  wheel  ol 
fortune  now  he  was  got  to  the  top  of  it  *  ;  as  it  mud 

*  In  the  confulmip  of  L.  Genutius,  and  L.  iEmilius  Mamercus, 
the  plague  continuing'  to  afflict  the  Romans,  they  had  recourfe  tc 
the  ceremony  of  driving  a  nail,  which  had  never  been  done  before, 
but  to  keep  an  account  of  the  years,  (quia  rarce  per  ea  tempora  li- 
terae  erant,  fays  L\vy)  according  to  an  ancient  Law,  "  that  the 
Great  Prsetor  ihould  drive  a  n?.il  on  the  third  day  of  September.' 
From  that  time  this  political  ceremony  was  turned  into  fuperftition.l 
and  fimple  people  were  made  to  believe,  that  this  action  would  bt 
effectual  to  avert  public  calamities,  or  at  leaft  to  nail  them  down, 

oi 
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of  neceffity  happen,  if  the  rotation  continued,  that 
he  would  fometime  or  other  be  whirled  to  the  bot- 
tom :  and  this  prognostication  was  indeed  fully  ve- 
rified by  his  fudden  fall  and  unfortunate  end. 

Thefe  executions  occafioned  frefli  murmurs  and 
difcontents  in  the  city  :  fo  that  both  thofe  that  'had 
got  the  upper  hand,  and  thole  that  were  depreffed, 
lived  in  continual  fear  and  fufpicion  of  each  other. 
Dreadful  indeed  were  the  confequences  which  flowed 
from  the  apprehenfions  of  the  former ;  a$  every  little 
accident  furnifhed  them  with  a  handle  to  trample  up- 
on their  fellow  Citizens ;  fome  of  whom  they  daily 
either  put  to  death,  admonifhed,  or  fent  into  exile. 
They  likewife  made  feveral  new  laws  to  ftrengthen 
their  hands,  and  keep  thofe  down  of  whom  they  en- 
tertained the  leaft  fuipicion  :  befides  which,  they  ap- 
pointed forty-fix  Commifiloners,  who  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Signiory  were  to  purge  the  Common- 
wealth of  aU  dilaffe&ed  perfons.  Thefe  Commifiloners 
admonifhed  thirty- nine  Citizens,  degraded  feveral  of 
the  higher  rank,  and  exalted  many  of  the  lower:  and 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  any  danger  from  abroad, 
they  took  f  John  Aguto  into   their  pay,  an   Englifh 

and  retard  their  progrefs.  This  nail  was  of  brafs,  and  driven  into 
the  wall  behind  the  Chanel  of  Minerva,  in  the  Capitol,  on  the  right 
band  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus :  and  to  perform  this  ce- 
remony, a  Dictator  was  purpofely  created  Vjd.  Danet  in  voce  Cla- 
vu«,  and  Livy,  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  Probably  this  .might  be  a  cuftom 
amongft  the  Italians  when  this  tranfaclion  happened,  and  derived 
from  the  ancient  Romans  ;  fince  they  have  been  forward  enough  to 
imitate  them  in  many  other  rites  and  modes  of  worfhip,  as  the  late 
Dr.  Middleton  has  fully  (hewn  in  his  letter  from  Rome. 

f  This  John  Aguto,  or  Augut  (as  he  is  corruptly  called  by  the  Ita- 
lians) before- mentioned  in  the  firft  book  of  this  hiftory,  was  Sir 
John  Hawkwood,  au  Englifh  Knight;  who  was  fo  highly  efteemed  in 
Italy  for  his  courage  and  military  conduct,  that  the  Senate  of  Flo- 
rence honoured  him  for  his  extraordinary  merits,  with  an  Equeftrian 
Statue,  and  a  magnificent  monument,  as  a  perpetual  teftimony  of  his 
valour  and  fidelity.  The  Italian  hiftorians  are  full  of  his  great  ex- 
ploits, and  Paolo  Jovio  celebrates  them  in  his  Elogies.  I  fhall  only 
quote  the  four  following  verfes  concerning  him  out  of  Giulio  Fer^ 
roido. 

Hawkwood,  Anglorura  decus,  et  decus,  addite,  genti 
Italica?,  Italico  praslidiumque  folo  ; 

Ut  tumuli  quondam  Fiorenria,  fie  Simulachri 
Virtutem  Jovius  donat  h'onore  tuam. 

Com- 
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Commander  of  very  great  reputation,  who  had  been 
many  years  in  the  fervice  of  the  Pope  and  other  Ita- 
lian Princes.  Their  apprehensions  from  abroad  chiefly 
arofe  from  the  intelligence  they  had  received  that 
Carlo  Durazzo  was  railing  a  powerful  army  to  invade 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  as  it  was  given  out,  and 
that  he  had  a  great  number  of  the  Florentine  exiles 
under  his  banners.     But  to  guard  againft  the  danger 

Kawkwood,  whom  England  boa fts  her  flouted  fon, 
And  glad  Italians  their  Preferver  own; 
A  (lately  tomb  as  grateful  Florence  gave, 
•  So  learned  Tovio  does  thy  picture  lave. 

This  renowned  Knight  thus  celebrated  abroad,  was  neglected  and 
bad  no  honours  paid  to  his  memory  at  home;  except  that  fome  of  ; 
his    fellow   foldiers    and  followers  in  the  foreign,  wars,    founded    a 
chauntry  for  him  at  Caftle   Henningham,  in   Ellex,-  the  place  of  his  11 
birth,    and   for  two  of  his   Companions,  John  Oliver,  and  Thomas  I 
Newington,  Efquires.     Via.  Camden's  Britannia,  Vol.  i.  p.  240.     Se- 
cond Edit,  by  Bifhop  Gibfon. 

The  account  given  of  him  by  Collier,  is  as  follows:  "  He  was  bora 
at  Sibble  Henningham,  in   Ellex,  in  the   reign  of  Edward  IIT.     His 
Extraction  was  mean,  his  Education  fuitable,  but   his  improvement 
in  arms  wonderful.     His  father   was   Gilbert  Hawkwood,  a  Tanner, 
who  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  Taylor,    in  London.     But  being 
preffed  into  the  King's  fervice  in  his  French  wars,  he  behaved  him- 
feiffo  valiantly,  that   it  was  not  long   before  he  got  a  company  of 
Foot,  and   was   afterwards  knighted  for  fome  good  Cervices.     Ho\v« 
ever,  as  a  peace   was  concluded  foon   after  betwixt  the  two  Crowns, 
and  his  eflate  was  not  fufrkient  to  maintain  his  Title  with  dignity,  he 
went  into   Italy  with  fome  Englifh  forces  to  advance  his  fortune. 
There  he   ferved  firlt,  with   good   fuccefs,  under  John,  Marquis  of 
Montferrat ;    next,    under  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  at   the    folli- 
citation  of  Bernabo,  the  Duke's  brother;  with  whom  he  was  in  fuch 
efleem  for  his  fuccefsful  valour,  that  he  gave  him  Domitia,  his  Daugh- 
ter, in   marriage,  with  a  dower  fuitable  to  her  birth.     This  alliance 
fpread  his  fame  far  and   near,   chiefly  throughout  Italy  :   yet  either 
■upon  further  hopes,   or  fome  difguft,   he  quitted  the  fervice  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.     Afterwards  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  the  Pope  made  him  commander  in  chief  of  his  forces. 
in   an    expedition    for   the    recovery   of   part  of    Provence,     whici 
bad  revolted  from  him."    When  he  had  effected  this,   he   entered  intc 
the  pay  of  the  Florentines,  whom  he  ferved  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  be 
was  looked  upon  as  the  beft  foldier  of  that  age.     He  died  at  Flo- 
rence in   a  very  advanced   age,  Anno  1394,   and  in   the  18th  of  Ri 
chard  II.     The  Florentines,  to  perpetuate  the   memory  of  his  great, 
exploits',  and  faithful  fervice  to   their  Hate,  honoured   him   w;th  r 
Statue  and  a   furnptuous  Monument.     His  friends  alfo  railed  him  one 
of  Stone  at  Sibble  Henningham,  arched  over  with  a  reprefenlatibn  0 
Hawks  flying  in  a  wood,   in  ailuficn  to  his  name.     But  it  is  now  ut- 
terly deftroyed  by  time.     He  had  a  Sen  named  John,  born  in  Italy 
who  was  Knighted,  and  naturalized  in  the  reign  cf  Henry  IV. 
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with  which  they  were  threarned  from  that  quarter, 
they  not  only  put  their  Militia  in  good  order,  but 
raifed  a  large  fum  of  money  ;  and  when  Carlo  had 
advanced  as. far  as  Arezzo,  they  made  him  a  prefent 
of  forty  thoufand  Ducats,  upon  a  promife  that  he 
would  not  moled  them.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
in  his  march  to  invade  the  territories  of  Queen  Gio- 
vanna,  and  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  thcKin^- 
dom  of  Naples,  he  lent  her  prifoner  into  Hungary. 
But  this  fuccefs  alarmed  the  governors  of  Florence 
(till  more,  who  could  not  flatter  themfelves  that  the 
new  King  would  have  a  greater  regard  to  their  bribe, 
than  the  alliance  which  had  always  fubfifted  betwixt 
his  family  and  the  faction  of  the  Guelphs,  whom  they 
had  fo  grievoufly  oppreiTed. 

Thefe  fufpicions  growing  fhonger  and  ftronger 
every  day,  made  them  behave  with  more  rigour  toi 
the  other  party  :  a  manner  of  proceeding  that  only 
ferved  to  multiply  their  difcontents,  and  to  increafe, 
inftead  of  allaying  their  own  fears,  which  were  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  infolence  of  Georgio  Scali  and 
Tomafo  Strozzi,  whofe  authority  was  much  fuperior  l 
to  that  of  the  Magiftrates ;  and  therefore  they  all 
ftood  in  great  awe  of  thofe  two  Citizens,  as  they 
knew  it  was  in  their  power,  if  they  mould  join  the 
Plebeians,  to  turn  them  entirely  out  of  the  admi- 
niftration.  This  intemperate  and  tyrannical  manner' 
of  governing  began  to  grow  intolerable,  not  only 
to  all  good  Citizens,  but  even  to  the  feditious  them- 
felves -,  and  it  was  not  poffible  that  the  arrogance  of 
Georgio  Scali  in  particular  could  be  long  fupported. 
It  happened  accordingly  foon  after,  that  fome  of  his 
informers  accufed  one  Giovanni  di  Cambio  of  con- 
fpiring  againft  the  State  :  but  as  he  was  found  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  that  was  laid  to  his  charge,  the 
Magiftrate,  who  was  then  the  Captain  of  the  people, 
adjudged  that  the  accufer  mould  fuffer  the  fame  pu- 
nifhment  that  would  have  been  inflicted  upon  Cambio 
if  he  had  been  proved  guilty.  Georgio  therefore 
perceiving  that  all  his  authority  and  interceffions  for 

him 
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him  were  in  vain,  went  together  with  Tomafo  Strozzi 
at  the  head  of  a  Mob  which  they  had  railed,  and 
having  refcued  him  by  force,  they  plundered  the  Cap- 
tain's Palace  and  obliged  him  to  hide  him/elf  for  fear 
of  being  murdered.  This  outrage  fo  highly  difgufted 
the  whole  city,  that  his  enemies  thought  they  had 
now  a  fair  opportunity  not  only  of  wreaking  their  own 
private  revenge  upon  him,  but  of  delivering  the 
Commonwealth  out  of  his  hands  and  the  hands  of 
the  Plebeians,  who  had  fo  unmercifully  tyrannized 
over  it  for  the  fpace  of-  three  years.  And  this  defign 
was  not  a  little  promoted  by  the  Captain's  behaviour, 
who  went  directly  to  the  Signiory  as  foon  as  the  tu- 
mult was  over,  and  told  them,  "  that,  as  they  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  confer  that  office  upon  him, 
he  had  accepted  it  with  pleafure,  upon  a  prefumption 
that  he  was  to  ferve  good  and  virtuous  men,  and  who 
would  have  taken  arms,  if  neceffary,  to  favour  the 
courfe  of  juftice,  and  not  to  obftruct  it.  But  fince 
he  had  feen  enough  of  their  manner  of  governing  the 
city  and  behaving  themfeives,  that  poll  which  he  had 
fo  chearfully  accepted  in  hopes  of  advancing  his  own 
fortune  and  reputation  as  well  as  ferving  the  Com* 
monweakh,  he  mould  much  more  chearfully  refign, 
to  avoid  further  danger  and  fave  himfelf  from  utter 
ruin."  Upon  this,  fome  of  the  Signiory,  after  they 
had  perfuaded  the  Captain  to  continue  in  his  office,  by 
giving  him  fair  words  and  promifing  they  would 
take  care  that  he  mould  not  only  be  indemnified 
for  the  lofs  he  had  already  fuftained,  but  that  he 
fhould  live  in  fecurity  for  the  future,  immediately 
entered  into  a  confultation  with  fuch  of  the  Citizens 
as  they  thought  wifhed  well  to  their  country  and 
were  the  leaft  fufpected  of  riifaMection  •,  in  which  it 
was  concluded  that  now  or  never  would  be  the  time 
to  deliver  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  Scali  and  the 
Plebeian  faction,  as  he  had  alienated  the  affections 
of  the  generality  by  this  lad  enormity.  They  re- 
folved  therefore  to  make  ufe  of  the  opportunity  be- 
fore the  paffions  of  the  people  fubfided,  well  know- 
ing 
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ing  that  the  favour  of  the  multitude  is  foon  loft  and 
as  loon  regained  by  any  little  accidental  circumftance. 
And  to  conduct  the  affair  to  a  happy  ifTue,  they 
thought  it  absolutely  necefTary  to  draw  Benedetto  Al- 
,  berti  into  a  concurrence  with  their  defign,  without 
whofe  aftiftance  the  undertaking  feemed  too  ralh  and 
dangerous. 

Benedetto,  tho'  a  man  of  immenfe  fortune,  was  yet 
very  humane,  flridr.  in  his  morals- and  principles,  a 
fteady  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  difgufted  at  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the 
government :  fo  that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  en- 
ease  him  in  any  meafures  that  might  contribute  to  the 

DO  V  C-  t 

downfall  of   Scali.     For    as    the    infolence   and    op- 
prefilon  of  the  principal  Commoners   and  the  Guelph 
faction  had  made  him  their  enemy  and  a  friend  to  the 
Plebeians  :  fo,  when  he  faw  the  latter  purfuing   the 
very   fame    meafures,    he  quickly   detached    himfelf 
from  them,  and  had  not  the  leaft  hand  in  any  of  the 
late  injuries  and  violences   that  had  been  offered   to 
his  fellow  Citizens  \  the   fame   motives,  that  at  firft 
inclined  him  to  take  part  with   the   Plebeians,  after- 
wards determining  him  to  leave  them.     Having  thus 
brought  Benedetto  and   the   Heads   of  the   Arts  into 
their  defign,    they  feized  upon   Georgio  Scali  •,  but 
Tom  alb   Strozzi    made    his   efcape.     The   very  next 
day  he   was  beheaded,    which   ftruck    fuch   a   terror 
into  his  party,  that  not  fo  much  as  one  of  them  of- 
fered to  ilir   in  his   favour,  though  they  crowded   in 
great  numbers  to  fee   his  execution.      When  he  came 
to  furfer  death  in  the  face  of  that   very  people  which 
had  fo  lately  worfhipped   him  with  a  degree   of  ido- 
latry, he  could  not  help  complaining  of  the  hardnefs 
of  his  deftiny  and   the   wickednefs  of  thofe  Citizens, 
who,  by  their  opprefTions,  had   forced   him  to  court 
and  carefs   a   Rabble  in   which   he   found  there  was 
neither  honour  nor  gratitude.     /.  nd  feeing  Benedetto 
Alberti  at  the  head  of  the  guards  that  furrounded  the 
fcaffbld,    he   turned   himfelf  towards   him   and   faid, 
"  Can  you  too,  Benedetto,  Hand   tamely  by,  and  lee 
Vol.  I.  F  me 
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me  murdered  in  this  vile  manner  ?  I  afiure  you,  if 
you  was  in  my  circumftances,  and  I  in  yours,  I 
would  not  fuffer  you  to  be  treated  fo :  but,  remem- 
ber that  I  tell  you,  this  is  the  laft  day  of  my  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  firft  of  yours."  He  then  bewailed 
his  own  folly  in  having  trufted  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
Plebeians,  which  he  might  well  have  known  is  ever 
liable  to  be  fhaken  and  feduced  by  any  little  fuf- 
picion,  mifreprefentation,  or  blaft  of  envy.  With 
thefe  lamentations  he  ended  his  life  in  the  midft  of 
his  enemies  to  their  great  exultation  :  after,  which, 
fome  of  his  chief  Confidants  were  alfo  put  to  death 
and  their  bodies  dragged  through  the  ftreets  by  the 
people. 

His  death  threw  the  whole  city  into  a  ferment :  for, 
during  the  execution,  many  of  the  Citizens  had  taken-: 
arms  in  favour  of  the  Signiory  and  Captain  of  the 
people  ;  and  many  others  to  gratify  their  own  revenge 
or  private  ends.     And  as  the  city  was  full  of  different 
humours,  almoft  every  one  had  a  feparate  view,  and 
was  eager  to  accomplifh  it  before  he  laid  down  his 
arms.     The  ancient  Nobility,  now  called  Grandees, 
could  not  bear  to  live  any  longer  without  fome  fhare 
in  the  public  honours,  and  exerted  their  utmoft  ef 
forts  to  recover  them :  for  which  purpofe,  they  en- 
deavoured to  have  the  Captains  of  the  Arts  reftorec 
to  their  former  authority.     The  Heads  of  the  popu 
lar  faction  and  the  greater  Arts  were  difgufted  tha 
the  government  of  the   ftate  was  fhared   in   commoi 
with  them  by  the  inferior  Arts  and  Plebeians :  the  in 
ferior  Arts,  inftead  of  giving  up  any  part  of  thei 
authority,  were  very  defirous  to  increafe  it :  and  th 
Plebeians  were  afraid  of  having  their  new  Companie 
diffolved.     From  thefe  different  views  and  appreher 
fions  it  came  to  pafs,  that  there  was   nothing  to  b 
feen  in  Florence  but  tumults  for  the  fpace  of  a  who1 
year :     for  fometimes   the  Grandees,    fometimes  tr 
greater,  fometimes  the  lefs   Arts,  and  fometimes  th. 
Plebeians  were  in  an   uproar  •,  and  it  often  happene 
that  they  all  took  arms  at  the  fame  time  in  differei 

par 
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parts  of  the  city.     So  that  there  were  frequent  fkir- 
mifhes  and  frays  betwixt  them  and  the  guards  of  the 
Palace  :  for  the  Signiory  fometimes  by  oppofing,  and 
fometimes  by  giving   way  to   them,  endeavoured   by 
all  poflible  means  to  find  fome  remedy  for  fuch  de- 
tractions.    At   laft   however,    after  two  Conferences 
had  been  held,  and  two  Balias  inftituted   for  the  re- 
formation of  the  city,  after  many  mifchiefs  and  more 
dangers  and    troubles,    a  form  of  government  was 
eftablifhed  for  the  future  ;  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  all  fuch  mould  be  recalled  as  had  been   baniflied 
fince  Sylveftro  de'  Medici  was  Gonfalonier.     That  all 
offices  and  appointments   which  had   been   conferred 
by  the  Balia  of  1378  mould  be  abolilhed  :  That  the 
two  new  Companies  mould   be  diffolved,  and  their 
individuals  reincorporated  into  their  refpeclive  Arts  : 
That  the  inferior  Arts  mould  not  chufe  any  Gonfa- 
lonier  di  Giuftizia  :    That  inftead  of  enjoying  one 
half  of  the  public  honours,  they  mould   now  be  li- 
mited to  one  third,  and  thofe  too  of  the  lower  rank. 
So  that  the  Popular  Nobility  and  the  Guelphs  re- 
affumed  their  fuperiority  in  the  Government  of  the 
State-,  and  the  Plebeians  were  utterly  difpofTeiTed  of         ^- 
it,    after  they   had  held  it  from  the  year   1378  till  /$'*' 
138:,  at  which  time  this  revolution  happened.  f$¥t 

The  new  adminiftration  however  was  no  lefs  griev- 
ous and  opprefiive  to  the  Citizens  at  firft  than  that 
of  the  Plebeians  had  been  :  for  feveral  of  the  Popular 
"Nobility,  who  had  fhewn  themfelves  the  forwarded 
in  fupporting  the  people,  and  many  of  the  Heads  of 
the  Plebeians  were  banilhed  :  amongft  the  red  was 
Michael  di  Lando,  whom  neither  the  remembrance 
of  his  former  great  merit  and  authority  in  retraining 
the  fury  of  the  populace  when  they  were  fo  licen- 
tioufly  plundering  the  city,  nor  any  other  consider- 
ation, was  fufficient  to  protect  from  the  refentment  of 
the  governing  party.  Such  was  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen  for  his  former  fervices  !  and  from  this 
impolitic  manner  of  proceeding  in  Princes  and  Go- 
vernors of  Commonwealths,  k- happens  that  men  na- 
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turally  growing  difgufted  at  their  ill-timed  feverity 
and  ingratitude,  often  incur  their  difpleafure  before 
they  are  aware  of  it.  Accordingly,  as  luch  executions 
and  banifhments  had  ever  been  difapproved  of  by  Be- 
nedetto Alberti,  he  could  not  help  blaming  the  au- 
thors of  thole  that  had  lately  happened,  both  in  pub« 
lie  and  in  private  company.  Upon  which  the  go- 
vernment began  to  grow  fufpicious  of  him  as  a  fa- 
vourer of  the  Plebeian  party,  and  one  that  had  con- 
tented to  the  death  of  Georgio  Scali,  not  out  of  any 
real  difapprobation  of  his  conduct,  but  that  he  might 
the  more  eafily  get  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
own  hands.  His  daily  converfation  and  behaviour 
increafed  their  fufpicions  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
kept  a  ftrict  watch  over  him,  and  refolved  to  take  the 
firft  opportunity  of  ruining  him. 

Whilft  they  lived  in  this  manner  at  home,  they 
did  not  fuffer  much  from  abroad,  though  indeed  they 
were  not  altogether  without  their  alarms.  For  about 
this  time  Lewis  of  Anjou  came  into  Italy  with  an  army 
to  drive  Carlo  Durazzo  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
and  to  reinftate  Queen  Giovanna.  His  arrival  threw 
the  Florentines  into  no  little  perplexity  :  for  Carlo  as 
their  old  friend  and  Ally  demanded  their  affiftance; 
whilft  Lewis  on  the  other  hand,  infilled  upon  their 
ftanding  neutral  if  they  expected  any  future  favour 
or  good  offices  from  him.  That  they  might  feem 
willing  therefore  to  oblige  Lewis,  they  discharged 
Sir  John  Hawkwood  from  their  fervice  :  and  at  the 
fame  time,  to  affift  Carlo,  they  prevailed  upon  his 
Ally  Pope  Urban  to  take  that  commander  into  his 
pay.  This  double  dealing  was  exceedingly  refented 
by  Lewis,  who  ealily  law  through  it :  fo  that  when 
frefh  fuccours  arrived  in  Tufcany  from  France,  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  Carlo  in 
Puglia,  he  joined  the  exiles  from  Arezzo,  and  having 
forced  his  way  into  that  town  by  their  affiftance,  he 
drove  out  the  governing  party  there  which  adhered  to 
Carlo.  He  likewife  derermined  to  have  changed  the 
government  cf  Florence,  but  was  prevented  by  death, 

which 
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which  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs  in  Puglia  and  Tuf- 
cany  ;  for  Carlo  then  firmly  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  a 
Kingdom  which  he  had  in  a  manner  given  up  for 
loft :  and  the  Florentines,  who  were  fomething  du- 
bious, whether  they  mould  be  able  to  defend  their 
own  city,  refolved  to  make  themfelves  matters  of 
Arezzo,  which  they  bought  of  the  garrifon  that  Lewis 
had  left  in  poiTefiion  of  it.  After  Carlo  had  tho- 
roughly fettled  himfelf  in  Puglia,  he  left  his  wife 
there  with  his  two  children,  Ladiflaus  and  Giovanna 
(as  we  have  elfewhere  related)  and  went  to  take  pof- 
felTion of  Hungary,  which  Kingdom  had  devolved  to 
him  by  right  of  inheritance,  but  died  there  foon  after 
he  was  crowned. 

Greater  rejoycings  never  were  feen  in  any  city,  even 
for  a  victory  of  their  own,  than  there  were  in  Flo- 
rence, both  in  public  and  in  private,  upon  this  ac- 
quisition •,  many  families  keeping  open  houfes,  and 
vying  with  the  public  in  the  pomp  and  extravagance 
of  their  entertainments.  But  none  of  them  were  to 
be  compared  to  thofe  made  by  the  family  of  the  Al- 
berti,  the  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  which  were 
fo  far  above  the  condition  of  any  private  perfon,  that 
they  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Prince.  This 
oftentation  excited  much  envy  amongft  their  fellow 
Citizens,  which,  added  to  the  fufpicion  that  the  go- 
vernment had  already  conceived  of  Benedetto,  at 
laft  proved  his  ruin  :  for  they  could  not  quiet  their 
apprehenfions,  whilft  they  thought  he  was  taking 
thefe  fteps  to  reconcile  the  Plebeians  to  him,  in  order 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  city  whenever  he  thought 
proper. 

Whilft  they  were  indulging  thefe  jealoufies,  it  hap- 
pened, that  he  was  drawn  Gonfalonier  of  the  Com- 
panies, and  his  Son-in-law  Philippo  Magalotti,  Gon- 
falonier of  juftice  at  the  fame  time;  an  accident  that 
redoubled  the  fears  of  thofe  in  the  adminiftration, 
who  thought  Benedetto  had  now  much  more  power 
than  was  confident  with  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  :  and 
as  they  were  defirous  to  find  fome  means  of  averting 
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the  danger  they  apprehended  themfelves  in,  without 
noife  or  tumult  if  poflible,  they  fecretly  encouraged 
Befe  Magalotti,  his  enemy  and  competitor,  to  repre- 
fent  to  the  Signiory,  that  Philippo  not  being  fo  old 
as  the  Law  required  in  the  perfon  that  filled  that  of- 
fice, neither  ought  nor  could  be  admitted  to  it.  Up- 
on this,  the  affair  was  brought  before  the  Signiors, 
part  of  whom  out  of  hatred,  and  the  relt  for  the  fake 
of  peace  and  quietnefs,  adjudged  him  unqualified  to 
hold  that  dignity  :  after  which,  Bardo  Mancini  was 
drawn  in  his  room,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Plebeian 
faction,  and  no  lefs  inveterate  againft  Benedetto.  No 
fooner  was  this  man  in  pofTefiion  of  his  office,  but  he 
called  a  Balia  for  the  reformation  of  the  State  •,  by 
the  authority  of  which,  Benedetto  was  fent  into  exile, 
and  all  the  reft  of  his  family  admonifhed,  except  An« 
tonio.  Before  his  departure  he  called  all  his  friends 
together,  and  feeing  them  very  forrowful  and  deject- 
ed, he  took  his  leave  of  them  in  this  manner : 

"  You  fee,  my  dear  friends  and  fellow  Citizens, 
in  what  manner  fortune  has  contrived  my  ruin,  and 
how  fhe  (till  threatens  you  :  at  which,  neither  you  nor 
I  ought  to  be  at  all  furprized,  fince  it  is  almoft  al- 
ways the  Lot  of  thofe  who  endeavour  to  maintain 
their  integrity,  in  wicked  and  corrupt  times,  and  to 
fupport  that  which  the  generality  are  defirous  to  pull 
down.  The  love  of  my  Country  firft  induced  me  to 
join  with  Sylveftro  de'  Medici ;  and  afterwards  to  fe- 
parate  myfelf  from  Georgio  Scali.  From  the  fame 
principle  I  could  not  forbear  cenfuring  the  proceed- 
ings of  thole  that  are  now  at  the  Helm,  who,  hav- 
ing nobody  to  chaltife  them,  are  likewife  defirous  to 
get  rid  of  every  one  that  dares  to  reprehend  them.  I 
cheerfully  fubmit  to  banifhment,  if  I  am  doomed  to 
it,  only  to  free  them  from  the  awe  they  ftand  in  of 
me,  and  not  of  me  only,  but  of  every  one,  who, 
they  are  confcious,  has  an  eye  upon  their  tyrannical 
and  licentious  proceedings.  On  my  own  account  I 
am  not  much  concerned  ;  for  that  reputation  with 
which  I  was  honoured  whilft  my  Country  was  free, 
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cannot  be  taken  away  from  me  now  it  is  enflaved ; 
and  the  review  of  my  paft  life  will  always  afford  me 
more  fatisfaction,  than  the  difgrace  of  my  exile  can 
give  me  regret.     It  fills  we  with  concern,  I  confefs, 
to  leave  my  Country  a  prey  to  the  avarice  and  op- 
prefllon  of  a  few  particular   men.     It  grieves   me, 
when  I  reflecT:,  that  this  day,  which  puts  an  end  to 
my  misfortunes,  in  all  probability  will  give  birth  to 
yours,  and  that  the  malevolence  of  fortune  may  fall 
ftill  more  heavy  upon  you  than  it  has  done  upon  me. 
Let  me  exhort  you  however,  not  to  defpair,  but  to 
bear  up  againft  her  frowns,  and  to  behave  yourfelves 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  whenever  you  fall  into  ad* 
verfity,  which  you  may  daily  expect  from  the  prefent 
fituation  of  things,  the  world  may  bear  witnefs  that 
it  is  not  owing  to  any  demerit  of  your  own."     After 
his  departure,  he  ftill  kept  up  the  fame  reputation  of 
piety  and  goodnefs  abroad,  that   he  had  ever  main- 
tained at   home ;    and  going  to  vifit  the   Holy  Se- 
pulchre, he  died  in  his  return  at  Rhodes.     His  bones 
were  brought  back   to  Florence  and  interred  there 
with  the  higheft  honours,  by  thofe  very  people  who 
had  perfecuted  him  whilft  alive  with  fo  much  rancour 
and  inj udice. 

The  family  of  the  AJberti  were  not  the  only  fuf- 
ferers  in  thefe  diftra&ions,  for  many  other  Citizens 
were  either  admonifhed,  or  fent  into  exile  :  amongft 
thofe  that  were  banifhed  were  Pietro  Benini,  Matteo 
Alderotti,  Giovanni  and  Francifco  del  Bene,  Gio- 
vanni Benci,  and  Andrea  Adimari,  befides  a  great 
number  of  the  lower  fort  of  people :  amongft  thofe 
that  were  admoniflied,  were  the  Covoni,  the  Benini, 
the  Rinucci,  the  Formiconi,  the  Corbizi,  the  Man- 
nelli,  and  the  Alderotti.  It  always  had  been  the  cuftom 
to  empower  the  Balia  to  fit  for  a  certain  determinate 
time ;  but  the  Citizens,  who  were  members  of  this, 
having  done  what  they  were  deputed  for  to  the  fatif- 
faction  of  the  State,  were  going  to  break  up  before 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  as  they  thought  it  would 
have  an  appearance  of  modefty  and  difintereftednefs. 
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But  the  people  hearing  of  their  refolution,  ran  in 
arms  to  the  Palace,  and  infilled  that  they  fhould  ba- 
nifh  ahd  admonifh  feveral  others  before  they  refigned 
ttitu'  authority  :  at  which,  the  Signiory  were  exceed- 
ingly offended,  though  they  thought  proper  to  amufe 
the  people  with  fair  words  and  promifes,  till  fuch 
time  as  they  had  got  their  guards  together,  and  were 
ilrong  enough  to  make  them  lay  down  their  arms  by 
force.  However,  to  give  them  fame  fort  of  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  to  diminifh  the  authority  of  the  Plebeians 
ftill  more,  they  made  a  Decree,  by  which  the  third 
part  of  the  public  honours  which  they  before  enjoyed, 
ihould  now  be  reduced  to  a  fourth.  And  that  there 
mi^ht  be  always  two  at  leaft  in  the  Signiory  of  ap- 
proved fidelity  to  the  government,  they  gave  the  Gon- 
falonier di  Giuftizia,  and  four  other  Ckizens,  autho- 
rity to  make  a  frelh  frnborfation,  and  to  put  the  names 
of  a  feleff.  number  of  Citizens  into  a  particular  purfe, 
our.  of  which  two  of  every  new  Signiory  mould  al- 
ways be  drawn. 

Every  thing  being  thus  fettled  in  138 1,  after  a  fe- 
ries  of  troubles  and  convulfions,  which  had  lafted  fix 
years,  the  Florentines  enjoyed  tranquillity  at  home 
till  the  year  1387  :  at  which  time,  Giovanni  Gaieazzo 
Vifconti,  commonly  called  the  Conte  di  Virtu,  im- 
prifoned  his  Uncle  Bernabo,  and  thereby  became  fole 
Lord  of  all  Lombardy.  This  Conte  di  Virtu  thought 
he  could  have  made  himfelf  King  of  Italy  by  force 
of  arms,  as  he  had  made  himfelf  Duke  of  Milan, 
by  treachery  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  began  fo  vigor- 
ous a  war  upon  the  Florentines,  in  the  year  1390, 
and  conducted  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  would 
certainly  have  ruined  them,  if  he  had  not  died  foon 
after.  However,  they  made  a  courageous  and  indeed 
a  wonderful  defence,  confidering  their  State  was  a 
Republic  **  and  the  conclufion  of  the  war  was  not 

*  What  other  advantages  fcever  the  advocates  for  a  republican  form 
of  government  may  alledge  in  its  favour,  when  compared  with  mo- 
narch c  ll  power,  it  is  certain  that  the  former  cannot  exert  itfelf  with 
the  lame  vigour  as  the  latter3  efpecially  in   time  of  war.    And  the 
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fo  fatal  as  the  fury  with  which  it  was  conducted 
feemed  to  threaten.  For  after  the  Duke  had  taken 
Bologna,  Pifa,  Perugia,  and  Siena,  and  was  making 
preparations  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Flo- 
rence, he  wa£  prevented  by  fudden  death  from  en- 
joying the  fruit  of  his  victories,  and  the  Florentines 
delivered  from  the  calamities,  which  otherwife  muft 
have  fallen  upon  them. 

During  the  time  of  this  war  with  the  Duke,  the 
office  of  Gonfalonier  di  Giuftizia  was  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Maib  degli  Albizi,  whom  the  remembrance  Jrl*l6 
of  Pietro's  unfortunate  end  had  made  a  bitter  enemy 
to  the  Alberti,  though  Benedetto  was  now  dead. 
And  as  the  animofities  of  the  Factions  were  not  yet 
extinguifhed,  he  refolved  to  be  revenged  on  the  reft 
of  that  family  before  he  went  out  of  office.  For 
which  purpole,  he  availed  himfelf  of  a  depofition, 
that  had  been  made  by  a  certain  perfon  who  was  ac- 
cufed  of  holding  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  ex- 
iles, in  which  Alberto  and  Andrea  degli  Alberti  were 
named  as  his  accomplices,  and  immediately  taken  into 
cuftody.  Upon  this,  the  whole  city  was  in  fuch  an 
uproar,  that  the  Signiory  having  fufficiently  provided 
for  their  own  defence,  called  the  people  to  a  con- 
more  any  governments  have  of  democracy  in  their  conftitution,  the 
weaker  they  generally  are  in  that  refpe<5r.  Their  deliberations  are 
flow,  their  councils  divided,  and  the  refult  of  them  too  public.  Be- 
fides  which,  they  are  fo  fubjeft  to  tumults  and  faction  and  civil  dif- 
fenfion,  that  they  muft  of  neceffity  be  more  feeble  and  tardy,  either 
in  defending  themfelves,  or  annoying  the  enemy.  They  have  often 
been  fo  fenfible  of  thele  ioconveniencies,  upon  fuch  occafions,  that 
they  have  been  forced  to  create  Dictators,  Stadtholders,  &c.  and. 
put  themfelves  under  the  government  of  one  (ingle  Prince,  or  other 
perfon  vefted  with  abfolute  power  and  authority  for  a  certain  ftated 
time,  as  the  only  means  to  clofe  the  wounds  of  faction,  and  to  give 
more  life  and  vigour  to  the  State.  A  prince  is  to  the  community  what 
the  fpirit  and  foul  are  to  the  body. 

Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infufa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  &  magno  fe  corpore  mifcet. 

Virg.  JEn.  VI.  726. 
One  common  Soul 
Infpires  and  feeds  and  animates  the  whole. 
This  aclive  mind  infufed  thro'  all  the  fpace, 
Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mafs.  Dryden. 
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ference,  appointed  a  new  Balia,  (by  the  authority  of 
which  many  Citizens  were  banifhed)  and  caufed  a 
frefh  imborfation  of  Magiftrates  to  be  made.  Amongft 
thofe  that  they  banifhed  were  almoft  all  the  Alberti ; 
befides  which  many  of  the  Artificers  were  either  ad- 
moniflied  or  put  to  death.  This  tyrannical  manner 
of  proceeding  fo  enraged  the  Arts  and  the  lower  fort 
of  people,  who  now  faw  their  lives  and  honours  fo 
wantonly  taken  away,  that  they  rofe  in  arms,  fome  of 
them  running  to  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace,  and 
others  to  the  houfe  of  Veri  de'  Medici,  who  after  the 
death  of  Sylveftro  was  become  the  Head  of  that  fa- 
mily. In  order  to  footh  thofe  that  were  in  the  Piazza, 
the  Signiory  fent  Rinaldo  Gianfigliazzi  and  Donato 
Acciaivoli  (two  Commoners  that  were  more  accept- 
able to  the  Plebeians  than  any  others)  with  the  co- 
lours of  the  Guelph  faction  and  thole  of  the  people 
in  their  hands.  The  other  party  that  had  repaired 
to  the  houfe  of  Veri  de'  Medici  earnestly  intreated 
him  to  take  the  government  into  his  hands,  and  de- 
liver them  from  the  oppreflion  of  thofe  Citizens  who 
were  daily  endeavouring  to  deftroy  the  Commonwealth 
and  every  good  man  in  it. 

All  writers  that  have  left  any  memoirs  of  the  trans- 
actions of  thofe  times,  unanimouQy  agree,  that  if 
Veri  had  been  as  ambitious  as  he  was  virtuous,  he 
then  might  eafily  have  made  himfelf  abfolute  Lord  of 
the  City  :  for  the  violence  and  grievous  injuries  that 
were  indifcriminately  offered  both  to  the  good  and 
bad,  had  provoked  the  Arts,  and  all  thofe  that  fa- 
voured them,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  only  want- 
ed fomebody  to  lead  them  on  to  fatiate  their  revenge. 
Amongft  feveral  others  that  advifed  him  to  take  the 
fole  government  of  the  Republic  into  his  hands,  An- 
tonio de'  Medici  was  the  molt  importunate,  though 
they  had  been  long  at  open  enmity  together :  but 
Veri,  inftead  of  paying  any  regard  to  him,  only  faid, 
"  that  as  he  had  always  defpifed  his  threats,  whilft 
he  was  his  profefTed  enemy,  fo  he  would  not  be  ruined 
by  his  counfel  now  he  pretended  to  be  his  friend  ;" 

and 
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and  turning  to  the  multitude,  he  exhorted  them  not 
to  defpair,  for  he  would  fecure  them,  if  they  would 
follow  his  advice.  After  which,  he  advanced  in  the 
midft  of  them  to  the  Piazza,  and  from  thence,  went 
by  himfelf  into  the  Palace,  where  he  told  the  Sig- 
niory,  "  he  was  far  from  being  forry,  that  his  man- 
ner of  life  had  been  fuch  as  to  procure  him  the  love 
of  his  fellow  Citizens  •,  but  he  could  not  help  being 
concerned,  that  they  had  formed  an  opinion  of  him, 
which  he  trufted  his  converfation  had  not  at  all  deferv- 
ed:  for  as  he  had  never  ihewnthe  leaftfign  of  an  am- 
bitious or  turbulent  difpofition,  he  could  not  imagine 
what  induced  them  to  think  he  would  either  favour 
fedition,  or  entertain  any  defign  of  ufurping  the  go- 
vernment. That  he  prayed  their  Lordfhips,  however, 
that  the  error  and  ignorance  of  the  multitude  might 
not  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  him,  fince  he  had  deli- 
vered himfelf  up  into  their  hands  as  foon  as  it  was 
poffible.  That  he  exhorted  them  to  ufe  their  power 
with  moderation  5  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
City,  to  be  "content  with  the  fuperiority  they  had  al- 
ready obtained,  rather  than  endeavour  to  make  their 
victory  complete  by  its  utter  ruin." 

The  Signiory  having  highly  commended  Veri's  be- 
haviour, defired  him  to  make  the  people  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  then  they  would  comply  with  any 
thing  whatioever  that  he  and  the  other  Citizens  mould 
advife,  Upon  this,  he  returned  into  the  Piazza,  and 
having  called  together  his  followers,  and  thofe  that 
were  under  the  Colours  of  Rinaldo  and  Donato,  he 
told  them  all,  that  he  found  the  Signicry  very  well 
difpofed  to  give  them  any  manner  of  iansfaclion  : 
that  many  things  had  been  already  granted,  but  that 
the  fhortneis  of  the  time,  and  the  abfence  of  fome 
magiftrares,  had  prevented  their  being  put  in  Execu- 
tion. That  in  the  mean  time,  he  conjured  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  out  of  reverence  to  the  Signi- 
ory j  afiuring  them,  that  inftead  of  menaces  and  in- 
fults,  obedience  and  a  refpediful  behaviour  were  more 
likely  to  prevail  upon  the  government  to  gratify  their 
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requefts  :  and   that  if   they   would  follow  his  direc- 
tions, both  their  liberties   and   honours  mould  be  fe- 
cured  to  them.     Upon  thefe  affurances  and  a  reliance 
on  Veri's  word,  they  all  returned  to  their  own  houfes. 
As  foon  as  this  tumult  was  compofed,  the  Signiory, 
in  the  firft  place  began  to  fortify  the  Piazza,  and  then 
immediately  inrolled   two  thoufand  Citizens,  well  af- 
fected  to  the  government,  whom  they  divided  into 
Companies,  with  orders,  to   be  ready  to   aflift  them 
whenever  they  mould  be  called  upon  ;  ftriclly  prohi- 
biting all  others  at  the  fame  time,  from  bearing  arms 
upon  any  occafion  whatfoever.     After  they  had  taken 
thefe  fteps  to  fecure  themfelves,  they  put  many  of  the 
Artificers  to  death,  and  bammed  others  that  had  been 
the  moft  adtive  and  clamorous  in  the  late  infurrection. 
And  that  the  Gonfalonier  della  Giuftizia  might  have 
the  more  reverence  fhewn  him,  they  ordained,  that  no 
one  mould   be  capable  of  being  admitted  to  that  dig- 
mty,  before  he  was  five  and  forty  years  of  age.  They 
•Jikewife  made  feveral  other  provifions  to  ftrengthen 
their  hands,  which  were  not  only  intolerable  to  thofe 
-againft  whom    they   were  particularly  deiigned,  but 
odious  to  all  good  Citizens  of  their  own  party  ;  who 
could  not  help  thinking  that  a  bad  adminiftration, 
and  built  upon  a  fandy  bottom,  which  ftood  in  need 
of  lb  much  feverity  to  fupport  it.     Thofe  of  the  Al- 
bert! that  were  full  left  in  the  City,  and  many  others, 
J/itAiu,    particularly  the  Medici,   who  thought  themfelves,  as 
well  as  the  people,  abufed   and   deceived,   were  ex- 
tremely difgufted  at   thefe  proceedings-,   but  the  firft 
that  had  courage  enough    to  oppofe  them,  was  Do- 
nato,  the   fon   of  Jacopo   Acciaivoli.     This  Donato, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  Grandees  of  the  City,  and 
rather  fuperior    than    equal    to    Mafo    degli    Albizi 
(who  by  the  fteps  he   had   taken   whilft  he  was  Gon- 
falonier, was  become  in  a   manner  the  Head  of  the 
Commonwealth)  could  not   live  quietly  himfelf  in  a 
city  where  fo  many  were  difcontented  ;  and  dildained 
the   common    practice   of  making   a   private  advan- 
tage of  public  misfortunes,     lie  therefore  refolved  to 
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ufe  his  intereft,  in  the  firft  place,  that  all  fuch  as  had 
been  Tent  into  exile,  might  be  recalled,  at  leaft  ih  t 
thofe  who  had  been  admonifhed  fhould  be:  requalified 
to  hold  their  former  honours  and  employments.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  infinuared  firft  to  one  Citizen,  and 
then  to  another,  that  there  was  no  other  expedient 
kft  to  quiet  the  people,  and  allay  the  rage  of  faction  ; 
and  that  if  he  was  one  of  the  Signiory,   he  made  no 

I  doubt,  but  he  could  bring  the  matter  to  bear.  Buc 
as  delay  is  irkfome  in  all  things,  and  too  much  pre- 
cipitation   is    commonly  attended    with   danger;    to 

!  avoid  one  extreme,  he  ran  into  the  other.  There 
were  the'r>  in  the  Signiory  Michael  Acciaivoli,  his 
near  relation,  and  Niccolo  Ricoveri,  his  intimate 
friend  :  and  as  he  thought  this  was  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  loft,  he  entreated  them  to  propofe  a  Law 
to  the  Councils  for  the  reftoration  of  their  fellow  Ci- 
tizens. At  his  perfuafion,  they  accordingly  moved  it 
to  the  reft  of  the  Signiory,  who  were  all  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  any  change 
of  Government  in  which  the  advantage  would  be 
doubtful,  and  the  danger  very  great  and  certain.  Do- 
nato,  therefore,  having  firft  tried  all  means  to  no 
purpofe,  began  to  grow  outrageous,  and  fent  them 
word,  "  That  fince  they  would  not  fuffer  the  City  to 
be  reformed  by  other  methods,  it  mould  be  done  by- 
force  :"  at  which  they  were  fo  incenfed,  that  after 
they  had  communicated  the  affair  to  thole  that  were 
in  the  administration,  Donato  was  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore them,  and  being  convicted  of  fending  that  mef- 
lage,  by  the  Evidence  of  the  perfon  who  carried  it,  he 
was  banifhed  to  Barletta.  They  likewife  banifhed  .m  .,  . 
Alamanno  and  Antonio  de'  Medici,  and  all  thofe  that*^'^  **■ 
were  of  Alamanno's  family,  together  with  many  of 
the  inferior  Arts,  who  had  any  intereft  amongft  the 
Plebeians.  All  thefe  things  happened  within  two 
years  after  Mafo  degli  Albizi  had  aflumed  the  go- 
vernment. 

in   this   fituation  of  affairs,  whilft  many  were  dif- 
contented  at  iiome,  and  many  impatient   under  their 

banifh- 
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baniftiment  abroad,    there  happened  to  be  amongft 
the  Exiles  at  Bologna,  Picchio  Cavicciulli,  Tomafo 
de'  Ricci,  Antonio  de'  Medici,  Benedetto  degli  Spini, 
Antonio  dc'  Girolami,  Chriftofano  di  Carlone,  and 
two  others  of  much  inferior  condition  ;  but  all  young 
and  fpirited  men,  and  determined  at  all  events   to  re- 
turn to  their  Country :  efpecially  as  Piggello  and  Ba- 
roccio  Cavicciulli,  who  were  in  the  number  of  thofe 
that  had  been  admonifhed  in  Florence,  had  found 
means  to  fend  them  word,  that  if  they  could  get  fe- 
cretly  by  night  into  the  City,  they  would  receive  them 
into  their  houfes,  from  whence  they  might  take  fome 
convenient  opportunity  of  Tallying  out  fmi  killing 
Mafo  degli  Albizi,  and  afterwards  call  the  people  to 
arms,  who  would  be   ready  enough  to  rife,  as  they 
were  fuffkiently  difaffected  to  the  Government,  and 
fure  of  being  fupported  by  the  Ricci,  Adimari,  Me- 
dici, Mannelli,  and  many  other  considerable  families. 
Fluihed  with  thefe  hopes,  they  privately  entered  the 
City  at  a  place  appointed,  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  1397, 
and  immediately  fet  fpies  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Mafo;  as  they  defigned  to  begin  the  tumult  by  dif- 
patching  him.     Not  long  after,  Mafo  came  out  of 
his  Houfe,  and  went  to  an  Apothecary's,  not  far  from 
the  Church  of   St.  Pietro  Maggiore :  upon  which, 
the  perfon  that  had  been  fent  to  watch   him,  ran  to 
acquaint  the  confpirators,  who  immediatly  took  their 
fwords  and  haded  to  the  Apothecary's,  but  found  he 
was  gone  from  thence.     They  were  not  difcouraged, 
however,  at  this  difappointmenr,  but  turned  afide  to- 
.  wards  the  Old  Market  Place,  where  they  killed  one 
of  their  enemies   party,    and  proceeded  towards  the 
New  Market,  mouting,  and  calling  upon  the  Citizens 
to  arm  for  the   recovery  of  their  Liberties,  and  put 
the  Tyrants  to  death.     From   thence  they  advanced 
towards  a  Street  called  the  Calimara,  at   the  end  of 
which  they  killed  another  man  :   but  feeing  that  no- 
body regarded  their  cries,  nor  offered   to  take  arms 
and  join   them,  they  retired  into  the  Loggia  Nighit- 
tofa,  from  the  garrets  of  which  they  again  called  out 

to 
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to  a  great  mob  (which  by  this  time  was  p;ot  round 
them,  more  out  of  curiofity  than   with   a  deftgn   to 
give  them    any  afliflance)    conjuring  them  to  take 
arms,  and  fhake  off  lb  deteftable  a  Yoke ;  and   af- 
furing  them,  U  that  the  groans  of  their  fellow  Ci- 
tizens had  moved  them   more  than  any  private  inju- 
ries which   they  had  fuitained  themfclves,  and  were 
the  only  occafion  of  their  making  that  attempt  to 
refcue  them  out  of  flavery  :  that  they  had  often  heard 
that  many  of  them  were  continually  wifhing  for  fome 
opportunity  of  revenging  themfelves,  and  were  de- 
termined to  do  it  whenever  they  could  get  any  body 
to  head  them.     But  now  that  opportunity  was  come, 
and  they   had  leaders  to  conduct  them,    they  flood 
gazing  upon  each  other,  till   they  would  fee  the  af- 
iertors  of  their  Liberties  maffacred,    and  their  op- 
preflions  redoubled.     That  they  were  aflonifhed  to 
fee  thofe  who  formerly  ufed  to  take  arms   upon  any 
little  grievance,  now  crouching  under  fo  intolerable 
a  burden,  and  tamely  fubmitting  to  have  fo  many  of 
their  fellow  Citizens  admonifhed,  and  fo  many  fent 
into  exile,  when  it  was  in   their  own   power  both  to 
reftore  the  Exiles  to  their  Country,  and  thofe  that  had 
been  admonifhed,  to  their  former  honours.'*     Thefe 
exhortations   and  reproaches,  flinging  as   they  were, 
had  yet  no  effect  upon  the  people,  who  either  durft 
not  ftir  out  of  the  awe  they  flood  in  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  would  not,  out  of  the  prejudice  they  had 
conceived  againft   the  Exiles  from  the  death  of  thofe 
two  Citizens,  whom  they  had  killed.     So  that  when 
thefe  Ringleaders  of  the  tumult  perceived  that  neither 
their  words  nor  actions  made  any  impreffion  upon  the 
multitude,  they  were  at  laft  convinced,  when  it  was 
too  late,  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  attempt  the 
deliverance  of  a  people  who  are   willing  to  continue 
in  flavery  :  and  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  they  fbut  them- 
felves up   in  the  Church  of  St.  Reparata,  not   with 
any  hopes  of  faving  their  lives,  but  of  deferring  their 
death  for  a  little  while, 

Upon 
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Upon  the  firft  rumour  of  this  tumult,  the  Signiory 
had  armed  themfelves,  and  fortified  their  palace ;  but 
when  they  heard  the  event,  who  they  were  that  had 
been  the  occafion  of  it,  and  whither  they  had  retired, 
they  recovered  their  fpirits,  and  ordered  an  officer  to 
take  a  party  of  the  guards  with  him,  and  feize  them. 
The  doors  of  the  Church  were  eafily  forced,  but  the 
others  defended  themfelves  fo  refolutely,  that  many 
of  them  were  killed  :  the  reft  being  taken  and  exa- 
mined, it  did  not  appear  that  any  other  of  the  Citi- 
zens had  been  privy  to  the  Confpiracy,  except  Ba- 
roccio  and  Piggello  Cavicciulli,  whom  they  put  to 
death  with  their  accomplices. 

This  confpiracy  was  hardly  quafhed,  when  another 
and  more  dangerous  one  was  difcovered.     The  Flo- 
rentines, as  we  have  faid   before,  were  then   at  war 
with   the  Duke  of  Milan  ;    who  not  being  able  to 
conquer,  them  by  dint  of  arms,  had  recourfe  to  other 
methods  ;  and  having  engaged   many  of  the  Citizens 
in  his  defign,  by  means  of  the  Exiles,  (of  whom  there 
were   numbers    all  over  Lombardy)    it  was   agreed 
amongft  them,  that  upon  a  certain  day  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  all  the  Exiles  who  lived  neareft  to  Flo- 
rence, and  were  able  to  bear  arms,  mould  advance  to- 
wards the  City,  and  endeavour  to  force  their  way  into 
it  by  the  channel  of  the  Arno.     In  which  attempt,  if 
they  fucceeded,  they  were  to  be  joined  by  their  friends 
in  the  City,  and  then   proceed   to  the  houfes  of  the 
chief  governors,  whom   they  had  determined  to  put 
to  death,  and  afterwards  to  reform   the  State  as  they 
thought  proper.     Amongft  the  Citizens   within  the 
walls,  that   were  concerned   in   the  confpiracy,    was 
Sammtniato  de'  Ricci ;  and  as  it  often  happens  in  fuch 
undertakings,  that  a  few  perfons  are  not  fufficient  to 
put  them  in  execution,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  truft  a 
great  number,  whilft  he  was  endeavouring  to  engage 
as  many  in  it  as  he  could,  he  unluckily  met  with  one 
that  betrayed  him.     For  having  communicated  the 
affair  to  Sylveftro  Cavicciulli,  whom  he  thought  the 
remembrance  of  hjs  Kinfman's  death,  and  the  fuffer- 

ings 
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ings  of  his  family,  would  infpire  with  a  thirft  of  re- 
venge, he  proved  to  be  miftaken  in  his  man  :  for 
Sylveftro  being  moved  by  fear  more  than  any  other 
confideration,  immediately  went  and  informed  the 
Signiory  of  it,  who  ordered  Samminiato  to  be  taken  • 
into  Cuftody,  where  he  confeMed  himfelf  guilty,  and 
acquainted  them  with  every  particular  circumftance  of 
the  defign.  None  of  the  other  Confpirators,  however, 
were  taken,  except  Tomafo  Davizi,  who  coming  from 
Bologna  towards  Florence,  without  knowing  what 
had  happened  there,  was  arretted  upon  the  road  :■  all 
the  reft,  when  they  heard  what  had  befallen  Sam- 
miniato, were  fo  terrified,  that  they  fled  out  of  the 
•City. 

Samminiato  and  Tomafo  being  punilhed  according 
•to  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  a  new  Baiia  was  infti- 
■  tuted,  confiding  of  many  Citizens,  with  authority  to 
proceed  againft  Delinquents,  and  to  provide  for  the 
Safety  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  this  Council,  fix 
of  the  family  of  the  Ricci,  fix  of  the  Alberti,  two 
of  the  Medici,  three  of  the  Scali,  two  of  the  Strozzi, 
Bindo  Altoviti,  Bernardo  Adimari,  and  many  others 
of  lower  condition,  were  proclaimed  Rebels.  All  the  ^  .»  * 
reft  of  the  Alberti,  Ricci,  and  Medici,  except  fomcJfa"**4'' 
very  few,  were  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years. 

Amongft  thofe  of  the  Alberti  that  were  not  admo- 
niihed,  was  Meffer  Antonio,  whom  they  fpared,  as  a 
man  of  a  very  quiet  and  peaceable  difpofition.  But, 
before  the  Signiory  had  thoroughly  got  over  the  ap- 
prehenfion  they  had  been  in  from  the  late  danger,  a 
prieft  was  taken  up,  who  had  often  been  feen  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards  betwixt  Florence  and  Bo- 
logna, whilft  the  confpiracy  was  upon  the  anvil : 
and  upon  examination,  he  confeffed  that  he  had 
feveral  times  brought  letters  for  Meffer  Antonio. 
Upon  which,  he  was  immediately  taken  into  cuftodyj, 
and  though  he  pofitively  denied  it  at  firft,  yet  being 
convicted  by  the  prieft,  he  had  a  fine  laid  upon  him, 
and  was  baniftied  to  the  diftance  of  three  hundred 
Vol.  I.  Q^  miles 
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miles  from  the   city.     And  to  free   the  government 
from  the  continual  apprehenfions  they  had  lived   un- 
der, from  the  prafrices  of  the  Alberti,  they  banifhed 
all  of  that  family  that  were  above  fifteen  years  of  age. 
(Afrit    Thefe  things  happened   in  the  year  1400 ;  and  about 
two  years  after,  Giovanni   Galeazzo  died,  whicn,  as 
we  faid  before,   put  an  end   to  a  war  that  had  lafred 
ten  years.     After  a  refpite  of  thefe  two  years  from 
foreign   troubles  and  domeftick  feuds,    the  govern- 
ment having  drawn  a  little  breath,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  recovered  its  ftrength,  it  was  refolved  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  Pifa  -,  in  which  enterprize  they  fuc- 
eeeded,  and  not  only  gained  great  reputation  abroad, 
but  continued  quiet  at  home,  till  the  year  1433,  ex" 
cept  that  in  the  year  141 2,  fome  of  the  Alberti  hav- 
ing returned  from  banifhment,  another  Balia  was  ap- 
pointedj    which  made  new  laws  for   the  fecurity  of 
the  State,  and  inflicted  other  penalties  upon  that  fa- 
mily.    During  this  period,  the  Florentines  likewife 
engaged  in  a  war,   with   Ladiflaus,  King  of  Naples, 
which  ended  in  the  Year    1414,  upon  the  death  of 
that  Prince,    who  finding  himfelf  not  able  to  cope 
with   their  forces,  was  obliged   to   cede  Cortona  to 
them,  a  City  which  had  been  fome  time  in  his  hands. 
But  afterwards  gathering  frefh  ftrength,  he  renewed 
the  war  with  much  more  vigour:  and  if  he  had  not 
been  prevented  by  death  (as  the  Duke  of  Milan  was 
likewife   in  his  defigns)  he  certainly  would  have  re- 
duced them   to  great  diftrefs,  and  perhaps  as  much 
danger  of  lofing  their  liberties,  as  ever  they  were  in 
from  that  Duke.     So  that  their  efcape  was  no  lcfs  re- 
markable at  the  end  of  this  war,  than   at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  other ;  for  after  the  King  had  taken 
Rome,  Siena,  all  la  Marca  d'Ancona,  and  Romagna, 
he  had  no   impediment  h:h   but    Florence,    to   ob- 
flruCl  his  progrc-fs  with  all  his  forces   into  Lombardy, 
he  fuddenly  died.    In  this  manner.,  the  death  of  others 
was  more  than  once  of  greater  Service  to  the  Fioren- 
tines,  than  any  Friend,  or  Valour  of  their  own. 

After 
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After  the  deceafe  of  this  Prince,  the  State  con- 
tinued in  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad  for 
the  fpace  of  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  wars 
that  enfued  with  Philip,  Duke  of  Milan,  revived  the 
fpirit  of  domellic  faction,  which  never  fubfided  again 
till  the  fubverfion  of  that  Adminiftration,  which  had 
ruled  the  State  from  the  year  1371  till  1434,  main- 1^34 
tained  many  wars  with  great  glory,  and  added  the 
Cities  of  Arezzo,  Pifa,  Livomo  or  Leghorn,  and 
Monte  Pulciano,  to  their  own  Dominions  ;  and  would 
have  done  ftill  greater  things  if  the  City  had  con- 
tinued united,  and  the  rage  of  faction  had  not  flamed 
out  afrefli,  as  we  lhall  more  particularly  relate  in  the 
next  book. 
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ARGUMENT. 

¥he  importance  of  one  honefil,  wife,  and  powerful  Citizen. 
The  chief  caufe  of  changes  in  a  Commonwealth.  The 
family  of  Medici,  having  been  depreffed,  at  lafi,  in 
fome  meafure,  recover  their  authority.  Philip  Vif- 
conti,  Duke  of  Milan,  enters  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Florentines  \  which  he  breaks,  and  feizcs  upon  Furli 
end  Imola,  and  defeats  the  Florentine  army.  Rinaldi 
degli  Albizi  endeavours  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  the 
people,  and  advifes  a  continuation  of  the  War.  Uz- 
zano's  opinion.  They  try  to  bring  over  Giovanni  de7 
Medici.  His  anfwer  to  Rinaldo.  The  faclisns  of  Uz- 
zano  and  Medici.  The  remarkable  courage  and  fide- 
lity of  Biagio  del  Melano.  The  perfidy  and  cowardice 
ef  Zanobi  del  Pino.  Niccolo  Piccinhw,  the  Florentine 
General,  goes  over  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Ihe  Vene- 
tians enter  into  a  League  with  the  Florentines,  and  ap- 
point Carmignuola  their  Commander  in  chief.  A  new 
taxation,  called  the  Catajlo.  The  conferences  of  it. 
How  Carmignuola  conduced  the  war  in  Lombard)'.  A 
peace  concluded  betwixt  the  Duke  and  the  Allies  The 
conditions  of  it.  The  advice  of  Giovanni  de*  Medici  to 
bis  two  fonS)  at  his  death,  His  char  after*  Volt  err  a 
j  reheh 
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rebels  againft  the  Florentines  -,  but  is  foon  reduced  to 
obedience.  Rinaldo  promotes  a  war  with  Lucca.  Uz- 
zano  oppofes  it,  but  to  no  purpofe.  The  cruelty  of 
Afiorre  Gianni.,  the  Florentine  Commijfary,  to  the  Sera- 
vezzans,  and  their  complaints  of  it.  He  is  cajheered 
for  it.  Rinaldo,  the  other  commijfary,  is  likewife  ac~ 
etifed  of  mifcondutl.  His  fpecch  to  the  Council  of  Ten. 
The  projetl  of  Philip  Brunellefchi,  a  celebrated  Painter 
and  Architect,  to  lay  Lucca  under  water,  is  defeated. 
The  tyrant  of  Lucca  is  depofed  by  the  people.  The  Flo- 
rentines are  defeated  by  Piccinino,  the  Duke's  General. 
A  peace  enfues  between  them  and  the  Lucchefe.  Uz- 
zano  is  perfuaded  by  Niccolo  Barbadori,  to  join  him  in 
endeavouring  to  drive  Cojimo  de*  Medici  out  of  the  City. 
His  anfwer.  His  death.  Rinaldo  becomes  head  of 
that  fatlion.  He  garbles  the  Magiftracy,  and  impri- 
fons  Cojimo.  Malavolti's  generous  behaviour  to  him  in 
prifon.  Cojimo  is  banijhed.  Rinaldo' s  advice  to  his 
party  is  neglecled.  He,  with  many  others,  rife  in  arms 
to  depofe  the  Signiory  ;  but  lay  them  down  again,  at  the 
mediation  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  The  Signiory  banifh 
Rinaldo,  and  recall  Cofimo. 

ALL  Republics,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  not  well 
conftituted,  undergo  frequent  changes  in  their 
laws  and  manner  of  government.  And  this  is  not 
owing  to  the  nature  either  of  Liberty  or  Subjection 
in  general,  as  many  think,  but  to  downright  oppref- 
fion  on  one  hand,  or  unbridled  licentioufnefs  on  the 
other,  For  the  name  of  Liberty  is  often  nothing 
more  than  a  fpecious  pretence,  made  ufe  of  both  by 
the  instruments  of  licentioufnefs,  who,  for  the  moft 
part,  are  Commoners,  and  by  the  promoters  of  (la- 
very,  who  generally  are  the  Nobles,  each  fide  being 
equally  impatient  of  restraint  and  contrqul.  But 
when  it  fortunately  happens,  which  indeed  is  very 
feldom,  that  fome  wife,  good,  and  powerful  Citizen, 
has  fufficient  authority  in  the  Commonwealth,  to 
make  fuch  laws  as  may  extinguifh  all  jealoufies  be- 
twixt the  Nobility  and  the  People,  or  at  leaft  fo  to 
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moderate  and  reftrain  them,  that  they  mall  not  be 
able  to  produce  any  bad  eifect  j  in  luch  cafe,  that 
State  may  properly  be  called  free,  and  its  conftitiuion 
looked  upon  as  firm  and  permanent.  For,  being 
once  eftablifhed  upon  good  Laws  and  lnftitutions,  ir. 
has  no  further  occafion,  like  other  States,  for  the 
virtue  of  any  particular  man  to  fupport  it.  On  fuch 
laws  and  principles,  many  of  thofe  ancient  Common- 
wealths, which  fo  long  fubfifted,  were  formerly  con- 
ftituted  :  and  for  want  of  them,  others  have  often  va- 
ried, and  ftill  vary,  their  form  of  government  from 
tyranny  to  licentioufnefs,  and  from  licentiouihefs  to 
tyranny.  For  as  each  of  thofe  ftates  always  has  pow- 
erful enemies  to  contend  with,  it  neither  is,  nor  can 
be,  poflible  they  mould  be  of  any  long  duration. 
All  good  and  wife  men  muft  of  neeellity  be  dif- 
gufted  at  them  •,  fmce  much  evil  may  very  eafily  ba 
done  in  the  former,  and  hardly  any  good  in  the  lat- 
ter: the  infolent  having  too  much  authority  in  one, 
and  the  ignorant  and  unexperienced  in  the  other; 
and  both  muft  be  upheld  by  the  fpirit  and  fortune  of 
one  man  alone,  who  yet  may  either  be  fuddenly  taken 
off  by  death  or  overpowered  by  adverlity.  I  fay 
therefore  that  the  model  of  government  which  took 
place  in  Florence  after  the  death  of  Georgio  Scali  in 
the  year  1381,  was  at  firft  folely  maintained  by  the 
conduit  of  Mafo  degli  Albizi,  and  afterwards  by  that 
of  Niccolo  Uzzano. 

The  city  continued  in  tranquillity  from  the  year 
1414  till  1422:  for  as"  King  Ladiflaus  was  now 
dead  *,  and  Lombardy  divided  betwixt  different 
matters,  the  Florentines  had  nothing  to  tear  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  Thofe  that  had  the  greateft  au- 
thority in  it  next  to  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  were  Bar- 

*  He  was  poifoned  at  Perugia  by  a  Phyfician's  daughter  of  that 
city,  of  whom  he  was  paffionately  enamoured  Ker  father  having 
been  bribed  by  the  Florentines,  to  get  him  difpatched,  prevailed 
■upon  her,  to  give  him  poifon  in  a  Philter,  or  love-potion.  He  was 
a  br.  ve  and  generous  Prince ;  but  his  vii  rues  were  obfcured  by  many 
vice  ,  He  died  in  1414,  and  was  (ucceeded  by  his  fitter  Giovanna,  or 
Joan.     Collenucio.  Kift.  Neap.  1.  v. 
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tolomeo  Valori,  Nerone  di  Nigi,  Rinaldo  degli  Al- 
bizi,  Neri  di  Gino,  Capponi,  and  Lapo  Niccolini. 
The  ani;nofities  however,  which  were  at  firft  kindled 
in  the  city  by  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  Aibizi  and  the 
Ricci,  and  afterwards  blown  up  to  ftich  a  height  by 
Sylveftro  de'  Medici,  were  not  yet  cxtinguifhed  :  and. 
alrhough  that  party  which  had  the  largeft  mare  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  continued  only  three  years 
in  the  administration  and  was  turned  out  of  it  in 
1381,  yet  as  they  were  favoured  and  fupported  by  the  /3  £7 
greater  part  of  the  Citizens,  they  could  not  be  totally 
iupprefled  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  frequent  admo- 
nitions and  the  continual  perfecutions  than  were  car- 
ried on  againit  the  Heads  of  it,  from  the  year  i^3i 
to  1400,  had  brought  thera  very  low.  Thofe  that 
fullered  mo  ft  by  theie  proceedings  were  the  Alberti 
a-nd  the  Medici,  feveral  of  whom  had  their  eftates 
confifcated,  others  were  either  banifhed  or  put  to 
death,  and  thofe  that  were  fuffered  to  .continue  in  the 
city,  were  deprived  of  all  their  honours  and  employ- 
ments;  by  which  their  party  was  much  depreffed  and 
almoft  reduced  to  nothing.  They  retained  however  a 
fharp  refentment  of  the  injuries  they  had  received, 
and  determined  to  take  the  firft:  opportunity  of  re- 
venge-, which  they  thought  proper  to  difiemble  in 
thefe  circumftances. 

This  administration,  which  was  compofed  of  the 
moft  considerable  Commoners,  or  popular  Nobility, 
and  had  kept  the  city  fo  long  in  peace,  at  laft  was 
guilty  of  two  errors  in  point  of  conduct  which  proved 
its  ruin.  For  in  the  iirft  place,  they  grew  infolent 
and  fupine  ;  and  in  the  next,  they  began  to  quarrel 
amongft  themfelves,  inftead  of  taking  proper  care  to 
guard  againft  their  enemies  :  fo  that  whilft  they  were 
daily  provoking  their  fellow  Citizens  by  frefh  op- 
preffions,  and  become  fo  jealous  of  each  other,  that 
they  rather  encouraged  plots  and  cabals  againft  their 
aftbeiates  in  the  government,  than  ufect  zny  means  to 
defeat  the  revenge  of  thofe  whom  they  Teemed  to  de-  Q  '  4 
fp.ife,  the  Medici  in  a  great  meafure  recovered  their  JwUei/ 
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former  power  and  authority.     The  firft  of  this  family 
^/^*t^*ithat  began  to  lift  up  his   head  again,  was  Giovanni 
'     di  •    the  Son  of  Bicci   de'  Medici ;    who  being  a  man  of 
Judku'  great  goodnefs  and  humanity,  and  grown  exceeding 
*£?*        rich,  was  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  the  government  of 
(%/U^kM^l  the  State  :  at  which  there  was  fuch  extraordinary  re- 
joycings  amongft  the  people,  that  many  of  the  graver 
fort  of  the  Citizens  were  not  a  little  alarmed   when 
they  faw  the  old  humours  began  to  fhew  themfelves 
again.     Upon  this,  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  took  the  op- 
portunity of  reprefenting  to  his  Collegues,  how  dan- 
gerous a  thing  it  was   to  promote  a  man  of  fo  ge- 
neral a  reputation  to  fuch  a  degree  of  power  :   that 
it  was  an   eafy   matter   to   get   the    better   of  fome 
diforders  in  the  beginning  of  them,  which  afterwards 
would  admit  of  no  remedy  :  and  that  he  knew  Gio- 
vanni was  a  perfon  of  much  greater  influence  and 
abilities    than  ever  Sylveftro  had  been.     But  theie 
remonftrances  made  little  or  no  impreffion  upon  the 
reft  of  the  Governors,  who  envied  Niccolo's  repu- 
tation, and  were  glad  to  avail  themfelves  of  any  af- 
fiftances  which  they  thought  might  contribute  to  ruin 
him. 

Whilft  thefe  fparks  of  difcord  were  fecretly  re- 
kindling in  Florence,  Philip  Vifconti,  the  fecond  Son 
of  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  becoming  fole  Lord  of  all 
Lombardy  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  had  fet  his 
heart  upon  recovering  the  State  of  Genoa,  which 
then  lived  free  under  the  government  of  their  Doge 
Tomafo  da  Campo  Fregofo.  But  he  was  diffident  of 
fuccefs  in  this  or  any  other  enterprife  except  he  could 
firft  engage  the  Florentines  to  enter  into  an  Alliance 
"with  him ;  the  credit  of  which  he  imagined  would 
enable  him  to  accompliih  his  defigns.  With  this 
view,  he  fent  AmbafTadors  to  propofe  it  td  the  Ci- 
tizens of  Florence;  many  of  whom  thought  it  better 
to  continue  upon  the  fame  amicable  terms  they  had 
been  with  him  for  many  years,  than  to,  enter  into  any 
particular  treaty  :  as  they  plainly  faw  how  much  re- 
putation  he  would  acquire  thereby,  and   how  little 

ad- 
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advantage  their  own  city  was  likely  to  reap  from  it. 
Others  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  voted  for  a 
treaty  with  him  upon  certain  conditions  ;  which  if 
he  did  not  obferve,  he  would  manifeft  his  evil  de- 
figns  to  the  whole  world,  and  juftify  them  in  making 
war  upon  him.  After  long  debates,  an  agreement 
was  at  laft  concluded,  in  which  Philip  engaged  not 
to  interfere  in  any  affairs  on  this  fide  the  Rivers  * 
Magra  and  Panaro.  But  foon  after  this  ftipulation, 
he  firft  feized  upon  Brefcia,  and  then  upon  Genoa, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  thofe  in  Florence  that 
promoted  the  convention  ;  who  thought  the  Venetians 
would  have  protected  Brefcia,  and  that  Genoa  was 
able  to  defend  itfelf.  And  as  Philip  was  to  keep  pof- 
feffion  of  Serezana  and  fome  other  towns  on  this  fide 
the  Magra,  by  the  capitulation  made  betwixt  him 
and  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  (on  a  promife  that  if  ever 
he  alienated  them,  the  Genoefe  mould  have  the  re- 
fufalj  he  confequently  was  guilty  of  infringing  the 
articles  of  the  Convention  he  had  fo  lately  made  with 
the  State  of  Florence.  Befides  which,  he  had  en- 
tered into  another  treaty  with  the  Legate  of  Bo- 
logna. 

Thefe  proceedings  alarmed  the  Florentines  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  they  thought  it  high  time  to  provide 
fome  remedy,  left  worfe  confequences  mould  enfue. 
Upon  which  Philip,  who  was  aware  that  he  had 
rouzed  their  apprehenlions,  immediately  fent  Am- 
baffadors  to  Florence,  in  order  to  juftify  himfelf  and 
feel  the  pulfe  of  the  Citizens  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 

*  The  former  of  tliefe  Rivers  arifes  in  the  Parmefan,  and  takino- 
a  fouth-weft  courfe  by  Pontremoli,  waters  a  Valley  that  h  likevvife 
called  Magra,  and  at  laft  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little  below 
Sarzano.  Lucan  makes  mention  of  it,  Pharfal.  1.  ii.  The  Panaro 
rifing  in  the  Apennine  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Tufcany,  runs 
northward  into  the  Modenefe,  and  divides  that  State  from  Romao-na  : 
then  turning  eaft-ward  it  runs  by  Ferrara,  through  the  Ferrarefe,  and 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Gulph  of  Venice  at  Valona,  where  it  is  called 
the  Podi  Valona.  As  the  fources  of  thefe  two  Rivers  are  not  far  afun- 
der,  and  their  ftreams  run  different  ways,  they  almoft  cut  Italy  in 
two,  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  were  therefore  pitched 
upon,  very  likely,  as  proper  boundaries  betwixt  the  contending 
parties, 

if 
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if  pothole,  to  lull  them  into  fecurity,  by  reprefenting 
how  much  he   was  iurprizeJ  at   the  unkind  opinion, 
he   heard,  they  had   conceived  of  him  ;  and   that  he 
was  ready  to   cancel  any  thing    he   had   done,   which 
mi^ht  give  them  the  lead  umbrage  or  fufpicion  of  his 
fincerity.     But  this   Em  baity  ferved  only  to  raife  dif- 
cord  and  divifions  in    the  city  :   as   fome  of  the  mod 
confiderable   or  thofe  that  were  in  the  adminidration, 
thought   it   would  be  advifeable   to  arm   themfelves, 
and  take  proper   meafures  to  frudrate  the  defigns  of 
the  enemy:  for   when  fuch   preparations  were  made, 
Philip  perhaps  might  think  it  his  belt  way  to  remain 
quiet  •,    and   thus    by   preventing  a  war,    the  peace 
that  lubfifted  betwixt  them  might  be  eitablimed  upon 
a  furer  and   more  liable  foundation.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  who,  either  out  of  oppofuion 
to  the  government,  or  the  dread  of  a  war,   aliedged, 
*<  that  it  was  unreafonable   and   unjuft   to  entertain 
fuch  fufpicions  of  an  Ally  upon  fo  flight  an  occafion ; 
as  he  had  not  yet  done  any  thing  that  could  juftify 
them  in  treating  him   after  that  manner:  that  raifing 
forces  and  appointing  officers,  they  mud  furely  know, 
was  the  fame  as  declaring   war,  which  could   not  be 
carried  on  againft  fo  powerful  a  Prince  without  bring- 
ing inevitable  ruin   upon   their  city :  that  there  was 
not  the  lead  profpect:  of  any  advantage  which  might 
accrue  from   it :    for  as   Romagna  lay  betwixt   their 
Dominions  and  thofe  of  the  Duke,  they  mud  not  ex- 
pect  to  remain   in  poiTedion  of  any  conqueds   they 
mould  make  j  nor  could   they  hope  to  penetrate  even 
into  Romagna,  when   they  considered  that  the  forces 
of  the  Church  were  fo  near  at  hand."     The  former 
opinion,    however,    prevailed    at  lad,    and  they  ac- 
cordingly appointed  ten  fuperinjtendants  of  the  war, 
raifed  foldiers,  and  impofeel  new  taxes  upon  the  Ci- 
tizens ;    which   being   laid   heavier   upon   the  poorer 
fort  of  the  people  than  the  rich,    occafioned   great 
murmurs   in   the   city  ;  every  one  exclaiming  againd 
the  oppreffion  of  their  Governors,  who  had  wantonly 
embroiled  them  in  a.i  expenfive  and  unneceffary  war, 

only 
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only  to  gratify  their  own  private  interefts  and  am- 
bition, and  to  ellablim  themfelves  in  their  tyranny. 
They  had  not  yet,  indeed,  proceeded  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with  the  Duke,  but  their  iufpicions  grew  ftronger 
and  fironger  every  day  ;  efpecially  as  he  had  lent 
feme  troops  to  Bologna  at  the  requeft  of  the  Le- 
gate, who  was  under  no  little  apprehenfions  from  the 
B  "a  rices  of  Antonio  Bentivogli,  one  of  the  exiles  in 
thac  city.  Theie  forces  therefore  lying  ib  near  the 
territories  of  Florence,  gave  the  governors  of  that 
State  great  uneafinefs  :  but  what  llill  increafed  it, 
and  more  fully  difcovered  the  Duke's  delign  to  com- 
mence hoftilities  again!!:  them,  was  his  manner  of 
proceeding  at  Furli. 

Georgio  Ordclaffi,  Lord  of  Furli,  died  about  that 
time,  and  left  his  Son  Tibaldo  to  the  care  of  Duke 
Philip.  And  though  his  widow,  who  looked  upon 
fuch  a  Guardian  with  a  very  fufpicious  eye,  had  fent 
the  Child  to  her  father  Ludovico  Alidoffi  Lord  of 
Imola,  yet  the  people  of  Furli  obliged  her  to  com- 
ply with  the  will  of  her  hufband,  and  to  put  him  into 
the  Duke's  hands  again.  Upon  which,  the  better  to 
avoid  fufpicion  and  difguife  his  own  defigns,  he  got 
the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  to  fend  Guido  Torelli  as  his 
Lieutenant,  with  a  body  of  foldiers  to  feize  upon 
Furli  in  his  name  ;  and  in  this  manner  that  Town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Duke  Philip.  When  this  event 
and  the  arrival  of  his  troops  at  Bologna  came  to  be 
known  in  Florence,  it  fully  determined  the  majority 
of  the  Governors  to  declare  war,  notwithstanding  than 
refolution  ftill  met  with  great  oppofuion,  efpecially 
from  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  publickly  protefted 
againft  it,  and  laid,  "  that  although  they  were "Tura^ 
ciently  convinced  of  the  Duke's  defigns,  it  would  yec 
be  more  prudent  to  wait  till  he  attacked  them,  .than 
to  be  the  aggreffors  :  for  otherwife  the  Duke  might 
fairly  juftify  all  his  fubfeqnent  proceedings  to  the 
other  Princes  of  Italy  •,  and  for  their  own  parts,  they 
could  not  in  that  cafe  expect  fuch  effectual  afliftance 
from  them,  as  they  might  do  when  his  ambitious  and 

en- 
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enterprifmg  fpirit  came  to  be  more  generally  known  ; 
fince  experience  fhewed  that  all  States  act  with  much 
more  vigour  when  their  own  fafety  is  concerned  than 
in  the  defence  and  protection  of  others."     To  this  it 
was  replied,  "  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  march 
boldly  out  and  meet  the  enemy,  than  to  ftay  till  they 
were  attacked  by  him  at  home  :  that  fortune  in  gene- 
ral was  more  favourable  to  the  Invader,  than  to  thofe 
that  are   invaded  :  and  though  perhaps   it  might  be 
more  expenfive,  it  certainly  would  prove  lefs  detri- 
mental in  the  end,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territo- 
ries of  their  enemy,  than  to  have  their  own  depopu- 
lated."    This  advice  was  approved  of,  and  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  the  Ten  mould  ufe  their  utmoll  efforts. 
in  the  firft  place  to  wreft  the  City  of  Furli  out  of  the 
Duke's  hands  again.     But  Philip  feeing  the  Floren- 
tines fo  earnestly  bent  upon   the  recovery  of  a  town 
which  he  was   refolved  to  maintain,   now  thought  it 
high  time  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and  immediately 
fent  Agnolo  della  Pergola  with  a  confiderable  forc"e 
to  Imola,  to  keen  the  Lord  of  that  place  fo  fully  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  his  own  State,  that  he  mould 
not  be  able  to  give  his  Grandfon  any  afliftance.    Ag- 
nolo accordingly  advanced  almoft  to  the  walls  of  Imo- 
la, and  finding  the  moats  frozen  over,  (as  it  was  then 
a  very  cold  feafon)  he  took   the   town  by  furprize  the 
fame   night,  and  fent  Ludovico  prifoner  to  Milan, 
though  the  Florentine  army  lay  no  further  off  at  that 
time  than  Modigliana. 

The  Florentines,  therefore,  feeing  Imola  loft,  and 
open  war  now  publickly  avowed,  ordered  their  Com- 
manders to  go  and  lay  fiege  to  Furli  ;  which  they  did, 
and  inverted  it  on  every  fide :  and,  to  prevent  the 
Duke  from  fending  all  his  forces  to  its  relief  they 
took  Count  Alberigo  into  their  pay,  who  made  daily 
excurfions  from  Zagonara,  a  town  in  his  pofiefiion, 
to  the  very  walls  of  Imola.  But  Agnolo,  who  per- 
ceived our  army  was  fo  advantageoufly  polled,  that 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Furli, 
without  running  too  great  a  rifque,  determined  to  fit 

down 
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down  before  Zagonara,  rightly  judging,  that  the  Flo- 
rentines would  abandon  their  enterprize  againit  Furli, 
and  march  to  its  fuccour-,  which  muft  oblige  them  to 
fight  him  at  a  great  difadvantage.  In  the  mean  time, 
Alberigo  was  reduced  to  fuch  diftrefs  by  the  Duke's 
army,  that  he  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  agreed 
to  furrender,  if  the  town  was  not  relieved  in  the  fpace 
of  fifteen  days.  When  this  came  to  be  known  in  the 
Florentine  camp,  and  in  the  City,  the  eagernefs 
which  every  one  mewed  to  prevent  that  lofs,  was  the 
occafion  of  their  fuftaining  a  much  greater.  For  hav- 
ing raifed  their  camp  before  Furli,  to  go  to  the  relief 
of  Zagonara,  they  came  to  an  engagement  with  Ag- 
nolo,  in  which  they  were  utterly  routed  ;  not  fo  mucri 
by  the  valour  of  the  enemy,  as  the  badnefs  of  the 
-weather :  for  our  forces  having  marched  feveral  hours, 
through  very  deep  and  miry  roads,  and  continual 
rain,  found  the  enemy  quite  freih,  and  in  fo  good  or- 
der, that,  as  it  might  well  be  expected,  they  were 
not  able  to  ftand  before  them,  but  focn  fled  and  were 
difperfed.  However,  in  fo  great  a  defeat,  and  which 
made  fo  much  noife  all  over  Italy,  there  was  nobody 
killed  but  Ludovico  degli  Obizi,  and  two  of  his 
men,  who  were  thrown  from  their  horfes,  and  tramp- 
led to  death  in  the  mire. 

The  news  of  this  misfortune  occafioned  great  con- 
fternation  in  Florence,  and  particularly  amongft  thofe 
of  the  governing  party,  who  had  been  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  war  \  as  they  faw  the  enemy  now  fo 
powerful  and  elated,  and  themfelves  in  a  manner  nos 
only  difarmed  and  without  allies,  but  hated  to  the  laft 
degree  by  the  people,  who  infulted  them  whenever 
they  appeared  in  the  ftreets  •,  "complaining  of  the  in- 
fupportable  taxes  they  had  laid  upon  them,  and  up- 
braiding them  with  the  heavy  expences  of  an  unne- 
eeffary  war.  u  Thefe  are  the  men,  faid  they,  who 
appointed  ten  fuperintendants  to  ilrike  a  terror  into 
the  enemy  !  how  bravely  they  wrefced  Furli  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  !  you  now  fee,  fellow-Citizens, 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  and  their  villainous  ma- 
chinations ! 
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china tions  !  thefe  are  the  Defenders  of  our  Liberty  for- 
footh  ;  a  name  that  they  inwardly  hate,  as  their  ac- 
tions have  fully  fhewn,  which  never  tended  to  any 
other  point  than  to  eftablifh  and  increafe  their  own 
power,  which  God  has  now,  moftjuftly  indeed,  been 
pleafed  to  humble.  This  is  not  the  only  time  they 
have  brought  our  city  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  the  ex- 
pedition againfl.  King  Ladiflaus,  and  many  others  of 
the  fame  kind,  might  be  inftanced,  if  it  was  neceffary. 
To  whom  will  they  now  have  recourfe  for  afiiftance 
in  their  extremicies  ?  To  Pope  Martin,  whom  they 
fo  vilely  abufed,  only  to  gratify  Braccio  da  Montone  ? 
To  Queen  Giovanna,  whom  they  bafely  abandoned, 
and  obliged  to  throw  herfelf  into  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  Arragon  ?"  With  thefe  and  other  fuch  taunts 
as  fury  and  defpair  commonly  fuggeft  to  an  enraged 
multitude,  they  purfued  them  wherever  they  went. 

The  Signiory,  therefore,  having  called  a  meeting 
of  the  principal  Citizens,  earneftly  exhorted  them  to 
vjfe  their  good  offices  and  endeavours  to  footh  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  appeafe  the  general  indignation  which  their 
clamours  had  excited.  At  this  meeting,  Rinaldo 
feldeft  fon  to  the  late  Mafo  degli  Albizi)  having  fe- 
cretly  entertained  fome  hopes  of  becoming  fole  go- 
vernor of  the  Republic,  by  the  merit  of  his  own  Ser- 
vices, and  the  reputation  of  his  father,  made  a  long 
fpeech  •,  in  which  he  told  them,  "  That  it  was  nei- 
ther generous,  norjuft,  nor  good  policy,  to  forma 
judgment  of  fuch  enterprises  from  the  event  of  them  ; 
for  it  happened  fometimes,  that  the  befl  laid  defigns 
mifcarried,  and  the  worn:  were  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
That  if  bad  meafures  were  applauded,  merely  becaufe 
they  proved  fortunate,  it  would  give  encouragement  to 
rafhnefs  and  prefumption  ;  which  might  one  time  or 
other  be  the  destruction  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  as 
it  did  not  always  happen  that  they  fucceeded.  That, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  of  great  prejudice  to 
vilify  defigns  that  were  wifely  planned,  for  no  other 
reafon  than  becaufe  they  failed  in  the  execution,  fince 
that  would  deter  fuch  as  were  moil  able,  from  giving 

their 
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their  advice,  and  delivering  their  opinion,  without 
refcrve,  in  any  exigency."  He  then  (hewed  the  ne- 
cefficy  of  entering  into  this  war,  and  that  Tufcany 
mult  have  been  the  feat  of  it,  if  they  had  not  carried 
their  arms  into  Romagna  :  that  although  it  was  the 
will  of  God  their  forces  fhould  be  defeated,  the  lofs 
was  not  fo  great  as  it  would  be,  if  they  abandoned 
themlelves  to  defpair  :  that  if  they  would  exert  them- 
felves  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  would  find  no  great 
reaibn  to  be  fo  dejected  at  their  overthrow,  nor  the 
Duke  to  triumph  in  his  victory.  That  they  might 
make  themfelves  eafy  about  the  taxes,  which  would 
not  be  fo  heavy  by  a  great  deal  for  the  future,  as  they 
had  been  ;  fince  a  defenfive  war  could  not  be  attend- 
ed with  fo  much  expence,  as  an  offenfive  one.  He 
laftly  conjured  them  to  imitate  the  noble  example  of 
their  anceftors,  whofe  magnanimity  even  in  the  loweft 
ebb  of  their  fortune,  bad  at  all  times  fupported  the 
State  againil  the  mod  powerful  enemies." 

Upon  thefe  exhortations,  enforced  by  the  authority 
of  fo  popular  a  man,  the  Citizens  began  to  recover 
their  fpirits,  and  took  Count  Oddo,  the  Son  of  Braccio 
da  Montone,  into  their  pay,  under  the  infpeclion  of 
Niccolo  Piccinino,  who  had  learnt  the  art  of  war  from 
Braccio  himfelf,  and  was  eiteemed  the  bell:  foldier 
that  had  ever  fought  under  his  banners :  to  whom 
they  likewife  joined  feveral  commanders  of  their  own, 
and  remounted  fuch  of  the  cavalry  as  had  loft  their 
horfes  in  the  late  defeat.  They  alfo  gave  a  ^ommif- 
fion  to  twenty  of  the  Citizens,  to  raife  further  fup- 
plies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war  •,  who  feeing  the 
governing  party  now  humbled  by  their  misfortunes, 
took  courage,  and  laid  the  chief  burden  of  the  tax; 
upon  their  fhoulders  -,  at  which  they  were  not  a  little 
mortified  in  their  turn.  However,  as  they  could  not 
for  fhame  remonilrate  againil  it  as  a  particular  hard- 
fhip,  they  only  complained  of  it  in  general,  and  laid, 
it  was  too  heavy,  and  ought  in  fome  meafure  to  be 
remitted.  But  when  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
council,  they  took  effectual  care  to  prevent  it  j  and 

in 
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in  order  to  make  all  impofitions  appear  the  more 
grievous  and  hateful  to  the  people  for  the  future, 
they  gave  a  ftri<5t  charge  to  their  officers  to  collect 
this  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  and  to  kill  any  one  that 
ihould  dare  to  oppofe  them,  or  refufe  to  pay  it.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  orders,  fo  many  were  either  mur- 
dered or  grievoufly  wounded.,  that  it  was  apprehended 
the  two  parties  would  come  to  blows,  and  that  much 
mifchief  would  eniue  :  for  thofe  who  had  been  fo 
long  in  power,  and  ufed  to  be  treated  with  fuch  reve-  I 
rence  and  distinction,  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
being  infulted  in  this  manner  ;  and  the  other  fide 
wer?  refolved,  that  every  man  in  his  turn  mould 
equally  feel  the  fting  of  thefe  opprefllons. 

Certain  of  the  principal  Citizens,  therefore,  had  a 
private  conference,  in  which  they  determined  to  re- 
lume their  former  authority,  and  to  fupport  it  with 
more  vigour  for  the  future  ;  feeing  their  remifFhefs 
had  emboldened  private  men  to  cavil  at  their  conduct, 
,and  given  frefh  courage  to  thofe  who  were  wont,  upon 
every  occafion,  to  put  themfclves  at  the  head  of  the 
populace.     After  many  of  thefe  meetings,  and  much 
confutation,  they  agreed  to  have  a  more  general  one 
in  St.  Stephen's  Church  ;  where  they  accordingly  af- 
fembled,  to  the  number  of  feventy,  by  the   permif- 
fion  of  Lorenzo  Ridolphi  and  Francifco  Gianfigliazzi, 
who  were  then   in   the  Signiory.     But  Giovanni  de' 
*fiUci      Medici  was  not  there  ;  either  becaufe  he  had  not  been 
invited,  as  a  perfon  in  whom   they  could  not  tho- 
roughly confide,  or  refufed  to  come,  becaufe  he  did 
not  approve  of  fuch  cabals.     When   they  were  all 
met,  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  took  the  chair,  and  repre- 
fented  to  them,  in  a    pathetic  manner,  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  the  City,  and  how  the  government 
of  it,  by  their  too  great  fecurity  and  inadvertence, 
had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  from 
whom  their  fathers  had  recovered  it  in  the  year  1381. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  tyranny  of  thofe  thafwFfei 
in  the  adminiftration  from  1377,  till   that  time  j  in; 
which  interval,  either  the  Father,  or  Grandfather,  or 

fome 
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fome  near  relation,  of  almoft  every  one  that  was  then 
prefent>  had   been  unjuflly  put  to  death.     That  the! 
City  was  now  going  to  relapfe  into  the  fame  ftate  of 
confufion  and  oppreffion,  as  the  multitude  had  already 
taken  upon  them  to  impofe  taxes  ;  and,  if  they  were 
not  either  curbed   by  force,    or  reftrained   by  fome 
other  more  defirable  expedient,  would  certainly,  in 
the  next  place,  proceed  to  appoint  fuch  officers   as 
they  thought  fit :    after  which,  they  would  turn  the 
prefent  magiftrates  out  of  their  feats,  to  the  utter  de* 
ilruction  of  an  adminiftration  which  had  governed  the 
City  with  fo  much  glory  and  reputation,  for  the  fpace 
of    forty-two   years*     The    confequence    of    which 
would  be,  that  Florence   muft  either  be   blindly  go- 
verned by  the  caprice  of  the  multitude,  (and  then 
one  party  would  live  in  continual  danger  and  appre* 
henfion,  whilft  the  other  rioted  in  all  manner  of  li- 
centioufnefs)  or  it  muft  fall  under  the  fubjection  of 
fome  one  perfon,  who  would  make  himfelf  abfolute 
Lord,  and  perhaps  Tyrant  over  it.     It  was  the  duty* 
he  faid,  of  every  man   that  had  any  affection  for  his 
Country,  or  regard  for  his  own  reputation,  to  exert 
himfelf  at  that  time,  and  to  follow  the  example  of 
Bardo  Mancini,  who  delivered  the  City  from  the  in> 
minent  danger  it  was  in,  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
Alberti :  and  as  the  audacioufnefs  of  the  multitude 
was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  largenefs  of  the 
Imborfations,  and  the  little  care  that  was  taken  in, 
them,  (which  had  filled  the    palace  with  new  and 
mean  men)  he  thought  the  only  remedy  that  was  left 
for  fuch  diforders  would   be,  to  reftore  the  authority 
of  the  Nobility,    and  diminifli  that  of    the   Minor 
Arts,    by  reducing  them    from  fourteen   to  feven : 
which  would  leffen  the  power  of  the  Plebeians  in  the 
Councils,  both  by  retrenching  their  number,  and  by- 
throwing  more  weight  into  the  fcale  of  the  Grandees, 
who  would  be  fure  to  ufe  all  pofiible  endeavours  to 
deprefs  them,  out  of  revenge  for  old  injuries.     That 
wife  men  always  availed  themfelves  of  different  forts 
of  people  at  different  feafons  j  and  if  their  fathers 
Vol..  I.  R  had 
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had  made  ufe  of  the  affiftariee  of  the  Plebeians,  to 
humble  the  inlblence  ok  the  Grandees,  now  the  latter 
were  brought  fo  low,  and  .the  former  become  fo  au- 
dacious, it  would  be  no  bad  expedient  to  join  with 
one  to  lower  the  other:  to  effect  which,  if  artifice 
was  not  fufficienr,  they  mull  have  recourie  to  for- 
cible means  •,  as  they  had  that  in  their  power,  now 
fome  of  them  were  in  the  CommiJJion  of  Ten,  and 
might  fecretly  bring  a  few  companies  of  ioldiers  into 
the  City." 

This  fpeech  of  Rinaldo's  was  much  applauded* 
and  his  advice  approved  of  by  every  body  •,  and  Nic- 

IhXHAiO  €0"°  ^a  Uzzano,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  made  an- 
fwer,  "  That  what  he  had  faid  was  very  true,  and 
the  remedies  he  propofed  efficacious  and  certain,  pro- 
vided they  could  be  applied  without  making  an  open 
divifion  in  the  City  ;  which  yet  he  thought  might  be 

JIU,(LlU>4  done,  if  they  could  draw  Giovanni  de'  Medici  into 
their  defigns  :  for  if  he  concurred  with  them,  the 
multitude  being  deprived  of  their  head,  would  not 
be  able  to  make  any  oppofition :  but  if  he  could 
not  be  brought  over,  they  could  not  effect  it  without 
force ;  and  in  that  cafe,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
they  mould  prevail  •,  and  if  they  did,  they  probably 
might  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  He 
then  modeftly  reminded  them  of  the  advice  he  had 
before  given  them,  and  of  their  contempt  of  thole 
warnings,  at  a  time  when  they  might  eafily  have  pre- 
vented thefe  difficulties  :  but  it  was  now  too  late  to 
do  that,  he  faid,  without  great  peril  and  hazard,  ex- 
cept they  could  gain  Giovanni  de'  Medki.'* 

They  deputed  Rrnaldo,  therefore,  to  wait  upon 
Giovanni,  and  try,  if  he  could  make  any  impreffion 
upon  him  ;  which  he  did  accordingly,  and  ufed  all 
the  arguments  he  could  think  of  to  perfuade  him  to 
join  them  •,  and  not,  by  foftering  and  indulging  the 
multitude,  at  laft  encourage  them  to  rebel,  to  the  ut- 
ter fubverfion  of  the  Government,  and  ruin  of  the 
City  at  the  fame  time.  To  which  Giovanni  replied, 
'*  That  he  had  always  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  good 

and 
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and  wife  Citizen  to  endeavour  to  prevent  any  change 
in  the  eftablifhed  laws  and   cuiloms   of  the  State  he 
lived   in,  as  nothing  gave  greater  offence   to  the  ge- 
nerality, than   alterations   of  that  kind  ;    and   where 
many  are  difcontented,  it  is  but  natural  to  apprehend 
fome  fatal  event.     That  this  their  defign,  in  ail  pro- 
bability, would  produce  two  very  pernicious  effccls  t 
for,  in  the   firft  place,  they  would  be  obliged  to  con- 
fer honours  and   employments   upon  fuch,  as  having 
never  enjoyed  any  before,  did  not  know  how  to  fet  a 
due  value  upon  them,  and  confequently  would  have 
the  lefs  re  a  fon  to  complain,    if  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  them  •,  and  in  the  next,  by  depriving  others 
of  fuch  emoluments  as  they  had  long   been   ufed  to 
tafte  the  fweets  of,  they  would  provoke  them  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  ever  fo  appeafe 
them  again  till  they  were  reftored  :   by  which  manner 
of  proceeding,    one   party  would    think   themfelves 
much  more  aggrieved,  than  the  other  benefited.     So 
that  whofoever  mould    be  hardy  enough    to  purfue 
fuch  a  refolution,    would  foon  find   he  had   gained 
but  few   friends,  and  many  enemies ;    the  latter  of 
whom  would  be  more  eager  to  do  him  a  mifchief 
than  the  former  to  defend  him  :  mankind  being  na- 
turally more  prone  to  revenge  than  gratitude ;  fince 
the  one  puts  them  to  the  expence  of  refunding,  and 
repaying  pafi  favours ;    the  other  always  feems  at- 
tended with  fome  degree  either  of  pleafure  or  profit. '* 
Then  addreffing  himfelf  in  a  more  particular  manner 
to  Rinaldo,  he  told  him,  that  if  he  would  be  pleafed 
to  recollect  what  had  already  happened,  and  confider 
how  baiely  and  perfidioufly  the  Citizens  of  Florence 
commonly  dealt  with  each  other,  perhaps  he  mighe 
not  be  altogether  fo  fanguine  in   his  prefent   under- 
taking: for  that  as   foon  as  the  promoters  and  ad- 
vifers  of  it  had  fufficiently  deprefTed  the  people  by 
the  help   of  his  authority,  they  would   certainly  fall 
upon  him  next  with  the  whole  force  and  affiftance  of 
the  Plebeians,  whofe  affections  he  mult  have  loft  by 
fuch  a  conduct}    and  then  he  would  be  utterly  de- 

R  2  ferted 
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fcrted  and  ruined.  That  he  could  not  help  remem- 
bring  the  fate  of  Benedetto  Alberti,  who,  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  fuch  as  confpired  his  deftruction,  con- 
fented  to  the  fevere  proceedings  againft  Georgio 
Scali  and  Tomafo  Strozzi ;  and  foon  after,  was  fent 
into  exile  himfelf,  by  the  very  perfons  who  had  in- 
veigled him  into  thofe  meafures.  He  advifed  him,  there- 
fore, to  think  more  coolly  of  the  matter,  and  to  tread 
in  the  fteps  of  his  father,  who,  amongft  other  Bene- 
factions, had  made  himfelf  fo  dear  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, by  lowering  the  exceffive  price  of  fait ;  by  leav- 
ing it  to  the  option  of  every  one,  whofe  taxes  did  not 
amount  to  the  value  of  half  a  Florin,  whether  he 
would  pay  them  or  not ;  and  by  procuring  a  law  to 
be  pafTed,  that  no  body  mould  be  arretted  for  debt 
on  fuch  days  as  the  Councils  were  affembled.  He 
told  him  in  fhort,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  mould 
never  agree  to  have  any  alterations  made  in  the  laws 
or  conftitution  of  his  Country  *. 

When  the  fubject  of  theie  deliberations  came  to  be 
publickly  known,  it  ftill" added  to  the  reputation  of 
Giovanni,  and  wonderfully  increafed  the  hatred  which 
the  people  had  already  conceived  againft  the  other 
Citizens ;  with  whom  he  broke  off  all  manner  of 
commerce,  that  he  might  not  feem  to  give  them  any 
encouragement  to  purfue  their  defigns  under  his  coun- 
tenance and  authority.  On  the  contrary,  he  took 
great  pains,  to  convince  every  one  in  his  daily  con- 
vention, that  it  was  fo  far  from  his  intention  to  blow 
up  difcord  and  faction,  that  he  mould  ufe  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  extinguifh  them  ;  and  that  he  defired 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  difguftful  to  a  free  people,  that  have  lived 
in  peace  and  fecurity  under  the  proteftion  or*  good  Laws,  (the  ne- 
ceflity,  utility,  and  comfort  of  which,  have  been  fully  evinced  by  & 
long  courfe  of  time)  than  an  attempt  to  annul  them.  Nor  has  any 
thing  been  more  fatal  to  Princes  •.  of  which,  every  one  muft  remem- 
ber many  inftances,  that  would  be  tedious,  and  perhaps  invidious,  to 
recite.  Hence  the  celebrated  faying,  Nolumus  Anglian  leges  mutari : 
and,  old  ways  are  the  beft  ways :  the  latter  of  which  was  formerly 
engraved  upon  the  walls  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Hence  the  j u it 
attachment  and  regard  that  has  always  been  ihewn  to  them.— The 
learned  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  Chancellor  of  England,  in  the  time  of 

no- 
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nothing  more  than  the  union  of  the  City.  At  which 
declarations,  many  of  his  followers  were  not  a  little 
difappointed,  as  they  expected  to  have  feen  him  aft 
with  more  vigour  in  fuch  a  conjuncture ;  efpecially 
Alamanno  de*  Medici,  who  being  a  man  of  a  warm 
difpofition,  was  continually  urging  him  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  humbling  his  enemies,  and  exalting 
his  friends;  reproaching  him  with  his  coldnefs  and 
phlegmatic  manner  of  proceeding,  which,  as  he  faid, 
emboldened  thofe  that  wifhed  him  ill,  to  form  daily 
confpiracies  againft  him,  without  any  fort  of  fear  or 
referve,  and  would  one  time  or  other  prove  the  ruin 
of  all  his  family  and  dependants.  They  were  fe-  * 
oonded  in  this  by  Cofimo  his  fon  ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  fifiwnf 
all  their  remonftrances  and  prognostications,  and  deter- 
mined to  purlue  his  own  meafures  :  the  defigns  of  the 
faction,  however,  were  now  plainly  discovered,  and 
the  City  began  once  more  to  divide  itfelf  into  parties, 
inhere  were  at  that  time,  two  Chancellors  prefiding 
*n  the  fupreme  Court  of  Juftice  under  the  Signiory, 
whofe  names  were  *  Martino  and  Paolo  :  the  former 
was  of  Uzzano's  party,  the  latter  followed  that  of  the 
Medici.  Rinaldo,  therefore,  perceiving  that  .Gio- 
vanni continued  inflexible,  and  would  #ot  come  into 
their  meafures  at  any  rate,  refold  to  turn  Martino 
out  of  his  office,  as  he  thought  that  court  would  then 
be  wholly  at  riis  devotion.  But  the  other  fide  being 
aware  of  this,  were  before-hand  with  him,  and  con- 
trived matters  fo  well,  that  they  got  Martino  conti- 
nued and  Paolo  .difcharged,  to  the  great  mortification 
and  prejudice  of  his  party.  This  would  certainly 
■have  occasioned  great  commotions  in  the  City9  if  it 

Ilenry  VI.  fpeaking  of  this  kingdom  in  his  treatife,  De  dominio  po- 
litico &  regali,  fays,  **  Regnum  hoc  in  omnibus  nationum  &  regum 
temporibus,  iifdem  quibus  nunc  regitur  legibus  £  confuetudinibus, 
regebatur."  "  The  laws  and  cuftoms  by  Which  this  Kingdom  is  now 
governed,  are  the  very  fame  with  thofe  by -which  it  was  governed  in 
the  times  of  all  former  Kings,  and  the  feveral  nations  that  have  come 
into  it."  A  rare  example!  See  State  Tra&s,  Vol.  III.  p.  269,  470. 
concerning  the  right  of  Subjects  to  petition,  &c. 

*  The  furnames  of  thefe  two  Magiftrates  are  wanting  in  the  orl- 
.ginaL 

R  3  had 
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had  not  happened  in  a  time  of  war :  for  the  people 
had  not  yet  recovered  their  fpirits  fince  the  defeat 
before  Zagonara  ;  and  whiift  things  were  in  fuch  con- 
fufion  at  home,  Agnola  della  Pergola,  the  Duke's 
General,  had  taken  all  the  towns  in  Romagna,  that 
were  in  the  pofTefTion  of  the  Florentines,  except  Ca- 
ftracaro  and  Modigliana;  fome  of  them  being  fo  ill 
fortified,  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  fuftain 
a  fiege,  and  others  given  up  through  the  pufillani- 
rnity  or  treachery  of  their  governors. 

In   the-  reduction   of  thefe  towns   there  happened 
two  remarkable  circumftances,  which  may  ferve  to 
fhew  how  much  true  valour  and  fidelity  are  admired, 
and  with  what  deteftation,  cowardice  and  perfidy  are 
looked  upon  even  by  an  enemy.     Biagio  del  Melano 
was  then   Governor  of  the  Caftle  of  Monte  Petrofo, 
which  was  invefted  on  every  fide  by  the  enemy  ;  and 
as  they  at  lad  fet  fire  to  it,  and  he  faw  there  was  no 
poffibiiity  of  faving  the  fortrefs,  Ke  threw  a  parcel  of 
itraw  and  bedding  ever  the  walls,  on  that  fide  where 
the  fire  had  not  yet  fpread  itfelf,  upon  which  he  let 
down  two  of  his  Sons  who  were  but  infants,  and  told 
the  enemy,  "  they  were  welcome  to  them  and  all  his 
other  worldly  goods,  which  indeed  were  now  in  their 
hands  \  but  his  honour  and  reputation,  which  he  had 
always  efteemed   his  only  real  treafure,  he  would  ne- 
ver give  up,  nor  was  it  in  their  power  to  ravifh  them 
from   him."     The  befiegers,  (truck  with  admiration 
at  his  Magnanimity,  immediately  ran   to  take  up  the 
children,  and  threw  him  ropes  and  fcaling  ladders  to 
fave  himfelf ;  but  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  them  ; 
and  chofe  rather  to  perifh  in  the  flames,  than  owe  his 
life  to  the  enemies  of  his  country  *.     An  example  of 

*  An  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  happened  at  Prsenefte,  when  it  was 
taken  by  Sylla.  He  ordered  his  foldiers  to  plunder  the  town,  and  put 
all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  except  one  man,  who  had  formerly 
entertained  him  with  great  hospitality.  This  man,  however,  whea 
he  heard  of  it,  faid,  he  difdained  the  thoughts  of  being  obliged  for 
his  life  to  one  that  had  ruined  his  country  5  and  difguifing  himfelf, 
Jie  mixed  in  the  crowd  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was  killed.  But 
are  not  thefe  inftances  of  madnefs  rather  than  true  valour?  and  if 
they  are  not,  have  we  not  many  of  the  fame  in  modern  hiftory,  and 
forne  in  that  of  our  own  nation,  without  recurring  to  antiquity  i 
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fortitude  that  may  vie  with  the  heroifm  of  Antiquity 4 
and  the  more  remarkable,  as  fuch  were  but  very  rare 
in  thole  times.  What  dFects  could  be  laved  from 
the  fire  were  gene ro  11  fly  reflored  to  the  children,  who 
were  likewife  lent  home  to  their  relations  :  and  the 
Republick,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  bravery  of  their 
father,  made  a  handfome  provifion  for  them  as  long 
as  they  lived.  Very  different  was  the  behaviour  of 
Zanobi  del  Pino,  governor  of  Galeata,  who  not  only 
ihamefully  gave  up  that  place  without  making  any 
defence,  but  adviled  Agnolo  to  leave  the  mountains 
and  faftneffes  of  Romagna,  and  defcend  into  the  plains 
•of  Tufcany,  where  he  might  carry  on  the  war  with 
lefs  danger  and  greater  advantage.  But  Agnolo,  de- 
teiting  his  bafenefs  and  cowardice,  delivered  him  up 
to  his  own  men,  who,  having  treated  him  with  the 
contempt  and  abhorrence  he  deierved,  (hut  him  up  in 
a  dungeon,  with  nothing  but  a  pack  of  cards  to  eat ; 
telling  him  "  that  would  foon  make  him  a  good  Ghi- 
beline,  fince  he  had  chofen  to  leave  the  Guelphs  :w 
but  he  died  in  a  few  days  of  hunger  *. 

In  the  mean  time,  Count  Oddo  and  Niccolo 
Piccinino  had  entered  the  Vale  of  Lamona,  to  try  if 
they  could  prevail  upon  the  Lord  of  Faenza  to  join 
the  Florentines  \  or  at  lead  to  curb  the  excurfions  of 
Agnolo,  if  poffible,  in  Romagna.  But  as  that  Vale 
is  naturally  fortified  with  ftrong  pafTes,  and  the  inha- 
bitants inured  to  arms,  the  Count  was  (lain  and  Nic- 
colo taken  prifoner  and  fent  to  Faenza.  Fortune 
however  fo  ordered  it,  that  the  Florentines  gained  by 

r  *  As  Machiavel  has  honoured  Biagio  with  faying,  that  '  his  for- 
titude might  vie  with  the  heroifm  of  antiquity,'  he  ought  in  juftice 
to  have  diftinguifhed  Zanobi  too  by  comparing  his  bafenefs  with  that 
of  old  times.  For  there  were  very  eminent  Poltroons  and  Traitors  in 
thofe  days  as  well  as  in  thefe  later  ages,  bad  as  they  have  been  : 
though  Machiavel,  like  many  others,  feems  to  fpeak  as  if  the  world 
was  inhabited  only  by  Heroes  and  Demi  Gods  at  that  time  of  day. 
There  have  always  been  good  and  bad,  brave  men  and  cowards,  and 
mankind  feem  to  have  been  pretty  much  the  fame  from  the  firft  ac- 
counts we  have  had  of  their  actions  to  the  prefent  times.  Complaints 
of  their  prodigious  wickednefs  and  degeneracy  are  not  peculiar  to 
our  own:  the  moft  antient  poets  and  hiflorians,  both  facred  and  pro- 
phane,  abound  with  them. 

R  4  the 
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the  confequence  of  this  defeat  what  they  could  not 
perhaps  have  obtained  by  a  Victory  :  for  Niccolo  ne- 
gotiated fo  effectually  with  the  Lord  of  Facnza  and 
his  Mother,  that  they  confented  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Republick  of  Florence  ;  in  confequence 
of  which  he  was  fet  at  liberty.  Yet  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  purfue  thofe  meafures  himfelf,  which  he  had  re- 
commended, to  others:  for  when  he  had  received  the 
arrears  that  were  due  to  him  from  the  Florentines,  he 
either  thought  their  pay  too  inconfiderable,  or  that 
he  could  have  better  elfewhere  :  upon  which,  he  fud- 
denly  left  Arezzo,  where  he  then  refided,  and  went  to 
Puke  Philip  in  Lombardy,  who  took  him  into  his 
fervice.  The  Florentines,  difmayed  at  this  unexpected 
defertion,  and  the  great  expence  they  had  been  at  to 
no  purpofe,  began  to  perceive  they  were  not  any  lon- 
ger able  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  war  alone ;  and 
therefore  fent  AmbafTadors  to  entreat  the  Venetians 
to  take  a  fhare  in  it,  and  prevent  the  farther  progrefs 
of  a  Princej  whofe  growing  power,  if  not  timely 
checked,  would  be  as  prejudicial  to  them  as  to  the 
State  of  Florence.  The  Venetians  were  likewife  ad- 
vifed  to  it  by  Franctfco  Carmignuola,  a  Commander 
of  very  great  reputation  in  thofe  times,  who  had  for- 
merly ferved  under  the  Duke,  but  afterwards  left  him 
upon  fame  difguft.  They  were  doubtful,  however, 
ior  fome  time  what  part  to  act  in  this  matter  -,  as  they 
did  not  thoroughly  confide  in  Carmignuola,  and  fuf- 
pected  the  mifunderftanding  betwixt  him  and  theDuke 
was  only  a  pretended  one.  But  whilft  they  were  in 
this  ftate  of  fufpence,  it  happened  that  the  Duke  had 
found  means  to  bribe  one  of  that  General's  Domefticks 
to  give  him  poifon  j  which,  though  it  did  not  prove 
mortal,  very  much  impaired  his  health.  Upon  this, 
the  Venetians  laid  afide  all  fufpicion  of  Carmignuola's 
fidelity ;  and  the  Florentines  ftill  continuing  to  fol- 
licit  their  aid,  they  entered  into  a  League  with  them, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  betwixt  the  two  States,  that 
the  war  fhould  be  profecuted  at  their  common  ex- 
pence  j    that  the  Venetians  fhould  hold  what  they 

might 
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might  happen  to  conquer    in   Lombardy,   and  the 
Florentines  enjoy  fuch  towns  as  they  could  reduce  in 
Tufcany  and  Romagna ;  and  that  Carmignuola  fhould 
be  appointed  Captain  General  of  the  League.     In 
confequence  of  this  confederacy,    the  war  was  im- 
mediately carried  into  Lombardy,  where  it  was  con- 
ducted with  fuch   bravery  and  integrity  by  Carmig- 
j  nuola,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  he  took 
I  many  towns  from  the  Duke,  and  at  laft  made  him- 
!  felf  matter  of  Brefcia ;    a  city  which,    according  to 
I  the  method  of  making  war  in  thofe  times,  was  thought 
impregnable. 

This  war  having  now  lafted  five  years,  that  is^ 
from  1422  to  1427,  the  Citizens  began  to  be  fo 
1  grievoufly  impoverifhed  by  the  heavy  and  continual 
impofitions  which  had  been  laid  upon  them,  that  it 
i  was  thought  proper  to  make  fome  alteration  in  them, 
i  In  order,  therefore,  to  proportion  them  according  to 
every  man's  circumftances,  it  was  provided  that  per- 
fonal  eftates  fhould  be  taxed  as  well  as  real ;  and  that 
whofoever  had  effects  of  that  kind  to  the  value  of  an 
hundred  Florins  or  more,  mould  pay  one  half  as  much 
for  every  hundred  as  a  perfon  that  had  land  or  houfes 
of  the  fame  worth.  And  as  this  tax  was  regulated  by 
a  Law  made  on  purpofe,  and  not  left  to  the  Arbitra- 
ment of  partial  or  interefted  perfons,  it  was  likely  to 
fall  fo  much  the  more  heavily  upon  the  richer  Citizens. , 
Upon  which  account,  it  was  vehemently  oppofed  by 
them  all  before  it  pafied  into  a  Law,  except  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  who  publickly  exprefled  his  approbation 
of  it ;  fo  that  it  was  carried  againft  them.  And  be- 
caufe  every  man's  goods  were  rated  in  this  affelTment, 
which  the  Florentines  call  Accaftare,  it  went  by  the 
name  of  Catafto.  By  this  law  the  more  powerful  Ci- 
tizens were  in  fome  meafure  reflrained  from  opprefling 
the  inferior  fort,  and  influencing  their  votes  in  the 
Councils,  as  they  had  been  ufed  to  do,  by  the  threats 
of  taxing  them  according  as  they  gave  their  fuffrages. 
This  tax,  therefore,  was  very  cheerfully  fubmitted  to 
by  the  generality,  though  highly  difguftful  to  the  go- 
vernment. 
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vernment.     But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  mankind  to  be 
ever  reftlefs   and   discontented,  and   when   they  have 
gained  one  advantage,  to  be  ftill  grafping  at  a  higher, 
the  people  not  Satisfied  with  this  equality  of  taxation, 
eftablifhed   by  the  Law,  demanded   a  retrofpect,  by 
which  it  might  appear  how  much  lefs  the  rich  Citi- 
zens had  paid  before,  than  they  ought   to  have  done 
according  to  this   regulation,  and  every  one  be  made 
to  account   for  deficiencies  ;    that  fo   they  might   be 
put  upon  the   fame  level   with   thofe  who   had  been 
obliged   to   fell   their  goods   and   inheritances  to  dif- 
charge    impofitions   fo   arbitrarily   laid     upon    them. 
This  demand  feemed   ftill   more  grievous  than   the 
Catafto  itfelf,  to  thofe  that  had  lately  been  in  power, 
who,    to  evade  the  force  of  it,   made  heavy  remon- 
strances, and  faid,  "  it  was  a  moft  unjuft  diftributicn; 
as   the   tax  was   laid   upon   moveables,    which   often 
changed  hands  and  were  daily  fubject  to  perifh :  that 
there  were  many  who   had   concealed   treafures,    the 
knowledge  of  which  could   not  eafily  be  come  at 
that  it  was  hard  upon  thofe  who  were  loaded  with  the 
care  of  the  public  affairs,  (to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  own  private  concerns)  to  be  equally  taxed  with 
the  teft  of  the  Citizens  •,  and  that  it  might  reafonably 
be  hoped,    whilft   the  Republick  was   fatisfied   with 
only  the  pecuniary  contributions  of  fome,    it  would 
.not  be  fo  rigorous  to  exact  both   the  labours  and  for- 
tunes of  others."     To   this  it  was  anfwered  by  thofe 
who  approved  of  the  Catafto,  "  that  as   moveable 
goods  changed  hands,  the  tax   might  be  varied  ac- 
cordingly ;  that  no  account  was  to  be  made  of  fuch 
as   had   concealed  treafure,  or  money  locked  up  in 
their  coffers ;  for  as  wealth  of  that  fort  did  not  yield 
any  profit  or  intereft,    it  would   be   unrealbnable  to 
tax   it;    and   whenever  it   was   otherwife  applied, 
muft  of  neceffity  be  known  :  that  if  any  one  was  tired 
qf  his  labours  for  the  good  of  his  country,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  refign  his  employment,   if  he  pleafed,  and 
to  give  himfelf  no  farther  trouble   about  it  ;  fince  it 
was   hoped,    other  wcll-difpofed    Citizens    might  be 

found, 
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bund,  who  would  not  grudge  to  aflift  the  Republic 
xuh  with  their  fortune  and  counfels  :  and  that  when 
lb  much  honour,  and  fo  many  other  emoluments  were 
iche  conftant  reward  of  fuch  as  filled  the  great  offices 
of  State,  they  might  think  themfelves  very  well  paid 
for  their  fervices,  without  being  exempted  from  the 
common  taxes.  But  this,  they  faid,  was  not  the  real 
caufe  of  their  murmurs  •,  they  were  mortified  that  they 
could  no  longer  carry  on  a  war  folely  at  the  expence 
of  others,  but  were  now  obliged  to  fhare  in  it  them- 
felves :  that  if  this  courfe  had  been  taken  before, 
there  neither  would  have  been  any  war  with  King 
Ladiflaus  in  times  paft,  nor  at  prefent  with  Duke 
Philip-,  both  which  were  fet  on  foot,  without  any 
neceflky,  and  only  to  enrich  fome  particular  Ci- 
tizens." 

Thefe  difcon tents,  however,  were  in  fome  degree 
allayed  by  the  authority  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who 
reprefented  to  the  people,  the  bad  confequences  of 
retrofpe&s :  "  That  it  behoved  them  rather  at  prefenc 
to  look  forward,  and  provide  for  the  future  :  that  if 
the  late  taxes  had  been  heavy  and  unreafonable,  they 
ought  to  thank  God  that  a  way  had  been  found  to 
alleviate  them,  and  to  ufe  their  endeavours  to  unite, 
and  not  divide  the  City,  as  they  certainly  would,  if 
they  perfifted  in  their  demand  of  reducing  former 
taxes  to  the  level  of  the  prefent :  and  that  a  wife  Ge* 
neral  was  fometimes  very  well  content  with  a  victory, 
that  was  not  altogether  complete ;  fince  experience 
Jhewed,  that  men,  by  grafping  at  too  much,  often 
loft  what  they  had  gained  before."  With  thefe,  and 
other  arguments  of  the  like  nature,  he  foothed  the 
refentment  of  the  people  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
dropped  their  demand  of  a  retrofpect. 

Soon  after  this,  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Duke 
Philip  at  Ferrara,  by  the  mediation  of  a  Legate  from 
the  Pope :  but  as  it  was  not  long  before  he  broke 
the  conditions  of  it,  the  League  took  up  arms  again, 
and  came  to  an  engagement  with  his  forces  at  Mac- 
lovio,  where  they  utterly  defeated  him,     After  which, 

he 
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he  propofed  frefli  terms  to  them,  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Florentines,  becaufe  they  grew  jealous 
of  the  Venetians,  and  thought,  that  they  were  throw- 
ing their  money  away  only  to  aggrandize  others. 
The  Venetians  likewife,  for  their  parr,  were  no  lefs 
ready  to  come  into  the  accommodation  ;  as  they  found 
Carmignuola  proceeded  but  very  (lowly,  and  made 
little  advantage  of  his  victory,  after  he  had  routed 
the  Duke's  army:  on  which  account,  they  thought  it 
unfafe  to  truft  him  any  farther.  A  peace  therefore 
j/)tY  was  %ned  betwixt  them  in  the  year  1428;  by  which, 
the  towns  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Florentines 
in  Romagna  were  reftored  to  them,  and  Brefcia  ceded 
to  the  Venetians;  befides  which,  the  Duke  gave 
them  the  city  of  Bergamo,  and  the  Territory  be- 
longing to  it.  This  war  con;  the  Florentines  three 
millions  and  five  hundred  thbufand  Ducats ;  a  war, 
which  only  ferved  to  give  the  Venetians  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  their  power  and  dominion; 
whilft  it  produced  nothing  but  poverty  and  dilTenfion 
amongft  themfelves.  For  a  peace  was  no  fooner  con- 
cluded with  the  Duke,  but  frefh  Commotions  began 
amongft  their  own  fubjecls.  The  late  Governors  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  Catafto,  and  feeing  no  other 
way  to  rid  themfelves  of  it,  endeavoured  to  raife  a 
Jpirit  of  difcontent  in  the  reft  of  the  Citizens ;  that 
£q  they  might  avail  themfelves  of  their  co-operation 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  it.  For  this  purpofe,  they  re- 
prefented  to  the  Commiflioners  that  were  appointed 
to  levy  .the  tax,  "  that  they  ought  to  fearch  all  the 
houfes  of  the  neighbouring  towns ;  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Florence  might,  perhaps,  convey  fome  part  of 
their  effects  thither."  In  confequence  of  which,  all 
towns  that  were  fubject  to  the  Florentines  had  orders 
to  deliver  inventories  of  their  goods  to  them  in  a 
certain  time.  But  the  people  of  Volterra  would  not 
comply  with  this  order,  and  fent  fome  of  their 
townfmen  to  complain  of  it  to  the  Signiory,  as  an  aft 
of  oppreffion  :  at  which  the  Commiffioners  were  fo 
provoked,  that  they  fent  eighteen  of  them  to  prifon. 

'  The 
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The  Volterrans  likewife  were  exceedingly  enraged  at 
this  treatment  •,  but  durft  not  rebel  at  that  time,  for 
fear  of  bringing  a  heavier  punifhment  upon  their 
Deputies.  n  .  u 

In  this  juncture,  Giovanni  de'  Medici  fell  lick,  zn£  nifitiflnfiUA 
rinding  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  he  called  his<^ 
two  Sons,  Cofimo  and  Lorenzo,  to  his  bed-fide,  and 
fpoke  to  them  in  this  manner :  "  I  perceive  that  I 
am  now  approaching  the  limits  which  God  and  Na- 
ture have  prefcribed  to  my  days.  I  mail  die  with 
pleafure,  as  I  leave  you  both,  my  dear  children,  in 
health  and  profpetity,  and  in  a  condition  to  live  with 
honour,  and  beloved  by  every  body,  if  you  follow 
my  example  and  inftrudions.  For  indeed,  nothing 
gives  me  fo  much  confolation  in  this  extremity,  as 
the  reflexion  that  I  have  never  injured  any  man;  bur, 
on  the  contrary,  have  always  endeavoured  to  do 
good  to  every  one  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power.  Let 
me  advife  you  to  do  the  fame.  If  you  would  live 
with  fafety  and  comfort,  be  content  with  fuch  a  fhare 
in  the  government  as  your  fellow-citizens  confer  upon 
you  ;  by  which  you  will  avoid  envy  and  danger.  For 
as  it  is  that  which  a  man  arrogates  to  himfelf  that 
makes  him  odious,  and  not  what  is  voluntarily  given 
him:  fo  you  will  always  be  upon  a  much  fecurer 
bottom,  and  obtain  more  than  they,  who,  by  at- 
tempting to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  often  lofe 
their  own,  and  in  the  mean  time  live  in  continual 
anxiety  and  difquietude.  By  obferving  this  conduct, 
I  have  not  only  preferved,  but  augmented  my  for* 
tune  and  reputation  in  this  City,  amongft  fo  many- 
enemies  and  inteftine  broils :  and  by  the  fame  manner 
of  life,  it  is  in  your  power  both  to  maintain  and  in- 
creafe  yours.  But  if  you  take  a  different  courfe, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  your  end  will  be  like  that 
of  feveral  others,  who,  in  my  memory,  have  ruined 
both  themfelves  and  their  families."  He  died  not 
long  after,  extremely  lamented  by  the  whole  City, 
as  he  well  deferved  to  be,  confidering  his  excellent 
qualities.     For  he  was  very  charitable  and  compaf- 
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fionate,  and  not  only  gave  liberally  to  thofe  that  were 
in  want,  but  prevented  their  afking.  His  univerfal 
benevolence  taught  him  to  love  good  men,  and  pity 
the  evil.  He  never  follicited  any  Honours,  though 
he  obtained  the  higheft.  He  never  went  to  the  pa- 
lace, but  when  the  reft  of  the  Signiory  fent  for  him. 
He  was  always  averfe  to  war,  and  recommended  pa- 
cific meafures.  To  thofe  that  were  in  adverfity,  he 
was  a  kind  friend,  and  promoted  the  welfare  of  fuch 
as  lived  in  profperity.  Difdaining  to  plunder  the 
public,  his  fole  aim  was  to  ferve  his  Country.  When 
in  power,  he  was  affable  and  eafy  of  accefs  to  every 
one  ;  exceeding  wife,  though  not  a  man  of  much 
eloquence.  He  had  a  melancholy  countenance,  but 
was  pleafant  and  facetious  in  converfation.  He  died 
pofTefTed  of  immenfe  riches,  and  full  of  glory  and 
reputation  •,  leaving  his  fon  Cofimo  heir  to  his  fame 
and  fortune ;  both  which  he  not  only  maintained,  but 
augmented. 

The  Volterran  deputies  being  tired  of  their  im- 
prifonment,  at  laft  promifed  to  comply  with  the  or- 
der before  mentioned  :  upon  which,  they  were  fet  at 
liberty,  and  returned  to  Volterra,  juft  at  a  time  whea 
they  were  making  an  Imborfation  for  new  Magiftrates 
there  :  and  as  it  happened,  one  Giufto  *,  a  Plebeian, 
but  a  man  in  great  credit  with  the  people,  and  one  of 
thofe  that  had  been  confined  at  Florence,  was  drawn 
amongft  the  reft.  This  man,  though  already  furfi- 
ciently  irritated  at  the  Florentines,  both  on  account 
of  the  private  injury  which  he  himfelf  had  fuftained, 
.  and  the  indignity  that  was  offered  to  the  whole  town, 
became  ftill  more  determined  by  the  inftigations  of 
Giovanni  di  -f,  a  man  of  a  noble  family  and  his  afTo- 
ciate  in  the  Magiftracy,  to  make  ufe  of  his  intereft 
and  authority,  to  wreft  the  town  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Florentines,  and  take  the  government  of  it  upon 
himfelf.     Upon    this   encouragement,    Giufto    took 

*  The  Surname  is  wanting  in  the  original. 
f  The  Surname  is  alio  wanting  here. 
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arms,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  town,  feized  upon 
the  Governor,  and,  by  the  confent  of  the  people, 
took  the  reins  into  his  own  hands.  The  Florentines 
were  not  a  little  mortified  at  the  revolt  of  Voiterra. 
However,  as  they  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  they  thought  they  mould  have  no- 
body to  diilurb  them  in  attempting  to  recover  it ; 
and  therefore  immediately  appointed  Rinaldo  degli 
Albizi  and  Palla  Strozzi  their  *  commifTaries  to  con- 
duel  the  expedition.  But  Giufto  expecting  to  be  mo- 
Jefted  in  his  new  fovereignty  by  the  Florentines,  fent 
to  defire  the  aid  of  the  Lucchefe  and  Sienefe ;  the 
former  of  whom  wouid  not  fend  him  any,  as  they 
were  then  in  amity  with  the  State  of  Florence  :  and 
Paolo  Guinigi,  who  at  that  time  was  Lord  of  Lucca, 
in  order  to  regain  the  friendfhip  of  the  Florentines 
(which  he  feared  he  had  loft  by  inclining  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  Duke  Philip)  not  only  flatly  refufed  to  give 
him  any  affiilance,  but  fent  the  perfon  under  a  guard 
to  Florence,  who  came  to  follicit  it. '  Thefe  commif- 
faries  refolving  to  come  upon  the  Volterrans  before 
they  could  form  any  alliances,  prefc.ntly  drew  toge- 
ther all  their  horfe,  and  railed  a  large  body  of  infantry 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Vale  of  Arno  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Pifa,  and  advanced  towards  Voiterra, 
Giufto,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  wanting  to  him- 
felf; and  though  he  faw  the  great  preparations  which 
the  Florentines  were  making  againft  him,  and  that 
he  mud  expect  no  fuccour  from  the  neighbouring 
States,  yet  he  trufted  to  the  ftrength  and  fituation  of 
the  place,  and  manfully  provided  for  his  defence. 
There  was  at  that  time  in  Voiterra,  one  Me-fier'  Ar- 
colano,   a  man   of  good  intereft  amongft  the  moft 

*  CommifTaries,  in  the  foreign  fervice,  are  officers  that  irmfter  the 
army,  fettle  the  procuration,  conveyance,  and  distribution  of  pro- 
vifions,  ammunition,  and  pay,  take  a  particular  account  of  every 
regiment,  fee  that  they  are  complete,  that  the  horfes  are  in  good  or- 
der, and  the  men  well  armed  and  accoutred.  They  likewife  fome- 
times  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  General,  and  are  a  check  upon  his, 
proceedings,  and  fometimes  command  the  forces  themfelves,  acling1 
as  Intendant  of  the  army  and  Lieutenant  General  at  the  fame  time. 
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confiderable  of  the  townfmen,  and   brother  to  that 
Giovanni,  by  whofe  perfuafions  Giufto  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  the  government  of  it  himfelf. 
This  Arcolano  having  afTembled  feveral  of  his  molt 
trufty  friends,  reprefented  to  them   how  fair  an  op- 
portunity Providence  had  now  given   them  of  ad- 
vancing themfelves  and  delivering  their  city  out  of 
its  prefent  troubles  :  for  if  they  would  take  up  arms 
to  depofe  Giufto  and  deliver  up  the  city  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  Florentines,  they  would  not  only 
preferve  its  ancient  privileges,  but  become  the  Go- 
vernors of  it.     To  this  they  all  readily  confented, 
and  going  directly  to  the  Palace  where  Giufto  re- 
fided,  fome  of  them  ftaid  below  flairs,  whilft  Arco- 
lano and  three  others  went  up  into  his  apartment ; 
and  finding  him  there  with  fome  of  the  Citizens,  they 
took  him  afide,    as  if  they  had  fomething  of  im- 
portance to  communicate  to  him  •,  and  having  drawn 
him  by  degrees,  in  the  courfe  of  their  converfation, 
into  another  room,  they  fhut  the  door  and  fell  upon 
him  with  their  fwords.     He  had  the  courage  however 
to  draw  his  own,  and  defperately  wounded  two  of 
them  before  he  fell :  but  not  being  able  to  deal  with 
fo  many,  he  was  killed  at  laft,  and  his  body  thrown 
out  of  the  window.     After  which,  the  reft  of  Arco- 
lano's  accomplices  took  arms  and  delivered  up  the 
city  to  the  Florentine  commifiaries ;    who  prefently 
brought  in  their  whole  army  and  took  pofTeffion  of 
it,  without  any  Capitulation  or  terms  granted  to  the 
inhabitants.     So  that  the  city  was  ftill  more  humbled 
and  fell  into  worfe  circumftances  than  it  was  in  before  : 
for  befides  other   marks  of   their  indignation,    the 
Florentines  took  away  the  greater  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory from  them,  and  reduced  the  reft  into  a  Baili- 
wick. 

Volterra  being  thus  happily  recovered,  it  was 
hoped  a  lafting  tranquillity  would  have  been  efta- 
blifhed  both  abroad  and  at  home.  But  ambition  foon 
kindled  a  new  war.  Niccolo  Fortebraccio,  the  Son 
of  a  Sifter  to  Braccio  da  Perugia,  had  long  ferved  the 
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Florentines  in   their   wars  with  the  Duke  of  Milan. 
But  after  a  Pea'ce  was  concluded  betwixt  them,  this 
commander  was   difcharged   from  their  pay,  and  had 
his  quarters  at  Fucecchio  :  from  whence   the   com- 
miffaries  lent  for  him  and   his  troops  to  employ  them 
in  the  reduction  of  Volterra.     It  was  therefore   ge- 
nerally  believed   that  whilft  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  was 
engaged  with  him  in  that  enterprize,  he  perfuaded 
him  to  pick  a  quarrel  upon   fome  pretence  or  other 
with  the  Lucchefe,  by  infinuating  to  him  that  if  he 
did,  he  would  fo  order  matters,  that  war  mould  be 
declared  againfl  Lucca,  by  the  Florentines  j  and  that 
he  ihould  be   appointed   their  commander   in   chief. 
Accordingly,  as  foon  as  Volterra  was  retaken,  and 
Niccolo  had  returned  to  Fucecchio,   (either  at  the 
follicitation  of  Rinaldo,  or  in  confequence  of  a  de- 
lign,  which  he  himfelf  had  formed)  he  marched  away 
in  November  1429,  at    the  head   of  three  hundred  ih  ^f 
horfe,  and  the  fame  number  of  foot,  and  furprized 
Ruoti   arid'Compito,    two  Caftles  belonging  to  the 
Lucchefe ;  from  whence  he  daily  made  excursions  into 
their  other  territories  and  there  committed  great  de- 
predations.    When  the  news  of  thefe  proceedings  ar- 
rived at  Florence,  the  whole  city  was  divided  into 
little  meetings  and  cabals  of  all  ranks  of  people  ; 
the  generality  of  whom  were  for  commencing  hofti- 
lities  againft  the  Lucchefe.     Amongft  the  more  con- 
fiderable   Citizens   that   favoured    this   undertaking, 
were  all  the  followers  of  the  Medici  family,  who  were 
joined   by  Rinaldo   degli  Albizi,    either  becaufe  he 
really  thought  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  Public, 
or  that  he  mould  thereby  effectually  ferve  his  own 
private  intereft  and  ambition,  and   become  more  po- 
pular if  the  expedition  proved  fuccefsful,  by  having 
been  the  advifer  and  promoter  of  it.     Thofe  that  op- 
pofed  it,    were  chiefly  Niccolo  da  Uzzano   and  his 
Party. 

It  feems  almoft  incredible  that  there  fhould  be  fuch. 
a  chan^e_.gt.  opinions  in  the  fame  Citizens,  on  this 
occafion,  concerning  the  expedience  of  a  war.     And 
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yet  thofe  very  perfons   who,  after   a  Peace  that    had 
lafted  ten  years,  oppofed  a   war  againft  Duke  Philip, 
which  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  their  own  liber- 
ties, now  itrenuoufty  infifted  upon  one  againfl:  Lucca, 
to   invade   the   rights   of  others  ;  and   at  a   time  too 
when  the  city  was  exhausted  and  impoverished  to  the 
laft  degree,  by  the  heavy  expences  of  the  lart.     And 
on  the   contrary,    thofe  Citizens   who   had   been  the 
mod  active  and  forward  in  promoting  that  war,  were 
now  as  vehement  in  difluading  this.     From  hence  we 
may  obferve,  what  a  wonderful  alteration  time  ulually 
makes  in  the  judgment  of  mankind;  how  much  more 
ready  they  are  to  ufurp'  the  property  of  others,  than 
to  defend   their  own  ;  and   how  much  ftronger  the 
hope  of  gain  is,  than   the   fear  of  lofing;   the  latter 
leldom  operating  except  when  the  danger  is   immi- 
nent; but  the  former  at  all  times,  even   when  the 
profpect  of  fuccefs    is   moft    precarious   and   at   the 
greateft  diftance.     And   it  rauft  be  confidered  like- 
wife  that  the  Florentines  were  at  this  time  exceed- 
ingly elated  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  thofe  acqui- 
fitions,  which  Fortebraccio  had  already  made  and  was 
daily  increafing  •,  and  from  the  Letters  they  received 
from  the  governors  of  their  fortreffes  that  lay  near 
the  confines  of  the  Lucchefe  :  for  thofe  of  Pefcia  and 
Vico  wrote  to  defire  commiflions  to  take  fuch  towns 
as  furrendered^   under  their  protection  -,    fince  they 
might  aflfure  themfelves  they  would  foon  be  mailers  of 
all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Lucchefe.     And 
thefe  expectations   were  ftill   heightened   by  an  em- 
baffy  fent  from  Paolo  Guinigi  Lord  of  Lucca  to  the 
Signiory  of    Florence,    to   complain    of  the  depre- 
dations made   by  Fortebraccio,  and   to  entreat  them 
not  to  join  their  enemy  in  making  war  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring State,  which  had  always  lived  in  ftriet  amity 
with  them. 

The  name  of  this  AmbarTador  was  Jacopo  Vivian?, 
a  man,  who  not  long  before  had  been  thrown  into 
prifon  by  Paolo  Guinigi  for  being  concerned  in  a  con- 
spiracy againft  him :    and  as  Guinigi  had  pardoned 
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him,  though  he  was  found  guilty,  he  thought  he 
might  reafonably  expect  his  belt  endeavours  to  ferve 
him.  But  the  remembrance  of  the  danger  he  had 
efcaped,  making  a  deeper  impreflion  upon  him,  than 
the  lenfe  of  the  favour  he  had  received,  when  he 
came  to  Florence  he  fecretly  advifed  the  Citizens  to 
purfue  their  defigns.  Flattered  by  this  encourage- 
ment and  the  hopes  tjjjey  had  already  conceived,  the 
Signiory  affemblcd  the  Common  Council,  where  the 
matter  was  debated  by  fome  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  Republic,  in  the  prefence  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  Citizens.^.  Amongft  the  chief  of  thofe 
that  promoted  the  enterprize,  was  Rinaldo  degli  Al- 
bizi  (as  v/as  faid  before,)  who  fhewed  them  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  refult  from  making  themfelves 
matters  of  Lucca  :  that  they  could  never  have  a  fairer 
opportunity  than  the  prefent,  as  that  State  was  then 
abandoned  both  by  the  Venetians  and  the  Duke  of 
•Milan,  and  could  not  be  relieved  by  the  Pope,  who 
was  fufneiently  embroiled  in  the  affairs  of  Naples : 
that  the  fuccefs  was  certain,  as  the  government  of 
Lucca  was  then  ufurped  by  one  of  its  own  Citizens, 
and  had  loft  much  of  its  ancient  vigour  and  alacrity 
in  defending  its  liberties  •,  fo  that  it  was  more  than 
probable  it  would  be  delivered  up  into  their  hands, 
either  by  the  people,  to  get  rid  of  their  tyrant,  or  by 
the  tyrant  for  fear  of  the  people.  He  then  recited 
many  inftances  of  Guinigi's  malevolence  and  of  the 
injuries  he  had  done  their  Republic  -t  alluring  them 
they  would  find  him  a  thorn  in  their  fide,  and  a  very 
dangerous  enemy,  if  they  mould  chance  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  frefh  quarrel  with  the  Duke,  or  the  Pope; 
and  concluded  with  faying,  "  that  no  war  was  ever 
entered  into  by  the  State  of  Florence  with  more  juftice 
on  its  fide,  or  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs 
and  advantage  to  the  public." 

In  anfwer  to  this,  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  faid,  "  that 
on  the  contrary,  he  could  not  help  being  of  opinion 
that  they  had  never  engaged  in  any  undertaking  that 
Was  more   unjuft,    more  hazardous,   or  more  likely 
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to  be  of  fatal  confequence  to  the  State.  That  in  the 
firft  place,  they  were  going  to  declare  war  againft  a 
city  of  the  Guelph  party,  which  at  all  times  had 
been  a  friend  to  the  Florentines,  and  had  often  re- 
ceived the  Guelphs  with  open  arms,  and  with  great 
peril  and  prejudice  to  itfclf,  when  they  were  not  iuf- 
fered  to  live  at  peace  and  fafety  at  home.  That  there 
was  no  inftance  to  be  found  in- the  annals  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  any  offence  that  the  L'Ucchefe  had  ever 
given  them  :  that  if  thofe  who  at  different  times  had 
ufurped  the  government  of  their  State,  as  Caftruccio 
formerly,  and  Guinigi  at  prefenr,  had  done  them  any 
Injury,  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Citizens, 
but  to  the  Tyrant  that  ruled  over  them.  That  if 
they  could  make  war  upon  one,  without  hurting  the 
other,  he  fhould  not  be  againft  it :  but  fince  that  was 
impoflible,  he  thought  it  moft  cruel  and  unjuft,  that 
a  people  with  whom  they  had  always  lived  in  amity 
and  alliance,  fhould  be  plundered  and  firipped  of 
their  goods  and  territories  without  any  caule  or  of- 
fence :  that  however,  as  they  lived  in  an  age  when 
little  account  was  made  of  juftice,  he  mould  drop 
that  confideration,  and  confine  himfelf  chiefly  to. 
what  regarded  common  utility  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Republic.  Thofe  meafures,  he  faid,  might  be 
efteemed  good  and  fafe,  and  therefore  profitable, 
which  were  not  liable  to  be  attended  with  lofs  or  da- 
mage :  but  he  did  not  fee  how  any  one  could  call 
that  undertaking  profitable,  where  the  lofs  was  cer- 
tain, and  the  gain  precarious.  The  certainty  of  lofs 
proceeded  from  the  expence  it  mufr.  occafion  ;  the 
greatnefs  of  which  was  enough  to  alarm  even  a  city 
that  had  long  lived  in  tranquillity,  but  much  more 
their  own,  which  had  already  been  fufrjctently  har- 
rafTed  and  exhaufted  by  a  tedious  and  devouring  war." 
The  profit  they  might  expect  to  reap  was  the  ac- 
quifition  of  Lucca,  which  he  confefled,  was  con-" 
fiderable  :  but  the  difficulties  and  uncertainty  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  the  enterprize  ought  likewife  to  be  re- 
membered, and  appeared  to  him  fo  great,   that  he 
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thought  it  impoffible.     For  it  was  not  to  be  imagined 
that  either  the  Venetians  or  the  Duke  of  Milan  would 
fuflfer  them  to  make  fuch  a  conque.fl,  though  the  for- 
mer perhaps  might   conceal   their  defigns  at  prefent, 
not  to  feem   ungrateful  to  the   Florentines,  at  whole 
expence  they  had   lately  enlarged   their  dominions  lb 
considerably  :    and  the  latter   would   be  glad  to  fee 
them  entangled  in  a  new  war,  and  impoverifhed  with 
frefh  expences,    that   fo    he  might  fall   upon   them 
again    with    greater  advantage.     That  in  the   mean 
time,  when  they  vainly  thought  themfelves   fureft  of 
fuccefs,  he  would  find  feme  means   or  other,  of  fup- 
plying  the  Lucchefe  with   money  either  pubiickly  or 
privately  ;  and   if  that  was  not  fufficient,  he   might 
pretend   to  difband  his  troops   and  fend  them  as  fol- 
diers  of  fortune  into  their  fervice.     Upon  which  ac- 
count, he  would  advife  them   to  give  up  the  enter- 
prize,  and  rather  endeavour  to  excite  the  people  of 
Lucca  to   rife  againft  their  Tyrant ;  for   if  nothing 
elie  would  fatisfy  fome  perfons  but  the  acquifition  of 
that  city,  he  thought   there  was  no  way  fo  likely  to 
effecl'  it,  as  to  fuffer  them  to  live  under  the  oppreffion 
and  infolence  of  the  ufurper.     For  if  the  matter  was 
conducted   with    prudence,    things   might    foon    be 
brought  to  fuch  a  pafs  there,  that  the  tyrant  would 
not  be  able  to  fupport  himfelf  in  his  government, 
and  the  Citizens  not  knowing  how  to  govern  of  them- 
felves, mud;  of  neceffity  give  it  up  to  them.     But 
that  he  faw  the  Council  in   a  manner  already  deter- 
mined,   and    that  his    advice    was    not   liftcned   to. 
However,    he   would    take  upon   him    to  prophefy, 
that  the  war  would  be  attended  with  a  very  grievous 
expence  and  much  danger ;  that,   inftead  of  making 
themfelves  mafters  of  Lucca,  they  would  only  enable 
it  to  make  off  its  prefent  yoke  ;  and  from  a  weak  and 
eppreffed  city  that  was  in  amity  with  them,  it  would 
become   a  free   State,  and  an  enemy  too ;  which  in 
time  might  prove  no  inconfiderable  obftacle  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  ov/n  Republic/' 
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After  both  fides  of  the  queftion  had  been  thoroughly 
canvaffed,  they  proceeded  as  ufual  to  *  a  ballot,  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  out  of  fo  great  a  number, 
there  were  only  ninety- eight  againft  a  war.  It  was 
therefore  refolved  upon ;  and  ten  Citizens  being  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  it,  they  raifed  both  horfe  and 
foot,  made  Aftorre  Gianni  and  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi 
their  commiffaries,  and  agreed  with  Niccolo  Forte- 
braccio  to  be  their  Commander  in  chief,  on  condition 
that  he  mould  be  fuffered  to  keep  poiTeffion  of  the 
towns  and  fortrefles  he  had  already  taken.  When 
the  commiffaries  arrived  with  their  troops  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Lucca  they  divided  their  army  ;  Attorre 
marching  with  one  part  through  the  plains  towards 
Camaggiore  and  Pietro  Santa  •,  and  Rinaldo  towards 
the  mountains  with  the  other-,  imagining  that  when 
all  communication  was  cut  off  with  the  Country,  the 
city  muft.  foon  fall  into  their  hands.     But  this  expe- 

*  A  manner  of  voting  in  elections,  debates,  or  criminal  caufes  by 
dropping  black  or  white  balls,  called  Balotes  by  the  French,  into  a 
box  or  bag  or  fomething  of  that  kind  ;  the  white  ones  fignifying  af- 
fent,  the  black  ones  diflent :  by  which  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  vote 
according  to  his  confcience,  net  being  in  awe  of  any  one,  or  fear  of 
having  it  known  which  way  he  gave  his  vote  :  the  majority  of  white 
balls  determining  fcr  the  queftion,  of  black  bal's  againfl  it.  This 
feems  to  be  a  very  equitable  manner  of  proceeding,  and  is  of  great 
antiquity.  In  the  trial  of  criminal  caufes  at  Rome,  an  A  upon  the 
Balots  which  the  Judges  threw  into  an  Urn,  (ignified  the  whole  word 
word  Abfolnjo.  or,  I  alfclve  the  perfon  accufed  ■.  whence  Cicero  calls  A, 
Litera  falutaris,  a  facing  letter.  They  had  other  Balots  with  a  C 
upon  them  which  fignified  Condemno,  I  condemn  the  -per [on  accufed:  and 
others  likewife  marked  with  the  letters  jV  and  L.  Nun  Liquet,  to  or- 
der that  the  matter  fhould  be  further  enquired  into  :  as  the  Judges 
hereby  declared,  that  it  was  not  fufdeiently  plain,  and  that  they 
would  not  decide  it  whilfc  it  remained  fo.  This  wa?  aifo  fometimes 
exprefled  viva  voce,  by  the  word  Amplius,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
following  pafiage  in  Cicero ;  "  Caufam  pro  Publicanis  dixit  Calius. 
Confules  re  audita  amplius  de  Concilii  fententia  pronunciarunt.  Cae- 
lius  pleaded  for  the  publicans.  The  confuls,  after  they  had  heard 
l)im,  by  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  pronounced,  let  this  matter  be  fur- 
ther enquired  into."  The  Greeks  likewife  ufed  this  cuftom  in  their 
criminal  caufes,  baniihments  or  oftracifms,  fo  tailed  from  writing 
the  fentencc-  or  acquittal  upon  oyfter-mells,  or  by  throwing  black  or 
white  beans  into  a  covered  Urn.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  not  ftill  continued 
in  all  great  afiemblies,  as  it  feems  fo  well  calculated  to  prevent  cor- 
xftjption.  Some  interpret  the  faying  of  Pythagoras,  abfibre  a  fabis,  as 
an  admonition  not  to  meddle  in  public  affairs,  efpecially  in  len- 
iences. 

dition 
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dition  proved  unfortunate  to  them  both  in  the  end  : 
for  though  they  took  feveral  towns,  yet  their  conduct 
was  highly  ceniured  by  the  Public  j  and  Aftorre's  in- 
deed with  great  reafon. 

There  is  a  Vale  near  Pietra  Santa  called  Seravezza, 
which  at  that  time  was   very  rich  and  full  of  inhabit- 
ants, who  hearing  of  the  commiffary's  approach,  went 
out  to   meet  him,  and  entreated  him  to  receive  them 
into  his  protection,  as  faithful  fubjects  to  the  State  of 
Florence.     Upon    which,  Allorre   feeming  to  accept 
their  fubmifiion  with    pleafure,  ordered  his  forces   to 
feize   upon    all    the  partes   and    ftrong   places  in  the 
Vale:  and    having  affembled  them   all   in  their  prin- 
cipal Church,     he  kept   them   prisoners   there,    and 
caufed  his  lbldiers   to  plunder  and  ravage  the  whole  " 
Country,    with    unheard   of  avarice   and    barbarity ; 
not  fparing  even  the  confecrated  places,  or  women  of 
any  degree  or  profeflion  what.fo'ever.     When  the  news 
of  thefe  proceedings  arrived  at  Florence,  not  only  the 
Magiftracy  but   the  whole   city  was  exceedingly  of- 
fended.    And  fome    of    the  Seravezzans,    who  had 
efcaped  from  the  commiffary,  flying  directly  to  Flo- 
rence,   made  fuch  grievous   complaints  and   lamen- 
tations to  every  one  they  met  in  the  (beets,  that  many 
of  the  Citizens,  who  either  thought  Aftorre  deferved 
to  be  feverely  punifhed  for  thefe  mifdeeds,  or  hated 
him  becaufe  he  was  not  of  their  party,  advifed  them 
to  apply  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  defire  an  au- 
dience ;   which  being  granted,  one  of  them  thus  ad- 
dreffed  himfeif  to  the  Council.     "  We  humbly  truft, 
Magnificent  Lords,  that  you  will  give  credit  to  our 
report,    and   companionate  our   unhappy   condition, 
when  you  mall    have   heard   in  what    manner  your 
commiffary  has   feized   upon   our  Country,  and  how 
we    have   been   fince   treated   by  him.     Our  Vale,  as 
the  records   of  your  city  will   amply  teftify,  has  ever 
been  of  the  Guelph  party,  and  often  afforded  a  fecure 
retreat  to  fuch  of  your  Citizens  as  fled  to  it  from  the 
perfecution  of  the  Ghibelines.     Both  our  anceftors 
and  ourfelves  have  at  all  times  fhewn  the  higheft  re- 

S  4  gard 
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gard  for  this  renowned  Commonwealth,  as  the  head 
and  fupport  of  our  party  :  and  whilft   the  Lucchefc 
continued  to  avow  the  fame  principles,  we  voluntarily 
fubmitted   to  their  government:    but  fince   they  ate 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  Tyrant  who  has  for- 
faken  his  former   allies,  and   gone  over   to   the   Ghi- 
belines,  we  have  obeyed  him  indeed,  but  it  has  been 
out  of  conftraint,  and  not  any  good  will  or  inclination 
of  our  own.     We  call  God  to  witnefs  how  often  we 
have  prayed  his  Divine  providence  to  give  us  an  op- 
portunity  of  fhewing  our  affection    to    our   ancient 
friends.     But  how  fallacious  are   the  hopes  of  men  ! 
what  we  thought  would   have   been   our  redemption, 
has  proved  our  utter  ruin.     For  when  we  had  intel- 
ligence that  your  Standard  was  advancing  towards 
our  Vale,  we  came  out  to  meet  the  commiffary,  not ; 
as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  fervant  of  our  ancient  mailers, 
and  delivered  up  our  Country,  our  fortunes,  and  our,. 
perfons   into  his  hands,  recommending  ourfelves  to 
his  protection,  upon  a  prefumption  that  he  had   the 
foul,  if  not  of  a  Florentine,  at  leaft  of  a  man.     But 
pardon  our  freedom,  we  befeech  you,  Magnificent 
Lords,  (Tince  the  reflection   that  our  misfortunes  are 
already. fo  great  that  they  cannot  be  increafed,  infpires 
ns  with  this  degree  of  confidence)  your  commiffary 
has  nothing  of  a  man  but  the  fhape,  nor  of  a  Flo- 
rentine but  the  name.     He  is   a  Peftilence,  a  wild 
Beaft,  and  fuch  a  monfter  of  luft  and  cruelty,  as  was 
never  let  lobfe  upon  any  people  before.     For  having 
drawn  us  all  together  into  one  of  our  Churches  un- 
.  der  the  pretence  of  a  conference,  he  firft  made  us 
prifoners,    and   then  carried  fire  and  fword  through 
the  whole  Vale,  plundering  and  murdering  the  men, 
violating  the  chaftity  of  the  married   women,    and 
tearing  thofe   that  were  unmarried  from  the  arms  of 
their  mothers,  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  brutality  of 
his  mercilefs  foldiers.     If  we  had  provoked  him  to 
thefe  barbarities  by  any  injury  done  either  to  himfelf 
or  the  Republic  of  Florence  ;  or  if  we  had  Co  much 
as  taken   up  arms  in  our  own  defence,    we  fhould 

have 
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have  had  the  lefs  reafon  to  complain  ;  nay  we  flbuld 
have  juftly  condemned   ourielves,  for  bringing  hern 
upon  our  own  heads,  and  confidered  them  as  a  pnifli- 
ment  due  to  our  arrogance.     But  as  we  deliverd  up 
ourielves,  freely  and  unarmed,  into  his  hands  j  to  be 
afterwards  treated  in  this  inhuman  n\anner,  exreeds 
all  patience  and  juftifies  our  bittereft  lamentations. 
And  though  we  might  have  made  not  only  Lom- 
bardy  but  every  part  of  Italy  ring  with  1  rectal  of 
our  forrows,  to  the  great  difgrace  of  thi&cj£y.  wc-, 
did  not  think  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  do  fo  \0we'/er 
for  fear  of  flaming  the  reputation  of  fo  benefit  an(j 
honourable  a  Republic  with  an  imputation  of  ~rjmes 
committed  by  the  malevolence  and  villany  of  ^  pv\„ 
vate  fubjecl:  •,    whofe  unexampled   avarice  (if  w  had 
known  the  man  before)  we  would  have  endeavc,re(j 
to  fatiate  if  poffible  (though  indeed  it  feems  to  iVc 
no  bounds)  by  facriricing  one  part  of  our  efta-tes^o-, 
prekrve  the  other;  that  fo  we  might  have  efcaftd 
irretrievable   ruin.     But  fince  that  is  now  too  la^ 
and  we  have  no  refuge  left  to  fly  to  but  your  col 
pafiion,'  we  befeech   you,  Magnificent  Lords,  to  p\ 
the  miferable  condition   of  your  poor  and  deftitu\ 
fubieds  ;  left  others  hereafter  may  be  deterred  by  oil 
example  from  putting  themfelves    under  your  pro 
tecYion.     If  the  greatnefs  of  our  fufFerings  is  not  fufi 
fkient  to  move  pity,  let  the  fear  of  God's  vengeance^ 
however,  excite  you  to  punifh  the  wretches  who  have 
fo  impioufly  dared  to  rifle  and   burn  his  churches,! 
and  to  maffacre  the  people,  whom  they  had  fo  bafely; 
betrayed,  before  his  very  altars."     And  having  thus  I 
faid,  they  threw  themfelves  at  their  feet,  weeping  and1 
imploring  them  to  caufe  their  goods  and  eftates  to  be 
reftored;  and  fince  their  honour  could  never  be  re- 
paired, that  they  might  at  leaft  have  the  confolation 
of  feeing  their  wives  returned  to  their  hufbands,  and 
their  daughters  to  their  parents. 

The  enormity  of  thefe  facts,    fupported   not  only 
by  common  fame,  but  the  teltimony  of  the  fufferers 
jhemfelves,  enflamed,  the  Magiftracy  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, 
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aree.that  Aftorre  was  not  only  recalled  immediately, 
but  ameered,  and  rendered  for  ever  incapabje  of. 
beins  employed  again  in  the  ferviee  of  the  Republic. 
A  ftr£t  fearch  was  likewife  made  after  the  effects  of 
the  Sravezzans,  and  what  could  be  found  was  re- 
ftorecto  the  owners  \  for  the  reft  they  were  after- 
wardsindemn:ned  at  the  expence  of  the  Republic. 

Rimldo  d'gu'  Albizi  was   alfo  accufed  of  carrying 
on  thewar*n  fuel"1  a  manner  as  tended  only  to  his  own 
private  ar^antage,   without  any  regard  to  that  of  the 
Commoweakh.     They  faid,  that  after  he  was  ap- 
p0intefCommiffary,  he  thought  no  more  of  the  re- 
ductic  °f  L.UCC2L,  but  employed  himfeif  in  plunder- 
ino-  t-  Country  to  ftock  his  own  eftate  vvich  the  cat- 
\\q   nd  furnifh  his  houfe  with   the  fpoil  of  others. 
Xh-  ne  was  noc  content  with  the  booty  he  had  amafied 
hiffelf,  but  bought  up   all   that  had  been  taken  by 
ft  common  ibldiers  m  to  that  inftead  of  a  commiflary, 
I?  was  become  a  Pawn- broker.     Thefe  calumnies  ex- 
<edingly  mortified  his  pride,  (for  he  was  a  haughty, 
lough  an  honeft  and  upright   man)  and  railed   his 
affions  to  fuch  a  height,  as  was   not.  confident  with 
he  character -of  his  gravity  and  wifdom.     He  there- 
fore took  poft  full  of  rage  and  indignation  againft 
the  Magiitrates,  and   without  waiting  for  their  leave, 
immediately  returned  to  Florence,  and  prefented  him- 
feif before  the  Council  of  Ten  •,  whom  he  told  with- 
out any  ceremony  or  referve,  *'  that  he  well  knew, 
how  difficult  and  dangerous  a  thing  it  was,  to  ferve  an 
unbridled  People,  and  a  divided  State-,  fince  the  cne 
was  carried  away  with  every  rumour;  the  other,  put 
a  malicious    interpretation   upon    actions    that   were 
doubtful,  and   always   punifhed  the  evil,    but  never 
rewarded   the   good.     So   that  if  a  commander  fuc- 
ceeded  in  an  expedition,  he  had  no  praife  at  all;  if 
he  was  guilty  of  an   error,  his   conduct  was  cenfured 
by  the  generality  •,  but  if  he  mifcarried,  he  was   fure 
to  be  condemned  by  every  one  ;  for   in  one  cale,   his 
own  party  would  envy  his  fuccefs,  and  his  adverfaries 
not  fail  to  iniult  him  in  the  other.     That,  however, 

he 
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he  had  never  been  difcouraged  by  the  fear  of  idle 
flander  and  undeferved  reproach,  from  pu rilling  any 
undertaking,  that  he  was  convinced  would  be  of  real 
advantage  to  his  Country.  That'  indeed,  the  afper- 
iions  fo  unjuftly  thrown  upon  him  at  prefenr,  had 
overcome  his  patience  and  difcompofed  his  ufual  tem- 
per. That  he  adviied  them  to  be  more  ready  to  de- 
fend the  reputation  of  their  fervants  for  the  future,  if 
they  expected  to  be  cheerfully  and  effectually  ferved 
by  them  :  and  fince  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  Flo- 
rentines to  honour  their  Citizens  with  Triumphs,  it 
might  be  hoped  at  leaft  they  would  protect  them 
againft  calumny  and  unjuft  accufations,  That  they 
ought  to  remember  that  they  themfelves  were  likewile 
officers  in  the  fame  Republic,  and  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  traduced  in  the  fame  vile  manner,,  and  then 
they  would  find  how  grievous  fuch  treatment  was 
to  men  of  honour  and  integrity." 

Upon  thefe  remonftrances,  the  Council  endeavoured 
to  appeafe  his  refentment  as  much  as  they  could  at 
prefent ;  but  gave  the  further  care  of  conducting  that 
expedition  to  Neri  di  Gino  and  Alamanno  Salviati; 
who,  inftead  of  ravaging  the  Country,  determined  to 
advance  directly  to  Lucca  with  their  forces ;  which, 
as  it  was  then  very  cold  weather,  had  retired  into 
winter  quarters  at  Capannole.  But  the  commiffaries 
who  defigned  to  draw  nearer,  and  inveft  the  town 
without  further  lofs  of  time,  having  ordered  them  to 
march  out  and  encamp  before  it,  the  JoJdiers  flatly 
refufed  to  ftir  in  that  fevere  feafon  of  the  year;  tho* 
the  Council  of  Ten  had  likewife  fent  them  itrict  or- 
ders to  advance,  and  faid  they  would  admit  of  no 
excufe. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Florence,  one  Philip 
Brunellefchi,  a  celebrated  Painter  and  Architect, 
many  of  whofe  paintings  and  buildings  are  yet  to  be 
feen  in  Florence  * :  and  for  which  the  Citizens  thought 

»  At  length  (fays  Voltaire)  wealth   and  liberty  ejtcited   the  genius 
is  well  as  the  courage  of  the  nation. .   In  Florence  Brunellefchi  began, 

them* 
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themfelves  fo  much  obliged  to  him,  that  after  his 
death,  they  erected  a  marble  ftatue  to  his  memory  in 
the  principal  Church,  with  an  inscription  upon  it  let- 
ting forth  his  great  merit  and  excellency  in  thofe  arts. 
This  Philip  having  reconnoitred  the  courfe  of  the  ri- 
ver Serchio  and  the  fituation  of  Lucca,  informed  the 
Council  of  Ten,  that  he  would  undertake  to  lay  that 
city  under  water-,  and  fo  far  convinced   them  of  the 
practicability  of   his  defign,  that  they  gave   him  a 
Commiffion  to  put  it  in  execution.     But  this  project 
had  a  very  different  effect,  and  occafioned   fuch  dif- 
order  amongft  the  Florentine  troops  that  it  faved  the 
city.     For  the  Lucchefe  being  aware  of  it,  immedi- 
ately threw  up  a  ftrong  bank,  quite  acrofs  the  mea- 
dows through  which  they  were   diverting   the  current 
of  the  River  upon  them.     After  which,  they  cut  a 
fluice  one  night  in  the  bank  of  the  Channel  which  the 
enemy  had  made ;  through  which  the  water  prefently 
took  its  courfe,  and  being  oppofed  by  the  Dam,  be- 
gan to  rife  in  fuch   a  manner  upon   the  plain  above, 
where  the  Florentine  army  had  at  laft  encamped,  that 
inftead  of  advancing  any  further,  they  were  forced  to. 
raife  their  Camp  and  abandon  the  enterprize  for  that 
time. 

This  expedition  having  proved  nnfuccefsful,  the 
new  Council  of  Ten  which  had  lately  been  appointed, 
fent  Giovanni  Guicciardini  to  fuperfede  the  late  com- 

to  revive  the  ancient  tafte  of  Architecture.  Giotto  was  remarkable 
for  his  Paintings,  and  Boccaccio  afcertained  the  Italian  language. 
Guido  of  Arezzo  invented  the  new  method  of  mufical  notes.  In 
Petrarch  and  Dante  there  is  a  great  number  of  paflages  wherein  we 
admire  the  vigour  of  the  Ancients  joined  to  the  frefhnefs  of  the  mo- 
derns. What  gave  modern  Rome  fome  fuperiority  over  the  ancient, 
was  the  Cupola  of  St.  Peter's.  There  were  only  three  antique  mo- 
numents of  this  kind  extant  in  the  world  j  part  of  the  dome  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
and  that  of  the  great  Mofque  at  Conftantinople,  formerly  St.  Sophia's, 
built  by  Juftinian.  But  thefe  Cupolas,  though  fufficiently  raifed  en 
the  infide,  were  too  flat  without.  Brunellefchi,  the  reltarer  of  Ar- 
chitecture in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  remedied  this  defect  in 
the  cathedral  of  Florence,  by  building  two  Cupolas  one  within  the 
Other  j  but  thofe  Cupolas  had  fomething  of  the  Gothic,  and  were 
not  in  juft  proportion.  Vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p*  5.  and  Vol.  Hi.  part  vi. 
j>.  104.  •  \       - 
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miffaries  -,  who  fat  down  with  his  army  as  near  the 
town  as  he  could.  The  Lord  of  Lucca  therefore, 
"feeing  himfelf  clofely  befieged,  fent  Sylveflro  Trenta, 
and  Luclovico  Bonvifi  to  follicit  relief  from  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  by  the  advice  of  Antonio  del  Roffo,  who 
at  that  time  refided  with  him  as  envoy  from  the  Re- 
public of  Siena.  But  thefe  Deputies  finding  him  un- 
willing to  fend  any  fuccour  to  their  mafter,  aflured 
him  privately  in  their  own  name  and  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lucca,  that  if  he  would  fend  a  body  of  troops 
to  their  affiftance,  they  would  feize  upon  the  Tyrant, 
and  deliver  both  him  and  the  town  into  his  hands  : 
but  if  he  did  not,  the  Tyrant  would  certainly  give 
up  the  town  to  the  Florentines,  who  had  offered  him 
very  advantageous  terms.  This  fuggeftion  wrought 
fo  effectually  upon  the  Duke,  that  he  immediately 
laid  afide  all  relerve,  and  ordered  Count  Francifco 
Sforza,  his  General,  publickly  to  demand  a  paffagc 
for  his  troops  through  the  territories  of  Lucca,  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples :  which  being  granted,  he 
advanced  vyith  them  to  Lucca  ;  though  the  Floren- 
tines, who  faw  through  his  defign,  fent  to  defire  their 
common  friend  Boccacino  Alamanni,  to  diffuade  him 
from  it.  But  upon  the  arrival  of  Sforza  at  Lucca, 
they  withdrew  their  forces  to  Librafatta,  and  the  other 
went  to  lay  fiege  to  Pefcia,  of  which  Paolo  da  Dia- 
cetto  was  then  Governor;  but  he  bafely  abandoned  it 
and  fled  to  Piftoia  \  fo  that  if  it  had  not  been  better 
defended  by  Giovanni  Malavolti,  Commander  of  the 
Garrifon  there,  it  muff  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  The  Count,  however,  not  being  able  to  carry 
it  by  affault,  marched  away  to  Buggiano,  which  he 
took,  and  burnt  the  Caftle  of  Stiliano,  a  neighbour- 
ing fortrefs.  Upon  which,  the  Florentines  not  a  lit- 
tle chagrined  at  thefe  devaftations,  refolved  to  have 
rccourfe  to  a  remedy  that  had  often  been  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  them  in  times  of  danger  and  diftrefs ;  know- 
ing by  experience,  that  mercenary  foldiers  might  ge- 
nerally be  corrupted,  when  they  could  not  otherwife 
be  oppofed.     For    this    purpofe,    they   offered   the 

Count 
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Count  a  fum  of  money,  provided  he  would  give 
Lucca  up  to  them  and  quit  the  Country  :  and  the 
Count  finding  he  was  not  likely  to  fqueeze  any  great 
matter  out  of  the  Lticchefe,  foon  began  to  lend  an 
car  to  thofe  that  could  better  feed  his  avarice.  He 
therefore  agreed  with  the  Florentines,  not  abfolutely 
to  deliver  Lucca  into  their  hands,  which  he  could  not 
for  fhame  comply  with,  but  to  draw  his  forces  from 
it,  upon  payment  of  fifty  thoufand  Ducats.  After 
which  treaty,  in  order  to  engage  the  Lucchefe  to  ex- 
cui'e  his  proceedings  to  the  Duke,  he  determined  to  af-  . 
lift  them  in  depofing  their  Tyrant. 

Antonio  del  Roffo,  the  Sienefe  envoy,  was  then  in 
Lucca,  as  we  have  faid  before ;  and  by  the  Duke's 
authority  began  to  enter  into  meafures  with  the  Citi- 
zens for  that  purpofe :  the  principal  of  whom  were 
Pietro  Cennami  and  Giovanni  da  Chivizano.  And 
this  they  did  the  more  freely,  as  Lanzilao  the  Tyrant's 
Son,  was  then  with  Sforza,  who  lay  encamped  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Serchio,  at  a  little  diflance  from 
the  town.  The  Confpirators  therefore,  taking  arms, 
to  the  number  of  forty,  went  directly  to  Guinigi's 
houfe  in  the  dead  of  the  night ;  who  being  awaked 
by  the  noiie  they  made,  came  down  to  them  trembling 
and  frighted,  and  defired  to  know  what  they  wanted. 
To  which  Cennami  made  anfwer,  "  that,  as  they  had  . 
been  fo  long  oppreffed  by  him  within  the  walls,  and 
reduced  to  fuch  ftraits  by  an  enemy  without,  that  they 
were  every  day  in  danger  of  perifhing  either  by  fa- 
mine or  the  fword,  they  were  now  refolved  to  govern 
themfelves ;  and  therefore  demanded  the  Keys  and 
treafure  of  the  city  to  be  delivered  to  them."  Gui- 
nigi  replied,  IC  that  the  treafure  was  all  fpent,  but 
the  keys  and  himfelf  were  at  their  fervice;  that  he 
hoped  however,  as  his  reign  had  both  begun  and  been 
continued  till  that  time  without  blood,  there  would 
be  none  ftied  at  the  conclufion  of  it."  Upon  which 
fubmiffion  his  life  was  fpared  for  that  time:  but 
Sforza  took  both  him  and  his  Son  along  with  him  to 

the 
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the  Duke  at  Milan,  where  they  died  not  long  aftr  in 
prifon. 

At  the  departure  of  the  Count,  theLucchefe  bing 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  their  Tyrant,  and  the  Flcen- 
tines   from  the   fear  of  the  Duke's  forces  •,  onefide 
began  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  and  the  othr  to 
renew  hoftilities.     The  latter  having  appointed  the 
Count  of  Urbino  their  Commander    in   chief,  laid 
clofe  fiege  to  the  town,  and  reduced   the  Lucdefe 
to  fuch  extremities,  that   they  were  obliged  to   r.ake 
frefh  application   to  the  Duke,  who   under  the  ame 
pretext  that  he   had   before  fent   Count  Sforza,  iow 
lent    Niccolo  Piccinino   to   their    fuccour.     But  the 
Florentines  refolving  to  difpute  his  paflage  ovei  the 
Serchio,    as  he  was  advancing  to  relieve  the  town, 
came  to  an  engagement  with  him  upon  the  banks  of 
the  River ;  in  which  they  received  fo  great  an  over- 
throw, that  only  the  commiflary  and  a  very  few  ofj 
his  men  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  fled  to      i  /    1 
Pifa.     This  defeat  threw  the   city  of  Florence  intcj   4xf*>*"* 
the  utmoft  confirmation  •,  and  as  the  expedition  had 
been  undertaken  aim  oft  by  generalconfent,  the  peopl^ 
not  knowing  againft   whom  elfe  to   turn   their  rage, 
began  to  abufe  thofe   that  had   conducted  the  war 
(fmce  they  could   not  well  tell  how  to  blame  thofe 
who  by  their  own  inftigation  had  firft  advifed  it)  and  ^        - 
revived  their  old  calumnies  againft  Rinaldo  degli.Al-  JuK*z&0 
bizi.     But  the  perfon  whom   they  fell  upon  with  the 
greateft  virulence  was  Giovanni  Guicciardini,    who, 
they  faid,  might   eafily  have  put  an   end  to  the  war 
after  the  departure  of  Count  Sforza,  if  he  had  not 
been  bribed  :  nay,  they  went  fo  far  as  to  charge  him 
with  fending  a  horfe-load  of  money  to  his  own  hcufe, 
and  particularly  mentioned  the  names   both  of  thofe 
that  carried,  and  thofe  that  received  ft,  Thefe  clamours 
and  accufations  made  fuch  a  noife,  that  the  Captain  of 
the  People  could  not  help  taking  cognizance  of  fo 
public  a  charge  ;  efpecially  as  he  was  likewife  impor- 
tunately called  upon  fa  to  do  by  Giovanni's  enemies. 
Having  cited  him  therefore  to  clear  himfelf  of  this 

impu- 
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imutation,  he  made  h;s  appearance,  but  with  much 
iceiing  indignation,  and  contempt  of  their  malice, 
anc  his  relations  exerted  themfelves  fo  ftrenuouHy 
forthe  honour  of  their  family,  that  the  Captain  was 
obJ2,ed  to  flop  all  further  proceedings  againft  him. 

"he  Lucchefe  after  their  late  victory  not  only  re- 
co\fcred  the  towns  they  had  loft,  but  pofTeffed  them- 
feles  of  all  the  territories  of  Pifa,  except  Bientina, 
Ca:inaia,  Livorno  (or  Leghorn)  and  Librafatta  :  and 
iff  confpiracy  had  not  been  difcovered.  which  was 
fomed  in  Pifa,  that  city  would  alfo  have  been  loft 
anDnft  the  reft.  The  Florentines  however  recruited 
ther  army,  and  put  it  under  the  Command  of  Mi- 
chdetto  *,  who  had  been  bred  up  under  Sforza.  The 
Dike  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  fail  to  purfue  his 
adrantage-,  and  in  order  to  defeat  all  future  attempts 
of  the  Florentines  more  effectually,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Genoefe,  the  Siencfe,  and  the  Lord  of  Piombino, 
to  enter  into  a  league  for  the  defence  of  Lucca  and 
to  take  Piccinino  into  their  pay  :  which  laft  circum- 
ftance  fo  plainly  difcovered  his  defigns,  that  the  Flo- 
rentines likewife  renewed  their  confederacy  with  the 
Venetians.  Upon  this,  open  hoftilities  were  imme- 
diately commenced  in  Lombardy  and  Tufcany, 
where  the  war  was  carried  on,  and  feveral  fkirmifhes 
enfued  with  various  fuccefs  on  each  fide :  till  at  laft 
they  were  both  fo  tired,  that  a  general  Peace  was 
/4$3  concluded  in  the  Month  of  May  1433  :  by  which  it 
was  agreed,  that  whatfoever  towns  had  been  taken 
by  the  Florentines,  Lucchefe  and  Sienefe  mould  be 
mutually  reftored  to  their  former  poiTeiTors. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  war  abroad,  the  factious 
'  061/t^ff  humours  began  to  ferment  again  at  home;  and  Co- 
fimo  de7  Medici,  after  the  deceafe  of  Giovanni,  be- 
gan to  act  with  greater  ipirit  in  public  affairs,  and 
with  more  opennefs  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  friends, 
than  ever  his  father  had  done :  fo  that  thofe  that  re- 
joiced at  the  death  of  Giovanni,    were  not  a  little 

*  The  furname  is  wanting. 
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damped   at   the   proceedings  of    his   Son.     Cofimo, 
was  a  man  of  very  great  prudence,  of  a  fedate  and 
agreeable  countenance,  exeeding  liberal  and  humane  : 
never  entering  into  any  meafures  that  would  be  per- 
nicious  to. the  Stare,  or  even  the  party  that  he  op- 
pofed  •,  but  taking  all  opportunities  of  doing  good  to 
every    one,    and   of  conciliating  to   himfelf  the    af- 
fections of  his   fellow  Citizens  by  his  goodnefs  and 
generofity.     So  noble  an   example   of  benevolence, 
greatly  increafed  the  hatred  which  the  public  had  al- 
ready conceived  againft  the  governing  party,  and  at 
the  fame  time  was   the  bed   merhod  he  thought  he 
could  take,  to  enable   himfelf  either  to  live   with  re- 
putation and.  fecurity  in  Florence,  or  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  any  perfecution  that  the   malice  of  his  ene- 
mies might  raife  againft  him,  by  the   intereft  he   had 
v/ith  the  people,  and  even,  if  neceflary,  by  force  of 
arms.     There    were    two    Citizens    that    contributed 
more  than  any  of  the  reft  to   promote  this  intereft, 
whofe  names  were  Averardo  de'  Medici,  and  Puccio 
de'  Pucci  :    the  one   by   his    boldnefs    and   activity, 
the  other  by  his  great  vvifdom  and  experience,  which 
added   much  reputation   to    his   party.     And   indeed 
the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  latter  were  fo  ge- 
nerally  revered,    that    he  gave   name   to   the   party, 
which  was  not  called  Cofimo's,  but  Puccio's  party. 

In  this   divided   ftate  of  the  City,  the  expedition 
againft  Lucca  was  undertaken  \  which,  inftead  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  rage  of  faction,  ftill  added  fuel  to  it. 
For  though  Puccio's  party  had  promoted  and  advifed 
a  war,  yet  thofe  of  the  other  fide  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed  in   conducting   it,  as  they  had  greater  power 
in  the  government.     And  fince  Averardo  de'  Medici 
and  his  friends  could  not  by  any  means  prevent  this, 
they  took  every  opportunity  of  defaming  them  and 
calumniating   their  actions  :  fo   that   when   they  met 
with  any  misfortune  (as  they  did  v/ith  feveral)  it  was 
not  imputed   to  the   fuperior  ftrength  or  better  ma- 
nagement of  the   enemy,  but   to   the  mifconduct  and 
•  imprudence  of  the  CommirTary.     This  was  the  ox> 
Vol.  J.  T  cafion 
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cafion  that  the  enormities  committed  by  Aftorre 
Gianni,  though  very  great  indeed  of  themfelves, 
were  ftill  exaggerated.  It  was  this  fort  of  treatment 
that  provoked  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  left  his  command  without  permiffion.  Tht* 
was  the  true  caufe  of  Giovanni  Guicciardini  being 
cited  to  appear  before  the  Captain  of  the  People. 
From  hence  proceeded  all  the  charges  and  complaints 
that  were  exhibited  againft  other  Magiftrates  and 
CommifTaries  :  and  whilft  thofe  that  had  any  foun- 
dation were  always  aggravated,  and  fometimes  fup- 
ported  by  downright  falfehood,  the  people  greedily 
iwallowed  all,  whether  true  or  falfe,  out  of  the  hatred 
thev  bore  to  them.  And  though  Niccolo  da  Uzzano 
and  the  other  heads  of  that  party,  were  fufRciently 
aware  of  thefe  bafe  artifices,  and  had  feveral  private 
meetings  to  confider  of  proper  means  to  prevent  the 
effect  of  them,  yet  they  could  not  fix  upon  any  ex- 
pedient. It  was  very  dangerous,  they  knew,  to  con- 
nive at  them,  and  not  lefs  fo  to  proceed  to  open  vio- 
lence. Uzzano  himfelf  was  averfe  to  any  remedies 
of  that  kind.  But  Niccolo  Barbadori,  feeing  they 
were  harrafied  in  this  manner  with  war  abroad,  and 
faction  at  home,  took  an  opportunity  of  going  one 
day  to  vifit  him  at  his  own  houfe,  where  he  found 
iiim  very  thoughtful  and  alone  in  his  ftudy  •,  and  as 
he  himfelf  wifhed  to  fee  the  ruin  of  Cofimo,  he  left 
no  method  untried  to  prevail  upon  Uzzano  to  join 
with  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  to   drive   him   out  of  the 

City. 

After  fome  paufe,  Uzzano  replied,  "  It  would  be 
much  better  for  yourfelf  and  your  family  too,  Bar- 
badori, and  for  the  Commonwealth  in  general,  it 
both  vou  and  all  others  that  propofe  fuch  meafures, 
had  *  beards  of  filver  inftead  of  gold,  as  your  name 

*  BarbacVcro,  in  the  Italian,  fignifies  a  beard  of  gold.  This  U 
therefore  one  of  thofe  little  puns,  or  concetti,  from  which  the  very 
beft  authors  <hat  wrote  in  Machiavers  time,  and  long  after,  are  not 
altogether  free.  They  were  not  peculiar  to  Italy  ;  for  we  find  them 
fcattered  in  great  plenty  (the  more  is  the  pity)  through  the  works  of 
the  raft  rate  Genius's  of  our  own  country. 
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imports :  for  then  every  one  might  hope  for  wife  and 
wholefome  couniel  from  grey  hairs  and  long  expe- 
rience. Common  prudence,  however,  I  fhould  think* 
would  be  fufncicnt  to  induce  thofe  that  advife  the 
expulfion  of  Cofimo,  in  the  firft  place,  to  compare 
their  own  ftrength  with  his.  Our  party,  it  feems,  is 
now  diltinguiiTicd  by  the  name  of  the  Nobility,  and 
the  other,  by  that  of  the  Plebeians.  And  fuppofing 
there  was  any  juft  reafon  for  that  distinction,  luccels 
in  fuch  an  undertaking  would  ilill  appear  very  du- 
bious ;  and  we  ought  rather  to  fear  the  worft,  thari 
hope  for  any  good  from  it,  when  we  remember  the 
fate  of  the  ancient  Nobility  of  this  City,  who  at  laft 
were  utterly  fuppreffcd  in  their  contefts  with  the  Ple- 
beians. And  we  have  ftill  fewer  advantages  on  our 
fide  than  they  had  :  for  our  party  is  divided,  whilft 
that  of  our  adverfaries  is  compact  and  entire.  Neri 
di  Gino  and  Nerone  di  Nigi,  two  of  the  chief  meri 
in  the  City,  have  not  yet  declared  themfelves*  and 
it  is  uncertain  what  fide  they  will  take.  Several  fa- 
milies are  divided  amongft  themfelves ;  and  many- 
there  are  that  hate  us,  and  favour  our  adverfaries, 
merely  out  of  envy  or  malice  to  their  own  brothers, 
or  fome  other  near  relations.  Some  of  the  moit  con- 
fiderable  of  whom,  I  mail  mention  ;  the  reft  will  na- 
turally occur  to  your  own  memory  and  obfervatiori. 
J  Amongft  the  fons  of  Maib  degli  Albizi,  Luca,  out 
of  hatred  to  Rinaldo,  is  gone  over  to  the  other  fide. 
In  the  family  of  the  Guicciardini,  Pietro,  the  fon  of 
Luigi,  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  his  brother  Giovanni, 
and  joins  our  adverfaries.  Tomafo  and  Niccolo  So- 
derini  openly  opuofe  us  out  of  picque  to  their  uncle 
Francifco.  So  that  if  we  confider  the  quality  of 
thofe  that  conftitute  their  party,  and  of  whom  our 
own  confiltsj  I  fee  no  reafon  why  one  fhould  be  called 
the  Nobility  in  preference  to  the  other.  If  it  is  be- 
c$ufe  they  are  followed  by  the  whole  body  of  th£ 
Plebeians j  that  very  circumftance  makes  them  fo 
much  fuperior  to  us,  that  if  ever  we  come  to  an  operi 
trial  of  our  ftrength,  we  (hali  not  be  able  to  ftand 

T  3  b£* 
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before  them.     And  if  we  flill  continue  in  poffeffion 
of  the  firft  places  in   the  Commonwealth,  it  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  eftablifhed  credit  of  an   admini- 
ftration,  which  has  now  fupported  itfelf  for  the  fpace 
of  fifty  years.     But  if  things  fhould  come  to  extre- 
mities, and  our  prefent  weaknefs   be  difcovered,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  we  mould  be  forced  out  of  the 
Magiftracy,  perhaps  to  our  utter  deftruction.     If  ic 
be  faid,  that  the  juftice  of  our  caufe  will  increafe  our 
reputation,  and  diminifh  that  of  our  enemies ;  I  an- 
fwer,    that  it  is  neceffary  the  people  fhould  firft  be 
convinced,  that  it  really  is  a  juft  one  :  and  how  can 
that  be  done,  fince  it  muft  plainly  appear,  that  the 
motives  of  our  proceedings  are  founded  merely  upon; 
a  jealoufy  that  Cofimo  may  attempt  to  ufurp  a  fo- 
vereignty  over  this  Republic.     If  we  entertain  fuch 
fufpicions  of  him  ourielves,   others  are  fo  far  from 
doing  it,    that  they  accufe  us  of  thofe  very  defigns 
with  which  we  charge  him.     What  reafon  is  there  for 
thefe  apprehenfionsy   they  will  fay,    except  that  he 
freely  lends  money  to  every  one  that  wants  it  5    not 
only  to  private  people,  but  to  the  public,  upon  any 
exigency,  and  to  foreigners  as  well  as  Florentines; 
that  he  is  a  friend  to  fuch  as  ftand  in  need  of  pro- 
tection •,  or  becaufe  he  fometimes  helps  to  advance  an 
acquaintance  to  a  reputable  employment  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, by  the  intereft   which  his  univerfal  be- 
nevolence has  gained  him  amongft  the  people  ?  What 
then  fhall  we  be  able  to  plead  as  an  excufe  for  en- 
deavouring to  expel  him   the  City  ?  Shall  we  accufe 
him  of  being  charitable,    friendly,    liberal,  and  be- 
loved by  every  one  ?  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what  law 
prohibits  or  condemns  charity,  liberality,  and   bene- 
ficence.    Indeed  thefe  virtues  are  fometimes  counter- 
feited to  cajole  the  vulgar,  by  fuch  as  afpire  to  do- 
minion ;  but  they  do  noc  appear  in  rhat  light  at  pre- 
fent, nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  make  them  ;  we  have 
loft  our  reputation   by  our  late  mifconduct  •,    and  a 
people  naturally  prone  to  faction,  and  corrupted  by 
continual  divifions,  will  no  longer  pin  any  confidence 
7  *  ™ 
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in  us,  or  give  credit  to  fuch  accufations.     But  flip- 
pole  we  fhould  fucceed  fo  far  as  to  get  him  banifhed 
(which  indeed  might  poffibly  be  done  if  the  Signiory 
would  concur  in  it)  how  mould  we  prevent  his  return, 
when  he  has  fo  many  powerful  friends   left  in  the 
City,  who  would  never  reft  till  they  had  got  him  re- 
called ?    This   would    be   to   no   purpofe   therefore, 
whilft  his  intereft  is  fo  great,  and  the   remembrance 
of  his  benevolence  fo  frefti  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people-,  and  the  more  we  mould  banifh  of  his  de- 
clared friends,  the  more  we  mould  augment  the  num- 
ber of  our  own  fecret  enemies.     So  that  when  he  re^ 
turned,  as  he  certainly  would  do  in  a  fhort  time,  we 
ihould   find,  that  we   had  done  nothing  more,  than 
banifh  a  good  man,  and  bring  back  a  bad  one,  as 
his  difpofition  would    be  altered  by  thofe  that  had 
procured  his  reftoration  j  to   whom   he  would  think 
himfelf  under  fuch  obligations,  that  he  could  not  op- 
pofe  them  in  any  thing.     But,  if  it  is  intended  to  put 
him  to  death  in  a  judicial  manner,  that  can  never  be 
effected ;  for  as  he  is  rich,  and  the  magiftracy  cor- 
rupt, he  will  be  fure  to  elcape  all  punifhment.     But 
Jet  us  fuppofe   he  mould  be  condemned,  or  perhaps 
never  return  from   exile ;  I  cannot  perceive  what  the 
Commonwealth   would  gain  by  that:    for  no  fooner 
will  it  be  free  from   the   apprehenfions   it  was  under 
from  Cofimo,  but  it  will  be  liable  to  the  fame  from 
Rinaldo.     For  my  own   part,  I  am  one  of  thofe  that 
never  defire  to  fee  one  Citizen  exceed  another  in  au- 
thority.    And  if  one  of  thefe  two  mull  feize  the  reins, 
I  know  not  any  reafon  that  fhould  induce  me  to  prefer 
Rinaldo  to  Cofimo.     I  have  nothing  further  to  add, 
but  that  I  pray  God  to  preferve  this  City  from  ever 
falling  under  the  dominion  of  any  one  man ;  but,  if 
a  time  mould   ever  come  when  our  -fins  mall  bring 
that  judgment  upon  us,  I  pray  ftill  more  earneftly, 
that  we  may  not  become  fubjecl:  to  Rinaldo.     Let 
me  exhort  you,  therefore,  not  to  perfift  in  a  defign 
that  is  every  way  fo  full  of  danger,  nor  to  imagine 
that  you  mall  be  able  to  get  the  better  of  the  multi- 
•       T   3  tuds 
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•tude  by  the  co- operation  of  fo  few  affiftants  as  you 
will  have  :  for  take  my  word  for  i-,  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  Cirizens,  fome  out  of  ftupidity,  and  others 
out  of  malice,  are  thoroughly  difpofed  to  fell  their 
country  ;  and  fortune  has  been  fo  favourable  to  them 
as  to  provide  a  pur  chafer.  Take  my  advice  then  for 
once  •,  endeavour  to  Jive  quietly  •,  and  as  to  any  in- 
vafion  of  our  liberties,  be  affured,  that  you  have  as 
much  to  apprehend  from  our  own  party,  as  the. other, 
When  troubles  arife,  take  no  fide  *,  for  by  ftancllng 
neuter,  you  will  be  upon  good  terms  with  every  one, 
and  advantage  yourfelf,  without  prejudicing  your 
Country." 

Thefe  diffuafions,  in  fome  meafure,  cooled  Barba- 
fjori's  refolution  :  fo  that  the  City  continued  tolerably 
quiet,  till  the  war  with  Lucca  was  over.  But  a  peace 
being  concluded,  and  Uzzano  dying  foon  after, 
there  was  nobody  left  of  fufficient  authority  to  lup- 
prefs  the  ill  humours  that  began  to  mew  themfelves 
again  without  referve,  when  all  reftraint  was  at  an 
end.  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  in  particular,  who  now 
looked  upon  himfelf  as  the  Head  of  that  party,  was 
continually  teazing  and  importuning  fuch  Citizens  as, 

*  "  It  is  a  man's  duty,  faid  a  celebrated  but  unhappy  Prelate  of 
pur  Church,  to  keep  himfelf  always  from  embarking  in  parties  and 
factions,  and  falling  with  vehemence  into  all  the  intereftsand  defigns 
of  them.  This  will  neceffarily,  in  time,  embitter  his  fpirits,  and 
four  his  humour,  make  him  like  and  diflike  men  implicity,  and  lead, 
him  into  many  refentments  which  he  hath  nothing  to  do  with/'  Jii- 
fhop  Atterbury's  Sermons,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Moore,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 
This  palfage  occurs  in  that  upon  Rom.  xii.  18.  The  author  of  Dr. 
Afshetpn's  Life  (an  eminent  Divine,  who  died  at  the  beginning  cf 
this  century)  fays,  p.  39.  "  That  he  had  narrowly  obferved  the  con- 
duit of  all  parties  in  every  reign,  during  the  courfe  of  his  life  :  that 
he  faw  the  madnefs  of  the  people,  and  how  deligning  men  can  feduce 
them  to  proclaim  Hofannas  at  one  time,  and  demand  crucifixion  at 
another;  that  he  was  aware  of  the  mean  felfiihnefs,  ambition,  and 
violence  of  the  bell  parties  ;  which  gave  him  the  fame  idea  of  parties 
in  general}  and  consequently  was  feniible  of  the  expedience  of  thofe 
precautions  recommended  by  Archbiihop  Dawes,  in  his  Sermon  upon, 
the  '.oth  of  January,  "  That  we  ought  to  take  care  net  to  lift  our- 
felves  as  thorough  members  of  any  party .'"— It  is  no  extraordinary 
thing,  fays  a  very  celebrated  author,  to  fee  perfons  die  in  that  party, 
which  they  declared  for,  at  the  rife  of  a  faction,  or  the  beginning  0? 
a  revolutipn, 
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he  thought  were  likely , to  foe  the  next  Gonfaloniers, 
to  take  up  arms  and  deliver  their  Country  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  man,  who,  taking  the  advantage  of 
the  ftupidity  of  fome,  and  the  malice  of  others,  would 
rertamly  enflave  it.  Thus  Rinaldo,  by  endeavouring 
to  fupplant  his  adverfaries,  and  they  to  fupport  them- 
felves,  kept  the  whole  City  In  continual  alarm  and 
fufpicion :  fo  that  when  new  .magistrates  were  ap- 
pointed, it  was  prefently  known  how  many  there  were 
on  one  fide,  and  how  many  on  the  other,-  and  at  the 
lmborfation-s  for  the  Signiory,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  feen  but  tumult  and  uproar.  Every  trifling  affair 
that  was  brought  before  the  Magiftracy,  created  a 
cTivifion  amongft  them  :  all  fecrets  were  divulged  •, 
they  had  no  regard  to  juftice  ;  the  good  and  the  evil 
were  treated  alike  ;  and  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one 
Ma  gift  rate-  that  did  ibis  duty. 

The  City  being  in  this  confu'fion,  and  "Rinaldo  im- 
patient to  lower  the  authority  of  Cofimo  ;  confidering 
with  himfelf  that  Bernardo  Guadagni  (though  a  man 
very  fit  for  his  purpofc)  could  not  be  admitted  to  the 
office  of  Gonfalonier,  even  if  his  name  ihould  be 
drawn,  except  the  arrears  he  was  in  to  the  public 
were  firft  difcharged,  he  paid  them  himfelf.  And  as 
fortune  (the  coniiant  enemy  of  our  City)  would  have 
it,  in  the  Im'borfation  for  a  new  Signiory,  Bernardo 
was  actually  drawn  Gonfalonier  for  the  two  enfuing 
months  of  'September  and  October.  Upon  which, 
Kinaldo  immediately  went  to  congratulate  him,  and 
told  him,  how  much  the  Nobility,  and  all  honefi:  men 
who  dented  to  live  in  peace  and  fecurity,  were  re- 
joiced to  fee  him  in  poflerTion  of  that  dignity  ;  and 
that  it  was  hoped  he  would  behave  himfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  would  give  them  no  caufe  to  repent  of  it. 
He  then  reprefented  to  him  the  danger  they  were  in 
from  their  divifions  ;  that  the  fureft  way  to  reftore 
•union,  amongft  them,  was  to  rid  themfelves  of  Co- 
fimo, who  was  the  only  man  that  flood  in  their  way  ; 
that  the  popularity  he  had  gained  by  his  imroenfe 
liches,  had  given  him  fuch  an  afcendancy,  that,  if 
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timely  care  was  not  taken   to  prevent  it,  he  would 
certainly  make  himfelf  abfolute  Lord  over  them  :   and 
therefore  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  good  Citizen,  to  pro- 
vide  againd   the   danger,   by    calling   the  people   to- 
gether in  the  Piazza,  to  reinftate  the  adminiftration 
in  its  former  power,  and  fecure  the   liberties  of  his 
Country.     He  delired  him  to  remember  the  example 
of  Sylveftro  de*  Medici,  who  (even   without  any  ap- 
pearance of  juftice  on  his  fide)  was  able  to  check  the 
over-grown  power  of  the  Guelphs,  though  they  cer- 
tainly had  the  faired  claim   to  govern  the  city,  as  a 
reward  for  the  blood  which   their  anceftors  had  fo  ge- 
neroufly  fhed  for  the  defence  of  it:  and  that  what 
he  alone  could  effect  without  any  juft  pretentions, 
and  in  fpite  of  fo  many  powerful  adverfaries,  might 
furely  be  done  again  in   a  juft  caufe,  and  when  there 
was  but  one  man  to  oppofe  them.     He  exhorted  him 
to  act  with  vigour  and   refolution,  as   all  his  friends 
would  immediately  take  arms  to  fupport  him  ;    to 
make  no  account  of  the  .mob  (though  they  feemed  to 
adore  Cofimo  at  prefent)  for  in   time  of   need,    he 
would  be  ferved  by  them  juft  as   Georgio  Scali   had 
been  formerly  :  nor  to  ftand  in  awe  of  his  riches  •,  for 
when  once  he  was  in   the  power  of  the  Signiory,  his 
wealth  would  fall   into  their  hands.     He  concluded, 
with  faying,  that  when  this   was  done,  the  Republic 
would   become  united  and  fecure,    and  his  own  re- 
putation  eftablifhed  for  ever."     Bernardo  made  an- 
fwer  in   a   few  words,  "  that   he  was  fully  convinced 
of  the  expedience  and  neceffity  of  what  he  had  urged: 
but  as  it  was  high  time  to  proceed  to  execution,  he 
defired  him  to  prepare  their  friends  to   take  arms  as 
foon  as  prffible,  fince  he  was  perfuaded  they  mould 
be  fo  well  fupported." 

As  foon  as  Bernardo  had  entered  upon  his  office, 
their  friends  being  in  readinefs,  and  every  thing  fettled 
betwixt  him  and  Rinaldo,  he  fummoned  Cofimo  to 
appear  before  the  Signiory-,  which  he  did,  trufting 
rather  to  his  own  innocence,  than  to  their  mercy  y 
though  he  was  diflliaded  from  it  by  many.     But  he 

was 
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[I  was  hardly  got  into  the  palace,  before  he  was  arretted. 
Upon  which,  Rinaldo  inftantly  fallied  out  of  his 
houfe,  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  all  the  reft  of 
the  party  at  his  heels,    and   came  into  the  Piazza; 

(  where  the  Signiory  afTembled  the  people,  and  ap- 
pointed  a  Balia,  confiding  of  two  hundred  Citizens, 

I  to  reform  the  State.  The  firft  thing  that  was  debated, 
after  they  met  to  confider  of  a  reformation,  was,  whe- 
ther Cofimo  mould  be  put  to  death  or  not.  Some 
argued  for  it,  others  thought   banifhment   fufficient, 

I  and  many  fat  filent,  either  out  of  affection  to  him,  of 
fear  of  the  other  party  :  fo  that  in  fuch  a  diverfity  of 
opinions,  nothing  was  determined  upon. 

In  the  turret  of  the  palace  there  is  an  apartment, 
called  Alberghettino,  to  which  Cofimo  was  com- 
mitted prifoner,  under  the  cuftody  of  Frederigo  Ma- 
lavolti.  From  this  place  he  could  hear  the  clamours 
of  the  armed  men  that  were  below  in  the  Piazza, 
and  frequent  outcries  for  a  Balia ;  which  made  him 
apprehend  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  but  much  more, 
that  his  particular  enemies  would  take  fome  extra- 
ordinary method  to  difpatch  him.  For  that  reafon, 
he  would  eat  no  meat  for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  ex- 
cept a  mouthful  or  two  of  bread.  Of  which  Mala- 
volti  taking  notice,  addreffed  himfelf  to  him  in  this 
manner  :  "  Whiift  you  are  afraid  of  being  poifoned, 
you  will  ftarve  yourfelf  to  death,  to  my  great  dif- 
honour;  for  certainly  you  muft  have  a  vile  opinion 
of  me,  to  fufpect.  I  would  be  concerned  in-  fo  bafe  a 
deed.  In  my  opinion,  your  life  is  not  in  any  danger, 
as  you  have  fo  many  friends  both  within  the  palace 
and  without  it:  but  if  there  is  any  fuch  defign  in 
agitation,  you  may  affure  yourfelf  I  will  not  be  em- 
ployed as  an  executioner,  nor  ever  ftain  my  hands 
with  the  blood  of  any  man,  much  lefs  yours,  who 
never  did  me  any  injury.  Take  courage  then,  eat 
your  meat,  and  keep  yourfelf  alive  for  the  good  of 
your  friends  and  your  country  :  and  that  you  may 
have  no  further  fufpicion  of  that  kind,  I  will  eat  with 
you  myfelf."  Upon  this  encouragement,  Cofimo  em- 
braced 
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braced  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  acknowledging  his 
oenerofity  and  gentleman  like  behaviour  in  the  molt' 
thankful  manner,  and  afiuring  him,  he  would  amply 
recompence  his  kindneffes,  if"  ever  fortune  mould 
put  it  in  his  power  again  to  mew  his  gratitude. 

His  apprehenfions  therefore  being  in  fome  meafure 
quieted,  and  his  fate   yet  undetermined  by  the  Balia, 
it  happened  thai  Malavolti,  to  entertain   his  prilbner, 
invited  one  Farganaccio  a  friend  of  the  Gonfalonier's, 
and  a  man  of  humour  and  pleafantry,  to  fup  with  him. 
Upon  which,  after  fupper  was  almoft  over,  Cofimo 
hoping  to  make  fome   advantage   of  this  vifit  (as  he 
himfelf  was  well  acquainted  with  him)  gave  a  hint  to 
Malavoki  to  leave  the  room,  who,  pretty  well  guefting 
at  his  intention,  immediately  went  out  to  order  fome- 
thing  that  was  wanting,    as   he    pretended.      When 
they  were  alone,  Cofimo  after  many  fair   words  and 
promifes  of  a  greater  reward,  gave  his  gueft  a  draught 
upon  the  Governor  of  St.  Mary's  new  Hofpital  for 
eleven  hundred  ducats,  defining  him  to  keep  an  hun- 
dred himfelf,  and   to  prefent   the  other   thoufand  to 
the  Gonfalonier,  from   whom,  he  laid,  he  mould  be 
glad  to  receive  the  favour  of  a  vifit,  if  he  could  find 
a  proper  opportunity.     This  he  willingly  undertook 
to  perform,  and  gave  the   money  to   Bernardo,  who 
then  began  to  grow  cooler  and  more  moderate  in  the 
profecution  :  fo  that  after  all,  Cofimo  was  only  ba- 
niihed   to  Padua,    though    Rinaldo  ufed   his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  have  him  put  to  death.     Averardo  de* 
Medici  and  many  others  of  that  family  were  likewife 
banifhed  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  them  Fuccio  and 
Giovanni  de'  Pucci.     And  to  keep    thofe    in    ftill 
greater  awe  that  feemed  diiTatisfied  at  Cofimo's  exile, 
the  Balia  was  reduced  to  eight  (who  were  called  war- 
dens) and  the  Captain  of  the  people.     After  thefe 
regulations,  Cofimo  was  brought  before  the  Signiory, 
on  the  third  of  October  in  the  year  1433,  who  pro- 
nounced the  fentence  of  banifhment  upon  him,  and 
exhorted  him  to  fubmit  to  it  with   patience,  left  he 
fhould  provoke  them  to  proceed  with  greater  rigour 

both 
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both  againft  his  perfon  and  cftate.  He  received  the 
lenience  with  a  chearful  countenance,  and  allured 
them  he  would  ftay  with  content  wherever  they  fhould 
be  pleafed  to  fend  him  ;  praying  them  however,  as 
they  had  fpared  his  life,  that  they  would  protect  his 
perfon,  fince  lie  knew  there  were  fome  in  the  Palace 
that  thirfted  after  his  blood.  He  then  took  his  leave 
of  them  with  faying,  "  that  in  what  part  of  the  world 
foever  he  fhould  lbjourn,  his  perfon  and  fortune 
fhould  always  be  at  the  fervice  of  the  Republic,  the 
People,  and  the  Signiory."  In  anfwer  to  which,  the 
Gonfalonier  told  him  "  he  would  take  care  his  life 
fhould  be  in  no  danger  5"  and  having  detained  him 
in  the  Palace  till  night,  he  then  conducted  him  to 
his  own  houfe  to  fup  with  him,  and  afterwards  or- 
dered a  party  of  the  guards  to  eicort  him  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Florentine  dominions.  Wherever  he 
came  he  was  received  with  great  honour,  and  pub- 
licly vifited  by  the  Venetians,  who  treated  him  not 
as  an  exile,  but  as  a  perfon  of  the  firft  rank  and  con- 
fequence  in  the  State. 

Florence  being  thus  deprived  of  fo  great  a  man, 
and  fo  univerfally  beloved,  both  parties  had  their  ap- 
prehenfions :  Rinaldo  therefore,  who  faw  a  ftorm 
rifing,  refolved  not  to  be  wanting  either  to  himfelf 
or  his  friends :  and  having  called  feveral  of  them  to- 
gether, he  told  them,  they  had  now  ruined  them- 
lelves,  as  they  would  foon  find,  beyond  all  redemp- 
tion, by  giving  way  to  the  tears,  fupplications,  and 
bribes  of  their  enemies,  not  forefeeing  that  it  would 
quickly  be  their  own  turn  to  weep  and  implore  com- 
panion from  thofe  who  would  be  deaf  to  entreaties 
and  tears  :  that  they  would  be  forced  to  refund  the 
principal  fum  of  the  bribes  they  had  taken,  with  the 
heavy  interefl  of  tortures,  executions,  and  banifli- 
nients.  That  it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
them  to  have  remained  content  in  their  former  cir- 
cumftances,  than  to  fuffer  Cofimo  to  efcape  with  life, 
and  leave  fo  many  of  his  friends  in  Florence ;  as  great 
fnen.  ogght  either  never  to  be  provoked,  or,  if  they 

are, 
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are,  to  be  entirely  crufhed.  That  he  favv  no  remedy 
now  left  but  to  collect  their  ftrength  and  fortify  them- 
felves  •,  that  lb,  when  their  enemies  fhould  rife  upon 
them  (which  was  daily  to  be  expected)  they  might 
be  able  to  clear  the  city  of  them  by  dint  of  force, 
fince,  it  feemed.  they  could  not  do  it  in  a  judiciary 
manner.  That  for  this  purpofe,  they  muft  endea- 
vour to  regain  the  affections  of  the  Grandees  by  re* 
ftoring  them  to  their  honours  and  authority  (as  he 
had  often  advifed)  and  to  flrengthen  themfelves  by 
their  afiiftance,  as  the  other  party  had  done  by  that 
of  th.e  Plebeians.  That  by  fuch  a  junction  they 
fhould  eonfiderably  increase  their  ftrength,  and  might 
poffibly  recover  their  former  power  and  reputation ; 
but  if  this  lad  and  only  expedient  was  not  made  ufe 
of,  he  knew  of  no  other,  for  his  part,  that  could 
prelerve  them,  and  indeed  the  Republic  itfelf,  from 
the  imminent  ruin  it  was  threatened  with  amidft  fo 
many  enemies."  In  anfwer  to  this,  Mariotto  Boldo- 
vinetti  faid,  ^  that  the  infolence  and  tyranny  of  the 
Grandees,  always  had  been,  and  always  would  be  ir»- 
fupportable :  and  that  it  would  be  madnefs  to  run 
headlong  into  a  certain  and  flavifh  fubjection  to  them, 
when  the  danger  that  was  apprehended  from  the  Ple- 
beians might  only  be  imaginary."  Rjnaldo  therefore 
feeing  his  advice  rejected,  could  not  help  lamenting 
the  misfortunes  that  he  forefaw  were  going  to  fall 
upon  himfelf  and  his  party  •,  but  modeftly  imputed 
them  rather  to  the  malevolence  of  their  deftiny,  than 
to  the  biindnefs  and  perverfenefs  of  men. 

Whilft  things  were  in  this  fituation  and  no  manner 
of  provifion  made  for  their'  fecurity,  a  letter  was  in- 
tercepted from  Agnolo  Acciaivoli  to  Cofimo,  in 
which  he  informed  him  of  the  good  difpofition  of 
the  Citizens  in  general  towards  him,  and  advifed  him 
to  ftir  up  a  war  from  fame  quarter  or  other,  and  to 
make  Neri  di  Gino  his  friend ;  as  he  thought  the 
people  would  then  be  in  want  of  money  to  carry  it 
on,  and  finding  no  body  elfe  that  was  able  to  fupply 
them,  they  would  naturally  turn  their  thoughts  upon 

him, 
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him,  and  be  fo  much  the  more  impatient  for  his  re- 
turn. To  which  he  added,  c<  that  if  Neri  could  by 
any  means  be  detached  from  Rinaldo,  his  party- 
would  be  fo  much  weakened  that  it  would  not  be  able- 
to  fupport  him."  But  this  letter  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Magiftrates,  Agnolo  was  taken  into 
cuftody,  and  afterwards  brought  to  a  trial,  and  fent 
into  banifhment ;  which  in  fome  meafure  reftrained 
the  ardour  of  thole  that  favoured  Cofimo. 

It  was  now  almoft  a  year  fince  Cofimo  had   been 
banilhed-,  and  at  the  end  of  Auguft  1434,  Niccolo 
di  Cocco  was  drawn  Gonfalonier  for  the  two  nexc 
months,  and  with  him  eight  new  Signiors,  all  friends 
to  Cofimo  •,  at  which  Rinaldo  and  his  party  were  not 
a  little  alarmed.     And  as,  according  to  cuftom,  the 
new  Signiory  could  not  enter   upon  their  office  till 
three  days  a/ter  they  v/ere  drawn,  Rinaldo  once  more 
applied  to  the  other  chiefs  of  his  party,  and  repre- 
fented  to  them  the  certainty  and  nearneis  of  the  dan- 
ger they  were  in,  and  that  there  was  no  refource  lefe 
but  to  take  arms  immediately  and  oblige  Donato  Vel- 
luti,  who  was  then  Gonfalonier,  to  affemble  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Piazza,  to  appoint  another  Balia,  and  de- 
pofe  the  new  Signiory :  after  which,  they  might  get 
others  drawn  more  fit  for  their  purpofe,  by  burning 
the  old   Imborfation,    and  making  a   frelh  one,    in 
'which  the  purfes  might  be   filled  only  with  the  names 
of  their  friends.     This  refolution  -was  thought  proper 
and   abfolutely  neceffary  by  many  •,  and  by  others  too 
violent  and  odious.     Amongfl  thofe  that  difapproved 
it,  was  Palla  Strozzi,  a  man  of  a  peaceable  and  hu- 
mane difpofition,  and   rather  given  to  ftudy  than  In- 
clined to  concern  himfelf  in  the  intrigues  of  faction. 
He  faid,  "  that  all  fchemes  that  were  either  too  finely 
fpun,  or  too  bold,  appeared  likely  to  fucceed  at  firft 
fight,  but  generally  proved   difficult  in   the  manage- 
ment, and  pernicious  in  the  end.     That  he   thought 
.  the  fear  of  new  enemies  abroad   (as  the  Duke*s  army 
was  then  in  Romagna  and  near  their  confines)  mould 
'make  the  Signiory  turn  their  attention  to  them,  ra- 
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ther  than  bufy  themfelves  in  domeftic  feuds :  that 
however,  if  they  fhould  actually  fee  any  fteps  taken 
to  raife  a  commotion  (which  could  not  well  be  with- 
out their  notice)  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to 
take  arms,  and  make  fuch  regulations  as  fhould  feem 
neceffary  for  the  public  fafety,  which  being  done  for 
their  own  defence,  would  alio  occafion  lefs  wonder 
and  difguft  amongft  the  people."  It  was  therefore 
refolved  to  let  the  new  Signiory  enter  peaceably  upon 
the  Magistracy  $  but  to  keep  a  ftrict  watch  upon  their 
conduct,  and  if  they  mould  attempt  any  thing  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  party,  then  to  rife  immediately 
and  affemble  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Pulinare  (a  place 
near  the  Palace)  from  whence  they  might  proceed  to 
aft  as  occafion  mould  require. 

With  this  refoiution  they  parted  •,  and  the  new  Sig^ 
niory  having  taken  poiTeffion  of  the  Palace,  the  Gon- 
falonier,   to  begin   his  office  with   ibme   action  that 
would  give   him   reputation  and   ftrike  a  damp  into 
fuch  as  might  think  of  oppofing  him,  immediately 
committed  his  predeceiTor  Donato  Velluti  to  prifon, 
upon  a  pretence  that  he   had   embezzled   the  public 
money.     After  which,  he   began  to  found  the  reft  of 
his  aiTociates  about  Colimo's  return  ;  and  finding  them 
well  difpofed  to  it,  he  communicated  their  defign  to 
thofe  that  were  reputed  the  Pleads  of  the   Medici 
party,    who  all  encouraging  him  to  attempt  it,  he 
cited  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi,    Ridolpho  Peruzzi,  and 
Niccolo  Barbadori,    as   the  principals  of  the  other 
party,    to  appear  before  him.     But  Rinaldo  feeing 
there  was  no  more  time  now  to  be  loft,  inftead  of 
obeying  the  citation,  ruined  out  of  his  honfe  with  a 
great  number  of  armed  men,  and  was  inftantly  joined 
by  Peruzzi  and  Barbadori  with  feveral  other  Citizens 
and  many  difbanded  Soldiers  that  were  then  in  Flo- 
rence, and  drew  up  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Pulinare,  as 
they  had  before  agreed.     And  though  Palla  Strozzi 
and  Giovanni  Guicciardini    had    affembled  a    good 
many  men,  they  did  not  think  proper  to  ftir  out  or 
their  houfesj    upon  which,   Rinaldo  fent  to   hailen 

them 
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them  and  upbraid   their  tardinefs.     But  Guicciardini 
Tent  him  word  back  again,  that  he  thought  he  fhould 
do  his  party  better  fervice  by  flaying  at  home  and 
preventing  his  brother  Pietro  from  going  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  Signiory  :  and  Strozzi  after  many  prefixing 
meftages,  at  laft  came  to  St.  Pulinare  on  horJeback  ; 
but  with  only  two  attendants  on  foot,  and  all  three 
without  any  arms,     When  Rinaldo  faw  him  come  in 
that  manner,  he  could  not  help  reproaching  him  bit- 
terly with  his  backwardnefs  to  join  his  friends ;  as  he 
faid,  "  it  mud  be  owing  either  to  perfidy  or  cowar- 
Idice,  the  very  appearance  of  both  which  ought  to  be 
jiioft  carefully  avoided  by  fuch  a  man  as  he  pretended 
to  be.     That  if  he  thought  to  efcape  death  or  exilea 
in  cafe  their  enemies  mould  get  the  upper  hand  of 
them,  by  not  fulfilling  his  engagement  with  his  party, 
he  would  find  himfelf  fatally  difappointed.     That  for 
his  own  part,  let  what  would  happen,  he  mould  at 
Ieaft  have  this  confolation,  that  he  had  done  his  duty, 
not  only  in  warning  them  of  the  danger  before  hand, 
but   in  prefcribing  remedies  to  prevent  it,  and  laftly, 
by  behaving  himfelf  like  a  man   when  it  did  come : 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  and   his  trufty  companions 
muft  furely  reflect:  with   horror,    that  they  had   be- 
trayed their  country  three   different  times :    firft  in 
letting  Cofimo  efcape;  next,  in  not  liftening'to  his 
advice  •,  and  now,  in  not  fupporting  him  in  the  man- 
ner they  had   promifed."     To   this  Strozzi  muttered 
fomething  by  way  of  anfwer,  but  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  it  was  not  underftood  by  the  reft;  and  turning 
his  horfe  about,  he  rode  directly  back  again  to  his, 
own  houfe. 

The  Signiory  being  informed  that  Rinaldo  and  his 
party  had  taken  arms,  and  feeing  themfelves  unable 
to  make  head  againft  them,  cauled  the  doors  of  the 
Palace  to  be  barricadoed,  as  they  knew  not  what 
other  courfe  to  take  in  fo  fudden  an  emergency.  But 
as  Rinaldo  ftaid  waiting  to  be  joined  by  others  who 
never  came  near  him,  inftead  of  advancing  imme- 
diately to  the  Palace,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  loft 

his 
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his  opportunity,  and  gave  the  Signiory  time  to  pro- 
vide for  their  defence.     Upon  which,  many  of  the 
Citizens  reforted  to  them,  and   advifed  them  in   the 
Brft  place  to  ufe  their  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the   j 
other  party  to  lay  down  their  arms.     They  lent  fuch 
of  their  friends  therefore,  as  were  leaft  obnoxious,  to 
acquaint  Rinaldo  and  thofe  that  were  with  him,  "  that 
they  could  not  conceive  what  was  the  caufe  of  fuch  a 
commotion  j    efpecially,  as  they  had  never  defigned 
to  do  them  any  injury:  that  if  it  was  upon  Cofimo's 
account,  they  could  allure  them  they  had  no  thoughts 
of  recalling  him  -3  for  which  they  would  give  them 
any  fecurity,    if  they  would  come  into  the  Palacej 
where  they  fhould  be  honourably  received,  and  have 
fatisfaction  in   all  other  refpects."     Thefe  promifes, 
however,  made  but  little  impreffion  on  Rinaldo,  who 
faid,  he  would  take  care  to  fecure  himfelf  by  turning 
them  all  out  of  their  offices,    and    then  the   State 
fhould  be  reformed  in  a  manner  that  would  be  more 
for  the  advantage  of  every  one,*  But  it  feldom  hap- 
pens that  any  delign  fucceeds,  where  the  authority  of 
the  conductors  is  equal*  and  their  opinions  different. 
Ridolpho  Peruzzi  replied,  "  that  for  his  part,  he  de- 
fired  nothing    more  than   that  Cofimo  might  not  be 
fuffered  to  return  :  and  fince  that  had  been  promifed, 
he  was  very  well  contented,  and  inftead  of  infilling 
upon  any  thing  further,  which  might  involve  the  city 
in  blood  and  confufion,  he  would  accept  of  the  in- 
vitation which   the  Signiory  had  given  him  •"  as  he 
immediately  did,  and  went  with  all   thofe  that  had 
followed  him,  directly  into  the  Palace,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received.     So  that  all  hope  of  fuccefs  being 
defeated  by  the  delay  of  Rinaldo  at  St.  Pulinare,  the 
pufillanimity  of  Strozzi,  and  the  deiertion  of  Peruzzi, 
the  reft  of  the  party  began   to  lofe  their  fpirits  and 
grew  much  coder  in   the  undertaking  than   they  had 
been    at    firft  :     to    which   the   interpofition    of    the 
.  Pope's    authority   did    likewife   very    much    contri- 
bute. 

Euge< 
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Eugenius  IV.  having  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by 
the  people,  was  then  ar  Florence  * ;  and  feeing  thefe 
tumults,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  compofe  them,  if 
poITible.  For  this  purpofe,  he  fent  Giovanni  Vitel- 
leTchi,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Rinaldo,  to  defire  lie  mighc 
fpeak  with  him,  as  he  hoped  he  had  credit  and  au- 
thority enough  with  the  Signiory  to  procure  him  all 
jeafonable  fecurity  and  fatisfaction,  without  effufion. 
of  blood,  or  prejudice  to  any  of  the  Citizens.  Upon 
which  Rinaldo,  at  the  perfuafion  of  his  friend,  went 
with  all  his  followers  to  wait  upon  his  Holinefs  at  Sr. 
Maria  Novella,  where  he  at  that  time  refided.  After 
he  was  introduced  into  his  prefence,  the  Pope  in- 
formed him  that  the  Signiory  had  given  him  their 
word  that  all  differences  fhould  be  left  to  his  arbi- 

*  Philip,  Duke  of  Milan,  having  made  an  incurfion  into  the  Pope's 
territories,  the  cavalry  which  he  Fent  thither,  were  commanded  by 
iNiccolo  Fortebraccio,  who  had  quitted  the  Pope's  fervice  in  difguft : 
for  when  he  demanded  his  pay,  Eugenius  anfwered,  "  that  he  ought 
to  think  himfeif  amply  paid  by  the  booty  he  had  amafled  in  plun- 
dering feveral  towns."  Exafperated  at  this  anfwer,  he  went  into  the 
Duke's  fervice,  and  being  employed  by  him  againft  this  Pope,  he 
iJnade  fuch  dreadful  havock  in  the  places  adjacent  to  Rome,  that  the 
whole  City  was  in  the  utmoft  confirmation,  and  the  Pope  himfeif 
for  fome  time  in  doubt  whither  to  retire.  The  people  reforted  to 
him  in  crowds,  to  complain  of  the  lofies  they  had  fuftained  :  but,  as 
he  was  then  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  and  did  not  know  which  way  to 
turn  himfeif,  he  referred  them  to  the  Cardinal  his  Nephew  and  High- 
chamberlain,  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  man,  who  ufed  to  (hulae 
Off  the  complaints  of  the  people  who  had  loft  their  cattle  (as  Pla- 
tina  fays  in  the  life  of  Eugenius)  with  this  anfwer,  "  You  really  fet 
too  great  a  value  upon  your  cattle  ;  the  Venetians  live  much  more 
genteely  without  fuch  encumbrances  "  "  Eos  nimiam  fpem  in  pe- 
coribus  collocafle  :  Venetos  quidem  fine  gregibus  &  jumentis  longs 
lirbaniorem  vitam  ducere."  At  which  they  were  fo  enraged,  that 
they  cried  out,  To  arms  !  Liberty,  Liberty !  and  not  only  removed 
all  the  magiftrat.es  from  their  employments,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  Eugenius,  but  created  others  in  their  room,  and  feized  upon  the 
Cardinal. his  Nephew.  The  Pope  being  reduced  to  fuch  extremities, 
pu:  on  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  went  on  board  a  bark,  in  order  to 
fly  to  Ollia,  where  he  arrived  fafe,  notwithstanding  the  vollies  of 
ftones  and  arrows  that  were  difcharged  at  the  vefiel  as  it  fell  down 
the  river.  From  Ollia  he  went  to  Florence,  and  refided  there  fome 
time.  But  the  Romans  did  not  long  enjoy  this  liberty  :  for  the  Pope's 
authority  was  reftored  at  Rome  in  his  abfence  by  John  Vitellefchi, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  proceeded  with  great  feverit  againft 
the  mutineers. 
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tration,  and  that  every  thing  mould  be  fettled  to  his 
own  fatisfaction,  as  foon  as  he  and  his  party  had  laid 
down  their  arms.  Rinaldo  therefore,  feeing  the  cold- 
nefs  of  Strozzi  and  the  levity  of  Peruzzi,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  refuge  left,  put  himfelf  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Pope,  whole  authority  he  thought  was 
fumVient  to  fecure  and  defend  him.  In  confequence 
of  this,  the  Pope  ordered  Niccolo  Barbadori,  and 
the  others  that  were  waiting  for  him  without  doors, 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  as  Rinaldo  would  remain 
with  him  till  he  had  made  terms  for  them  with  the 
Signiory  :  upon  which,  they  difperfed,  and  every 
man  returned  to  his  own  houfe. 

As  foon   as  the  Signiory  faw  their  adverfaries  dif- 
armed,  they  began  to  treat  with  them  through   the 
mediation  of  the  Pope,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fent 
privately  into  the  mountains  of  Piftoia  for  a  body  of 
foot  foldiers,    which,  being  joined  by  all  the  horfe 
they  had  in  the  adjacent  territories,  were  brought  into 
Florence  by  night ;  and  having  taken  poffeilion  of  all 
rhe  paries  and  ftrong  places  in   the  city,  they  called 
the  people  together  in  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace, 
and  appointed  a  new  Balia,  which  at  their  firft  meet- 
ing recalled  Ccfimo,  and  all  the  other  Citizens  that 
had  been  banifhed  with   him.     On  the  other  hand, 
they  not  only  fent  Rinaldo,    Peruzzi,  Barbadori,  and 
Strozzi  into  banifhrnent,  but  fuch  numbers  of  others, 
that  rnoft  parts  of   Italy,  and  fome  other  countries, 
were  crowded  with  them,  to  the  great  impoverifhment 
of  Florence  both  in  regard   to  its  wealth,  its  inhabit- 
ants, its  trade  and  manufactures.     But  the  Pope  fee- 
ing  that  party  entirely  ruined   and  diffipated,  which 
had  confented  to  lay  down   their  arms  upon  his  af- 
furances  and  intercefiion,    was  exceedingly  enraged ; 
lamenting  with  Rinaldo  the  grievous  misfortune  that 
had  befallen  him  through  his  means,  and  in  violation- 
of  the  mod  folemn  engagements :  exhorting  him  how- 
ever, to  patience  under  his  fufferings,  and   to  hope 
for  a  fpeedy  change  in   his  favour,  from   the    incon- 
ftancy  of ;  fortune.     Rinaldo  made  anfwer  in  a  few 

words, 
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words,  "  that  the  little  regard  his  friends  had  paid 
to  his  advice,  and  the  too  great  confidence  he  had 
put  in  his  Holinefs,  had  been  the  ruin  both  of  him- 
felf and  his  party:  but  that  indeed,  he  ought  to  con- 
demn himfelf  rather  than  any  other  perfon,  for  fool- 
ifhly  imagining  that  a  man,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  his  own  Country,  fhould  have  intereft  enough  to 
protect  another  any  where  elle.  That  he  was  no 
itranger  to  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  and  as  he  had 
never  been  elated  with  prosperity,  he  fhould  not  be 
dejected  in  adverfity  ;  fince  he  knew  that  when  it 
was  her  humour,  me  would  favour  him  again  with, 
her  fmiles.  But  if  me  mould  not,  it  would  give 
him  no  great  degree  of  regret  to  be  banifhed  a 
city  where  private  men  had  more  authority  than  the 
Laws :  for  any  Country  was  certainly  more  defirable, 
where  a  man  could  enjoy  his  property  and  truft  to 
his  friends,  than  that  where  the  one  was  fo  eafily 
taken  av/ay,  and  the  other  always  deferted  him,  out 
of  fear  and  mean  felf-imereft,  in  the  day  of  diitrefs. 
That  all  wife  and  good  men  -thought  it  more  grievous 
to  be  fpectators  of  the  calamities  of  their  Country, 
than  to  hear  of  them  at  a  diftance ;  and  more  ho- 
nourable to  be  an  honefr.  exile  than  an  abject  (lave." 
After  which,  he  turned  himfelf  about,  and '  leaving 
the  Pope  with  great  contempt  and  indignation,  he 
went  into  banimment ;  often  bewailing  his  own  cre- 
dulity, as  well  as  the  bafenefs  of  his  friends,  and 
their  blindnefs  in  rejecting  his  counfels.  Cofimo,  fatitHd 
en  the  other  hand,  having  notice  that  he  was  at  li- 
berty to  come  home  again,  immediately  repair- 
ed to  Florence :  and  it  has  feldom  happened  -that 
any  commander,  though  returning  in  triumph  from 
fome  extraordinary  Victory,  was  received  with  fuch 
acclamations  and  univerfal  joy,  as  Cofimo  was  at  his 
return  from  banifhment  by  his  fellow  Citizens,  -who 
ran  in  multitudes  to  meet  him,  and  fainted  h!m»with 
one  voice,  the  Benef after  of  the  People^  and  lbs  Father, 
&f  his  Country. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  foldiery  of  Italy  divided  into  two  parties \  under  Count 
Francifco  Sforza  and  Niccolo  Fortebraccio.  The  Duke 
cf  Milan  promifes  his  Daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
former.  Rome  is  affaulted  by  Sforza,  and  la  Marca 
dy  Ancona  invaded  by  Fortebraccio.  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
makes  an  ignominious  peace  with  Sforza,  and  being 
driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  inhabitants,  flies  to  Florence, 
A  war  in  Romagna  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Milan  on  one 
fide  •,  and  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  and  the  Pope, 
en  the  other  ;  who  enter  into  a  league  againji  the  Duke, 
Sforza  commands  the  forces  of  the  league ;  and  Picci- 
mno  thofe  of  the  Duke.  A  new  government  in  Flo- 
rence. Their  fever e  proceedings.  Alphonfo  of  Arragon 
attempts  to  make  himfelf  King  of  Naples.  His  fleet  is 
defeated  by  the  Genoefe,  and  he  himfelf  taken  prifoner 
end  brought  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.  The  authority  of 
the  Doge  in  Genoa.  Francifco  Spinola  having  betrayed 
that  City  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke,  repents  of  it, 
and  is  the  author  of  recovering  its  liberty.  Rinaldo 
degli  Albizis  fpeech  to  the  Duke,  fetfuading  him  to 
make  war  upon  the  Florentines,  which  he  does.  His 
General  Phcinino   commits  terrible  ravages  in  their 
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territories,  and  takes  up  bis  quarters  at  Lucca,  to  the 
great  offence  of  the  Florentines.  Count  Sforza  gives 
him  battle,  defeats  his  forces,  and  lays  wajie  the  Coun- 
try of  the  Lucchefe.  The  fpeech  of  a  Citizen  of  Luc- 
ca  to  animate  the  inhabitants  of  that  City  to  defend  them* 
felves  againfi  the  Florentines.  Count  Sforza  is  made 
General  of  the  League.  The  Venetians  are  jealous  of 
his  proceedings.  The  dfputes  betwixt  them  about  his 
faffing  the  Po.  He  leaves  their  Jervice  and  retires  into 
Tufcany.  A  quarrel  betwixt  the  Pope  and  Count 
Poppi  accommodated  by  the  Florentines.  A  controverfy 
betwixt  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  determined  at 
Florence  by  the  fubmiffion  of  the  former.  The  Pope  de- 
luded^ and  his  territories  invaded  by  Piccinino,  who 
takes  all  the  towns  in  Romagna  from  him.  Count  Sforza 
earneftly  perfuaded  by  the  Florentines  not  to  defert  the 
Venetians,  at  lafl  confmts  to  pafs  the  Po.  Neri  Cap- 
poni's  fpeech  to  the  Venetian  Senate.  Count  Sforza 
makes  an  unexpected  inarch  and  relieves  Verona,  which  ■ 
was  befieged  by  the  Duke's  forces.  He  attempts  to  re- 
lieve Brefcia  alfo.  Piccinino  defeats  and  takes  mofl  of 
the  Venetian  gallies  upon  the  Lake  di  Garda.  One  part 
of  his  army  is  worfled  by  Count  Sforza,  and  he  him- 
felf  efcapes  in  a  ft  range  manner  to  the  other.  He  fur- 
prizes  Verona,  which  is  recovered  by  the  Count.  The 
Duke  of  Milan  is  encouraged  by  Piccinino  and  the  Flo- 
rentine Exiles  to  invade  Tufcany.  The  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  General  of  the  Pope's  forces.  His  cha- 
ratler.  He  is  fufpetled  of  endeavouring  to  betray  the 
Pope:  is  committed  to  prifcn,  and  dies  there.  Dif- 
ferences  betwixt  the  Venetians  and  Count  Sforza  about 
relieving  Brefcia,  adjufied  at  lafi  to  his  fatisfacHofi. 
The  Duke  of  Mrtaii'  s  forces  invade  Tufcany,  under  the 
command  of  Piccinino,  who  plunders  the  territories  of 
the  Florentines,  and  takes  fever al  towns  and  caftles  from 
them.  The  cowardice  of  Orlandini.  Count  Poppi  re- 
volts from  the  Florentines.  The  Duke's  army  is.  de- 
feated in  Lombardy,  and  Brefcia  relieved  by  Sforza.  A 
remarkable  battle  at  Anghiari,  in  which  Piccinino  is 
Xouted  by  the  forces  of  the  Florentines,  in  conjunction 
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with  thofe  of  the  Tope.  Poppi  is  befiegcd  and  taken. 
Count  Poppfs  addrefs  to  fh$  Florentine  Gommijfaries 
iipon  that  occajion.  Neri  Ca[poni>s  anfwer.  The 
Count  is  f  ripped  of  his  dominions  for  his  perfidy. 

IN  the  changes  that  are  incident  to  all  governments, 
they  often  degenerate  into  anarchy  and  confufion  ; 
and  from  thence  emerge  again  to  good  order  and  re- 
gularity.    For  fince  it  is  ordained  by  Providence  that 
there  mould  be  a  continual  ebb  and  flow  in  the  things 
of  this  world  •,  as  foon  as  they  arrive  at  their  utmoft 
perfection,  and  can  afcend  no  higher,  they  muft  of 
neceffity  decline :  and  on  the  other  hand,  when.they 
have  fallen,  through  any  diibrder,  to  the  loweft  de- 
gree that  is  poflibie,  and  can  fink  no  lower,  they  be- 
gin to  rife  again.     And  thus  there  is  a  conftant  fuc- 
feffion  of  profperity  and  adverfity  in    all  human   af- 
fairs.    Virtue  is  the  mother  of  peace  ;   peace  pro- 
duces idlenefs  ;  idlenefs,  contention  and  mifrule  ;  and 
from  thence  proceed   ruin   and  confufion.     This  oc- 
casions reformation  and  better  laws ;  good  laws  make 
meri  virtuous ;  and  public  virtue  is  always  attended 
with  glory  and  fuccefs.     It  has  therefore  been   well 
remarked,  that  arms  are   prior  to  letters,  and   that  in 
new  States  and  governments  there  always,  have  been 
•warriors  and  foldiers,  before  the  rife  of  Scholars  and 
Philofophers.     But  the  former   being  once  fecurely 
eftablifhed  in  their  dominion  by  dint  of  arms,  have 
generally  encouraged  the  ftudy  of  Letters,  as  an  ho- 
nourable relaxation  in  time  of  peace,  and   the  mofb 
likely  method  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  men  inured  to 
war.     And  it  is  certain  that  indolence  and  effeminacy 
•  cannot  be  introduced  into  any  ftate  in   a  more  fpe- 
cious   and  dangerous  difguife.     Of  which,  Cato  the 
Cenfor  feemed  to  be  fo  well  apprized,  that  when  he 
faw  the  Roman  youth  eagerly  listening  to  the  Lec- 
tures  and   philofophical  dilcourfes  of  Diogenes   and 
Carneades,  (who  were  lent  Ambaffadors  from  Athens 
to  the  Senate  of  Rome)  and  confidered  the  prejudice 
which  the  Commonwealth  might  receive  from  fuf- 
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fering  its  fubje&s  to  employ  themfelves  in  thofe  fpe- 
culative  matters,  he  procured  a  law  to  be  palled, 
that  no  Philoibpher  mould  be  permitted  to  come  into 
that  city.  Thefe  and  other  fu.cji  caufes  fometimes 
bring  States  to  the  brink  of  ruin  :  but  when  they  are 
at  the  lowed  ebb,  and  grown  wifer  by  their  fall,  they 
frequently  recover  their  ftrength,  as  we  have  already 
Jaid,  by  making  new  laws  and  inftitutions  •,  unlefs 
they  are  either  totally  overwhelmed,  or  prevented  by 
fome  forcible  and  extraordinary  means. 

Such  were  the  Viciflitudes   that  Italy  experienced  -3 
firft,    under  the  dominion   of  the  ancient  Tufcans  ; 
and   then,    under  that  of  the  Romans  j    fometimes 
flourifhing  and  powerful,  and  fometimes   reduced  to 
mifery  and  diftrefs.     And  though  no  fabrick  was  af- 
terwards erected   upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, that  could  in  anywife  pretend  to  vie  with  it  in 
its  ancient  fplendor,  (which  yet  might  have  been  ef- 
fected by  a  brave  and  wife  Prince)  there  arofe  fcch 
a  fpirit,  however,  in  fome  of  the  new  States  and  ci- 
ties that  were  founded   upon  thofe  ruins,  that  if  no 
one  of  them  ufurped  a  Dominion  over  all  the  reft,  they 
neverthelefs  were  at  fir  ft  fo  well  governed  and   united 
,amongft  themfelves,  that  they  delivered  their  country 
from  the  yoke   of  Barbarians,  and  defended  it  for  a 
while  againft  any  further  invafions.     Amongft  thefe 
States,  the   Florentines   (notwithftanding  their  terri- 
tory was  of  lefs  extent)  were  not  inferior  to  any  other 
.either  in  power  or  authority  :  on  the  contrary,  as  they 
were  fituated  in  the  middle  of  Italy,  exceeding  opu- 
lent, and  ready  to  turn  their  arms   to  any  fide,  they 
net  only  bravely  fupported  fuch  wars  as  were  waged 
againft  themfelves,   but   generally  threw  the  victory 
into  the  fcale  of  thofe  allies  with  whom   they  thought 
fit  to  confederate.     From   the   warlike  difpofition  of 
thefe  new  States.,  it  was  not  poffible  indeed  that  they 
fhould  long  continue  at  peace  together:    but  their 
wars  were  not  attended  with  much  danger.'    For  as 
thofe  times  cannot  properly  be  called  peaceable,  when 
they  flood  ready   armed  and  watching  all  opportu- 
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nities  to  attack  each  other;  fo  neither  does  that  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  war,  in  which  no  men  were  killed, 
no  towns  were  facked,  nor  any  State  was  fubverted  : 
their  enterprizes  being  conducted  in  fo  feeble  a  man- 
ner, that  they  were  commenced  without  fear,  carried 
on  without  peril,  and  ended,  for  the  moft  part,  with- 
out any  material  lofs  on  either  fide.  From  whence 
it  came  to  pafs  that  all  martial  ardour,  which  in  other 
countries  is  fometimes  damped  and  abated  indeed  by 
a  long  interval  of  peace,  was  at  laft  utterly  extin- 
guished amongft  the  Italians,  even  in  the  midft  of 
wars ;  by  the  bafe  and  fpiritlefs  manner  in  which  they 
were  profecuted  ;  as  will  plainly  appear  in  the  courfe 
of  thofe  that  happened  betwixt  the  years  1434  and 
1494  :  wherein  we  mail  fee  a  new  inlet  opened 
to  the  incurfions  of  *  Barbarians,  and  Italy  once  more 
become  fubjecr.  to  their  yoke.  And  though  the  ac- 
tions of  our  Princes  both  at  home  and  abroad  during 
this  period,  may  not  fill  the  reader  with  fo  much  ad- 
miration of  their  magnanimity,  as  the  noble  exploits 
that  were  performed  in  ancient  times  j  yet  it  may 
occafion  no  lefs  wonder,  when  he  fees  how  many 
brave  people  were  bridled  and  kept  in  fubjeclion  by 
dint  of  arms  fo  weakly  and  pitifully  conducted. 
And  if  in  the  account  of  that  corrupted  age  he 
fhall  find  neither  valour  in  the  foldiers,  nor  fkill  in 
the  commanders,  -f  nor  any  lcve  of  their  country 

*  The  Italians  are  pleafed  to  beftow  this  name,  not  only  upon  tlie 
Goths  and  Vandals,  and  inch  other  northern  nations  as  are  parti- 
cularly mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  firft  book  of  this  hiftory, 
but  upon  all  Tramontanes,  or  people  that  live  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Alps.     The  French,  Spaniards  and  Germans  are  here  meant. 

•f  Thefe  Condottieri,  or  pitiful  Commanders,  as  Machiavel  juftly  calls 
them  in  the  latter  end  of  the  firft  book  of  this  hiftory,  were  com- 
monly either  younger  brothers  and  foldiers  of  fortune  that  hid  no- 
thing to  truft  to  but  the  profefiion  of  arms ;  or  rebels  and  outlaws  or 
traitors,  who  having  collected  a  parcel  of  Banditti  in  as  defperate  cir- 
cumftances  as  themlelves,  ufedtohiie  out  their  fervice,  fometimes  to 
one  State,  and  fometimes  to  another,  (as  belt  fuited  their  own  in- 
tereft)  to  fight  their  battles.  So  that  their  mafters  were  likely  to  be 
finely  ferved  ;  as  indeed  they  often  were.  For  upon  any  little  dif- 
gaft,  or  offer  of  higher  pay,  they  always  deferted  them  and  went  over 
to  the  enemy.     They  had  at  that  time,  as  Machiavel  fays,  reduced 
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left  in  the  Citizens,  he  may  obferve  however,  what 
little  fhifts  and  tricks,  and  low  artifices,  both  the 
Princes  and  Commanders  and  governors  of  Common- 
wealths then  made  ufe  of  to  maintain  a  reputation 
which  they  did  not  deferve.  And  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  of  equal  utility  with  reading  ancient  hiftory  :  for 
as  the  great  examples  that  occur  in  one  will  naturally 
infpire  generous  minds  with  a  defire  to  imitate  them  ; 
fo  the  other  may  ferve  to  excite  their  abhorrence  and 
difdain. 

Italy  therefore  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  condition  by 
thofe  who  governed  it,  that  a  Peace  was  no  fooner 
agreed  to  by  the  contending  Princes,  but  it  was  pre- 
fently  difturbed  again  by  the  foldiers  who  ftill  con- 
tinued in  arms  :  fo  that  they  neither  gained  any  glory 
by  their  wars,  nor  tranquillity  by  a  peace.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  the  Duke 
of  Milan  and  the  League  in  the  year  1433,  the  fol-  />}  53 
diery  being  difcontented  at  it,  reiolved  to  turn  their 
arms  againfl  the  Church.  They  were  at  that  time  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  the  Braccefcan  and  the  Sfor- 

their  manner  of  making  war  to  a  fort  of  a  trade  or  fyftem  ;  and  thofe 
that  employed  them  were  fine  to  be  lofers  in  the  end,  even  if  they 
were  victorious  :  whilft  their  Condottieri  always  took  care  to  fecure 
fome  part  at  leafc  of  the  bone  in  difpute  for  their  own  {hare,  either 
by  making  themfelves-arbitrators,  or  threatening  upon  one  frivolous 
excufe  or  other,  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  and  leave  their  matters  dis- 
armed. Thefe  hirelings  generally  gave  themfelves  terrible  names  to 
infpire  the  enemy  with  fear,  one  calling  himfeif  Havock,  another 
Hamftringer,  and  a  third  Fortebraccio  or  Strong  Arm,  which  laft  has 
been  adopted  amongft  the  French  under  the  name  of  Fierbras,  and 
by  the  Fnglifh  under  that  of  Armftrong.  They  made  but  little  ac- 
count of  Infantry  in  thofe  times,  and  feldom  ufed  any  artillery  in 
their  field  engagements.  They  were  afraid  of  lofing  their  men.  For 
which  reafon  they  endeavoured  to  bear  down  the  enemy  by  the  weight 
of  their  gens  d'  armes  or  heavy  armed  horfe,  and  did  not  often  come 
to  blows;  ■  Thofe  that  were  driven  out  of  the  field  were  faid  to  be 
vanquhhed.  There  was  more  blood  fhed  in  private  quarrels  and 
confpiracies  than  in  battles.  For  as  their  horfemen  were  all  coveied 
with  armour,  it  fometimes  happened  that  not  fo  much  as  one  man 
was  killed  on  either  fide,  and  fometimes  not  above,  two  or  three  at 
the  moft,  in  an  engagement  that  lafted  feveral  hours;  and  thoie  too 
by  being  thrown  from  their  horfes  and  trampled  to  death.  This 
ilrange  account  of  the  military  prowefs  of  that  age,  is  however  very 
far  from  fupporting  what  the  Hiftorian  juft  before  intimites  refpecting 
the  power,  authority,  and  fpirit  of  the  Florentines, 
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cefcan :  Count  Francifco  Sforza  being   Head   of  the 
one,  Niccolo  Piccinino  and  Niccolo  Fortebraccio  the 
Chiefs  of  the  other.     To  thefe   two   parties  all  the 
reft  of.  the  foldiers   in  Italy  then  joined  themfelves. 
But  the  bforcefcan   was   in  the  greater   credit,  borh 
on  account  of  Francifco's  valour,  and   the  promifs 
that  the  Duke  of  Milan  had  made  of  giving  him  his 
natural  daughter  Madonna  Bianca  in  marriage-,  the 
profpeel:  of  which  alliance  gained  him  very  great  re- 
putation.    Both  the  parties,  however,  when  they  faw 
a  peace  concluded  in  Lombardy,    immediately  fell 
upon  Pope  Eugenius,  though  for  different  reafons. 
Fortebraccio   did   it   in   confequence  of  the  ancient 
enmity  that  Braccio  da  Montone   had  ever  profeffed 
againit  the  Popes t,  but  the  Count  out  of  ambition 
alone.     The  former  therefore   bent  his  forces  imme-. 
diately  againfc  Rome;  and  the  latter  pofTcffed  him* 
felf  of  la  Marca  d'  Ancona :  fo  that  the  Romans  in 
order  to  avoid  a  war,  were  obliged  to  force  Eugenius 
out  of  the  city,  who  made  his  efcape  from  the  enemy 
with  much  difficulty-  and  fled  to  Florence.     Upon 
his  arrival   there,  feeing  the  danger  he  was  in,  and 
that  none  of  thofe  States  which  had  lately  been  fo  for- 
ward to  lay  down    their  arms,    now   cared  to  take 
them  up  again  merely  to  fupport  his  caufe,  he  came 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Count  and  ceded  the  ter- 
ritory of  la  Marca  to  him  •,  though  the  Count  had 
not  only  feized  upon  it  before  without  any  manner  of 
claim}    but  treated   him   with  the   utmolt  infolence. 
For  in  the  letters  which  he   wrote  to   his  correfpon- 
dents,  he  dated  them  in  Latin  (according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  Italians  *  Ex  Girifalco'  nofiro  Firmiano,  invito 
jPetro  &  Paulo  \  c  From  Girifalco  hear  Fermo,  where 
I  refide  at  prefent  in  fpite  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul/ 
He  was  not  content  with   this  ceffion   however,  but 
infilled  upon  being  created  f  Gonfalonier    of    the 

*  Girifalco  or  Girfalco  in  the  Italian  fignifies  a  fort  of  a  Hawk  called 
a  Gerfalcon  :  but  here  I  fuppofe  it  is  the  name  of  a  place. 

f  The  Gonfalonier  or  Standard-bearer  of  the  Church  was  an  officer 
created  by  the  Popes  to  conducl  their  forces  and  protect  them  againfl 
the  Emperor,  after  they  had  ufurped  his  authority  at  Rome. 
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Church,  which  was  likewife  granted  ;  as  the  Pope,  it 
i'eems,  prefered  an  ignominious  peace  to  a  dangerous 
war.  Upon  thefe  compliances,  the  Count  took  part 
with  his  Holinefs  and  made  war  upon  Fortebraccio 
with  various  luccefs,  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  months, 
in  the  territories  of  the  Church  ;  but  always  with 
much  prejudice  to  the  Pope  and  his  fubjects  (which 
fide  foever  prevailed)  and  advantage  to  thofe  that  con- 
dueled  the  war.  At  laft,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  a  fort  of  truce  was  agreed  to  be- 
twixt thofe  two  Chiefs  ;  by  which  they  both  became: 
mailers  of  feveral  towns  that  belonged  to  the  Church. 
This  war  was  hardly  extinguished  at  Rome,  when 
another  was  kindled  in  Romagna  by  Battifta  Canneto; 
who  having  killed  fome  of  the  family  of  the  Grifoni 
at  Bologna,  had  driven  the  Pope's  Governor,  and 
fome  others  whom  he  fufpecled  to  be  his  enemies,  out 
of  that  city.  And  in  order  to  keep  forcible  pofTef- 
fion  of  it,  he  applied  for  aid  to  Duke  Philip;  whilft 
the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  follicited  the  affiftance 
of  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  to  enable  him  to  re- 
cover it :  and  each  party  being  furniihed  with  fup- 
plies,  two  powerful  armies  foon  appeared  in  Romag- 
na; the  Duke's  forces  being  commanded  by  Niccolo 
Piccinino,  and  thofe  of  the  Venetians  and  Florentines 
by  Gattamelata  and  Niccolo  da  Tolentino.  Not  far 
from  Imola  they  came  to  an  engagement,  in  which 
the  Venetians  and  Florentines  were  defeated  ;  and 
Niccolo  da  Tolentino  being  taken  prifoner,  was  fent 
to  the  Duke  at  Milan,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  either  by  poifon,  or  out  of  morti- 
fication at  his  difgrace.  The  Duke  however,  not 
purfuing  his  advantage,  either  becaufe  his  finances 
were  too  much  exhaufted  by  the  late  wars,  or  that 
he  thought  the  league  would  remain  quiet  after  fuch 
an  overthrow,  gave  the  Pope  and  his  confederates 
time  to  recover  their  fpirits  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  appointed  Count  Sforza  their  General,  in  order 
to  drive  Fortebraccio  out  of  the  territories  of  the 
Church  if  poffible,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which 
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had  been  commenced  in  favour  of  his  Holinefs.  The 
Romans  therefore  feeing  the  Pope  once  more  in  the 
field  with  frefh  recruits,  endeavoured  to  make  their 
peace  with  him  ;  which  being  effected,  they  fubmitted 
to  receive  a  commiffary  whom  he  fent  to  Rome. 
Amongft  other  places  which  Fortebraccio  had  feized 
upon,  were  Tivoli,  Montefiafconi,  and  the  cities  of 
Caftello  and  Afcefi  ;  into  the  latter  of  which  he  had 
retired  when  he  found  he  was  no  longer  able  to  keep 
the  field.  But  being  Ipefieged  there  by  the  Count 
for  a  long  time,  for  he  made  a  brave  defence,  the 
Duke  began  to  perceive  that  it  behoved  him  either 
to  prevent  the  Allies  from  making  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  that  place,  or  to  provide  for  his  own  fecu- 
rity,  in  cafe  it  mould  fall  into  their  hands.  To  make 
fuch  a  diverfion  therefore  as  might  oblige  the  Count 
to  raife  the  liege,  he  ordered  Ficcinino  to  force  his 
'way,  if  he  could,  through  Romagna  into  Tufcany : 
and  the  Allies  judging  it  more  neceffary  to  defend 
Tufcany,  than  to  reduce  Afcefi,  fent  instructions  to 
the  Count  to  oppofe  his  paffage  through  that  pro- 
vince, though  he  had  then  advanced  with  his  army 
as  far  as  Furli.  The  Count,  on  the  other  hand,  hav- 
ing railed  the  (lege,  marched  with  his  forces  directly 
to  Cefena,  leaving  the  management  of  the  war  in  la 
Marca,  and  the  defence  of  his  poifeffions  to  the  care 
of  his  Brother  Lione.  But  whilft  Piccinino  was  thus 
endeavouring  to  force  a  paflage  into  Tufcany,  and 
the  Count  to  prevent  it,  Fortebraccio  boldly  attacked 
Lione,  and  not  only  took  him  prifoner  but  difperfed 
his  army  ;  and,  purfuing  his  victory  with  the  fame 
rapidity,  took  and  plundered  feveral  towns  in  la 
Marca :  at  which  the  Count  was  not  a  little  cha- 
grined, as  he  thought  he  mould  new  lofe  all  he  had 
fo  lately  acquired.  Upon  which  account,  he  left  part 
of  his  army  to  hold  Piccinino  at  bay,  and  advanced 
with  the  reft  againft  Fortebraccio,  whom  he  brought 
to  an  engagement ;  in  which  the  latter  being  routed 
and  taken  prifoner,  died  not  long  after  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  in  the  battle.     By  this  Victory  the 
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Pope  regained  all  the  territories  that  Fortebraccio 
had  taken  from  him,  and  forced  the  Duke  of  Milan 
t  to  fue  for  a  peace,  which  was  at  laft  concluded  by 
i  the  meditation  of  Niccolo  d'  Efti  Marquis  of  Fer- 
rara :  and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  towns  that  had 
been  feized  upon  by  the  Duke  in  Romagna,  fhould 
be  reftored  to  the  Church,  and  his  forces  withdrawn 
into  Lombardy.  Thele  conditions  being  complied 
with,  Battifta  da  Canneto,  not  being  able  to  maintain 
himlelf  in  poflefllon  of  Bologna  by  his  own  ftrength 
(as  it  generally  happens  to  thofe  that  depend  upon 
the  power  of  others  to  fupport  them  in  their  usur- 
pations) was  forced  to  fly  from  thence  and  leave  the 
city  open  to  Antonio  Bentivogli,  the  former  Gover- 
nor, who  immediately  returned  thither. 

Thefe  things  happened  during  the  exile  of  Cofimo 
de'  Medici  •,  at  whole  return,  thofe  Citizens  that  had 
been  his  chief  friends,  and  fome  others  who  had 
been  injured  andopprefTed  by  the  late  Adminiftration, 
were  determined,  at  all  events,  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  into  their  own  hands.  The  Sig- 
niory  therefore,  that  was  drawn  for  the  two  enfuing 
months  of  November  and  December,  not  content 
with  what  their  predeceiTors  had  already  done  in  fa- 
vour of  their  party,  prolonged  the  term,  and  changed 
the  refidence  of  feveral  that  had  been  banifhed,  and 
fent  numbers  of  others  into  exile.  And  this  was 
done,  not  only  out  of  party  rage,  but  likewife  on  ac- 
count of  their  riches,  alliances,  and  private  con- 
nexions:  fo  that  this  profcription,  except  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  blood  fhed,  might  in  fome  meafure  be  com- 
pared to  that  under  Sylla  and  Odavius.  There  were, 
however,  fome  executions  •,  for  Antonio  the  fon  of 
Bernardo  Guadagni,  was  beheaded:  and  four  other 
Citizens,  amongft  whom  were  Zanobi  Belfratelli  and 
Cofimo  Barbadori,  having  left  the  place  to  which, 
they  had  been  banifhed,  and  gone  to  refide  at  Venice, 
were  fecured  by  the  Venetians  as  fetting  a  greater 
value  upon  Cofimo's  friendfnip  than  their  own  re- 
putation, and  fent  prifoners  to  Florence,  where  they 
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•were  put  to  death  in  an  ignominious  manner.     Thefe 
examples  greatly  increafed   the  ftrength  of  Cofimo's 
party,  and  ftruck  a  terror  into  that  of  his  enemies, 
when  they  faw   fuch  a  powerful   Republic  as   Venice 
fo  meanly  proftitute  its  honour  to  the  Florentines: 
though  fome  thought  this  was  not  done  fo  much  to 
oblige  Cofimo,  as  to  reviye  the  fpirit  of  faction,  and 
create  more  dangerous  divifions  in  Florence  by  fuch 
executions*,  as  the"  Venetians  plainly  faw,  that  peace 
and  union  in  that  city,  was  the  only  obftacle  to  their 
further  aggrandizement.     When  they  had  trjus  pretty 
well  cleared  the  City  of  their  enemies,  and  fuch  as 
they  thought  difaffccted  to  their  government,    they 
began   to   ftrengthen   their   hands,    by   careffing  and 
heaping  favours  upon  others.     For  this  purpofe,  they 
recalled  the  family  of  the  Alberti,  and  all  the  reft  of 
the  Exiles  that  had  been  formerly  baniihed  :  they  re- 
duced the  Grandees  (except  fome  very  few)   to  the 
rank  of  Commoners :  and  divided  the  pofieffions  of 
thofe  whom  they  had  banimed,    amongit  themfelves. 
After  this,  they  fortified   themfelves  with  new  laws 
and  ordinances,  and  made  a  frefh   Imborfation,  tak- 
ing the  names  of  all  fufpected  perfons  out  of  the  purfes, 
and  filling  them  up   again  with  thofe  of  their  own 
friends.     But  remembering  the  fupinenefs  and  neglect 
that  had  been  fo  fatal  to  the  late  administration,  and 
confidering  that  even  fuch  an  Imborfation  as  they  had 
already  made,    might    not    be  fufficient  to   eftablifh 
them   firmly   in   the  government,  they  likewiie  took 
care,  that  fuch  magiftrates  as   had  the  power  of  life 
and  death  entrufted  to  them,  mould  always  be  chofen 
out  of  the   moil  eminent  of  their  party  •,  for  which 
purpofe,  they  ordained  that  the  Syndics  who  infpected 
the   Imborfations,  in  conjunction   with  the  old  Sig- 
niory,  fhould  have  the  power  of  appointing  a  new 
one.     They  left  the  cognizance  of  capital  offences, 
to  the  eight  Wardens,  and  enacted,  that  no  Exile 
ihould  return,  even  after  the  term  of  his  banifhment 
was  expired,  till  he  had  obtained  the  confent  of  the 
Signiory,  and  thirty-four  of  the  Colleges,  though  the 
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;  whole  number  of  them  amounted  to  no  more  than 
thirty-feveri.  All  perfons  were  prohibited  to  write  to 
;  or  receive  any  letters  from  them  ;  every  word,  or 
|  fign,  or  gefture,  that  difpleafed  the  governors,  was 
;  punimed  with  the  utmoft  feverity  :  and  if  there  was 
any  fufpected  perfon  left  in  Florence,  who  had  not 
fallen  under  their  lafli  for  fuch  offences,  they  took 
care,  however,  to  load  him  feverely  with  new  taxes 
and  impofitions  :  fo  that  one  part  of  their  adverfaries 
being  driven  out  of  the  City,  and  the  other  deprefied 
and  over- awed  by  thefe  means,  they  in  a  fhort  time 
fecured  the  government  to  themfdves.  And  to  fup- 
port  their  power  with  foreign  aid,  and  deprive  their 
enemies  of  all  affiftance,  if  they  fhouki  offer  to 
difturb  them,  they  entered  into  a  defenfive  league 
with  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Duke  of 
Milan. 

Whilft  things  were  in  this  fituation  at  Florence, 
Giovanna  Queen  of  Naples  and  Sicily  died,  and  by 
her  laft  will,  declared  Regnier,  Duke  of  Anjou,  her 
fuccefibr.     Aiphonfo,  King  of  Arragon,  was  at  that 
time  in  Sicily,  and  had  fuch  an  intereft  with  the  No- 
bility there,    that  he  was   taking  meafures  to  make 
hirnfelf  fovereign  of  that  Ifland.     The  Neapolitans  in 
general,  and  many  of  the  Nobles  in    particular,  ad* 
hered  to  Regnier :  the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
not  willing  that  either  Regnier  or  Aiphonfo  mould 
become  matter  of  it,  as   he  wanted   to  get  poffeffion 
of  it  hirnfelf  and  to  govern  it  by  a  Lieutenant.     But 
Aiphonfo  making  a  Hidden  defcent  upon  the   coaft  of 
Naples,    was  received  there  by  the   Duke  of  SeiTa, 
and  took  the  forces  of  feveral   other  Princes   into  his 
pay  •,  with  a  defign  (as  Capua  was  already  in  his  pof- 
'fdlion,    and  governed  by  the  Prince  of  Taranto,   in 
his  name)  to   compel   the  Neapolitans  to  fubmit  to 
him  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  make 
an  attack  upon  Gaieta,  which  was  then  in  their  hands. 
Upon  this,    the  Neapolitans   fent  to   defire   the  af- 
fiftance of  Duke  Philip:  but  he  recommended  them 
to  the  protection  of  the  Genoefe,  who,,  (in  fubnuflion 
7  to 
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to  the  commands  of  the  Duke  their  fovereign,  and 
in  hopes  of  fecuring  the  great  quantity  of  merchan- 
dize which  they  had  lodged  at  that  time  in  Naples 
and  Gaieta)  immediately  fitted  out  a  powerful  fqua- 
dron  for  their  relief.  Alphonfo  hearing  of  this  ar- 
mament, thought  proper  to  reinforce  his  own,  and 
•went  to  Sea  with  it  in  perfon,  with  a  refolution  to 
fight  the  Genoefe  s  and  the  two  fleets  happening  to 
meet  near  the  Ifle  of  Ponzio,  came  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  Arragonefe  were  not  only  defeat- 
ed, but  Alphonfo  himfelf.,  and  many  other  Princes 
that  attended  him,  were  taken,  and  fent  Prifoners  by 
the  Genoefe  to  the  Duke.  This  victory  ftruck  a  pa- 
nick  into  the  Princes  of  Italy  (who  before  were  un- 
der great  apprehenfions  of  the  Duke's  power)  as  they 
thought  he  had  now  a  very  fair  opportunity  of  ma- 
king himfelf  abfolute  fovereign  over  them  all.  But, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every  one,  he  took  a 
very  different  refolution. 

Alphonfo  was  a  Prince  of  great  wifdom  and  ad- 
drefs,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  a  pri- 
vate converfation  with  Duke  Philip,  he  reprefented 
to  him,  "  how  little  he  confulted  his  own  intereft,  in 
fupporting  his  competitor  Regnier  :  for  if  Regnier 
fhould  become  King  of  Naples,  he  would  certainly 
endeavour  fhe  faid)  to  make  the  Duchy  of  Milan  a 
Province  to  the  King  of  France ;  that  fo  he  might 
have  a  fpeedy  recourfe  to  him,  and  a  door  ready 
opened  for  fuccours  upon  any  emergency  ;  which 
could  not  be  effected  without  introducing  the  French 
into  that  Duchy,  to  the  utter  deftruction  of  it.  That 
for  his  own  part,  he  thought  the  cafe  would  be  very 
different,  if  he  himfelf  fhould  fucceed  to  the  crown 
ef  Naples  and  Sicily :  for  as  he  Ihould  not  be  afraid 
of  any  enemy  but  the  French,  he  mud  of  neceflity  be 
obliged  to  court  and  carefs,  and  fhevv  the  mod:  pro- 
found obedience  to  thofe  who  only  had  it  in  their 
power  to  fuffer  his  enemies  to  invade  him.  That  the 
name  and  title  of  King  of  Naples  would  then  indeed 
devolve  to  Alphonfo,  but  the  power  and  authority  to 
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Philip  Duke  of  Milan.  So  that  it  behoved  the  Duke 
much  more  than  himfelf,  to  confider  the  danger  of 
proceeding  in  that  manner,  and  the  advantages  that 
might  refult  from  a  contrary  refolution  ;  unlefs  he 
choie  rather  to  give  way  to  his  paffions  than  to  fecure 
his  State.  For  in  one  cafe  he  would  continue  free 
and  independant ;  but  in  the  other,  (as  his  dominions 
lay  betwixt  two  powerful  Princes)  he  muft  either  en- 
tirely lofe  his  Duchy,  or  live  in  perpetual  apprehen- 
fion  and  flavifh  fubjection  to  them  both."  Thefe  re- 
monftrances  made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon  the  Duke, 
that  he  changed  his  refolution,  and  not  only  fet  Al- 
phonfo  at  liberty,  but  fent  him  in  an  honourable 
manner  to  Genoa,  and  afterwards  to  Naples  ;  from 
whence  he  went  to  Gaieta,  which  city  had  been  feized 
upon  by  fome  Lords  of  his  party,  as  foon  as  they 
heard  that  he  was  releafed.  But  the  Genoefe  feeing 
the  Duke  had  thus  fet  him  at  liberty,  without  any 
regard  to  them,  and  not  only  reaped  all  the  glory  of 
a  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  folely  at  their  rifque 
and  expence,  but  had  the  merit  of  releafing  him,  and 
left  them  to  his  refentment  for  having  defeated  and 
taken  him  prifoner,  were  exceedingly  enraged  at  it. 

In  the  city  of  Genoa,  when  it  has  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  its  liberty,  a  chief  Magiftrate  is  chofen  by 
the  free  fuffrages  of  the  people,  whom  they  call  the 
Doge-,  not  invefted  with  the  power  of  an  abfolute 
Prince,  nor  to  determine  upon  any  thing  himfelf,  but 
only  to  propofe  fuch  matters  as  are  to  be  debated  and 
confidered  in  council.  The  Nobility,  however,  were 
fo  powerful  in  this  city,  that  they  ftood  in  very  little 
awe  of  the  Magiftrates :  and  amongft  them,  the  two 
families  of  Fregofo  and  Adorna,  were  at  that  time 
the  moft  eminent.  From  hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
there  were  frequent  divifions,  and  but  little  civil  or- 
der obferved  amongft  them;  and  as  their  contefts  for 
power  were  oftner  decided  by  arms  than  the  laws, 
ibmetimes  one  party  was  deprefTed,  and  fometimes 
the  other.  Sometimes  it  happened,  that  thofe  who 
had  been  excluded  from  a  fhare  in  the  government, 
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called  in  foreign  Princes  to  their  afliftance,  and  facri- 
ficed  the  State  to  ftrangers,  when  they  could  not  ufurp 
it  themfelves.  From  hence  it  likewife  generally  hap* 
pened,  that  thofe  who  were  matters  of  Lombardy,- 
had  alfo  the  command  of  Genoa  ;  as  Duke  I'hilip  had 
at  the  time  when  Alphonfo  of  Arragon  was  taken? 
prifoner.  One  of  the  Nobles  that  were  the  chief  in- 
ftruments  in  fubjeciing  that  city  to  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan, was  Francifco  Spinola  •,  who,  not  long  after  he 
had  been  the  caufe  of  enflaving  his  country,  became 
fufpected  (as  it  often  happens  in  fuch  cafes)  and  very 
odious  to  Philip  *.  Upon  which,  he  was  fo  difguft- 
ed,  that  he  retired  to  Gaieta-,  as  a  voluntary  exile, 
vyhere  he  was  when  the  engagement  happened  betwixs 
Alphonfo's  fleet  and  that  of  the  Genoefe  ;  and  hav-- 
i-ng  behaved  with  great  bravery  in  their  fervice  upon- 
that  occafion,  he  thought  he  had  fo  far  regained  the 
Duke's  favour  by  it,  that  he  mould  at  leaft  be  fuffered 
to  live  quietly  at  Genoa,  as  a  reward  for  his  merit.. 
But  perceiving  that  the  Duke  ftrll  looked  upon  him? 
with  a  fufpicicus  eye,  and  feemed  to  think  that  a  man 
who  had  betrayed  his  country,  could  never  be  faith- 
ful to  any  one  elfe,  he  refolved  to  make  an  attempt 
to  reftore  Genoa  to  its  former  liberty,  and  to  retrieve 
his  own  reputation,  that  fo  he  might  hereafter  live  in- 
ftcurity  at  home ;  as  he  found  there  was  no  other 
way  left  to  make  his  peace  with  his  Fellow-citizens, 
but  by  healing  the  wound*  which  he  himfelf  had  given 
them.  Seeing  therefore,  the  universal  indignation 
which  the  releafe  of  Alphonib  had  ex-cited  againft 
the  Duke,  he  thought  it  a  very  opportune  conjunc- 
ture to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  defigns.  For 
which  purpofe,  he  communicated  the  matter  to-  fome 

*  It  feldom  happens  that  they  who  raifb  erther  a-  ufurper  or  a  lavr- 
ful  Prince  to  the  throne,  enjoy  his  favour  long.  This,  however,  hf 
not  always  owing  to  the  maxim,  "  that  men  love  treafon  but  hate 
traitors;"  nor  becaufe  men  imagine,  that  they  who  laboured  to  de- 
throne their  ihft  maiterf  will  not  fcruple  to  dethrone  their  new  fo- 
vereign.  It  is  chiefly  be^ufe  thefe  men  think  they  are  never  re- 
warded as  they  deierve ;  and  that  a  Prince  who  owes  his  crown  to- 
them,  ought  to  grant  them  whatever  they  reaueit  of  him, 
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of  his  friends,  who,  he  knew  were  equally,  impatient 
to  regain  their  liberty,  and  earneftly  exhorted  them 
to  affiit  him  in  the  attempt.  Accordingly,  on  the 
Feftival  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  as  foon  as  Arilmino, 
their  new  Governor  for  the  Duke,  had  made  his  en- 
try into  the  city,  attended  by  Opicino  the  former 
Governor,  and  many  of  the  Citizens,  Spinola  without 
further  delay,  rufhed  out  of  his  honfe  with  his  con- 
federates ready  armed,  and  having  drawn  them  up  in 
the  ftreet  before  his  door,  cried  out,  Liberty,  Liberty. 
At  this  found,  the  people  ran  together  with  fuch  ea- 
gernels,  that  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  Duke,  either 
out  of  felf-intereft  or  fome  other  motive,  were  not 
only  unprepared  to  make  any  refinance,  but  hardly- 
had  time  to  run  away.  Arifmino  and  fome  of  the 
Citizens  that  were  of  his  party,  retired  into  the  cii 
tadel,  which  was  garrifoned  by  the  Duke's  foldiers. 
But  Opicino  endeavouring  to  get  to  the  Palace,  where 
he  thought  he  fhould  be  able  to  fecure  himfelf,  and 
animate  his  friends  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  (as 
there  were  two  thoufand  foldiers  in  it  under  his  com- 
mand) was  flain  before  he  could  reach  it,  and  torn 
limb  from  limb  by  the  populace,  after  the^  had 
dragged  his  body  through  every  ftreet  in  the  city. 
The  citadel  and  other  forts  that  were  in  the  Duke's 
pofifefTion,  likewife  furrendering  in  a  few  days,  the 
Genoefe  in  this  manner  recovered  their  liberty  and  en- 
tirely (hook  off  his  yoke. 

The  Princes  of  Italy,  who  fometime  before  had 
been  under  great  apprehenfions  that  the  Duke  would 
grow  too  powerful  for  them  all,  began  to  hope  they 
ihould  be  able  to  make  a  ftand  againft  him  when 
they  faw  things  take  this  turn  ;  and  the  Florentines 
and  Venetians,  notwithstanding  the  league  they  had 
fo  lately  made  with  him,  now  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  the  Genoefe.  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi 
therefore,  and  feveral  others  of  the  greateft  diftinc- 
tion  amongft  the  Florentine  Exiles,  feeing  the  face 
of  affairs  fo  changed,  and  further  difturbances  likely 
to  enfue,  did  not  defpair  of  prevailing  with  the  Duke 
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to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Florentines  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  they  went  to  wait  upon  him  at 
Milan,  where  Rinaldo  addrefTcd  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "Neither  your  Highnefs,  nor  any 
other  perfon,  who  confiders  the  coufe  of  human  af- 
fairs and  the  mutability  of  fortune,  will  think  it 
ftrange  that  we,  who  formerly  have  been  your  ene- 
mies, fhould  now  have  the  confidence  to  follicit  your 
affiftance  to  reftore  us  to  our  Country  ;  efpecially  as 
we  truft  we  can  give  a  fatisfactory  account  of  our  paft 
actions  to  yourfelf,  and  prefent  conduct  to  our  fellow- 
citizens.  No  realbnable  man  will  ever  reproach  an- 
other with  defending  his  Country,  by  any  means 
whatibever7;  and  in  fo  doing,  it  never  was  our  de- 
fire  or  intention  to  do  you  the  lead  injury,  but  merely 
to  fecure  ourfelves.  For  the  truth  of  this,  we  ap- 
peal  to  yourfelf;  as  you  muft  very  well  remember, 
that  in  our  higheft  career  of  victory  and  fuccefs, 
whenever  we  found  you  fincerely  difpofed  to  peace, 
we  have  promoted  it  with  ftill  greater  ardour  than 
you  did  :  fo  that  we  cannot  accufe  ourfelves  of  ever 
having  done  any  thing  that  might  give  us  reafon  to 
doubt  of  your  Highnefs's  favour  and  protection  ;  nor 
can  our  Country  with  juftice  complaki  of  us,  for 
now  inciting  you  to  take  up  thofe  arms  againft  it,- 
which  we  have  often  fo  vigoroufly  exerted  in  its  de- 
fence. For  that  State  alone  can  duly  claim  the  re- 
verence and  love  of  its  fubjects,  which  equally  be- 
flows  its  favours  upon  them  all :  and  not  that,  which 
fmiles  only  upon  fome  few  minions,  and  frowns  upon- 
all  the  reft.  Nobody,  furely,  will  affirm,  that  it  is 
unlawful  in  all  cafes  to  bear  arms  againft  one's  Coun- 
try :  for  every  State,  being  of  a  compound  nature, 
in  fome  meafure  refembles  the  human  body;  and  as 
one  is  fubject  to  feveral  difeafes,  which  cannot  ef- 
fectually be  cured  without  cauftics  and  amputation ; 
fo,  in  the  other,  many  diforders  and  inconveniencies 
arife,  which  if  a  good  and  dutiful  Citizen  did  not  en- 
deavour to  remedy,  even  by  the  fword,  if  necefTary, 
he  would    become  highly  culpable.     What  greater 
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mifery  then  can  there  be  in  any  Republic,  than  fla- 
very  ?  What  remedy  more  expedient  than  that  which 
will  certainly  put  an  ,end  to  it  P  Thole  wars  are  al- 
ways efteemed  juft  that  are  necefiary  ;  and  it  is  but 
charity  to  our  Country  to  take  up  arms,  when  there 
is  no  other  hope  of  redrefs  for  the  injuries  it  fuftains. 
For  my  own  part,  I  know  not  what  neceffity  can  be 
more  preffing  than  ours,  nor  any  higher  degree  of 
charity,  than  to  refcue  our  Country  out  of  the  jaws 
of  flavery.  Without  doubt,  we  have  a  mod  juft 
caufe,  and  very  well  worthy  of  being  maturely  con- 
fidered  and  attended  to  by  your  Highnefs,  as  well  as 
ourfelves ;  and  you,  likewife,  will  be  fully  justified 
in  making  war  upon  the  Florentines,  by  their  fbame- 
lefs  behaviour  in  confederating  with  your  rebellious 
fubjects  the  Genoefe,  in  open  violation  of  the  fol.emn. 
engagements  into  which  they  have  fo  lately  entered 
with  your  Highnefs.  But  if  our  fufferings  are  not 
fufficiently  grievous  to  move  pity,  certainly  the  in- 
dignities that  have  been  offered  to  yourfelf  mould 
excite  your  refentment,  and  prompt  you  to  take  a  juft 
revenge-,  efpecially,  fince  it  is  fo  eaiy  to  be  effected. 
Let  not  the  remembrance  of  paft  times  difcourage 
you,  in  which  you  have  iten  them  defend  themfelves 
with  fo  much  vigour  and  obftinacy  :  though  indeed, 
jf  their  courage  was  now  equal  to  what  it  was  for- 
merly, it  would  be  much  to  be  dreaded.  But  the; 
cafe  is  far  otherwife  at  prefent ;  for  what  ftrength 
can  you  expect  in  a  city  that  has  expelled  the  richeft 
and  mod  induftrious  of  its  inhabitants  ?  What  refo- 
Jution  in  a  people  diftraeted  with  frefh  broils  and 
quarrels  amongft  themfelves,  which  will  naturally  pre- 
vent the  little  money  they  have  left  from  being  ap- 
plied as  it  ufed  to  be  ?  For  men  chearfully  open  their 
purfes,  when  they  fee  it  is  for  the  reputation  and  fe- 
curity  of  their  Country,  in  hopes  of  regaining  that 
by  an  honourable  peace,  which  they  have  expended 
in  fupporting  a  neceffary  war :  but  with  great  re- 
luctance, when  they  find  themfelves  equally  opprefled» 
$)Oth  in  war  and  peace,  and  are  plundered  by  the  out- 
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rages  of  an  enemy  in  one,  and  the  rapacity  of  their 
Governors  in  the  other.  It  is  certain,  that  the  ava- 
rice of  Governors  is  of  much  greater  prejudice  to  any 
State,  than  the  depredations  of  its  enemies  :  as  the 
latter,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  ceafe  in  time  •,  but  of 
the  former  there  feLdorn  is  any  end.  You  formerly 
waged  war  againft  the  whole  Republic  j  but  now 
againft  a  very  inconfiderable  remnant  of  it :  you  then 
had  great  numbers  of  good  and  worthy  Citizens  to 
oppofe  you ;  but  at  prefent  very  few,  and  thofe  bad 
men  :  you  came  at  that  time  to  deprive  our  City  of 
its  liberties,  but  now  to  reftore  them  :  and  iurely, 
from  fuch  a  contrariety  of  circumftances,  you  may 
well  hope  for  a  very  different  event  •,  nay,  you  may 
certainly  depend  upon  fuccefs.  We  leave  your  High- 
nefs  to  judge  of  the  advantage  you  will  reap  from  it, 
in  flrengthening  your  hands  by  a  ftrict  alliance  with 
the  Tufcans,  whom  you  will  firmly  attach  to  your 
intereft,  by  the  merit  of  fo  ^reat  a  deliverance  ;  an 
alliance  from  which  you  may  avail  yourfelf  of  more 
effectual  fupplies  in  any  future  undertaking,  than 
even  from  Milan  itfelf :  and  though  fuch  an  enter- 
prize,  at  another  time,  might  have  been  imputed  to 
injuftice  or  ambition,  it  will  now  be  regarded  as  equit- 
able and  companionate.  Permit  us,  therefore,  to 
exhort  your  Highnefs,  not  to  let  fo  fair  an  opportu- 
nity flip  away,  but  to  confider,  that  although  your 
former  attempts  againft  that  State  were  attended  with 
great  difficulty,  expence,  and  difhonour,  you  may 
eafily  fucceed  in  this,  and  gain  infinite  reputation  and 
advantage." 

The  Duke  did  net  require  much  follicitation  to 
induce  him  to  make  war  upon  the  Florentines,  as  he 
.entertained  an  hereditary  hatred  to  them,  and  was 
prompted  to  it  by  the  blindnefs  of  his  ambition,  which 
governed  him  in  all  his  actions  :  befides,  he  was  not  a 
little  provoked  at  their  confederacy  with  the  Genoefe. 
But  when  he  confidered  the  vaft  expences  he  had 
been  at,  the  rifque  he  had  run,  the  lofies  he  had  fa 
lately  fuftained,  and  the  vain  and  ill-grounded  hopes 
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of  the  exiles,  his  ardour  was  fomething  abated.  How- 
ever, as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Genoa,  he 
ordered  Niccolo  Piccinino  to  advance  towards  that 
City  with  all  his  Cavalry,  and  what  infantry  he  could 
raife  in  his  own  territories,  to  try  if  it  was  poffible  to 
recover  it,  before  the  Citizens  had  eftablifhed  any  new 
government,  and  made  neceffary  provifions  for  their 
defence;  as  he  depended  much  upon  the  ftrength  of 
the  Citadel,  which  he  thought  was  ftill  maintained  by 
his  garrifon.  And  though  Piccinino  not  only  drove 
fome  of  the  Genoefe  up  into  the  mountains,  but  took 
the  Vale  of  Ponzeveri  from  them,  where  they  had 
fortified  themfelves,  and  forced  them  into  that  town, 
yet  they  defended  it  io  obilinately,  that  he  couid 
•make  no  further  progrefs,  and  was  obliged  to  draw 
•off  again  with  his  forces.  Upon  which,  the  puke, 
.at  the  inftigation  of  the  Florentine  Exiles,  feat  Jiirn 
inftrucVions  to  make  an  incurfion  towards  the  Sea- 
coaft  near  Leghorn,  and  harrafs  the  confines  of  Pifa, 
as  much  as  poffible ;  imagining  he  mould  be  better 
able  to  judge  from  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  expeditions, 
what  courfe  it  would  be  mod  proper  to  take  next. 
In  confequence  of  this,  Piccinino  made  an  aflault 
tipon  Serezana  and  took  it;  and  after  he  had  com- 
mitted great  ravages  thereabout,  in  order  to  alarm 
the  Florentines  Hill  more,  he  proceeded  towards 
Lucca,  giving  out  that  he  would  march  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Ki-ng  of 
Arragon.  In  the  beginning -of  thefe  new  commotions 
Pope  Eugenius  left  Florence  and  went  to  Bologna, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  accommo- 
dation betwixt  the  League  and  the  Duke,  to  whom 
he  caufed  it  to  be  fignified,  that  if  he  did  not  confent 
to  it,  he  mould  be  obliged  to  give  Count  Francifco 
Sforza  leave  to  go  into  their  fervice,  who  was  then, 
his  General  and  Ally.  And  though  his  Holinefs  took 
great  pains  in  the  matter,  k  was  to  no  purpofe :  for 
the  Duke  would  not  lilten  to  any  agreement,  except 
Genoa  was  reftored  to  him  ;  and  the  League "•  infilled 
ihat  it  ihou Id  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  liber- 
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ties  :  Co  that  all  hopes  of  peace  being  at  an  end, 
both  fides  prepared  for  war.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
Piccinino  at  Lucca,  the  Florentines  beginning  to  be 
apprehenfive  of  new  difturbances  from  that  quarter, 
ordered  Neri  di  Gino  to  march  directly  with  their 
forces  to  cover  the  Country  about  Pifa,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Count  Sforza,  according  to  the  Pope's 
directions,  and  both  of  them  took  poll  at  Santa 
Gonda.  On  the  other  hand,  Piccinino,  who  lay  at 
Lucca,  fent  to  demand  a  pafifage  through  that  Coun- 
try  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  j  which  being  re- 
futed, he  threatened  to  force  one. 

The  ftrength  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  abilities 
of  the  commanders  were  nearly  the  fame  :    fo  that 
neither  fide   being  very  defirous   to  come  to  an  en- 
gagement, efpecially  in  the  depth  of  winter,  (as  it 
was   then  December)  they  lay   many  days   in    their 
quarteis,    without  proceeding   to  further  hostilities. 
The  firft  that  moved  was  Piccinino,  who  being  in- 
formed, that  if  he  made  an  aflault  upon  the  town  of 
Pifano,  he  might  eafily  carry  it.     But  failing  in  that, 
he  laid  wafte  all  the  adjacent  Country,  and  not  only 
took  St.  Giovanni  alia  Vena,  but  plundered  it  and 
burnt  it  down  to  the  ground.     The  fuccefs  of  this 
enterprize  (though   he  failed  in  his  main  dellgn)  de- 
termined him  to  attempt  fomething  further ;    efpe-» 
cially  when  he  faw  that  neither  Gini,  nor  the  Count 
flirred  out  of    their  quarters    to   oppofe  him.     He 
therefore  made  an  attack  upon  St.  Maria  in  Caftello 
and   Filetto,    and  took  them  both.     Yet  even  this 
did  not  provoke  the  Count  to  put  himfelf  in  mo- 
tion ;  though  he  was  not  afraid  to  face  the  enemy; 
but  becaufe    the  Government  of  Florence  had  not 
yet  fully  refolved  to  declare  war,  out  of  reverence  to 
the  Pope,  who  was  flill   negociating  a  peace.     But 
this  manner  of  proceeding,  which  was  the  effect  of 
moderation  and  prudence  in   the  Florentines,    being 
imputed  to    pufillanimity   by  the  enemy,    fo  elated 
them  that  they  marched  forward  and  fat  down  with 
all  their  forces  before  Barga.     This  new  provocation, 
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however,  determined  the  Florentines  to  lay  afide  all 
refpect,  and  not  only  to  relieve  Barga  if  poffible,  bun 
to   invade   the    territories     of    the   Lucchefe.      For 
which  purpofe,    the    Count    advancing   directly  to- 
wards Piccinino,  engaged   and  routed  his  army,  al- 
moft  under  the  walls  of  that  town,  and  forced  him  to 
raife  the  fiege.     In   the  mean  time,    the  Venetians 
perceiving  the    Duke  had    broken   his  engagements 
with   them,    fent  Francifco  da  Gonzaga,  their  com- 
mander in  chief,    to  Ghiaradadda,    who  made  fuch 
devaftation  in    the   Duke's  territories,    that  he  was 
forced  to  recall  Piccinino    out  of   Tufcany.     This 
retreat,  and  the  advantage  which  the  Florentines  had 
lately  gained  over  him,  encouraged  them  to  make  an 
attempt  upon   Lucca,  and  not'  without  great  hopes 
of  reducing  that  city;  in  which  expedition  they  pro- 
ceeded without  either  fear  or  ceremony,  as  they  faW 
the  Duke,  who  was  the  only  perfon  that  could  inter- 
rupt their  defigns,  was  likely  to  be  fufficiently  em- 
ployed  by  the  Venetians ;   and   the  Lucchefe  could 
not  with  any  face  complain   of  hoftilities  being  com- 
menced againft  them  by  a  people  whofe  enemies  they 
had  received  into  their  bofom,  and  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  invading  their  dominions.     In  the  be- 
ginning of  April  therefore  1437,  tne  C°unt  put  his 
army  in  motion  again :  but  being  defirous  of  reco- 
vering what  the  Florentines   had  loft,  before  he  in- 
vaded others,    he  firft  retook  St.  Maria  in  Caftello, 
and  all  their  other   towns  which  Piccinino  had  made 
himfelf  mafter  of :  and  then   directing  his  march  to- 
wards the  territories  of  the  Lucchefe,  he  laid  fiege  to 
Camajore,    the   inhabitants  of  which,    though  very 
well  affected  to  their  matters,  being  terrified  at  the 
fudden  arrival  of  the  enemy  before  their  gates,  for- 
got  their   loyalty,    and   furrendered  to   the   Count. 
With  the  fame  facility  he  reduced  Mafia  and  Sere- 
zana,  before  the  end    of  May  ;  and  then   carried  his 
arms  into  the  confines  of  Lucca,  where  he  laid  wafte 
all  their  corn-fields,  burnt  the  Villages,  cut  up  their 
Vines  and  fruit  trees,  drove  away  their  Cattle,  and 
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fpared  nothing  that  his  foldiers  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  The  Luccheie  on  the  other  hand,  feeing  them- 
felves  abandoned  by  the  Duke,  and  in  no  condition 
to  defend  their  Country,  retired  into  the  city,  which 
they  fortified  with  redoubts  and  other  works  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  were  not  without  hopes  of  de- 
fending it  for  fome  time  ;  efpecially  as  they  had  a 
flrong  garrifon  within  the  walls,  and  remembered 
how  often  the  Florentines  had  mifcarried  in  their  for- 
mer attempts  upon  it.  The  only  thing  they  had  to 
fear,  was  the  bafenefsand  irrefolution  of  the  common 
people,  who  being  wearied  out  with  a  fiege,  would 
moft  likely  prefer  their  own  private  fafety  to  the  li- 
berty of  the  public,  and  force  them  to  fome  igno- 
minious capitulation.  To  encourage  them  therefore 
to  make  a  refolute  defence,  one  of  the  oldeft  and 
moft  experienced  of  the  Citizens,  having  called  them 
together  in  the  great  Piazza,  harangued  them  in  the 
following  manner: 

"  Ye  need  not  be  told,  fellow- citizens,  that  what- 
fcever  is  the  effect  of  neceffity,  deferves  neither  cen- 
fure  nor  applaufe.  So  that  if  ye  mould  accufe  us  as 
the  occafion  of  a  war  which  the  Florentines  have  now 
commenced  againft  our  State,  by  admitting  the  Duke's 
forces  into  this  city,  and  giving  them  a  more  conve- 
nient opportunity  of  invading  their  dominions,  ye 
certainly  do  us  much  wrong  •,  fince  ye  muft  all  but 
too  well  remember  the  many  attempts  they  have  for- 
merly made  upon  us,  which  have  not  been  owing  to 
any  injuries  that  we  have  done  them,  or  any  juft  ap- 
prehenficns  from  us  on  their  fide,  but  to  our  weak- 
nefs  and  their  ambition  ;  both  which,  from  time  to 
time,  have  continually  incited  them  to  confpire  our 
ruin.  Let  us  not  flatter  ourfelves  therefore,  that  any 
merit  on  our  part  will  ever  divert  them  from  their 
purpofes,  or  any  offence  that  we  may  give,  can  more 
fully  determine  them  in  fuch  a  refolution  :  and  fince 
it  is  their  defire  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberty,  let  it  be 
our  endeavour  manfully  to  defend  it.  We  have  fuf- 
ficient  caufe  indeed  to  lament,  but  not  to  be  furprized, 
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at  their  prefent  manner  of  proceeding  :  for  how  is  it 
poftible  to  fupprefs  our  grief,  when  we  fee  our  coun- 
try invaded,  our  towns  taken  from  us,  our  houfes 
burnt,  and  our  fields  laid  wafte  ?  but  can  any  man 
be  fimple  enough  to  wonder  at  it,  when  he  considers 
that  we  mould  treat  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
perhaps  worfe  if  it  was  in  our  power  ?  And  though 
the  arrival  of  Piccinino  amongft  us  has  furnifhed 
them  with  a  pretence  to  begin  this  war  upon  us,  yet 
they  would  certainly  have  found-out  fome  other,  if  he 
had  not  come  hither:  the  evil  might  have  been  de- 
ferred for  a  while,  but  it  would  in  that  cafe  very  likely 
have  fallen  fo  much  the  heavier  upon  us  at  laft.  So 
that  we  ought  not,  in  reality,  to  impute  thefe  misfor- 
tunes to  his  coming,  but  to  our  own  evil  deftiny  and 
the  ambition  of  our  enemies :  for  we  could  neither 
refufe  admittance  to  the  Duke's  forces,  nor  reftrairt 
them  from  committing  hoftilities  when  they  were  here. 
Every  one  muft  needs  know  that  we  cannot  pofllbly 
fnpport  ourfelves  without  the  aid  of  fome  powerful 
Prince  j  and  that  no  one  is  either  more  able  or  more 
willing  to  defend  us  than  the  Duke.  As  he  reftored 
our  liberty  when  it  was  loft,  we  may  reafonably  hope 
he  will  (till  maintain  us  in  it;  efpecially  againft  ene- 
mies fo  implacable,  that  he  himfelf  has  always  looked 
upon  them  with  abhorrence.  If  then  we  had  offended 
him  for  fear  of  difobliging  the  Florentines,  we  fliould 
have  loft  a  firm  friend,  and  made  our  enemy  ftill  more 
powerful  and  ready  to  attack  us.  It  is  furely  there- 
fore much  more  eligible  to  be  at  war  with  them,  un- 
der his  protection,  than  to  incur  his  difpleafure  by 
patching  up  a  peace ;  as  we  may  depend  upon  it  he 
will  deliver  us  out  of  thofe  dangers  to  which  he  has 
expofed  us,  provided  we  are  not  wanting  to  ourfelves; 
Ye  very  well  remember  with  what  a  degree  of  inve- 
teracy the  Florentines  have  often  invaded  us,  and 
with  how  much  reputation  we  have  always  defended 
ourfelves,  even  when  we  had  no  other  hope  but  in 
God,  and  in  time  j  both  which  have  hitherto  con- 
ftamly  preferved  us.     And  fmce  we  were  enabled  to 

do 
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do  fo  in  th'ofe  exigencies,  why  mould  we  defpair  of 
it  at  prcfent  ?  At  that  time  we  were  left  to  their  mercy 
by  ail  the  States  of  Italy,  but  now  the  Duke  efpoufes 
our  caufe,  and  we  have  good  reaibn  to  hope  the  Ve- 
netians will  not  be  very  forward  to  annoy  us ;  as  they 
look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  growing  power  of 
our  enemies.  When  the  Florentines  attacked  us  be- 
fore, they  were  not  fo  much  embarralTed  in  their  af- 
fairs as  they  are  now  ;  they  had  alio  greater  depend- 
ance  upon  foreign  affiftance,  and  were  more  powerful 
themfelves :  on  the  contrary,  we  were  every  way 
much  weaker  than  we  are  at  prefent :  for  we  then 
were  obliged  to  defend  a  Tyrant ;  but  now  we  fight 
for  ourfelves  :  at  that  time  he  reaped  the  glory  of 
defending  us ,  but  now  the  reputation  is  our  own  : 
the  enemy  was  then  united  and  entire,  but  now  fo 
divided  and  difmembered,  that  every  part  of  Italy 
f warms  with  their  Exiles.  But  if  we  had  none  of 
thefe  motives  to  animate  us,  certainly  we.  ought  to 
exert  our  utmoft  efforts  to  defend  ourfelves  in  fuch  a 
conjuncture  as  this-  Every  enemy  indeed  ought  to 
be  juftly  dreaded  by  us,  as  they  are  all  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  our  weaknefs  to  aggrandize  themfelves 
with  our  fpoils ;  but  the  domination  of  the  Floren- 
tines is  much  more  to  be  feared  than  that  of  any 
other  people.  Tribute  and  obedience,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  our  city  will  not  content  them  ;  they 
will  feize  upon  our  very  perfons  and  houfes,  to  fatiate 
their  cruelty  with  our  blood,  and  their  avarice  with 
our  poffeffions :  fo  that  it  behoves  every  one  of  us,  of 
what  rank  or  condition  foever,  to  guard  againft  them 
above  all  others.  Let  us  not  defpair  however,  tho" 
We  fee  our  Country  laid  wafte,  our  towns  reduced  to 
allies,  and  our  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  for 
if  we  can  fave  our  city,  thofe  of  neceffity  muft  re- 
turn into  our  pofTeflion  ;  but  if  we  lofe  that,  it  will 
avail  us  nothing  to  preferve  the  other  :  if  we  main- 
tain our  liberty,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  continue 
matters  of  our  eftates ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  flaves,  it 
fignifies  but  little  what  becomes  of  them.     Let  us 

take 
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take  arms  then,  and  in  the  day  of  battle,  let  every 
man  remember  that  he  is  fighting  not  only  for  his 
country,  but  for  the  prefervation  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  private  fortune.'* 

The  latter  part  of  this  fpeeeh  excited  fuch  a  fpirit 
in  the  people,  that  they  unanimoufly  promifed  to  fried 
the  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  rather  than  fail  in  the 
duty  they  owed  to  their  Country,  or  Men  to  a  peace, 
that  mould  be  in  any  wile  prejudicial  to  their  liberty ; 
and  immediately  began  to  make  all  neceffary  prepa- 
rations for  the  defence  of  the  City. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Florentine  army  was  not  in- 
active :  for  after  they  had  committed  great  devalua- 
tion in  the  adjacent  country,  they  took  pofifeffion  of 
Monte  Carlo  by  capitulation,  and  then  laid  fiege  to 
Uzzano,  in  order  to  diftrefs  the  Lucchefe  on  every 
fide  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  there  was  no  hope 
of  relief  from  any  quarter,  they  might  be  compelled 
by  famine  to  fubmit  to  them.  The  Citadel  however, 
was  very  ftrong  and  had  a  numerous  garrifon  in  it, 
fo  that  it  did  not  prove  fo  eafy  a  matter  to  reduce  it 
as  the  reft.  The  Lucchefe  feeing  they  were  thus 
ftraitened,  had  recourfe  to  Duke  Philip  (as  might 
well  be  expected)  and  recommended  thcmfelves  to 
his  protection  in  the  moil  preffing  terms ;  fometimes 
reminding  him  of  their  pad  fervices,  fometimes  of 
the  infults  he  himfelf  had  received  from  the  Floren- 
tines, and  fometimes  reprefenting  to  him  "  how  much 
it  would  animate  his  other  allies,  when  they  faw  him. 
thus  ready  to  interpofe  in  their  defence  :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  how  greatly  it  mult  difcourage  them,  if 
they  mould  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies. 
That  in  cafe  they  mould  lofe  their  lives  or  liberties,  he 
would  alfo  lofe  his  friends  and  his  reputation  at  the 
fame  time,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  all  others  who 
fhould  at  any  time  expofe  themfelves  to  the  like  dan- 
gers to  ferve  him.  To  thefe  remonftrances  they 
added  tears  and  entreaties  befeeching  him  to  have 
companion  on  them  at  leaft,  if  he  had  no  remem- 
brance of  former  obligations."     The  Duke  therefore, 

noc 
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not  only  confidering  the  late  merit  of  the  Lucchefe, 
and  the  ancient  enmity  of  the  Florentines  to  him,  but 
being  likewife  very  defirous  to  prevent  them  from 
growing  dill  more  powerful  by  frefh  acquifitions,  re- 
folved  either  to  fend  a  confiderable  army  into  Tuf- 
cany,  or  to  make  a  vigorous  war  upon  the  Venetians ; 
that  fo  the  former  might  be  neceflitated  to  abandon 
their  prefent  enterprize,inorderto  march  to  their  afiift- 
ance.  Asfoon  as  the  Florentines  had  intelligence  of  this 
refolution,  they  began  to  grow  fick  of  their  under- 
taking; and  therefore,  to  find  him  iufficient  employ- 
ment at  home,  they  earneftly  follicited  the  Venetians 
to  fall  upon  him  with  all  their  forces  in  Lombardy. 
But  the  Venetians  being  daunted  at  the  defertion  of 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  had  quitted  their 
fervice  and  gone  into  the  Duke's  ;  and  feeing  them- 
felves  in  a  manner  difarmed  thereby,  made  anfwer, 
<l  that  they  were  fo  far  from  being  able  to  become 
principals  in  the  war,  that  they  could  not  take  any 
lhare  at  all  in  it,  except  they  would  fpare  them  Count 
Sforza  to  command  their  army  ;  and  upon  condition 
too,  that  he  mould  be  obliged  to  pafs  the  Po  with 
it  in  perfon  :  otherwife,  they  would  not  embark  in 
the  war  (notwithstanding  any  former  engagements) 
fince  they  could  neither  carry  it  on  without  a  Gene- 
ral, nor  hope  for  fuccefs  from  the  conduct  of  any 
one  but  the  Count ;  nor  even  from  his,  unlefs  he 
•would  engage  to  ferve  them  with  equal  vigour  and 
fidelity  in  all  parts."  The  Florentines  faw  very 
plainly  that  it  was  necefTary  to  make  a  powerful  di- 
verfion  in  Lombardy  ;  but  ccnfidered  that  if  they 
parted  v/ith  the  Count,  their  enterprize  againft  Lucca 
muft  fall  to  the  ground  :  and  they  were  likewife 
aware  that  the  Venetians  made  that  demand,  not  out 
of  any  real  occafion  they  had  for  him,  but  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  mailers  of  that  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Count  did  not  refufe  to  go 
into  Lombardy  to  ferve  the  Confederates  there,  but 
was  refolved  not  -to  violate  the  obligation  he  lay  un- 
der not  to  pafs  the  Fo  ;  for  fear  of  forfeiting  the  ad- 
vantages 
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vantages  he  expected  from  his  promifed  alliance  with 
the  Duke.  So  that  betwixt  the  defire  of  reducing 
Lucca,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  being  embroiled  in 
a  war  with  the  Duke,  the  Florentines  were  in  no 
little  perplexity.  But  fear  at  laft  prevailing  over  am- 
bition, as  it  generally  happens,  they  confented  that 
the  Count,  after  he  had  taken  Uzzano,  mould  march 
into  Lombardy.  There  ftill  remained  another  diffi- 
culty however,  which  feemed  much  harder  to  be  fur- 
mounted,  and  gave  them  more  trouble  and  vexation 
than  the  former.  For  the  Count  would  not  be  obliged 
to  pafs  the  Po  ;  and  the  Venetians  would  not  take 
him  into  their  pay  upon  any  other  conditions,  Bug 
as  there  was  no  way  to  accommodate  thefe  differences, 
without  making  fome  conceffions  on  one  fide  or  the 
other,  the  Florentines  prevailed  upon  the  Count  to 
promife  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Signiory,  that  he 
would  pafs  that  river;  telling  him,  that  a  private 
promife  could  not  diifolve  a  public  engagement,  and 
that  he  would  be  under  no  necefnty  of  obferving  it : 
from  whence  they  mould  gain  this  advantage,  that 
when  the  Venetians  had  once  begun  a  war,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  perfectite  it  •,  which  perhaps 
might  divert  the  ftorm  they  were  then  threatened 
with  themielves.  On  the  other  hand.,*  they  repre- 
fented  to  the  Venetians,  "  that  as  fuch  a  letter  was 
fufneiently  binding,  they  ought  to  be  fatisiied  with 
it :  that  it  was  but  reafonable  to  fkreen  the  Count,  as 
much  as  they  could,  out  of  regard  to  the  expectations 
he  might  have  from  his  future  father-in-law:  and 
that  it  was  both  their  intereft  and  his,  not  to  divulge 
the  letter  without  a  manifeft  occafion."  The  Ve- 
netians appearing  fatisfkd  with  this  expedient,  it  was 
accordingly  determined  to  fend  the  Count  into  Lom- 
bardy; who  having  taken  Uzzano,  and  thrown  up 
fome  works  round  Lucca  to  keep  it  {till  blocked  up, 
recommended  the  fuperintendance  of  that  war  to 
Commiffaries,  and  paffing  the  *  Apennines  advanced 

*  The  original    fays,  fajfo  V  Alpi,  he  palled   the  Alps.     But  it  is 
plain,  the  Apennines   are  here,  meant.    And  though  the  word  Alps 

to 
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to  Reggio.  But  the  Venetians  fufpecting  his  fin- 
cerity,  and  defirous  to  difcover  his  real  intentions, 
fent  him  orders  thither  to  pafs  the  Po  immediately 
and  join  their  forces  :  which  being  peremptorily  re- 
filled by  the  Count,  much  ill  language  pafied  betwixt 
him  and  Andrea  Mauroceno,  who  brought  him  thofe 
orders,  each  upbraiding  the  other  with  pride  and  in- 
fincerity  :  fo  that  after  much  altercation,  one  infiRing 
that  he  was  not  obliged  to  pafs  the  River,  and  the 
other  protefting  he  mould  receive  no  pay  if  he  did 
not,  the  Count  returned  into  Tufcany,  and  Mauro- 
ceno to  Venice. 

After  this,  the  Count  encamped  in  the  territories 
of  Pifa,  by  an  order  from  the  Florentines,  who  ex- 
pected he  would  ftill  have  conducted  the  war  againfl: 
the  Lucchefe  -,  but  in  that  they  were  difappointed. 
For  the  Duke  being  informed,  that  he  had  refufed 
to  pafs  the  Po,  out  of  refpeet  to  him,  began  to  en- 
tertain fome  hopes  that  he  might  preferve  Lucca  by 
his  mediation,  and  therefore  defired  him  to  ufe  his 
endeavours  to  make  a  peace  betwixt  the  Lucchefe 

is  generally  appropriated,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  that  vaft  ridge  of 
mountains  which  divides  Italy  from  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land, yet  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian  writers  (and  Machiavel  in 
particular)  very  often  apply  it  to  other  mountains,  and  in  both 
numbers.  The  French  ufe  it  only  in  the  plural.  The  Angular  is 
chiefly  found  amongtt  the  poets.  And  indeed  it  fignifies  any  high 
mountain.  Antonini  fays,  "  AIpe  fignifica  in  generate  ogni  altiflima 
inontagna,  come  in  Greco  e  in  Latino  ;  i  Francefi  non  i'hanno  in 
•quefto  lentimento  :  particolannente  figniftca  quel  la  che  fafcia  Tltalia 
da  tramontana.  GITtaliani  Y  ufano  nelfmgolare  e  nel  plurale;  come, 
di  neve  in  A]pefexza  vento  ;  e,  giaful  Alpi  ne<va  d" ogni  inform."  The 
Englifii  ufe  it  in  the  fame  manner.  Milton  makes  his  Sampfon  Ago- 
niftes  fay,  1.  6z8. 

"  No  breath  of  vernal  air  from  fnowy  Alp." 

"Which  muft  be  meant  of  the  mountains  of  Paleftine  ;  as  it  could  not 
•without  great  impropriety  be  fpoken  of  any  other,  efpecially  of  thofe 
in  Italy  •-  For  what  breath  of  vernal  air  could  he  expecl  from  moun- 
tains that  were  at  the  diltance  of  fo  many  hundred  leagues  from  him  ; 
if  indeed  he  could  be  fuppofed  to  know  there  were  any  fuch  in  being? 
The  Appennines  run  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  from  the  north  weH 
to  the  ibuth-eaft,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  ramification  ot 
thofe  mountains  that  are  particularly  called  the  Alps.  They  lay  di- 
rectly in  the  Count's  way  from  Lucca  into  Lombardy,  whither  he 
could  not  poffibly  get  without  paffing  them,  and  are  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  other, 

and 
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and  the  Florentines,  and  get  him  included  in  it  if  pof- 
fible ;  0: ill  buoying  him  up  with  the  promife  of  his 
daughter  in  marriage  at  a  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity :  which  made  no  flight  impreflion  upon  the 
Count,  who  was  in  hopes,  that  by  fuch  an  alliance, 
he  might  likewife  fometime  or  other  become  Lord  of 
Milan,  as  the  Duke  had  no  fons.  He  therefore  ufed 
all  means  to  prevent  the  Florentines  from  profecuting 
the  war,  protecting  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  would 
not  give  himfelf  any  further  concern  about  it,  except 
the  Venetians  would  firft  pay  him  the  arrears  that  were 
due  to  him,  and  fulfil  their  other  engagements:  for 
that  the  payment  of  his  arrears  alone,  was  not  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  maintain  him  in  the  quiet  pofTeiTion  of  his 
State,  without  fome  other  fupport  befides  that  of  the 
Florentines.  So  that  if  he  was  abandoned  by  the  Ve- 
netians, he  muft  do  as  well  as  he  could  for  himfelf; 
hinting,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  go  over  to 
the  Duke. 

Thefe  cavils  and  double  dealings  exceedingly  cha- 
grined the  Florentines,  who  faw  that  they  muft 
not  only  give  up  all  thoughts  of  making  themfelves 
mafters  of  Lucca,  but  provide  for  the  fafety  of  their 
own  dominions,  which  would  be  in  great  danger  if  the 
Duke  and  the  Count  mould  join  forces  againft  them. 
They  fent  Cofimo  de*  Medici,  therefore,  to  Venice, 
in  hopes  that  a  man  of  his  reputation  would  be  able 
to  prevail  upon  the  Venetians  to  perform  their  en- 
gagements with  the  Count.  But  after  the  affair  had 
been  thoroughly  difcufTed  in  the  Senate,  and  he  had 
reprefented  to  them  at  large  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Italy 
at  that  time,  the  greatnefs  of  the  Duke's  power,  the 
reputation  of  his  arms,  and  fhewed  them,  that  if  he 
was  reinforced  by  the  Count,  they  would  be  driven 
back  again  to  the  Sea,  and  the  Florentines  in  the  ut- 
moft  danger  of  lofing  their  liberties  ;  the  Venetians 
made  anfwer,  "  That  they  knew  their  own  ftren<?th, 
and  that  of  the  other  Italian  States,  and  trufted  they 
mould  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  upon  occafion. 
That  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  their  Republic  to  pay 

Vol.  I.  -     Y  fol- 
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foldfers  who  fought  for  others  •,  and  therefore,  they 
thought  the  Florentines  ought  to  pay  the  Count,  as 
they  had  employed  him.  That  in  order  to  enjoy 
their  dominions  with  fecurity,  it  was  more  necefiary 
to  humble  his  pride,  than  to  fupport  it  by  penfions : 
for  as  his  ambition  had  no  bounds,  if  they  now  paid 
him  his  demands,  when  he  had  done  them  no  fer- 
vice,  he  would  foon  make  others,  which  perhaps 
might  be  more  dangerous  and  difhonourable  to  them. 
That  it  appeared  of  the  laft  confequence  to  them,  to 
curb  his  infolence  in  time,  and  not  fuffer  it  to  become 
incorrigible  :  but  if  they  were  defirous  to  continue 
him  their  friend,  either  out  of  fear  or  any  other  mo- 
tive, they  would  advife  them  to  pay  him  by  all 
means/' 

With  this  diffatisfactory  anfwer,  Cofimo  returned 
to  Florence*  The  Florentines  however,  earneftly  fol- 
licited  the  Count  not  to  abandon  his  confederates  : 
which  indeed,  he  was  not  very  defirous  to  do :  bur 
his  impatience  to  be  married  to  the  Duke's  daughter, 
kept  him  in  fuch  fufpence,  that  every  lktle  accident 
fhook  his  refolution.  He  had  left  the  care  of  his  pof- 
ieflions  in  La  Marca,  to  Furlano,  one  of  his  principal 
officers ;  who  being  tempted  by  great  offers  from  the 
Duke,  quitted  the  Count's  fervice,  and  went  over  to- 
him  ;  which  fo  alarmed  the  Count,  that  he  laid  afide 
all  other  confiderations,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Duke ;  in  which,  amongft  other  articles,  it  was 
agreed  betwixt  them,  that  the  Duke  mould  not,  for 
the  future,  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Tufcany  or  Ro- 
magna.  After  this  agreement,  the  Count  took  great 
pains  to  perfuade  the  Florentines  to  come  to  an  ac-* 
commodation  with  the  Lucchefe ;  and,  indeed,  in  a 
manner  compelled  them  to  it :  for  as  they  faw  there 
was  no  other  hope  left,  they  made  a  peace  with  them 
in  the  month  of  April  1438  ;  by  which  the  Lucchefe 
were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  j  and  the 
Florentines  kept  pofleSion  of  Monte  Carlo,  and  fome 
other  fortrefies  they  had  taken  from  them.  But  not 
fatisfied  with  this,  they  wrote  letters  into  all  parts  of 
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Italy,  full  of  murmurs  and  complaints,  that,  fince 
God  and  man  had  not  been  pleafed  to  fuffer  them  to 
reduce  the  Lucchefe  under  their  dominion,  they  had 
been  forced  to  make  a  peace  with  them.  And  it 
has  very  feldom  happened,  that  any  other  people  has 
{hewn  lb  much  regret  at  the  lois  of  their  own  terri- 
tories, as  the  Florentines  exprefled,  when  they  found 
they  were  not  able  to  ufurp  thole  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Notwithstanding  they  were  fo  bufily  employed  at 
this  time  in  their  own  affairs,  yet  they  found  leifure 
to  attend  alfo  to  thofe  of  their  friends,  and  to  beau- 
tify their  City.  Niccolo  Fortebraccio,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Count  de'  Poppi,  being  dead, 
and  Poppi  having  got  poffeffion  of  the  Bourg  and 
Citadel  di  San  Sepulchro,  during  the  life  of  his  fon- 
in-law,  flill  held  them  in  the  name  of  his  widow 
(pretending  they  had  been  fettled  upon  her)  and  re- 
fuied  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Pope,  who  de- 
manded them,  as  ufurped  from  the  Church.  Upon 
which,  his  Holinefs  fent  the  *  Patriarch  of  Alexan* 
tlria,  with  an  army,  to  wreft  them  out  of  his  hands  : 
and  the  Count  finding  he  was  not  able  to  maintain 
them,  made  an  offer  of  them  to  the  Florentines ; 
which  they  refufed  to  accept;  and  at  the  Pope's  re- 
turn to  Florence,  endeavoured  to  accommodate  mat* 
ters  betwixt  them.  But  as  the  treaty  was  attended 
with  many  difficulties  and  delays,  the  Patriarch  made 
an  affault  upon  Cafentino,  took  Prato  Vecchio,  and 
Romena,  which  he  likewife  in  his  turn  offered  to 
the  Florentines,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  except  the  Pope  would  confent  that  they  fhould 
reltore  them  to  the  Count ;  to  which,  after  much 
wrangling,  he  at  lad  agreed,  upon  condition  that  the 

*  A  Patriarch  is  a  great  Dignitary  in  the  Church,  above  an  Arch- 
biihop.  A  BKhop  preiided  only  over  the  territory  of  the  City  whereof 
he  v/as  Bifhop.  A  Metropolitan  fuperintended  a  Province,  and  had 
the  Bi(hops  of  it  for  his  Suffragans.  A  Primate  was  the  chief  of  a 
Diocefe,  and  had  feveral  Metropolitans  under  him,  A  Patriarch  bad 
under  him  feveral  Diocefes,  ths  Primates  fhemfdves  were .  fubjeft  to 
him. 
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Florentines  would  life  their  intereft  with  the  Count, 
to  reftore  the  Borgo  di  San  Sepulchro  to  him.  After 
his  Holinefs  was  thus  fatisfied,  the  Florentines  being 
defirous  to  have  Divine  Service  performed  in  their 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Reparata,  (which  had  been 
many  years  in  building,  but  was  now  finifhed)  en- 
treated him  to  oblige  them  fo  far,  as  to  confecrate 
it  himfelf :  to  which  he  willingly  confenting,  a  gal- 
lery was  built  (to  heighten  the  folemnity,  and  fhcvv 
greater  honour  to  the  Pope)  from  St.  Maria  Novella, 
where  he  refidcd,  to  St.  Reparata,  eight  yards  in 
breadth,  and  four  in  height,  under  a  very  richly  em- 
broidered Canopy,  and  hung  on  the  fides  with  cloth 
of  gold,  through  which  his  Holinefs  only  and  his 
Court  was  to  pafs,  with  fuch  of  the  Magiftrates  and 
principal  Citizens,  as  were  deputed  to  attend  him  ; 
all  the  reft  of  the  people  crowding  into  the  ftreet, 
the  windows  of  their  houfes,  and  every  part  of  the 
Church,  to  entertain  themfelves  with  fo  magnificent: 
a  fpe&acle.  "When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  Pope, 
as  a  further  inftance  of  his  refpecl:  for  the  City,  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  Knighthood  upon  Giuliano  d* 
Avanzati,  then  Gonfalonier  of  Juftiee,  and  a  Citizen 
of  very  great  and  long  eftabliflied  reputation :  and 
the  Signiory,  out  of  regard  to  a  nran  whom  his  Ho- 
linefs had  been  pleafed  to  diilinguifh,  likewife  made 
him  governor  of  Pifa  for  one  year. 

About  this  time,  certain  drfputes  arofe  betwixt  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  concerning  their  modes 
of  Divine  worfhip ;  in  fome  particulars  of  which, 
they  did  not  altogether  agree.  And  as  much  had 
been  faid  upon  that  fubjecl:  by  the  Prelates  of  the 
Weftern  Church  in  the  la-ft  Sefllcn  of  the  Council 
held  at  Bafil,  it  was  determined  to  ufe  all  means  to 
bring  the  Emperor  and  the  Greek  Bifhops  thither, 
to  try  if  matters  could  be  accommodated  betwixt 
the  two  Churches.  And  though  it  feemed  deroga- 
tory to  the  Majefty  of  the  Eafterrc  Emperor,  and 
mortified  the  pride  of  his  Prelates  to  fubmit  to  the 
Roman  Pontif:    yet  as  they  were  diftrefled  by  the 
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Turk,  and  not  able  to  defend  themfelves,  they 
thought  it  the  belt  way  to  comply  ;  that  fo  they 
might  with  greater  confidence  demand  the  afiiftance 
of  the  weftern  Chriftians.  The  Emperor  therefore, 
together  with  the  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and 
feveral  other  Grecian  Prelates  and  Barons,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  order  of  the  Council,  came  to  Venice 
with  a  defign  to  proceed  to  Bafil :  but  as  they  were 
frighted  at  the  news  of  the  plague  being  there,  it 
was  relblved  that  their  differences  mould  be  difcufled 
and  decided  at  Florence,  where  they  accordingly  af- 
fembled  :  and  after  many  long  debates,  which  lafted 
feveral  days  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  that  City,  the 
Greeks  fubmitted,  and  were  reunited  with  the  Church 
and  Pontif  of  Rome  *. 

After  a  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  the  Lucchefe 
and  the  Florentines,  and  betwixt  Count  Sforza  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  it  was  thought  all  disturbances 
would  have  fubfided  in  Italy,  efpecially  in  Lombardy 
and  Tufcany  :  for  as  to  the  war  which  was  (till  car- 
ried on  betwixt  Regnier  of  Anjou,  and  Alphonfq  qf 
Arragon,  there  was  no  likelyhood  of  its  being  ended, 
but  with  the  ruin  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  thofe 
two  competitors.  And  .though  the  Pope  was  not  a 
little  exafperated  at  the  lofs  of  fo  many  towns  as  had 
been  taken  from  him  ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  Duke 

*  The  Council  of  Bafil,  was  only  a  prolongation  of  feveral  others, 
which  had  been  fummoned  by  Pope  Martin  V.  fometimes  at  Pavia, 
and  fometimes  at  Siena.-  but  as  foon  as  Eugenius  IV.  was  ele&ed,  irj 
1431,  the  fathers  there  afiembled,  began  with  declaring,  that  the 
Pope  had  neither  a  right  to  diflblve,  nor  even  to  transfer  their  af- 
fembly  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  was  fubjecl:  to  their  jurifdicrion.  Upon, 
this  declaration,  Eugenius  iflued  out  a  Bull  to  diflblve  the  Council. 
The  conteft  lafted  a  long  time,  and  both  the  Eaft  and  Weft  were  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  Greek  Empire  was  no  longer  able  to  fupport  itfelf 
againft  the  Turks,  without  the  afiiftance  of  the  Latin  Princes ;  and 
in  order  to  obtain  a  weak  and  very  precarious  fupply,  the  Eaftern 
Church  muft  fubmit  to  that  of  Rome.  The  Grecian  Clergy  were  not 
at  all  inclined  to  this  fubmiflion  ;  nay,  as  their  danger  increafed,  they 
rather  grew  more  ftubborn.  But  the  Emperor  John  Paleologus  re- 
lblved to  comply,  that  he  might  fecure  fome  afiiftance  at  leaft ;  and 
addrefiing  himfelf  at  the  fame  time,  both  to  the  Pope  and  to  the 
Council,  they  vied  with  each  other,  who  fliould  have  the  honour  of 
converting  the  Greeks. 
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and  the  Venetians   were  fufficiently   known  to  every 
one  •,    yet  it    was   imagined    his   Holinefs  would   be 
forced   to   be   quiet  out  of  neceffiry,  and  the  others, 
out  of  downright   wearinefs.     But  it  happened  quite 
otherwife  :  for  neither  the  Duke,  nor   the  Venetians 
could  reft  in  peace ;  but  foon   took  up   arms  again, 
and  raifed  freih  wars  in  Lombardy  and  Tufcany.   The 
Duke's  pride  was  piqued  that  the  Venetians  fhould 
ftill  keep  pofTeffion  of  Bergamo  and  Brefcia,  and  fo 
much  the  more,  as  he  faw  them  continue  armed  and 
making  excurfions  every   day   to  harrafs  and  ravage 
his  other  dominions ;  and  at  a  time   too,  when  he 
thought  himfelf  able,,  not  only  to  curb  their  iniblence, 
but  recover  the  towns  they  had  ftripped  him  of;  ef- 
pecially,  when  they  were  deferted   by  the  Pope,  the 
Florentines,  and  the  Count.     He  therefore  rdblved, 
if  poflible,  to  take  Romagna  from  the  Pope,  imagin- 
ing, it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  moleft  him,  when 
he  was  once  in  poffeffion  of  that ;  and  that  the  Flo- 
rentines feeing  the  fire  fo  near  them,  would  not  dare 
to  move,  for  fear  of  being  burnt  themfelves :  or,  that 
if  they  fhould,  they  could  not  eafily  do  him  any  mif- 
chief.     He  likewife  was  no  ftranger  to  the  refentment 
which   the  Florentines  harboured  againft   the  Vene- 
tians, for  their  late  behaviour  to   them  in  the  affair 
of  Lucca,  and   thought  they   would   upon  that  ac- 
count be  lefs  inclined  to  take  up  arms  in  their  favour. 
As  for  Count  Sforza,  he  concluded  that  the  treaty  he 
had  fo  lately  made  with  him,  and  the  hopes  of  mar- 
rying his  daughter,  would  keep   him  ftill  attached  to 
his  interefts.     And   to   avoid  the  imputation  of  per- 
fidy, and  give  others  the  leis  occafion  to   arm  againft 
him,  he  contrived  matters  fo,  that  Niccolo  Piccinino 
mould  invade  Romagna,  (as   if  it  was  folely  to  gra- 
tify his  own  ambition)  fince  he  could  not  openly  em- 
bark in  that  enterprize  himfelf,  without  being  accuied 
of  violating  the  engagement  he  had  entered  into  with 
Sforza. 

At  the  time  when  that  treaty  was  concluded,  Pic- 
cinino was  in  Romagna,  and  pretended  fas  it  had 

been 
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been  concerted  betwixt  him  and  the  Duke)  to  be  fo 
highly  difgufted  at  the  alliance  he  had  entered  into 
with  his  profeiTed  enemy  the  Count,  that  he  retired 
with  his  forces  to  Camurata,  a  town  betwixt  Furli 
and  Ravenna  •,  where  he  fortified  himfelf,  as  if  he 
intended  to  flay  there  till  he  could  be  employed  by 
fome  other  State.  The  report  of  his  difguft  being 
induftrioufly  lpread  abroad,  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  reprefenting  to  the  Pope,  how  ungratefully  the 
Duke  had  requited  him  for  his  long  and  faithful  fer- 
vices :  that  he  knew  it  was  his  defign  to  make  him- 
felf mailer  of  all  Italy,  and  that  he  thought  he  fhould 
be  able  to  accompliih  it,  as  he  had  got  two  of  the 
mod  experienced  Commanders,  and  confequently  all 
the  bed  forces  of  it  in  his  fervice.  But  that,  if  his 
Holinefs  pleafed,  he  would  point  out  means  to  him, 
by  which  he  could  make  one  of  thofe  Commanders, 
upon  whom  the  Duke  fo  much  depended,  become 
his  utter  enemy,  and  the  other  entirely  unferviceable  : 
for  if  his  Holinefs  would  furnifli  him  with  money  to 
pay  his  troops,  he  would  fall  upon  the  territories 
which  the  Count  had  taken  from  the  Church,  and 
find  him  fuch  employment  there,  that  he  would  have 
no  leifure  to  afiiit  the  Duke  in  his  ambitious  defigns. 
Thefe  propofals  feeming  feafible  enough,  the  Pope 
eagerly  liftened  to  them,  and  not  only  fent  him  five 
thoufand  ducats,  but  promiled  to  provide  largely 
both  for  him  and  his  Children.  And  though  his  Ho- 
linefs was  warned  by  fevetal  to  beware  of  Piccinino, 
yet  he  gave  no  credit  to  them,  nor  would  bear  to  hear 
any  thing  faid  againil  him. 

Oflafio  da  Polenta  was  Governor  of  Ravenna  for 
the  Church  ;  and  Piccinino  now  thinking  it  high  time 
to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  defigns  (as  his  fon 
Francifco  had  taken  and  plundered  Spoleto,  to  the 
great  difhonour  of  the  Pope)  refolved  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  Ravenna  ;  either  becaufe  he  thought  he 
was  more  likely  to  fucceed  in  that  enterprize  than  any 
Other,  or  had  a  private  correfpondence  with  the  Go- 
vernor:   whatever  might   be  his  motive,    it  furrcn- 
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dered  upon  terms,  after  a  fiege  that  lafted  but  a  few 
days.     After  which,  he  feized  upon  Bologna,  Imola, 
and  Furli,  and  which  was  ftill  more  unexpected,  out 
of  twenty  fortrefles  that    were  garrifoned   with  the 
Pope's  troops  in   thofe  parts,  there  was  not  one  that 
did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Piccinino  ;  who,  not 
content  with  bafely  robbing  him  of  thole  polTeiTions, 
added  infolence  to  his  perfidy,  and  told  his  Holinefs 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  him,  "  that  he  thought 
lie  had  ferved  him   very  right  for  attempting  in   fo 
lhamelefs  a  manner,  to   break  the  friendfhip  that  had 
fo  long  fubfifted  betwixt  the  Duke   and  him  •,  and 
for  writing  letters  into  all  parts  of  Italy  to  make  peo- 
ple believe   he  had  abandoned  that  Prince,  and  was 
gone  over  to  the  Venetians. 

After  Piccinino  had  thus  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Romagna,  he  left  the  defence  of  it  to  his  fon  Fran- 
cifco,  and  marched  himfelf  with  the   greater  part  of 
his  forces  into  Lombardy,  where  he  joined  the  reft 
of  the  Duke's  army,  and  falling  into  the  territories 
of  Brefcia,  foon  reduced  all  that  part  of  the  Country, 
and   then  fat  down  before  the  city  itfelf.     But  the 
Duke,  who  earneftly  wifhed  to  fee  the  Venetians  de- 
ferted  by  their  Allies,  and  left  alone  to   his  mercy, 
took  great  pains  to  clear  himfelf  to  the  Pope,  the 
Florentines,  and  Count  Sforza  from  the  fufpicion  of 
being  in  any  wife  acceffary  to  Piccinino's  proceedings 
in  Romagna ;  and  faid  that  what  he  had  done  there 
was  exceedingly  difpleafing  to  him,  as  it  was  fo  con- 
trary  to    his  engagements  :    fecretly  alluring  them, 
that  at  a  proper  time  and  opportunity,  he  would  not 
fail  to  make   him  fmart  for  his  difobedience.     The 
Florentines  and  the  Count,  however,  paid   little  re- 
gard to  thefe  proteftations  •,  and  thought  (which  in- 
deed  was    the  cafe)  that  the  late  outrage  had  been 
committed  upon  the  Pope  with  a  view  to  check  and 
over-awe  them,  whilft  he  himfelf  fell   upon  the  Ve- 
netians ;  who  thinking  they  were  fufficiently  able  of 
themfelves  to  cope  with  him,  were  fo  lofty  that  they 
difdained  to  afk  aiTiftance  from  any  other  State,  and 
7  trufted 
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trufted  folely  to  their  General  Gattamelata  to  conduct 
the  war.  Count  Sforza  was  defirous  to  have  gone  to 
the  relief  of  Regnicr  of  Anjou  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  diftur- 
bances  which  happened  in  Lombardy  and  Romagna; 
and  the  Florentines  were  very  well  inclined  to  have 
afTilted  him  in  that  enterprize,  out  of  the  amity 
which  had  always  fubfifted  betwixt  their  Republic 
and  the  Crown  of  France.  The  Duke,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  willingly  have  protected  Alphonfo  of 
Arragon,  as  he  had  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  him 
whilft  he  was  his  prifoner.  But  they  all  had  fuch 
employment  at  home,  as  would  not  fuffer  them  to 
concern  themfelves  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  Florentines,  therefore,  feeing  Romagna  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke,  and  the  Venetians  hard  prefTed 
by  him,  began  to  apprehend   that  the  depreffion  of 
their  neighbours  might    perhaps  conduce    to   their 
own  ruin.     Upon  which,    they  follicited   Sforza  to 
come  into  Tufcany,  that  they  might  concert  meafures 
to  prevent  the  Duke  from  making  any  further  pro- 
grefs  •,  fince  he  was  now  become  much  more  power- 
ful than  ever  he  had   been   before:  adding,  that  if 
his    ambition-  was   not   effectually  curbed   by  fome 
means  or  other,  all  the  States  in  Italy  would  foon  feel 
the  effects  of  it.     The  Count  was  fenfible  that  the 
Florentines    had    fufficient   reafon  for  thefe  appre- 
henfions  :  but  the  earneft  defire  he  had  to  conclude 
the  match  with  the  Duke's  daughter,  ftill  kept  him 
in  fufpence.     And  the  Duke,  who  was  well  aware  of 
it,  continually  flattered  him  from  time  to  time  that 
it  mould  fpeedily  be  confummated,  provided  he  did 
not  take  up  arms  againfl  him,  as  the  lady  was  now 
of  a  marriageable  age.     Nay  the  farce  was  carried 
on  fo  far,    that  fometimes  great  preparations  were 
made  for  the  wedding  ;  when   all  on  a  fudden,  fome 
frefh  excufe  or  other  was  found  out  td  protract  it. 
However,    to  keep  him  quiet  and  prevent  all  fuf- 
picion,  he  fent  him  the  fum  of  twenty  thoufand  Flo- 
rins, which  was  to  be  her  dower  by  the  articles  of 

mar- 
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marriage.  In  the  mean  time,  the  war  began  to  wax 
hot  in  Lombardy,  and  the  Venetians  every  day  loft 
fome  town  or  ether  •,  the  Veffels  which  they  fitted 
cut  to  cruife  along  their  coafts,  were  continually 
taken  ;  the  country  about  Brefcia  and  Verona,  en- 
tirely in  the  enemy's  hands  ;  and  thofe  two  Cities  fo 
clofely  inverted  by  the  Duke's  forces,  that  it  was  ge- 
nerally thought  they  could  not  hold  out  long.  The 
Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  commanded  their  forces 
for  many  years,  had  unexpectedly  left  their  fer/ice, 
and  gone  into  the  Duke's:  lb  that  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  war,  fear  at  laft  compelled  them  to  do  that, 
which  their  pride  would  not  ftoop  to  in  the  beginning 
of  it.  For  when  they  began  to  perceive  there  was  no 
other  hope  left  but  from  the  fucconr  of  the  Floren- 
tines, and  Count  Sforza,  they  condefcended  to  afk  it, 
though  not  without  much  diffidence  and  fufpicion 
that  the  Florentines  would  return  them  fome  fuch 
anfwer*  as  they  had  given  the  Florentines  in  the  af- 
fair of  Lucca  and  the  Count's  arrears.  But  they 
found  them  much  readier  to  comply  with  their  de- 
mands than  they  expected,  or  indeed  deferved,  con- 
fidering  their  late  behaviour  to  them  :  fo  much  more 
powerful  was  the  enmity  of  the  Florentines  againll 
an  old  inveterate  enemy,  than  the  refentment  of  a 
flight  they  had  received  from  an  old  Ally  !  for  hav- 
ing long  forefeen  the  extremities  to  which  the  Ve- 
netians  muft  of  courfe  be  reduced,  they  had  repre- 
fented  to  the  Count  "  that  his  ruin  was  infeparable 
from  theirs ;  that  he  would  find  himfelf  deceived  if 
he  thought  the  Duke  would  treat  him  with  (till 
greater  regard,  if  he  fucceeded  in  his  defigns,  than 
he  did  at  prefent :  that  he  had  promifed  him  his 
daughter,  only  becaufe  he  flood  in  fear  of  him  ;  and 
fince  necefiity  compelled  people  to  make  promifes, 
that  alone  could  enforce  the  performance  of  them  : 
for  which  reafon,  it  behoved  him  to  keep  the  Duke 
low  :  and  that  could  not  be  effected  without  fup-r 
porting  the  power  of  the  Venetians.  That  he  ought 
to  confider  therefore,  that  if  the  Venetians  fhould  be 
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driven  out  of  their  pofTeftions  upon  the  *  Terra  firma, 
he  would  not  only  be  deprived  of  all  the  convenien- 
ces which  might  accrue  from  their  alliance,  but  of 
thofe  a!fo  that  he  m;ght  hope  for  from  others,  out  of 
refpect  to  them.  That  if  he  would  reflect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  red  of  the  Italian  States,  he  would 
find  fome  of  them  very  poor,  and  others  ill  affected 
to  him.  That  the  Florentines  alone,  as  they  had 
often  given  him  to  underfland,  were  not  able  to 
maintain  him  :  fo  that  he  was  obliged,  by  every  mo- 
tive, to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  that  the  Venetians 
mould  retain  their  territories  upon  the  Continent. 

Thefe  arguments,  joined  to  the  refentment  which 
the  Count  had  now  conceived  againft  the  Duke  for 
duping  him,  as  he  thought,  in  the  match  with  his 
Daughter,  at  laft  determined  him  to  enter  into  a  con- 
federacy with  them  (though  he  would  not  be  oblio-ed 
to  pafs  the  Po)  and  the  articles  were  accordingly 
figned  in  February  1438  :  by  which  the  Venetians 
were  to  bear  two  thirds,  and  the  Florentines  one  third 
of  the  expences  of  the  war ;  both  of  them  engaging 
to  defend  the  Count's  polfeffions  in  la  Marca,  at  their 
own  charges.  .  But  the  League  thinking  they  had 
not  yet  fufficient  ftrength,  brought  alio  the  Lord  of 
Faenza,  the  fons  of  Pandolpho  Malatefta  da  Rimini 
and  Fietro-gian-paolo  Urfini  into  the  confederacy  : 
and  though  they  tempted  the  Marquis  of  Mantua 
with  large  offers,  they  could  not  detach  him  from 
the  Duke.  The  Lord  of  Faenza  alfo  (though  the 
confederacy  had  agreed  to  his  demands)  findino-  he 
could  have  better  terms,  foon  deferted  them,  and 
went  into  the  Duke's  fervice  ;  which  made  them  de- 
fpair  of  putting  fo  fpeedy  an  end  to  the  troubles  in 
Romagna  as  they  had  vainly  promifed  themfelves.^ 

*  So  they  call  their  dominions  that  lie  upon  the  Continent,  which 
formerly  were  considerable;  but  at  prefent  they  are  veiy  much  re- 
duced, as  well  as  their  commerce  and  naval  power.  They  have  par- 
ticular magiitrates  to  fuperintend  the  affairs  of  what  pofl'effions  they 
have  ftilljeft  upon  the  Terra  firma,  who  are  called  ifa-uii  della  terras 
and  there  are  yet  feveral  orders  of  Nobility,  as  Counts,  Marquifes, 
&c.  in  that  part  of  their  dominion  s  j  but  they  are  not  treated  with 
any  great  regard  at  Venice. 

Their 
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Their  affairs  in  Lombardy  alfo  were  in  a  bad  fitua- 
tion  ;  for  B.reicia  was  blocked   up   in  fuch  a  manner 
by  the  Duke's  forces,  that  it  was  daily  expected  to  be 
obliged  to  furrender  for   want  of  proviiions.     They 
were  under  the  fame  apprehenfions  for  Verona  :  and 
if  either  of  thofe  Cities  fhould  be  taken,  they  thought 
any  further  preparations  for  war,  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  and  all  the  expences  they  had  hitherto  been  at, 
entirely  thrown   away.     But   there  feemed   to  be  no 
remedy,  except  the  Count  would  march   into  Lom- 
bardy j  and  in  this,  there  were  three  obftacles  to  be 
furmounted.     The  firft  was,  to  prevail  upon   him  to 
pafs  the  Po,  and  carry  the  war  whitherfoever  they 
commanded  him.     In  the  next  place,  they  thought 
they  mould  be  left  too  much  expofed  when  the  Count 
was  gone  :  as  the  Duke  might  eafily  retire  into  fome 
of  his  ftrong  places,  and  whilft  he  kept  the  Count  at 
bay  there  with  one  part  of  his  forces,  he  might  fend 
the  other,  in  conjunction  with   the  exiles,  into  Tuf- 
eany  •,  of  which  the  Government  of  Florence  was  in 
very  great  apprehenfion.    And  laftly,  to  find  a  fecure 
route  by  which  the  Count  might  march  with  his  forces 
into  the  territories  of  Padua,  where  the  Venetians  had 
affembled  theirs.     Of  thefe  three  difficulties,  the  fe- 
cond,  which  chiefly  concerned  the  Florentines,  feemed 
to  be  the  moft  important.     However,  as  the  neceflity 
was  preffing,  and  they  were  tired  with  the  importu- 
nities of  the  Venetians,  who  earnefcly  follicited  them 
to  put  the  Count  and  his  forces   in  motion,  without 
whofe  aid  they  could   not  pretend  to  do  any  thing, 
they  poftponed  their  own  danger  to  the  neceifity  of 
their  Allies.     The  lad  point,  which  was  a  fafe  route 
for  the  Count,  they  left  to  the  care  of  the  Venetians. 
And  fince  it  was  judged  convenient  by  the  Signiory  to 
fend  Neri,  the  fon  of  Gini  Capponi,  to  concert  mea- 
fures  with  the  Count  and  perfuade  him  to  pafs  the  Po : 
they  likewife  determined  that  he  mould  go  on  to  Ve- 
nice, to  make  the  favour  appear  ftill  greater  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  expedite  neceifary  provifions  there  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  Count's  march.     Neri  accordingly 

♦        em- 
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embarked  at  Cefena,  and  went  by  Sea  to  Venice, 
where  no  Prince  was  ever  received  with  greater  ho- 
nour by  the  Senate,  and  as  they  thought  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  dominions  entirely  owing  to  his  arrival 
and  the  refolutions  that  would  be  taken  upon  it,  he 
was  immediately  introduced  into  the  Council,  when 
he  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  Doge  in  the  following 
manner  :  "  Our  Signiory  have  always  been  of  opi- 
nion, Mod  Serene  Prince,  that  the  ambition  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  would  fome  time  or  other  be  the  ruin 
both  of  your  Republic  and  our  own,  except  it  was 
prevented  by  their  mutual  defence  and  fupport  of  each, 
other  :  and  if  this  Senate  had  like  wife  been  of  the 
fame  opinion,  our  affairs  would  have  been  in  a  better 
fituation,  and  yourfelves  fecure  from  the  danger  which 
now  hangs  over  your  heads.  But  fince  you  have  nei- 
ther been  pleafed  to  put  any  confidence  in  us,  nor  to 
lend  us  the  aid  you  ought  to  have  done  in  our  necef- 
fities,  we  could  not  run  with  fo  much  eagernefs  to 
your  affiftance,  nor  you  fo  well  tell  how  to  demand  it, 
as  both  fides  might  have  done,  if  you  had  dealt 
with  us  either  in  your  profperuy  or  adverfity,  like 
the  men  we  really  are,  or  known  that  whom  we  once 
love  we  always  love,  and  thofe  that  we  hate  we  hate 
for  ever.  Our  ancient  affection  fcr  this  illuftrious  Se- 
nate, yourfelves  can  witnefs,  who  have  feen  Lombardy 
fo  often  filled  with  our  forces,  and  what  loffes  we  have 
fuftained  there  to  ferve  you  :  and  all  the  world  knows 
the  hatred  we  bear  to  Philip  •,  which  we  likewife  fnall 
continue  to  his  family;  for  with  us,  the  remembrance 
of  former  friendfhip  is  not  extinguished  by  recent  in- 
juries, nor  that  of  ancient  enmity,  by  modern  fa- 
vours. We  are  very  certain  that  if  we  had  flood 
neuter  in  this  war,  the  Duke  would  have -thought 
himfelf  much  obliged  to  us,  and  that  it  could  not 
have  been  of  any  great  prejudice  to'ourfelves.:  for  if 
he  mould  drive  you  out  of  Lombardy,  and  become 
fole  Lord  of  it  himfelf,  there  would  (till  be  fuch  re- 
fources  left  in  Italy,  that  we  fhould  have  no  occafion 
to  defpair  of  our  own  prcfervation  :  fince  the  more 

any 
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any  Prince  increafes  his  power  and  dominions,  the 
more  envy  and  hatred  he  draws  upon  himfelf;  which 
give  birth  to  wars  that  generally  end  to  his  difadvan- 
tage.     We  likewife  know  very  well,   what  heavy  ex- 
pences  and  what  dangers  we  might  have  avoided,  by 
not  taking  part  with  you  in  the  war,  and  ihat  by  act- 
ing otherwife,  we   may  probably   remove  the  feat  of 
it  out  of  Lombardy  into  our  own  Country.     All  thefe 
confiderations  however,  weighty  as   they  are,  cannot 
make  us  forget  the  affection   we  have  fo   Ions;  borne 
to  your  State  ♦,  and  we  have  refolved  to  fupport  it 
with  the  fame  vigour  that  we  fhould  defend  ourfelves 
if  we  were  invaded.     Our  Signiory  therefore  judging 
it  highly  neceffary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  relieve  Bref- 
cia  and  Verona,  which  cannot  well  be  effected  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  Count  Sforza,  fent  me  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  march   into  Lombardy,  and  carry  the 
war  into  what  part  foever  he  /hall  be  directed,  though 
ye  need  not  be  informed,  illuftrious  Senators,  under 
what  obligations  he  is  not  to  pafs  the  Po  :  and  yet  I 
have  prevailed  upon  him   to  do  it  by  the  fame  mo- 
tives that  influence  our  own  conduct.     And  as  he  is 
invincible  in  arms,  he  is  unwilling  to   be  outdone  in 
point  of  courtefy,  nay,  he  has  even  endeavoured  to 
exceed  us,  if  poffible,  in  that  franknefs  and  genero- 
fity  which  he  faw  were  the  rules  of  our  behaviour  to 
you.     For  though  he  was  fenfible  to  what  dangers, 
not  only  his  own  pofTefTions,  but  all  Tufcany  would 
be  expofed  in  his  abfence,  yet  when   he  faw  that  we 
had  poftponed  all  private  intereft  and  confiderations 
to  your  fafety,  he  freely  did  the  fame.     I  come  there- 
fore, illuftrious  Senators,  to  make  you  an  offer  of  the 
Count's  fervice  at  the  head  of  feven  thoufand  horfe, 
and  two  thoufand  foot,  all  ready   to  march  whither- 
foever  they  /hall   be  commanded.     But  it.  is  the  ex- 
pectation of  our  Signiory,  and   indeed  of  the  Count 
himfelf,  that,  as  they  have  fent  a  greater  number  of 
forces  to  your  affiftance  than  they  were  obliged  to  do 
by  treaty,  you  will  not  be  wanting  on  your  part,  to 
make  him  a  liberal  prqvifion ;  that   io,  neither  he 

may 
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may  have  any  caufe  to  repent  of  entering  into  your 
fervice,  nor  our  Republic,  of  having  perfuaded  him 
to  it." 

This  fpeech  was  liftened  to  by  the  Senate  with  as 
much  attention  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  an  Ora- 
cle, and  made  fuch  an  impreffion,  that  without  wait- 
ing for  the  Doge  to  make  an  anfwer  to  it  (as  it  had 
always  been  cuftomary)  the  whole  affembly  rofe  from 
their  feats,  and  with  hands  lifted  up  and  tears  in  their 
eyes,  returned  thanks  to  the  Republic  of  Florence 
for  their  affectionate  regard  to  them  ♦,  and  to  Neri 
for  having  executed  his  Commifiion  with  fo  much 
addrefs  and  difpatch.  They  vowed  that  the  fenfe  of 
fuch  an  obligation,  mould  be  for  ever  engraved,  not 
only  upon  their  own  hearts,  but  upon  the  hearts  of 
their  pofterity  •,  and  that  for  the  future,  they  would 
always  look  upon  the  interefts  of  the  Florentines  and 
their  own  to  be  the  fame. 

"When  thefe  emotions  began  to  fubfide,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  deliberate  upon  the  route  which  the  Count 
mould  take  j  and  upon  the  number  of  pontoons  and 
pioneers  and  other  provifions  that  would  be  neceffary 
to  facilitate  and  fecure  his  march.  There  were  four 
different  routes.  One  from  Ravenna  along  the  more  : 
but  that  being  for  the  molt  part  ftraitened  by  the 
Sea  on  one  hand,  and  Moraffes  on  the  other,  was 
not  approved  of.  The  next,  was  the  direct  high 
road  ;  but  obftrucled  by  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the 
Duke,  called  Uccellino,  which  muft  be  reduced  be- 
fore they  could  proceed  any  further,  and  that  would 
take  up  more  time  than  they  could  pombly  fpare,  as 
the  neceffity  was  urgent,  and  the  utmoft  expedition 
required.  The  third  was  through  theforefl  of  Lugo: 
but  as  there  was  then  a  great  flood  upon  the  Po,  it 
made  the  paffage  that  way  altogether  impomble. 
There  was,  therefore,  only  one  road  left,  which  was 
through  the  plains  of  Bologna,  and  over  the  bridges 
at  Puledrano,  Cento  and  Pieve,  and  fo  betwixt  Fi- 
nale and  Bondeno  to  Ferrara ;  from  whence  they 
might    tranfport    themfelves,    partly   by  water  and 

partly 
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partly  by  lane},  into  the  territories  of  Padua,  and 
join  the  forces  of  the  Venetians  there  This  way  had 
likewife  its  difficulties,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy  in  feveral  places.  However, 
as  it  was  thought  the  belt  upon  the  whole,  the  Count 
had  orders  to  take  that  route :  upon  which,  he  in- 
ftantly  began  his  march,  and  proceeded  with  fuch 
expedition,  that  he  arrived  near  Padua  on  the  20th 
of  June. 

The  arrival  of  this  commander  in  Lombardy  re- 
vived the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  Venetians  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they,  who  but  a  little  before  feemed 
almoft  to  defpair  of  their  own  prefervation,  now  be- 
can  to  think  of  invading  others.     But  the  firft  thing 
which  the  Count  attempted    was  the  relief  of   Ve- 
rona :  to  prevent  which,  Piccinino  moved  with  his 
army  to  Soave,    a  fortrefs  fituated  betwixt  the  terri- 
tories of  Vicenza  and  that  City,  where  he  intrenched 
himfelf,    and  threw  up  a  Foffe   that  reached  from 
Soave  to  the  Marfhes  formed   by  the  river  Ad ige. 
But  when  the  Count  faw  his  pafl'age  obftru&ed  through 
the  plain,  he  relblved  to  march  over  the  Mountains, 
and  to  pufh  on  that  way  to  Verona ;  imagining  the 
other- would   not  at  all  fufpect  his  attempting  any 
paflage  that  way,  becaufe  it  was  exceeding  rough  and 
difficult  -,  or  if  he  fhould,  that  he  would  not  have 
time  to  prevent  it.     Having  provided  his  army  there- 
fore with  provifions  for  eight  days  march,  he  paffed 
the  Mountains  and  arrived  in  the  plains  beyond  Soave. 
And  though.  Piccinino  had  raifed  fome  forts  to  cut 
off  his  paffage  even  this  way,  yet  they  were  not  ftrong 
enough  to  flop  it.     So  that  when  he  found  the  Count 
had  actually  paffed   the  mountains,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  he  retired   beyond   the  Adige,  that  he 
might  avoid   being  forced  to  an  engagement  with 
him   upon    difadvantageous  terms:    and  the    Count 
ftill  advancing,    entered  Verona  without  any  oppo- 
fition. 

The  firft  difficulty  being  thus  furmounted,  Brefcia 
was  in  the  next  place  to  be   relieved.     That  City 
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Hands  near  the  Lake  di  Garda,  and  though  it  was 
blocked  up  by  land,  it  might  at  all  times  be  fupplied 
with  provifions  whilft  the  Lake  continued  open.  But 
the  Duke  being  aware  of  this,  had  polled  troops 
along  the  banks  of  it,  in  the  firfl  career  of  his  fuc- 
cefs,  and  fecured  all  thofe  towns  that  might  fend  any 
affiftance  thither  by  water.  The  Venetians  had  alfo 
fome  Gallies  upon  the  Lake,  but  they  were  not  of 
fufficient  ftrength  to  drive  off  the  Duke's  forces* 
Upon  which  account,  Sforza  refolved  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  thofe  VeiTels,  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  fuch  towns,  as  kept  the  City  blocked  up 
in  that  ftarving  condition  :  and  for  that  purpofe,  fat 
down  before  Bandolino,  a  Caftle  fituated  upon  the 
Lake;  hoping,  when  he  had  taken  that,  the  reft 
would  foon  furrender.  Fortune  however  was  not  pro- 
pitious to  him  in  this  undertaking  :  for  great  numbers 
of  his  men  failing  fick,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  and  retire  to  Zeno,  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the 
Veronefe,  where  there  was  a  better  air  and  greater 
abundance  of  provifions  for  them.  No  fooner  had 
the  Count  retired,  but  Piccinino",  refolving  not  to 
lofe  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  making  himfelf  mafter 
Of  the  Lake,  left  his  Camp  at  Vegafio,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  fome  of  his  choiceft  troops  to  the  banks 
of  it,  where  he  made  fo  furious  an  attack  upon  the 
Venetian  VefTels  which  lay  there,  that  he  took  the 
greater  pact  of  them,  and  got  poffeffion  of  mod  of 
the  neighbouring  Caftles.  At  this  misfortune  the 
Venetians  were  in  great  confirmation  5  and  fearing 
Brefcia  mud  now  likewife  of  courfe  fall  into  his  hands,- 
they  fent  very  prefiing  and  repeated  meflages  to  de- 
lire  the  Count  would  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
prevent  it.  Seeing,  therefore,  all  hopes  of  fuccour- 
i'ng  it  by  water  were  now  at  an  endf-and  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  do  it  by  land  on  that  fide,  consider- 
ing the  ditches,  redoubts,  and  other  obftacles  that 
Piccinino  had  thrown  in  the  way,  which  would  fo' 
embarrafs  his  forces,  if  he  mould  engage  the  enemy 
there,  that  they  mail  inevitably  be  defeated,  he  de- 
Vol.  I.  Z  termined 
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termined  to  try  whether  it  was  not  poffible  to  pafs 
the  Mountains  and  relieve  the  town  that  way,  as  he 
had  done  Verona.  With  this  defign  he  quitted  Zeno, 
and  marching  through  the  Vale  of  Acri  to  the  Lake 
of  St.  Andrew,  he  proceeded  to  Torboli  and  Penda 
upon  the  Lake  di  Garda ;  from  whence  he  advanced 
to  Tenna,  which  he  laid  fiege  to,  as  it  was  neceflary 
to  reduce  that  fortrefs  before  he  could  get  to  Brefcia. 
But  Piccinino  having  intelligence  of  his  march, 
moved  with  his  army  to  Pefchiera,  where  he  joined 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  and  having  picked  out  a 
body  of  his  very  bed  troops,  he  advanced  to  give 
the  Count  battle,  and  the  Count  not  declining  it, 
Piccinino's  forces  were  entirely  routed,  fome  of  them 
being  taken  prifoners,  others  flying  to  the  main  body  of 
their  army,  and  the  reft  to  the  Gallies  upon  the  Lake. 
Piccinino  himfeif  retired  to  Tenna  the  fame  night, 
and  confidering  with  himfeif  that  if  he  ftaid  there 
till  morning,  he  rauft  certainly  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  he  refolved  to  run  the  laft  rifque  to  avoid 
io  imminent  a  danger.  Of  all  his  followers  he  had 
only  one  German  fervant  left  with  him,  who  was  a 
very  lufty  fcrong  fellow,  and  had  always  been  ex- 
ceeding faithful  to  him.  This  man  he  perfuaded  to 
put  him  into  a  Sack,  and  to  place  him  on  his  moul- 
ders, as  if  he  was  carrying  his  matter's  baggage,  and 
by  that  means  convey  him  to  fome  place  of  fecurity. 
And  as  the  enemy's  army  lay  round  Tenna  after  the 
Victory  they  had  gained,  in  a  carelefs  and  fecure 
manner,  without  polling  any  guards,  or  obferving  the 
leaft  order,  the  German  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
effecting  it.  For  having  put  on  a  futler's  coat,  he  took 
his  mailer  upon  his  moulders,  as  if  he  had  got  a 
fack  full  of  baggage  or  plunder,  and  carried  him 
through  the  whole  camp  fife  to  his  own  army,  with- 
out any  moleftation  or  interruption. 

If  this  Victory  had  been  improved  with  the  fame 
good  conduct  that  it  was  obtained,  Brefcia  might 
have  been  effectually  relieved,  and  the  Venetians  have 
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reaped  greater  advantages  from  ir.     But  for  want  of 
that,  the  rejoycings  of  the  one  were  very  Ihort,  and 
the  other  was  left  in  the  fame  diftrefsful  circumftances. 
For  as  foon  as  Piccinino  had  got  fafe  back  again  to 
his  forces,  he  refolved  to  go  upon  fome  new  enter- 
prize  ;  the  fuccefs  of  which,  might  wipe  off  the  dif- 
grace  of  his   late  defeat,  and  prevent  the  Venetians 
from  throwing  any  fuccoufs  into  Brefcia.     He  was 
well  acquainted  himfelf  with  the  fituation  of  the  Ci- 
tadel of  Verona,  and  had  been  informed,  by  fome 
prifoners  whom  he  had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  it  was  fo  carelefsly  guarded  that  he  might  eafily 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  it.     He  therefore  determined 
not  to  neglect  an  opportunity,  which  fortune  feemed 
purpofely   to  have  thrown   in  his  way^  of  retrieving 
his  own  honour,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  exultations 
of  the  enemy  upon  their  Victory,  by  a  ftroke  that 
might  give  them  occafion  to  alter  their  note.    Verona 
is  in  Lombardy,  and  fituated  at  the  foot  of  thofe 
Mountains  that  feparate  Italy  from  Germany,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  one  part  of  it  fiands  upon  the  fkirts 
of  the  Hills,  and  the  other  upon  the  Plain.     To  the 
North  of   this,  in   the  Valley   of   Trent,    the  river 
Adige  has  its  fouree,  and  at  its  entrance  into  Italy 
does  not  immediately  take  a  flraic  courfe  along  the 
plains,-  but  turning  to  the  left  and  winding  about  the 
bottom  of  the  Mountains,  paries  through   that  City  % 
which  it  divides,  but  hot  into  equai  parts  ;  for  that 
next  the  plain  is  much  larger  than  the  other.     Above 
the  latter  are  the  two  Forts  of  St.  Pietro  and  St.  Fe- 
lice*  which  feem  better  fortified  by  nature  than   art, 
and  ftanding  upon  the  heights  command   the  whole 
town.     On  the  other  fide  of  the  River,  in   the  part 
next  the  plain,  there  are   alio  two  Catties  joined  by 
the  wall  of  the  town,  and   at  the  diftance  of  about  a 
thoufand  paces  from  each  ether  ;  one  of  them  called 
the  Old,  and   the  other  the  New  Citadel.     From  the 
former,  there  runs  a  wall  in  a  {trait  line  to  the  latter, 
that  may  be  refembled  to  the  firing  of  a  bow,  which 
the  wall  of  the  town  forms  in   its  range  betwixt  the 
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two  fortrefles :  and  the  fpace  betwixt  one  wall  and 
the  other,  commonly  called  the  Bourg  of  St.  Zeno, 
is  full  of  houfes  and  inhabitants.     Thefe  two  for- 
trefles and  the  Bourg,  it  was  Piccinino's  defign  to  fur- 
prize  •,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  effect  it,  confidering  the  negligence  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  Garrifon,  which  in  all  probability  would 
be  ftill  increafed  by  the  late  Victory  •,  and  becaufe  he 
knew  by  late  experience  that  no  enterprize  was  more 
likely  to  fucceed  than  one  that  was  judged  impracti- 
cable by  the  enemy.     Having,  therefore,  drawn  out 
a  picked  body  of  men  for  this  purpofe,  he  advanced 
with  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
to  the  walls  of  Verona,  and  making  a  fudden  Sca- 
kdo  upon  the  new  Citadel,  he  carried  it  almoft  be- 
fore the  enemy  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.    From 
thence  he  defcended  with  his  men  into  the  town,  and 
broke  open  St.  Anthony's  Gate,  through  which  he  let 
in  all  his  Cavalry.     But  the  Centinels  of  the  old  Ci- 
tadel hearing  the  out-cries  of  thofe  that  had  been  fur- 
prized  in  the  new  one,  and  the  noife  that  was  made 
at  the  breaking  down  of  St.  Anthony's  Gate,  at  laft 
perceived  the  enemy  was  upon  them,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  beat  their  drums  and  ring  the  alarm- 
bells,  to  raife  the  people.     Upon  which,  thofe  of  the 
Citizens  that  were  moil  courageous  took  up  arms, 
and  ran  in  great  confufion  to  the  Piazza  before  the 
Palace  of  the  Magiftrates.     Jn  the  mean  time,  Pic- 
cinino's forces  had  taken  pofTeffion  of  the  Bourg  of 
St.  Zeno,  and  were  pufhing  forward  into  the  town, 
when  the  Citizens  finding  they  were  the  Duke's  troops,, 
and  that  there  was  no  poffibility  of  defending  them- 
felves  againft  them,  advifed  the  Magiftrates  to  retire 
into  tlie  Forts,  to  fave  their  own  lives,  and  the  City 
from  being  plundered  j  as  it  would  be  much  better  to 
do  that,  and  wait  for  a  change  of  fortune,  than  to 
be  murdered  themfelves,  and  provoke  the  enemy  to 
fhew  no  mercy  to  the  City. 

The  Magiftrates  therefore,  and  all  the  reft  of  the 
Venetians,  took  fhelter  in  the  fort  of  St.  Felice ;  and 
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fome  of  the  principal  Citizens  going  to  wait  upon 
Piccinino,  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  intreated 
them  to  receive  the  City  into  their  hands,  rich  and 
flourifhing  as  it  then  was,  which  would  very  much  in- 
creafe  their  reputation  •,  rather  than  fuffer  it  to  be 
rifled  and  facked,  to  their  great  infamy  and  difgrace : 
efpecially  as  they  had  not  taken  much  pains  to  oblige 
their  former  Mafters,  nor  deferved  to  incur  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  their  new  ones  by  an  obftinate  refiftance. 
Upon  this  fubmiflion,  they  were  favourably  received 
by  Piccinino  and  the  Marquis,  who  endeavoured  to 
reftrain  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  foldiers  as  much  as 
they  could,  and  prevent  the  City  from  being  plun- 
dered :  but  as  they  were  certain  Count  Sforza  would 
ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  recover  it,  they  took  all 
poflible  means  to  get  the  reft  of  the  ftrong  places 
into  their  hands  •,  and  fnch  as  they  could  not  make 
themfelves  mafters  of,  they  feparated  from  the  town, 
and  furrounded  with  foffes  and  other  works,  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  throwing]  fuccours  into  them, 
and  thofe  that  were  already  there  from  annoying  the 
town. 

Upon  the  firft  rumour  of  this  lofs,  Count  Sforza; 
who  then  lay  with  his  army  at  Tenna,  could  not  give 
credit  to  it :  but  when  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  it,  from  more  certain  intelligence,  he  determined 
to  make  fpeedy  amends  for  his  paft  negligence.  And 
though  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  his  principal  officers, 
that  he  ought  to  poftpone  the  relief  of  Verona  and 
Brefcia,  and  march  directly  to  Vicenza,  for  fear  of 
being  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  where  he  was ;  yet  ■ 
he  would  not  liften  to  their  advice,  but  refolved  to 
ufe  all  means  for  the  recovery  of  Verona :  and  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf,  in  the  conclufion  of  the  debate 
(which  had  been  occafioned  by  fuch  a  difference  in 
their  judgment)  to  the  Venetian  *  Proveditores,  and* 
Bernardetto  de'  Medici,  the  Florentine  Commiffary, 

*  A  Proveditore  is  the  fame  in  the  Venetian  armies,  as  a  Commif- 
fary in  the  Florentine, 
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he  allured  them,  that  he  would  certainly  retake  that 
town,  if  any  one  of  the  fortreffes  there  ftill  held  out 
for  him.     For  this  purpofe,  having  put  his  army  in 
good  order,  he  marched  with  all  expedition  towards 
Verona.     At  the  fight  of   his  vanguard,    Piccinino 
imagined  he  had  been  going  to  Vicenza,  as  his  offi- 
cers had  advifed  him  :  however,  when   he  perceived 
that  he  ftill  advanced  and  bent  his  courfe  towards  the 
fort  of  St.  Felice,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 
But  it  was  too  late;  for  he  had   not  yet  finifhed  the 
barricadoes  and  entrenchments  :  and  his  foldiers  be- 
ing difperfed,  and  bufy  in  plundering,  could  not  be 
got  together  to  oppofe  the  Count's  forces  before  they 
entered  the  fort.     So  that  having  gained  a  paffage 
into  the  town,  they  foon  retook  it,  to  the  great  dif- 
honour  of  Piccinino ;  who,  after  moft  of  his   men 
were  cut  to  pieces,  retired  with  the  reft  into  the  cita- 
del, and  from   thence  made  his  efcape,  in  company 
with  the  Marquis,  to  Mantua;  where  he  collected  the 
remains  of  his  army,  and  joined  the  other  part  of  it 
that  lay  before  Brefcia.     In  this   manner  Verona  was 
taken  and  loft  again  in  the  fpace  of  four  days,  by  the 
Duke's  forces  :  and  the  Count  feeing  the  winter  now 
approaching,  and  the  feafon  very  cold,  after  he  had 
with  much  difficulty  thrown  fome  fupplies  of  provi- 
fions   into  Brefcia,  took  up  his  quarters  at  Verona ; 
where  he  gave  orders  for  the  building  feveral  Gallies 
at  Torboli,  during  the  winter,  that  lb  he  might  be 
ftrong  enough  to  relieve  Brefcia  more  effectually,  both 
by  land  and  water,  when  the  fpring  came  on. 

The  winter  having  thus  put  an  end  to  hoftilities 
for  a  while,  the  Duke,  who  was  aware  that  he  had 
been  defeated  in  his  hopes  of  making  himfelf  Mafter 
of  Brefcia  and  Verona,  chiefly  by  the  affiftance  which 
the  enemy  had  received  from  the  Florentines,  whom 
neither  the  ill  ufage  they  had  met  with  from  the  Vene- 
tians could  detach  from  their  alliance,  nor  the  offers 
jie  had  tempted  them  with  could  gain  over  to  himfelf, 
refolved  to  invade  Tufcany,  in  order  to  make  them 
more  fenfible  of  the  evils  they  were  drawing  upon 
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themfelves.     In  this  defign  he  was  like  wife  abetted 
by  the  inftigations  of  Piccinino,  and  the  Florentine 
Exiles ;  the  former  of  whom,  much  wanted  to  get 
pofTefiion  of  the  dates  that  were  held  by  Braccio,  and 
to  drive  Count  Sforza  out  of  la  Marca  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter to  return  to  their  own  Country :  both  of  them 
urging  fuch   motives  to  prevail  upon  the  Duke,  as 
feemed  moil  fpecious,  and  beft  flattered  his  own  am- 
bition.    Piccinino    reprefented    to   him,    "  that   he 
might  fend  him  with  an  army  into  Tufcany,  and  ftill 
keep  Brefcia  blocked  up ;  as  he  was  matter  of  the 
Lake,  had  fo  many  ttrong  and  well  garrifoned  towns 
round  about  it,  and  would  have   both  Commanders 
and  foldiers  enough  to  face  the  Count,  if  he  mould 
make  any  further  attempts  in  thofe  parts  ;  which  yet 
it  could  hardly  be  fuppoied   he  would  do  before  he 
had  relieved  Brefcia,  and  that  he  thought  was  impof- 
fible  :  fo  that  he  might   fafely  venture  to  carry  the 
war  into  Tufcany,  without   being  obliged  to  difcon- 
tinue  it  in  Lombardy.     For  the  Florentines,  he  faid, 
muft  either  recall  the  Count  when  they  faw  their  own 
Country  invaded,  or  fuffer  it  to  be  totally  ruined  :  in 
either  of  which  cafes  his  advantage  would  be  certain.'* 
The  Exiles  affured  him  for  their  parts,  *'  that  if  he 
would  fend  Piccinino  with  an  army  to  Florence,  the 
people  there,  who  at  laft  were  become  defperate  un- 
der the  opprefTion  and  infolence  of  their  Governors, 
would  inftantly  take  up  arms  againft  them  and  revolt. 
That  nothing  was  more  eafy  than  to  march  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  City  ;  as  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  had 
fufficient  intereft  with  the  Count  of  Cafentino  to  pro- 
cure him  a  free  paffage  through  his  territories." <    So 
that  though  the  Duke  was  at  firft  inclinable  enough 
to  engage  in  fuch  an  undertaking,  he  became  tho- 
roughly determined  upon  it  by  thefe  perfuarions. 

The  Venetians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  im» 
portunate  with  the  Count  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
Brefcia  with  all  his  forces,  though  the  winter  was  un- 
commonly fevere :  but  the  Count  faid,  "  it  was  not 
jpoflibje  at  that  time,  and  that  he  mutt  wait  for  a 
-    Z  4  milder 
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milder  feafon ;  that  however  in  the  mean  while,  he 
would  be  getting  his  Fleet  in  readinefs  to  fuccour  it 
both  by  land  and  water."  At  which  anfwer,  the  Ve- 
netians were  much  diffatisfied,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded fo  flowly  in  making  the  neceffary  provisions 
for  their  forces,  that  they  began  to  dwindle  away  very 
faft.  The  Florentines  alfo,  when  they  had  intelligence 
of  their  enemy's  defigns  and  the  tardinefs  of  their 
friends,  were  not  a  little  alarmed  ;  efpecially  as  they 
faw  the  war  upon  the  point  of  being  carried  into  their 
awn  dominions,  and  that  their  arms  had  met  with  fo 
little  fuccefs  in  Lombardy.  Nor  were  they  lefs  per- 
plexed with  the  fufpicion  they  entertained  of  the 
Pope's  forces  •,  not  that  they  thought  his  Holinefs 
Jiimfelf  was  ill-affected  to  them,  but  becaufe  they  faw 
his  troops  under  the  command  and  direction  of  the 
Patriarch,  who  was  their  declared  enemy,  and  that 
the  foldiers  mewed  much  greater  deference  to  him 
than  to  the  Pope. 

Giovanni  Viteilefchi  da  Corneto,  having  firfl  been 
*  Apoftolic  Notary,  then  Biihop  of  Ricanati,  and 
next,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  at  laft  created 
Cardinal,  with  the  title  of  Cardinal  of  Florence.  He 
was  a  fubtile  enterprizing  man,  and  had  found  means 
to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  Pope's  confidence  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  he  made  him  Commander  in  chief  of 
his  forces,  and  entrufted  him  with  the  fole  manage- 
ment of  all  his  affairs  and  undertakings  in  Tufcany, 
Romagna,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  even  at 
Rome  :  ^o  that  he  had  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  both 
over  the  army  and  the  Pope  himfelf,  that  the  one  was 
afraid  to  command  him,  and  the  other  to  obey  any 
one  elfe.  This  Cardinal  happened  to  be  at  Rome 
tyith  his  forces,  when  the  report  was  fpread  that  Pic- 
cinino  was  meditating  an  invafion  upon  Tufcany.  A 
circumftance  that  redoubled  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
plorentines,  as  he  had  ever  been  their  enemy  fince 

*  An  officer  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  expedite  beneficiary  matters  at 
$he  court  of  Rome, 
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the  baniihment  of  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi ;  becaufe  they 
had  not  only  abufed  him  in  not  obferving  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  promoted  betwixt  them  at  Flo- 
rence by  his  mediation,  but  deceived  Rinaldo,  who 
had  laid  down  his  arms  at  his  perfuafion,  and  furnifh- 
ed  his  enemies  with  the  means  of  fending  him  into 
exile  :  fo  that  the  government  began  to  be  afraid  that 
Rinaldo  and  his  friends  would  certainly  be  reftored 
and  indemnified  for  all  their  fufferings  if  they  mould 
join  Piccinino  in  his  expedition  into  Tufcany.  And 
fo  much  the  more,  as  that  Commander  had  fuddenly 
departed  out  of  Lombardy,  and  left  one  undertaking 
that  feemed  almoft  fure  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs, 
to  go  upon  another,  the  event  of  which  muft  be  very 
precarious :  which  they  thought  he  would  not  have 
done,  if  he  had  not  had  fome  fecret  defign  or  invita- 
tion. Thefe  fufpicions  they  communicated  to  the 
Pope,  who  at  laft  began  to  be  fenfible  of  the  error 
he  had  been  guilty  of  intrufting  too  much  authority 
in  the  hands  of  another  perfon.  But  whilft  they  were 
tinder  thefe  apprehenfions,  an  accident  happened  that 
put  an  end  to  them. 

The  government  had  Spies  in  all  parts  that  kept  a 
ftrifl  watch  upon  fuch  as  carried  Letters,  in  order  to 
detect  any  confpiracy  that  might  be  formed  againfl: 
them  :  and  it  chanced  that  one  of  thefe  intercepted  a 
Packet  at  Monte  Pulciano,  fent  from  the  Patriarch  to 
Piccinino  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Pope,  which 
was  immediately  carried  to  his  Holinefs  by  the  Magi- 
strate, who  had  the  charge  of  conducting  the  war. 
And  though  the  letters  were  written  in  an  unufual 
character,  and  the  fenfe  of  them  fo  obfcure  that  they 
were  difficult  to  be  interpreted  with  any  certainty  ; 
yet  thofe  very  circumftances,  and  the  holding  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  his  enemy,  made  the  Pope  fo  jea- 
ous  that  he  determined  to  fecure  him,  and  gave  a 
ftricl  charge  for  that  purpofe  to  Antonio  Rido  (a  Pa- 
duan  lately  made  Governor  of  the  Caiile  of  St.  An- 
gelo  at  Rome)  who  readily  undertook  to  execute  his 
orders  as  foon  as  he  had  a  convenient  opportunity, 

which 
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which  prefendy  occurred.  For  the  Patriarch  intending 
to  have  gone  into  Tufcany  the  next  day,  fent  word  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Caftle,  that  he  defired  he  would 
meet  him  in  the  morning  at  a  certain  hour  upon  the 
Bridge,  for  he  had   fomething  to  fay  to  him  before 
he  left  the  City  :  and  as  Antonio  thought  this  was  too 
favourable  an  opportunity  to   be  neglected,  (after  he 
had  made  a  proper  difpofition  for  the  execution  of  his 
defign)  he  went  at  the  hour  appointed  to  the  bridge, 
which  being  near  the  caftle,  was  fo  contrived,  that 
it  might  eafily  be  drawn  up  or  let  down,  as  occafion 
required,  for  its  greater  fecurity.     He  had  not  waited 
long  there,  before  the  Patriarch  came  ;  and   having 
led  him  by  degrees  in  the  courfe  of  their  converfarion 
to  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  he  made  a  fignal  to 
have  it  drawn  up  :  which  being  inftantly  done,  he, 
who  but  the  moment  before  had  been  General  of  the 
Pope's  forces,  now  became  Antonio  Rido's  prifoner  in 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo.     His    attendants,    indeed, 
at  firft  began  to  raife  an  out-cry  ;  but  when  they  were 
informed,  that  what  had  been  done  was  by  the  Pope's 
orders,  they  were  foon  quieted  ;  and   the  governor, 
to  comfort  his  prifoner  in  the  befl  manner  he  could, 
told  him,  "  he  hoped  he  would  come  to  no  further 
harm."     To  which  the  Patriarch  made  anfwer,  "  that 
peribns  of  his  rank  were  feldom  arrefted,  only  to  be 
difcharged  again;  and  that  thofe  who  deferved  to  be 
imprilbned,  did  not  deferve  to   be   releafed."    Not 
long  after  his  confinement,  he  died  in  the  caftle  •,  and 
the  Pope  appointed  Ludovico,  the  Patriarch  of  Aqui- 
leia*,  Commander  in  chief  of  his  forces.     For  tho' 
his  Holiruefs  had  been  always  unwilling  before  to  em- 
broil himfelf  in  the  wars  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Milan 
and  the  Confederates,  he  now  promifed  to  afiift  the 

*  This  Lewis  (fays  Volaterran,  lib.  xxii.)  who  W33  a  native  of  Pa- 
dua, having  been  promoted  firft  to  the  fenatorial  dignity,  for  fervices 
done  in  the  field,  and  afterwards  to  the  Purple,  grew  fo  proud,  that, 
forgetful  of  his  birth,  he  was  the  firft  Cardinal  who  prefumed  to  keep 
horfes  and  hounds,  and  to  introduce  a  greater  degree  of  magnificence, 
in  feafting,  furniture,  and  equipage,  than  became  that  Order. 

latter 
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latter,  if  Tnfcany  mould  be  invaded,  with  four  thou- 
fand  horfe  and  two  thoufand  foot. 

The  Florentines,  though  now  delivered  from  the 
fear  of  the  Patriarch,  were  yet  very  fufpicious  of  Pic- 
cinino's  defigns,  and  fo   uneafy  at   the  confufion  in 
which  they  faw  their  affairs  in  Lombardy  (occalioned 
by  the  difference  of  opinion   betwixt  Count  Sforza 
and  the  Venetians)  that  they  fent  Neri,  the  Son  of 
Gini  Capponi,  and  Giuliano  d'Avanzati  to  Venice,  in 
order  to  reconcile  them,  if  poffible,  and  to  fettle  the 
operations  of  the  next  campaign  ;  inftructing  Neri  in 
particular,  to  found  the  refolution  of  the  Venetians  : 
after  which,  he  was  to  go  to  the  Count,  and  perfuade 
him  to  comply  with  fuch   meafures  as  fhould  appear 
moft  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  League.    Thefe 
Deputies  had  not  got  fo  far  on  the  road  as  Ferrara, 
when  they  heard   that  Piceinino  had  paffed  the,  Po 
with   fix  thoufand   horfe,  which  made  them   haften 
their  journey  •,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Venice,  they 
found  the  Senate  there  fully  determined  to  have  the 
relief  of   Brefcia  attempted  without  further  delay  ; 
fince  that  City,  they   faid,  could  not  otherwife  hold 
out,  for  want  of  provifions,  till  the  return  of  the 
fpring,  nor  till  the  gallies  were  built,  but  feeing  no 
hope  of  fuccour,  muft  of  neceffity  be  obliged  to  fur- 
render  to  the  enemy ;  which   would  entirely  anfwer 
the  Duke's  purpofes,  and  occafion  the  lofs  of  all  their 
dominions  upon  the   Terra  Firma.      Upon   which, 
Neri  proceeded  to  Verona,  to  hear  what  the  Count 
had  to  fay,  in  anfwer  to  this  ;  who  made  it  fufficiently 
appear  to  him,  that  any  endeavour  to  relieve  Brefcia, 
muft  not  only  be  ineffectual  at  that  juncture,  but  of 
great  prejudice  to  their  future  undertakings  :  for  con- 
fidering  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  fituation  of  that 
town,  no  fuccefs  could  be  expected,  and  he  mould 
only  harrafs  and  fatigue  his  troops  in  fuch,  a  manner, 
that  when  a  proper  feafon  for  action  came,  he  muft 
be  forced  to  return  with  his  army  to  Verona,  to  fup- 
ply  himfelf  with  fuch  provifions  as  the  winter  had 
confumed  to  no  purpofe,  and  other  neceffaries  for  the 

fer- 
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ferviceof  the  enfuing  fummer:  fo  that  all  the  time  that 
ought  to  be  employed  in  action,  would  be  thrown 
away  in  fruitlefs  marches  and  countermarches  betwixt 
the  two  towns. 

To  obviate  thefe  objections,  Orfatto  Juftiniani  and 
Giovanni  Pifani,  were  lent  to  wait  upon  the  Count 
at  Verona  •,  and  after  long    debate,    it  was  at  laft 
agreed  amongft  them,  that  the  Venetians   fliould  in- 
creafe  the  Count's  ftipend  for  the  next  year  to  eighty 
thoufand  Ducats,  befides  an  allowance  of  forty  Du- 
cats for  every  private  foldier  :  and  that  he  mould  not 
only  take  the  field  as  foon  as  poffible,  with  his  whole 
army,  but  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the  Duke's 
dominions,  that  fo  he  might  be  obliged  to  recall  Pic- 
cinino into  Lombardy  to  defend  himfelf;  after  which 
aoreement,  the  deputies  all  returned  to  Venice.     But 
the  Venetians  finding  fome  difficulty  in  raifing  fo  large 
a  fubfidy,  proceeded  very  flowly  in  making  the  ne- 
cefTary  provifions :    whilft    Piccinino,    on  the  other 
hand,  diligently  purfued  his  march,  and  had  already 
«ot  into  Romagna  ;  where  he  tampered  fo  effectually 
with  the  fons  of  Pandolpho  Malatefta  *,  that  they 
deferted  the  Venetians,  and  went  over  to  the  Duke. 
This  was  very  unwelcome  news  at  Venice,  and  much 
more  fo  at  Florence,  as  they  had  chiefly  depended 
upon  the  Malatefti,  to  obftruct  the  progrefs  of  Pic- 
cinino ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  they  had 
revolted,  it  occafioned  great  confternation  in  the  City; 
elpecially  as  it  was  likewife  apprehended,  that  Pietro- 
gian-Paolo  Urfini,   their  commander  in  chief,  who 
was  then  in  the  territories  of  the  Malatefti,  mult  cer- 
tainly be  betrayed  and  defeated;  by  which  they  would 
be  in  a  manner  difarmed,  and  deprived  of  all  means 
of  making  any  defence. 

The  Count  himfelf  likewife  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
at  this  event.  He  was  afraid  of  lofing  his  poffeffions 
in  la  Marca,  if  Piccinino  advanced  into  Tufcany  : 
and  being  reiblved  to  attend  more  particularly  to  that 

*  They  were  Lords  of  Rimini,  a  town  upon  the-Gnlph  of  Venice, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Pope.  » 

point# 
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point,  he  took  poft  and  went  to  Venice,  where  he  im- 
mediately demanded  an  audience  of  the  Senate  •,  which 
being  granted,  he  reprefented  to  them  how  neceffary 
it  was  for  the  fervice  of  the  League,  that  he  mould 
march  with  his  forces  into  Tufcany.     ce  That  the 
main  ftrength   of  their  arms   ought  to   be  directed 
againft  the  enemy's    Commander  in   chief   and  the 
place  where  he  had  collected  his  principal  force  ;  and 
not  to  be  didipated  in  fruitlefs  fkirmifhes  with  Garri- 
fons  and  attacks  upon  particular  towns.     That  if  the 
Duke's  army  could  once  be  broken,  there  muft  be 
an  end  of  the  war;  but  if  that  was  fuffered  to  remain 
entire,  the  war  would  ftill  be  carried  on  with  greater 
vigour,  even  after  his  fortreffes  were  reduced,  as  ic 
almoft  always  happened  in  fuch  cafes.     That  if  Pic- 
einino  was  not  reiblutely  oppofed,  both  la  Marca  and 
Tufcany  muft  inevitably  be  loft ;  after  which,  their 
affairs   in  Lombardy  would  become  defperate.     But 
if*  there  mould  be  any  hopes  left  of  retrieving  them,, 
he  thought  it  could  not  reafonably  be  expected  that 
he  fhould  abandon  the  care  of  his  own  fubjecls  and 
friends  ;  for  as   he  was  a  Prince  when  he  came  [into 
Lombardy,  he  did  not  defign  to  ftay  there  till  he  had 
nothing  left  but  the  title  of  a  private  Commander." 
To  which  the  Doge  made  anfwer,  "  that  if  he  left 
Lombardy,  nay,  if  he  fhould  only  repafs  the  Po  with' 
his  army,  all  their  dominions  upon  the  Terra  firma 
would  moft  certainly   be    loft,    and  therefore,    they 
fhould  not  throw  away  any  more  money  to  defend  them ; 
as  it  would  be  fimple  to  ufe  any  endeavours  to  favjb 
what  could  not  poffibly  be  maintained,  and  lefs  pre- 
judicial and  difhonourable  too  to  lofe  thofe  territories 
only,  than  to  lofe  both   them   and  their  money  toge- 
ther.    And  if  that  fhould  be  the  cafe,  it  would  then 
plainly  appear,  though  perhaps  too  late,  of  what  im- 
portance the  prefervation  of  the  Venetian  dominions 
in  thofe  parts,  would  have  been  for  the  protection  of 
Tufcany  and  Romagna.     Upon  which  account,  they 
could  not  by  any  means  approve  of  the  meafures  he 
recommended,  fince  they  very  well  knew  whofoever 

was 
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was  mafter  in  Lombardy  would  be  mafter  every  where 
elfe  :  and  in  that  there  could  not  be  much  difficulty ; 
for  now  Piccinino  had  withdrawn  his  forces  out  of  it, 
the  Duke's  dominions  were  left  fo  expofed  that  they 
might  be  wholly  over-run  before  that  Commander 
could  poifibly  return,  or  any  other  remedy  be  pro- 
vided. That  if  any  one  would  maturely  confider  the 
matter,  he  would  find  that  the  Duke  had  fent  Picci- 
nino into  Tufcany  with  no  other  view  but  to  divert 
the  Count  from  his  prefent  undertaking,  and  to  re- 
move the  war  out  of  his  own  Country  into  another. 
So  that  if  the  Count  mould  follow  him,  before  there 
was  any  abfolute  neceffity  for  it,  he  would  fall  into 
the  fnare,  and  fuffer  him  to  gain  his  ends  :  but  if  they 
Hill  kept  their  forces  in  Lombardy,  and  made  the 
beft  provifion  they  could  in  Tufcany,  he  muft  foon 
be  aware  of  his  error,  and  find  that  he  had  entirely 
loft  every  thing  in  one,  and  gained  nothing  in  the 
other."  After  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  dif- 
cufTed,  and  every  one  had  given  his  opinion,  it  was 
concluded  to  wait  a  little  while  to  fee  what  effects  the 
new  alliance  betwixt  Piccinino  and  the  Malatefti  would 
produce  ;  what  Pietro-gian-Paolo  Urfini,  the  Floren- 
tine General,  would  be  able  to  do ;  and  whether  the 
Pope  really  defigned  to  perform  the  promifes  he  had 
made  to  the  League.  A  few  days  after  this  refolu- 
tion,  they  had  intelligence  that  the  Malatefti  had  en- 
tered into  that  alliance  by  downright  compulfion,  and 
not  out  of  any  difaffe&ion  or  ill  will  to  the  Floren- 
tines •,  that  Urfini  was  gone  with  his  forces  towards 
Tufcany  ;  and  that  the  Pope  was  better  inclined  to 
affift  the  confederates  than  ever  he  had  been  before. 
Upon  which,  the  Count  was  fo  well  fatisned,  that  he 
confented  to  ftay  in  Lombardy,  and  that  Neri  Cap- 
poni  mould  return  to  Florence  with  a  thoufand  of  his 
horfe  and  five  hundred  others.  That  if  affairs  fhould 
take  fuch  a  turn  as  to  make  his  prefence  neceflary  in 
Tufcany,  they  mould  let  him  know,  and  he  would 
immediately  repair  thither.  Neri  therefore  proceeded 
with  thole  forces  towards  Florence,  and  arrived  there 
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in  April,  on  the  fame  day  that  Urfini  likewife  return- 
ed to  that  City. 

In  the  mean  time,  Piccinino  having  made  all  ne- 
ceflary  difpofitions  in  Romagna,  defigned  to  have 
proceeded  in  his  march  to  Tufcany  over  the  Moun- 
tains of  St.  Benedetto  and  through  the  Vale  of  Mon- 
tone,  but  he  found  thofe  defiles  lb  well  guarded  by 
Niccolo  da  Pifa,  that  any  attempt  to  force  a  pafiage 
that  way  muft  be  to  no  purpofe.  And  fince  this  in- 
vafion  was  fo  fudden,  and  the  Florentines  were  but 
ill  provided  with  Officers  and  Soldiers,  they  had  fent 
only  a  few  companies  of  new  raifed  foot  to  defend 
the  other  paries  in  thofe  Mountains,  under  the  com- 
mand of  fome  of  their  own  Citizens  :  amongft  whom 
was  McfTer  Bartolomeo  Orlandini,  who  had  the  charge 
of  defending  a  Fort  at  Marradi,  which  fecured  the 
pafiage  that  way.  The  pafs  at  St.  Benedetto  there- 
fore, being  fo  bravely  maintained  that  Piccinino  had 
no  hopes  of  fucceeding  there,  he  determined  to  try 
what  might  be  done  at  Marradi,  where  he  knew  the 
Commander  was  not  a  man  of  any  great  courage. 
Marradi  is  a  fort  fituated  at  the  foot  of  thofe  Moun- 
tains that  feparate  Tufcany  from  Romagna,  but  on 
that  fide  of  them  which  lies  next  to  the  latter,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Lamona.  And  tho* 
it  has  no  walls,  it  is  otherwife  pretty  well  fortified 
by  a  river  that  runs  clofe  to  it,  as  well  as  by  the 
Mountains  and  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  very  courageous  and  faithful  :  for  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  fo  high  above  the  water,  that  it  is  im- 
pofiible  to  get  that  way  into  the  Vale,  provided  a 
little  Bridge  that  ilands  oyer  the  river  be  well  de- 
fended :  and  on  the  other  fide  the  rocks  are  fo  fteep 
and  craggy  that  it  is  inaccefiible.  But  the  cowardice 
of  Orlandini  {truck -a  panic  into  his  men  and  made 
the  fituation  of  no  fignificance  :  for  he  no  fooner 
heard  of  the  enemy's  approach  but  he  quitted  the 
place  and  ran  away  as  faft  as  he  could  with  all  his 
men,  and  never  Mopped  till  he  came  to  the  Bourg  of 
St.  Lorenzo.     Piccinino  at  his  arrival  was  not  a  little 

fur- 
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furprized  to  find  a  pafs  of  fuch  importance  fo  meanly 
abandoned,  and  overjoyed  that  he  had  got  pofieflion 
of  it.  For  he  immediately  marched  down  into  the 
Vale  of  Mugello,  where  he  feized  upon  feveral  Caf- 
tles,  and  at  laft  took  up  his  quarters  at  Puliciano  j 
from  whence  he  made  incurfions  into  the  neighbour- 
ing territories,  as  far  as  the  Mountains  of  Fiefole ; 
and  grew  fo  bold  at  laft,  that  he  paffed  the  Arno, 
plundering  and  ravaging  all  the  Country  till  he  came 
witkin  three  miles  of  Florence. 

The  Florentines  however  were  not  at  all  difmayed 
at  thefe  proceedings,  but  in  the  firft  place  began  to 
ftrengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government,  which  yet 
flood   upon  a  pretty  good   bottom,    confidering  the 
popularity  that  Cofimo  de'  Medici  had  gained  by  his 
benevolence,  and   that  the  fupreme  Magiftracy  was 
veiled  in  a  very  few  of  the  principal  Citizens,  whof 
kept  a  Uriel  hand  upon  fuch  as  they  thought  dif- 
affected  or  defirous  of  a  change.     They  knew  thaE 
Neri  Capponi  was  bringing   back  with  him  a  good 
body  of  horfe,  and  depended  upon  the  Pope's  affift- 
ance;  the  hopes  of  which  kept  up  their  Spirits  tilt 
the  return  of  Neri :  who  at  his  arrival,  finding  the 
Gity  under  fome  apprehenfion,  refolved  to  take  the 
field,  in  order  to  check  Piccinino's  career  and  prevent' 
him   from  making  fuch  terrible  devastation  in  the 
Country.     For  this  purpofe,  having  raifed  what  num- 
ber of  foot  he  could  in  the  City  to  join  his  horfe,  he 
marched  out  and  retook  Remole,  which  the  Duke's 
forces  had  got  poffeffion  of:    after  which,    he  en- 
camped near  that  place,  and  fent  the  Citizens  word, 
that  he  had  already  put  an  end   to  the  enemy's  de- 
predations, and  hoped  in  a  fhort   time  to  drive  him 
entirely  out  of  their  territories.     But  Piccinino  find- 
ing that  every  thing  was  quiet  -at  Florence,  and  no- 
body offered  to  raife  any  commotion  there,  (as  he  ex- 
pected) though  there  were  now  no  forces  left  in  the 
city  to  over-awe  them,  determined  noi:  to  throw  away 
his  time  to  no  purpofe,  but  to  go^  upon  fome  other 
undertaking  that  might  provoke  the  Florentine  troops 
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to  follow  him,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  com- 
ing to  an  engagement  with  them*  in  which  he  made- 
no  doubt  of  routing  them,  and  then  he  thought  he 
mould  be  able  to  carry  every  thing  before  him. 

Francifco  Count  of  Poppi  (though  he  entered  into 
the  League  with  the  Florentines)   had  revolted  from 
them   when  the  enemy  penetrated   into   the  vale  of 
Mugello,  and  was  at  that  time  with  Piccinino's  armyi 
And  as  the  Florentines  had  always  fome  fufpicion  of 
his  fincerity  from   the  firft,  they  endeavoured  to  at- 
tach him   more   firmly  to  their  intereft  by  augment- 
ing his  ftipend,  and  making  him   intendant  over  all 
their  towns  that  lay  near  him.     Yet  (fuch  is  the  pre- 
valence   of  party   fpiric   in   fome    men)   neither   the 
fenfe  of  paft  favours  nor  the  apprehension  of  future 
danger,  could  make  him  forget  his  connexions  with 
Rinaldo  degli  Albizi,  and  thofe  that  had  formerly 
been  his  affociates  in   the  government  of  Florencei 
So  that  as  ibon  as  he  heard  of  Piccinino's  approach* 
he  not  only  went  and  joined  him   immediately,  buc 
advifed  him  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence* 
and  march  towards  Cafentino  •,  acquainting  him  with 
the  faftnefTes  of  that  Country,  and  reprefenting  to 
him,  with  how  much  eafe  and  fecurity  to  himfelf,  he 
might  from  thence  more  effectually  harrafs  and  dif- 
trefs  the  enemy.     Piccinino  followed  this  advice,  and 
advancing  into  the  territory  of  Cafentino*  firft  took 
Romena  and  Bibiena,  and  then  laid  fiege  to  the  Caftle 
of  St.  NiccolOi     This  Caftle  ftands  upon  the  fkirts 
of  the  Mountains  that  divide  the  State  of  Cafentino 
from  the  Vale  of  Arno  ;  and  as  it  was  fituated  upon 
,  an  eminence  and  well  garrifoned,  it  was  hot  eafily 
reduced,  though  he  battered  it  day  and  night  with 
fuch  engines  and  •  artillery  as  he  had.     This  Siege: 

*  The  original  fays,  ancord  <he  Niccola  continuamente  ion  briccole  e 
jimile  artigiierie  lo  combattefl'e.  Machiavel  fays,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  firft  book  of  this  hiltory,  that  great  guns  were  firft  ufed  in  the 
wars  that  happened  betwixt  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoefej  about 
the  ifland  of  Tenedos,  in  the  year  1376,  or  thereabout.  But  wef 
don't  find  the  leaft  notice  taken  of  them  in  any  of  the  field  engage- 
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had  laftcd  twenty  days-,  during  which  time,  the  Flo- 
rentines afiembled  more  forces,  having  got  together 
about  three  thoufand  horfe  at  Fegghine,  and  taken 
feveral  other  Officers  into  their  pay  under  the  com- 
mand of  Urfini  their  General,  Neri  Capponi,  and  7 
Bernardo  de'  Medici  their  CommiiTaries,  At  that 
place  they  received  intelligence  of  the  diftrefs  to 
which  the  Caftle  was  reduced,  by  four  different  Mef- 
fengers  who  were  fent  from  thence  to  defire  imme- 
diate relief.  But  the  CommifTaries  having  recon- 
noitred the  Country,  found  it  impoflibie  to  fend  the 
Befieged  relief  any  other  way  than  over  the  Moun- 
tains that  extend  themfelves  from  the  Vale  of  Arno* 
the  heights  of  which,  perhaps,  might  be  occupied 
by  the  enemy  before  the  fucco-urs  could  get  thither, 
as  they  were  fo  much  further  from  them,  and  could 
not  conceal  their  march  :  fo  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  fncceeding  in  fuch  an  attempt,  and  their  army 
muff,  otherwife  be  entirely  ruined  by  it.  They  fent 
the  Meffengers  back  again  therefore  to  the  befieged 
with  high  commendations  of  their  fidelity,  and  in- 
ftructions  to  capitulate  when  they  found  they  could 
defend  themfelves  no  longer. 

After  a  fiege  of  two  and  thirty  days,  Piccinino  at 
laft  took  the  Caftle-,  but  he  loft  fo  much  time  in 
making  fuch  a  trifling  acquisition  that  it  was  in  a 
great  meafure  the  ruin  of  his  main  defign  :  for  if  he 

merits  or  fieges  that  have  Hitherto  hsea  mentioned  in  this  hiftory,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  queftioned,  whether  they  were  ufed  in  the  fiege  of 
this  caftle.  For;  Broccole,  which  is  a  very  old  word,  does  not  fignify 
cannon,  but  other  warlike  engines,  pr  tor?nenta  bellica;  the  afbaliftra^ 
the  catapulta,  the  balifia,  and  other  machines  of  that  kind,  to  batter 
and  throw  great  ftones  and  darts.  Nor  is  the  word  artillery  confined 
to  great  guns-  alone,  but  is  often  ufed  to  fignify  other  machines  and 
weapons  of  war.  Thus,  i  Sam.  xx.  40.  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  to 
the  lad,  and J aid  unto  him,  go  carry  them  into  the  city  ;  where  arrows  are 
plainly, meant.  The  fame  (calaju)  occurs  again,  a  Sam.  i.  27.  but  is 
differently  translated.  Haw  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of 
war  perified !  or  loft.  That  is,  the  arms  and  armour,  which  had  been 
taken  from  Saul  and  his  fons,  and  placed  -s  trophies  in  the  temple  of 
Jfhtaroth,  after  they  were  flam  by  the  Phjliftines.  The  Septuagint  in 
both  places  fays,  tomsuu  oto\s,<a»»«,  military  apparatus, 

f  The  author  fc ragtimes  calls  him  Bernardo,  and  fometimes  Ber- 
nardetto  de'  Medici. 

had 
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had  continued  nearer  Florence  with  his  army,  tiie 
Governors  of  the  City  would  have  found  much 
greater  difficulty  in  raifing  money  and  forces  and 
making  other  neceffary  provifions,  whilfl  the  enemy 
was  in  a  manner  at  their  gates,  than  they  did  after 
he  had  retired :  and  many  of  the  difaffected  party 
would  have  inclined  to  fome  accommodation  with 
Piccinino,  to  prevent  the  expences  of  a  war,  which 
they  faw  was  not  likely  to  be  foon  ended.  But  the 
impatience  of  Count  Poppi  to  be  revenged  of  the  go- 
vernors of  thofe  fortrefTes,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  at  enmity,  induced  him  to  advife  thofe  mea- 
fures ;  and  Piccinino  took  them  to  gratify  him ; 
which  proved  the  deftruclion  of  them  both  in  the  end. 
And  indeed  it  generally  happens  that  private  interefts 
and  paflions  are  highly  prejudicial  to  public  under- 
takings. 

Piccinino  purfuing  his  fuccefs,  took  Raffina  and 
Chiufl ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  Count 
Poppi  perfuaded  him  to  fix  his  quarters,  as  he  might 
extend  his  forces  from  thence  to  Caprefe,  and  from 
Caprefe  to  Pieve ;  by  which  he  would  become  mafter 
of  all  the  paffes  in  the  mountains,  and  might  then 
make  incurfions  at  his  pleafure  into  the  territories  of 
Cafentino,  the  vales  of  Arno,  Chiana,  and  Tevere, 
and  be  ready  to  attack  the  enemy,  if  they  mould 
offer  to  move.  But  Piccinino  confidering  the  rough- 
nefs  and  barrennefs  of  thofe  parts,  told  him,  his  horfes 
could  not  eat  Jlones  •,  and  proceeding  to  the  Bourg  of 
St.  Sepulchro,  where  he  was  received  as  a  friend,  he 
then  began  to  treat  at  a  diftance  with  the  people  of 
Caftello,  to  fee  if  he  could  corrupt  them  ;  but  they 
were  too  firmly  attached  to  the  Florentines  to  be 
moved  by  his  offers.  However,  as  he  was  defirous. 
to  engage  the  Perugians  in  his  intereils,  he  went  to 
Perugia  with  forty  horfe,  where  he  was  honourably 
received  on  account  of  his  being  their  fellow- citizen. 
But  they  foon  began  to  look  upon  him  with  a  fuf- 
picio.us  eye,  when  they  faw  him  tampering  with  the 
-   Legate  there,  and  fome  ether  Citizens,  to  whom  he 
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made  feveral  prcpofals  ;•  all  which  being;  rejected,  he 
returned  to  his  army  with  a  prefent  of  eight  thoufand 
ducats,  which  they  had  made  him.  After  this,  he 
formed  a  defign  of  taking  Cortona  from  the  Floren- 
tines, by  a  confpiracy,  in  which  he  had  engaged  fome 
of  the  inhabitants  :  but  this  alfo  mifcarried,  as  it  was* 
difcovered  in  good  time.  For  the  evening  before  it 
was  to  have  been  put  in  execution,  Bartolomeo  di 
Senfo,  one  of  the  principal  Citizens,  going  to  mount 
guard  by  the  Governor's  order,  at  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  town?  was  warned  by  a  friend  not  to  go  thi- 
ther, except  he  had  a  mind  to  be  (lain :  and  upon 
afldng  what  his  friend  meant  by  that  advice,  be  was 
informed  of  the  whole  affair,  and  immediately  com- 
municated it  to  the  Governor.  But  the  Governor 
having  fecured  the  chief  confpirators,  and  doubled 
the  guards  at  that  gate,  waited  there  for  the  arrival 
ofPiccinino:  who,  according  to  agreement,  came  at 
a  certain  hour  in  the  night ;  but  finding  his  defignt 
Was  blown,  he  returned  to  his  former  quarters. 

Whilft  things  were  thus  circumftanced  in  Tufcany, 
tvhere  the  Duke's  arms  made  but  a  feeble  progrefs, 
his  affairs  in  Lombardy  were  in  a  ftill  worfe  fituation. 
For  Count  Sforza  had  begun  the  Campaign  there  a3 
loon  as  ever  the  feafon  permitted  him :  and  the  Ve- 
netians having  got  a  new  fleet  in  readinefs,  he  de- 
termined in  the  firft  place  to  make  himfelf  matter  of 
the  Lake  di  Garda,  and  to  drive  the  Duke's  forces 
entirely  away  from  it ;  imagining  when  he  had  done 
that,  he  mould  eafily  iucceed  in  his  other  defigns. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  attacked  them  with  his  gallies, 
and  not  only  defeated  them,  but  took  the  caftles  they 
had  got  pofTefiion  of:  and  the  reft  of  the  Duke's 
army,  which  inverted  Brefcia  by  land,  hearing  of  this 
overthrow,  immediately  raifed  the  fiege,  and  left  that 
City  at  large,  after  it  had  been  blocked  up  three 
years.  Upon  this  fuccefs,  the  Count  marched  after 
the  enemy,  who  had  retreated  to  Soncino,  a  cattle 
upon  the  river  Oglioj  from  whence  he  diflodged 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Cremona,  where 

they 
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they  made  a  ftand,  and  refolved  to  defend  that  part  o'f 
the  Country.  But  as  the  Count  now  di  ft  re  fled  the 
Duke  more  and  more  every  day,  he  began  to  be  afraid 
of  lofinglome  part  of  his  dominions  at  leaft,  if  not  all;: 
and  being  fenfibleof  the  error  he  had  committed  in 
fending  Piccinino  into  Tufcany,  he  refolved  to  re- 
medy it  if  he  could,  as  foon  as  poffible;  for  which 
purpofe,  he  wrote  to  acquaint  him  in  what  condition 
his  affairs  were  ;  ordering  him  to  quit  Tufcany  im- 
mediately, whatever  progrefs  he  might  have  there, 
.and  return  into  Lombardy. 

The  Florentines  in  the  mean  time  having  collected 
all  their  forces  under  their  Cornmiffaries,  were  joined 
by  thofe  of  the  Pope  at  Anghiari,  a  Caitle  at   the 
foot  of  the  mountains  which   part  the  Vale  of  Te- 
vere  from  that  of  Chiana,  about  four  miles  from  the 
Bourg  of  St.  Sepulchro.     The  Country  round  about 
,was  plain  and  even,  and  the   fields  large  and  fit  for 
horfe  to  act   in,  if  they  fhould  come  to  an  engage- 
ment.    But  as  the  Commiflaries  had  heard  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  Count  Sforza  had  gained,  and  that 
Piccinino  was  recalled,  they  were  m  hopes  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  without  drawing  the  fword  or  any 
further  trouble;  and  therefore  fent  them  orders,  to 
avoid  an  engagement  by  all  means,  fince  that  Com- 
mander could  not  flay  many  days  longer  in  Tufcany. 
Piccinino  having   intelligence  of  thefe   orders,    and 
.finding  himfelf  obliged  to  leave  the  Country,  refolved 
to  anake  his  utmoft  efforts  at  the  laft,  and  to  give 
them  battle^   hoping  .to  take  them  unprepared,  as   it 
was  not  their   intention  to   fight  -him.     To   this,  -he 
■was  like  wife  earnestly  perfuaded  by  Rinaldo  degli  Al- 
bizi,  Count   Poppi,  and   the   reft  of  -the  Florentine 
exiles,  who  faw  they  fhould  have  no  hopes  after  Pic- 
cinino abandoned  them  ;  but  that  if  they  came  to  an 
.    a&ion,  they  probably  might  gain  a  Victory  and  fuc- 
ceed  in  their   wifhes  ;  and   if  they  loft  the  day,  they 
fhould  not  be  in  worfe  ciicumftancts  than  they  .were 
•before. 
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With  this  rcfolution,    he   moved   with  his  forces 
from  the  place  where  he  then  lay,    which  was   be- 
twixt Caftello  and  the  Bourg,  and  arriving  at  the  lat- 
ter before  the  enemy  had-  any  notice  of  it,  he  drew 
two  thoufand  men  out  of  that  town,  who,  confiding 
in  the  valour  of  their  General,  and  allured  by  the 
promifes  he  made  them,  followed  him  in  hopes  of 
enriching  themfelves  with  plunder.     From  thence  he 
proceeded  with  his  army  in  order  of  battle  directly 
towards  Anghiari,  and  had  advanced  within  lefs  than 
two  miles  of  that  place  :  when  Micheletto  Attendulo 
perceiving  a  great  cloud  of  duft  raifed  at  a  diftance, 
fufpected   the  enemy  was   approaching,    and   imme- 
diately gave  the  alarm.     Great  was  the  confufion  in 
the  Florentine  Camp  upon  this  occafion.     For  though 
indeed   very  little  order  or  difcipline  was  ever  ob- 
served by  armies  in  their  encampments  in  thofe  days, 
yet  the  fupinenefs  of  the  Florentines  was  at  this  time 
greater  than  ordinary:  and  as  they  thought  the  enemy 
had  been  not  only  at  a  much  greater  diftance,  buc 
rather  inclined  to  retreat  than  hazard  an  engagement, 
moft  of  them  had  laid  afide  their  arms  and  ftraggled 
away  to  places  at  a  diftance  from  the  Camp,  either 
to  enjoy  the  (hade  (as  the  weather  was  then  very  hot) 
or  indulge  themfelves  in  fome  other  pleafure.     Yet 
fuch  was  the  diligence  of  the  CommhTaries  and  the 
General  in  getting  them   together,  that  they  were  all 
mounted  and  ready  drawn  up  to  receive  the  enemy 
before  they  arrived.     And  as  Attendulo  was  the  firft 
that  difcovered  them,  he  likewife  fuftained  their  firft 
fhock ;  having  pofted   himfelf  with  the  men  under 
his  Command  on  a  Bridge  that  lay  upon   the  road  at 
a  little  diftance  from  Anghiari.     Upon  the  approach 
of    the  enemy,    Urfini  had  caufed  the   banks    and 
ditches  to  be  levelled,  which  lay  on  each  fide  of  the 
way  betwixt  Anghiari   and  the   Bridge  ;  and  Atten- 
dulo having  taken  pofieffion  of  the  Bridge  itfelf,  the 
Cavalry  were  placed  to   the  right  of  him,  under  Si- 
moncino  Commander   of  the  Forces  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Pope's  Legate  ;  and  to  the  left,  under  the 

Flo- 
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Florentine  CommiMaries  and   their  General  Urfini ; 
the  Infantry  extending  themfclves  on  each  hand  along 
the  banks  of  the  River.     The  enemy  therefore,  had 
no  way  to  come  at  them  but  over  the  Bridge;  nor 
could  the  Florentines   be  forced  to    engage   in  any 
other  place.     Upon  which  account  they  ordered  their 
foot   to  ply  that  of    the  enemy   brifkiy  with  their 
Crofs-bows,    if  they  mould  quit  the  high  road  and 
fall  to  the  right  and  left  of  their  own  gens  d'armes'; 
that  fo   they  might  be  prevented  from  taking  their 
horfe  in  flank,  as  they  parted  or  re  pa  fled  the  Bridge. 
Thofe  that  made  the  fir  ft  attack   were  bravely  re- 
ceived and  repulfed  by  Attendulo:  but  Aftorre  and 
Francifco  Piccinino  *  advancing   to  their  relief  with 
a  picked   body  of  men,    charged   him  fo  furioufly, 
that  they  obliged  him  to  quit  the  Bridge,  and  pur- 
fued  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  upon  which  Ang- 
hiari  Hands,  from  whence  they  were  driven  back  and 
forced  over    the  Bridge  again  by  the  Infantry  that 
attacked  them  hi  flank.     The  difpute  lafted  in  this 
manner  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours;  during  which, 
fometimes  Piccinino's  forces,  and  fometimes  the  Flo* 
rentines  were  Mailers  of  the  Bridge.     And  though 
the  fuccefs  of  each  party  was  nearly  the  fame  upon 
the  Bridge,  yet  Piccinino  had  much  the  worft  of  it. 
on  both  fides  of  the  River.     For  whenever  his  forces 
pofTefled  the  Bridge,  they  found  thofe  of  the  enemy 
well  drawn  up  and  ready  to  a£l  as  occafion  required  ; 
(an    advantage   that  was   gained   by  the  precaution 
they   had  taken  to  level  the  banks  and  ditches  on 
•their  fide)  fo  that  when  any  of  their  men  were  hard 
pufhed  and  began  to  faint,    they  were  immediately 
relieved  by  a  frefh  party.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Florentines  paffed  it,  Piccinino  was  fo  embarraffed 
with    the  banks  and    ditches  on  his    fide,    that  he 
found   it    very   difficult  to  relieve   his    troops  :    and 
though  they  often  gained  the  Bridge,  they  were  con- 
stantly driven  back  again  by  the  enemy.     The  Flo- 

*  He  was  fon  to  the  General,  NiccoIo'Prtcinino.  • 
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rentines  therefore  having  once  more  got  poflcmon  of 
it,  and  pufhing  forward  into  the  road  on  the  other 
fide  with  great  fury,  Piccinino  found  himfelf  flrait- 
ened  in  fuch  a  manner   by  his  fituation,  that  he  had 
neither  time  nor  room   to  fuccour  his  men  that  were 
giving  way  :  fo  that  thofe   who  were  in  the  front  re- 
coiling upon   the  rear,  his  whole  army  was  thrown 
into  fuch    confufion,   that  they  at  laft  turned  their 
backs  and  fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation  towards 
the  Bourg  of  St.  Sepulchre     Upon  which,  the  Flo- 
rentine Soldiers,  inftead  of  puriuing  them,  began  to 
plunder  and   ftrip  the  prifoners  they  had  taken,  of 
their  horfes,  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  what  elfe 
they  had  :  and  indeed  the  booty  was  not  inconfider- 
able  :  for  there  were  not  quite  a  thoufand  horfe  that 
efcaped  with  Piccinino.     And  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Sepulchro  who  had  followed   him  for   the  fake  of 
plunder,  being  all  taken,  with  the  lofs  of  their  bag- 
gage and  colours,  were  not  only  {tripped  themfelves, 
but  afterwards  forced   to  pay  a  ranibm  for  their  li- 
berty.    This  Victory   was  of  great  confequence  to 
the  Florentines,  though  not  very  prejudicial  to  the 
Duke's  -affairs  :  for  if  tbey  had  loft  the  day,  all  Tuf- 
cany  muft   have  fallen   into  his  hands.     But  as  his 
forces  were  routed,  he  loft  nothing  but  their  arms 
and  horfes ;  a  damage  that  might  be  repaired  at  no 
confiderabie  cxpence.     Indeed  it  never  happened  that 
invafions  were  made  with  lefs  danger  and  (laughter 
pn  the  fide  of  the  invaders,  than  in  thefe  times  :  for 
in  a  battle  that  lafted  four  hours,  and  in  fo  total  an 
overthrow,  there  was  but  one  man  killed  ;  and  he  too, 
not  by  the  edge  of  the  fword,  or  in  any  honourable 
attempt,  but  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  to  the  ground, 
where  he  was  trampled  to  death  in  the  rout.     With 
fo  much  fecurity  did  they  make  war  in  thofe  days ! 
for  moft  of  the  foldiers  being  mounted  on  horfeback 
and  covered  with  armour,  had  but  little  occafion  to 
fear  death  in  any  engagement :  and  if  they  were  de- 
feated and   furrendered,    they  commonly  had   their 
liyes  fparecj. 

"    f  '  This 
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This  battle,  and  what  immediately  happened  after 
it,  may  ferve  to  mew  the  weak  and  pitiful  manner  in 
which  they  made  war  in  thofe  times.     For  as  foon  as 
Piccinino  was  routed  and  had   fled  to  St.  Sepulchro, 
the  CommirTaries,  to  make  their  Victory  complete, 
intended  to  have  purfued  and  fhut  him  up  there  :  but 
there  was  not  lb  much  as  one  of  their  officers,  nor 
even   a  private  foldier  that  would  follow  them,  till 
they  had  laid  up  their  plunder  in  fome  place  of  fecu- 
rity,  and  got  cured  of  the  wounds  they  pretended  to 
have  received.     And,  which  was  ftill  more  remark- 
able  and   audacious,    they   went  off   the  next  day, 
openly  in  a  body,  and  without  afking  any  leave  either 
from  their  Commiflaries  or  General,  to  Arezzo;  from 
whence,  after  they  had  fecured  their  booty,  they  re- 
turned to  Anghiari.     A  manner  of  proceeding  fo  con- 
trary to  all  military  rule  and  order,  that  the  fmalleft 
renr  rant  of  a  well-difciplined  army,  would  eafily  and 
defervedly  have  recovered  a  Victory  out  of  their  hands 
which  they  fo  little  merited.     Nay  they  prefently  re- 
leafed  ail  the  gens  d'  armes  or  heavy  armed  horfe  they 
had    taken    prifoners,  in  fpite  of   the   CommifTaries 
who  would  have  had   them  detained  in  order  to  de- 
prive Piccinino  of  their  fervice.     Certainly  it  mufb 
feern  aftoniming  that  fuch  an  army  fhould  ever  gain 
a  Victory,  and  Hill  more  fo,  that  another  ihouid  be 
found  vile  and  daftardly  enough  to  be  beaten  by  fo 
contemptible  an  enemy. 

Whilft  they  were  thus  taken  up  in  going  to  Arezzo 
and  back  again,  Piccinino  marched  away  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces  from  St.  Sepulchro  towards  Ro- 
magna  and  took  the  Florentine  exiles  along  with 
him,  who  now  falling  into  delpair  of  ever  returning 
to  their  own  Country,  difperfed  themfelves  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy  and  other  States,  every  man  pro- 
viding for  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could.  Rinaldo  degli 
Albizi  retired  to  Ancona ;  and  having  loft  all  hopes 
in  this  world,  he  went  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, in  order  to  prepare  himfelf  for  a  better.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  thence  he  died  fuddenly  at  din- 
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ner,  whilft  he  was  celebrating  the  marriage  of  one  of 
bis  daughters :  fortune  feeming  favourable  to  him  in 
this  at  leaft,  that  he  was  taken  away  in  one  of  the 
liappieft  days  of  his  exile.  He  was  a  man  truly  ref- 
pe&able  in  all  the  different  conditions  of  his  life,  and 
would  have  been  dill  more  fo,  if  he  had  been  born 
in  an  united  City :  for  many  of  his  good  qualities 
which  excited  envy  and  jealoufy  amongft  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  a  factious  Commonwealth,  would  have 
been  admired  and  rewarded  any  where  elfe. 

After  the  departure  of  Piccinino  and  the  return  of 
the  Florentine  forces  from  Arezzo,  the  CommifTaries 
advanced  with  them  to  St.  Sepulchro,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  place  offered  to  furrender  to  them,  but  up- 
on terms  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  grant.  And 
whilft  they  were  yet  in  treaty,  the  Pope's  Legate  *  be- 
ginning to  grow  fufpicious  that  the  Florentines  were 
not  willing  that  town  mould  revert  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  was  fo  enraged,  that  very  high  words 
paITed  betwixt  him  and  the  Commifiaries ;  and  the 
troops  commanded  by  each  would  certainly  have  come 
to  blows  if  the  treaty  had  continued  much  longer  : 
but  that  being  ended  at  laft  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the 
Legate,  their  differences  were  compofed.  Whilft 
thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  they  had  intelligence 
from  fome  quarters  that  Piccinino  was  marching  to- 
wards Rome,  and  from  others  that  he  was  gone  into 
la  Marca  dJ  Ancona.  LTpon  which,  the  Legate  de- 
termined that  Count  Sforza's  troops  mould  advance 
towards  Perugia,  in  order  to  relieve  either  la  Marca, 
or  Rome,  to  which  foever  of  the  two  he  had  bent 
his  courfe,  and  that  Bernardo  de'  Medici  mould  go 
along  with  them  ;  whilft  Neri  Capponi  went  with  the 
Florentine  forces  to  reduce  Cafentino.  Upon  this 
refolution,  Neri  marched  away  for  Ra/ftna,  which  he 
prefently  took  •,  and  foon  after,  Bibiena,  Prato  Vec- 
chio,  and  Romena  :  after  which,  he  fat  down  before 
Poppi,  and  made  proper  difpofitions  for  two  different 

*  Piccinino  the  Patriarch  or  Achillea  before  mentioned. 
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affaults  upon  that  town  at  the  fame  time  ;  one  on  the 
fide  that  looks  towards  the  plain  of  Certomondo  -, 
and  the  other  from  the  hill  that  extends  itfelf  from 
thence  to  Fronzoli.  Count  Poppi  feeing  himfelf  now 
abandoned  and  deftitute  of  all  fuccour,  had  fhut  him- 
felf up  there  •,  not  in  hopes  of  any  relief,  but  to  gain 
time  and  make  the  beft  terms  he  could  for  himfelf. 
So  that  when  Neri  drew  clofe  to  the  town  to  make  an 
affault,  he  demanded  a  parley,  and  had  as  good  terms 
granted  him  as  he  could  poffibly  expect  in  his  cir- 
cumftances  ;  which,  were,  that  he  mould  be  fuffered 
to  depart  himfelf  with  his  children,  and  what  effects 
they  could  carry  with  them,  and  immediately  deliver 
up  the  pofTcfllon  of  the  town  and  all  his  other  domi- 
nions to  the  Florentines.  During  the  capitulation  he 
came  out  upon  the  bridge  over  the  Arno  which  runs 
clofe  by  the  town,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  thus 
addreffed  himfelf  to  Neri.  "  If  I  had  rightly  consi- 
dered my  own  fituation  and  the  power  of  your  Matters, 
I  mould  now  have  come  out  as  a  friend  to  congra- 
tulate you  upon  your  late  Victory,  and  not  as  a  van- 
quished enemy  to  implore  your  pity  in  thefe  un- 
happy circumftances.  Fortune  indeed  has  given  you 
fufficient  reafon  to  rejoice,  and  me  to  weep  and  la- 
ment my  wretchednefs.  I  lately  had  horfes,  and  arms, 
fubjecls  and  dominions  and  riches  ;  and  who  can  won- 
der that  it  grieves  me  to  lofe  them  ?  But  fmce  your 
Republic  feems  determined,  and  now  has  it  in  its 
power,  to  reduce  all  Tufcany  into  fubjection,  we  for 
our  parts  (hall  obey  you :  and  it  is  fome  confolation 
to  me,  that  if  I  had  not  been  guilty  of  this  error, 
neither  your  generofity  nor  my  future  gratitude  might 
perhaps  have  appeared  in  fo  fair  a  light  to  the  world. 
For  if  you  mall  be  pleafed  to  leave  me  (till  in  pof- 
feffion  of  my  dominions,  it  will  be  an  illuftrious  and 
indelible  initance  of  your  clemency.  My  impru- 
dence indeed  has  been  great,  but  I  fubmit  to  vour 
mercy  and  compaffion,  not  without  hopes  that  you 
will  ftill  fuffer  me  to  enjoy  this  place  of  refidence  at 
leaft,  which  has  defcended  to  me  from  Anceftors  to 
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whom  yonr  Republic  has  formerly  lain  under  many 
and  great  obligations  *."     To  this  Neri  made  an- 
fwer,  "  that  the  having  placed  his  confidence  in  peo- 
ple  that  were  never  likely  to  do  him  any  fervice, 
and  being  by  that  means  in  fome  meafure  the  caufe 
of  the  infults  offered  to  the  Republic  of  Florence ; 
thefe  confiderations,  added  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
times,  neceffarily  obliged  them  to  deprive  him  of  his 
dominions,  and  to  turn  him  out  of  thofe  places  as 
an  enemy,  which  he  might  ftill  have  enjoyed  if  he 
had  behaved  himfelf  like  a  friend.     That   his  con- 
duct had  been  fuch  as  would  not  allow  them  to  let 
him  continue  any  longer  in  poffeffion  of  a  territory 
that  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  infulting  a  Repub- 
lic upon  any  little  change  of  fortune,  which  indeed 
had  no  occafion  to  ftand  in  fear  of  his  peribn,  though 
his  dominions  were  fo  fituated  that  he  might  open  a 
way  at  any  time  through  them  for  an  enemy  to  annoy 
It.     But  that  if  he  thought  he  could  by  any  means 
.obtain  another  Principality  in  Germany,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  thither,    and  the  Republic  de-, 
fired  he  would  do  it;  where  they  fhould  not  fail  to 
jlhew  him  all  manner  of  refpect,  in  confideration  of 
the  favours  which  he  faid  the  Florentines  had  received 
from  his  Anceftors,"     The  Count  replied  with  great 
indignation,  "  that  he  would  endeavour  to  get  as  far 
as  poffible  from  them  ;"  and  finding  there  was  no 
good  to  be  done  by  intreaties  and  ^applications,  im- 
mediately broke  off  all  further  treaty,  and  giving  up 
t.he  town  and   his  other  poffe/lions,  except   his  per- 
gonal effects,  he  quitted  it  with  his  wife  and  children, 
bitterly  lamenting  his  folly  and  the  lofs  of  a  State 
which  his   family  had  governed  above  four  hundred 
years.     When  the  news  of  this  fuccefs  arrived  at  Flo- 
rence, it  occafioned  very  great  rejoicings  both  amongft 
the  People  and  the  Magiftrates.     And   as  Bernardo 
<de'  Medici  found  that  Piccinino  had  neither  advanced 

*  This  fpeech  is  almoft  wholly  taken  from  that  of  Caracracus  in 
the  12th  book  of  Tacitus's  Annals, 
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towards  Rome  nor  la  Marca,  as  had  been  falfely  re- 
ported, he  marched  back  again  with  his  forces  to 
rejoin  thofe  under  the  command  of  Neri  Capponi ; 
and  both  of  them  returning  together  to  Florence,  it 
was  decreed  that  they  mould  be  received  with  the 
higheft  demonstrations  of  honour  and  refpect  that 
had  ever  been  fhewn  to  any  of  their  victorious  Gene- 
rals :  and  they  accordingly  made  their  entrance  into 
the  City  amidft  the  public  acclamations  of  the  Sig- 
niory,  the  Captains  of  the  Companies,  and  all  their 
fellow- citizens. 


END  OF  THE   FIFTH  BOOK, 
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What  /Vj  cr  ought  to  be,  the  chief  defign  of  thofe  that 
make  war.  The  bounds  they  Jhould  prefcribe  to  them- 
felves*  How  the  ancient  Republics  ufed  to  difpofe  of 
the  booty  taken  from  their  enemies.  The  error  of  mo- 
dern governments  in  that  refpecl.  The  Duke  of  Milan 
propofes  a  peace  to  Count  Sforza.  The  Count's  anfwer 
to  him.  The  ingratitude  of  the  Venetians  to  Oftafio  da 
Polenta.  Micheletto  Attenduli  made  General  of  the 
League.  Sforza  reduced  to  great  difirefs  by  Piccinino. 
The  infolence  of  the  latter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.  The 
Count  marries  the  Duke's  natural  'daughter.  A  peace 
concluded.  Naples  taken  by  Alphonfo  of  Arragon. 
Baldaccio  d'  Anghiari,  General  of  the  Florentine  foot, 
en  able  and  experienced  Commander,  vilely  affaffinated 
by  Bartolomeo  Orlandini,  a  coward  and  ■poltroon.  A 
r\+\  reformation  in  the  government  of  Florence.  Piccinino 
difappointed  of  a  certain  victory  by  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  otherwife  ill  ufed  by  him.,  dies  of  grief.  The  Benti- 
vcgli  and  Cannefchi,  two  powerful  families  in  Bologna. 
The  latter  raife  an  infurreffion  there  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  kill  Annibal  Bentivcglio,  the  head 
ff  that  family ;  but  are  quelled  and  driven  out  of  the 
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City.     Santi,  a  bajiard  Son  of  Hercules   Bentivoglio, 
being  made  Governor  of  Bologna,  and  of   Annibal's 
children,  governs  with  great  ■prudence.     A  new  war  in 
Lombardy.     Count  Sforza  courted  by  all  parties.     The 
death  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  who  is  fucceeded  by  Ni- 
cholas V.     The  Duke  of  Milan  dies.     The  Count  in 
defperate  Circumjtances.     The  Miianefe  make  him  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  their  forces.     The  Venetians  afpire 
to  the  Duchy  of  Milan.     King  Afphonfo   invades   the 
Florentines.     A  mutiny  among  ft  the  forces  of  the  latter 
for  want  of  provi/ions.     King  Alphonfo  retreats  out  of 
Tufcany,  after  he  had  loft  many  of  his  men.     A  battle 
betwixt  the  Count  and  the  Venetians  at  Caravaggio,  in 
which  the  latter  are  totally  defeated.     The  generofity  of 
the  Count  to  a  Venetian   Proveditore,  whom  he  had 
taken  prifoner.     A  peace  concluded  betwixt  him  and  the 
Venetians.     He  defer ts  the  Miianefe.     The   Speech  of 
their  Ambaffador  to  him.     His  anfwer.     He  laysfiege 
to  Milan,  makes  a  truce,  and  draws  off  his  army ;  but 
returns  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  and  reduces  the 
City  to  great  diftrefs.     Cofimo  de'  Medici  befriends  him  fctftiH-P 
in  his  undertaking.     The  Venetians  affifh  the  Miianefe. 
Count  Sforza  enters  Milan,  and  is  made  Duke  thereof ± 
by  the  general  confent  of  the  Citizens.     He  engages  in 
a  confederacy  with  the  Florentines  j  and  the  King  of 
Naples  with  the  Venetians.     The  latter  fend  Ambaf- 
fadors  to  Florence.     The  anfwer  of  the  Florentines  to 
them,  delivered  by  Cofimo  de*  Medici.     The  Florentines  f^o^U^C 
prepare  for  war.     Frederic  III.  Emperor  of  Germany, 
comes  to  Florence,  and  proceeds  to  Rome,  where  he  is 
crowned.     Tufcany  invaded  by  King  Alphonfo }s  forces. 
Stephen  Porcari,  a  Roman  Citizen,  confpires  to  deliver 
his  Country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and  the  Pre- 
lates :  but  fails  in  the  attempt,  and  is  put  to  death. 
The  Vale  of  Bagno,  by  the  perfidy  of  Gambaccrta,  is 
upon  the  point  of  being  delivered  up  to  King  Alphonfo? 
but  prevented  by  the  bravery   of  Antonio  Gualdani. 
The  Florentines  take  poffeffion  of  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
Bailiwick.     The  fate  of  Gambaeoria.     The  Florentines 
Duke  of  Milan^  invite  Rcgnier  of  Ayou,  into 
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Italy.  He  comes  with  fupplies,  but  foon  leaves  them 
and  returns  to  France  -,  from  whence  he  fends  his  fon, 
John  of  Anjou,  to  Florence.  Peace  betwixt  the  Duke 
and  the  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  other  States.  Al- 
phonfo accedes  to  it.  New  troubles  raifed  by  Giacopo 
Piccinino,  privately  encouraged  by  Alphonfo.  Pop6 
Calixtus  III.  endeavours  to  raife  a  Crufade  againfl  the 
Turks.  A  prodigious  tempefl  in  Tujcany.  Tie  Ge- 
noefe  invaded  by  Alphonfo ,  They  put  themf elves  under 
the  protection  ef  John  of  Anjou.  King  Alphonfo  dies 
and  is  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Ferdinand.  Calixtus  dies, 
and  Pius  II.  is  chofen  Pope  in  his  room.  The  Genoefe 
revolt  from  the  French.  The  Kingdom  of  Naples  in- 
vaded by  John  of  Anjou,  who  routs  Ferdinand :  but 
the  latter  being  reinforced  by  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  takes  the  jield  again,  and  drives  his  competitor 
cut  'of  the  Kingdom. 

IT  always  has  been,  and  indeed  ought  to  be,  the 
main  end  and  defign  of  thofe  that  wage  war,  to 
enrich  themfelves  and  impoverish  their  enemies :  nor 
is  there  any  other  reafonable  motive  to  contend  for 
victory  and  conqueft,  but  the  aggrandizement  of  one 
nation,  and  the  depreflion  of  another.  From  hence 
it  neceffarily  follows,  that  whenever  any  State  is  im- 
poverished by  its  victories,  or  debilitated  by  its  con- 
quefts,  it  has  either  proceeded  too  far,  or  fallen  fhort 
of  thofe  purpofes  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken. 
A  Kingdom,  or  Commonwealth,  may  properly  be 
faid  to  be  enriched  by  victory,  when  it  extirpates  its 
enemies,  and  becomes  mafler  of  their  pofTeffions  and 
revenues.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  weakened  by 
their  victories,  when  they  cannot  utterly  extinguifh 
the  enemy  (though  perhaps  they  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  have  fubdued  him)  and  his  poffeflions  fall  into 
the  hands,  not  of  the  State  itfelf,  but  its  foldiery. 
Such  a  Government  farters  much  more  from  a  vic- 
tory than  a  defeat :  for  in  one  cafe,  it  is  only  expofed 
to  the  outrage  of  an  enemy,  but  in  the  other,  it  is  in- 
jured and  oppreffed  by  its  own  friends  5  which  feem- 
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ing  more  unnatural,   is  likewife  the   more  infupport- 
able,  efpecially  when  it  is  thereby  neceffitated    to  lay 
frefh  taxes,  and  other  heavy  burdens  upon  its  fubjects. 
And  if  the  Governors  have  any   humanity  in    them, 
they  cannot,  Purely,  miuh   rejoice  at  a  victory  which 
fills  a)!  the  reft  of  the  community  with  murmurs  and 
dejection.     The  belt  governed  Republics  that  we  read 
of  in  ancient  hiftory,  after  they  had  obtained  a  vic- 
tory, always  iifed   to   throw  the  fpoil  they  had  taken 
from  the  enemy  into  the  common  Treafury,  to  diftri- 
bute   largeffes   amongft   the    people,    to   remit  their* 
taxes,  and  entertain  them  with  magnificent  fpectacles. 
But  the  victories  gained  by  thofe  States,  of  whom  we 
are  now  writing,  not  only  exhaufted  their  public  trea- 
fure,  but  drained  the  purfe  of  every  private  man,  and 
after  all,  did  not  effectually  fecure  them  againfl:  any 
further  attempts  from  their  enemies.     All  which  was 
owing  to  the  abfurd  and  ridiculous  manner  in  which 
they   carried  on  their  wars :  for  after  a  battle,  the 
conquerors  generally  contented  themfelves  with  ftrip- 
ing  the  enemy,  and  feldom  put  any  of  them  to  death* 
or  lb  much  as  made  them  prifoners  :  fo  that  the  van* 
quifhed  always  renewed  the  war,  as  foon  as  ever  they 
were  provided  again   with    horfes  and   arms   by  thofe 
that  had   taken   them   into  their  pay.     And   as  the 
booty  and  ranfom-money  were  claimed   by   the  fol- 
diery,  the  State,  receiving  no  advantage  from  thence, 
was  forced  to  tear  the  fupplies  it  (tood  in  need  of,  out 
of  the   bowels   of   its  own   fubjects  *,  who   had   the 
mortification  of  feeing   that   initead   of  reaping   any 
fort  of  benefit  from  a  victory,  it  only  ferved  to  make 
their  Governors  proceed   with  lefs  regard  and  com- 
panion in  laying  new  burdens  upon  them. 

Thefe  foldiers  conducting  the  war  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, reduced  both  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered, 
to  the  neceffity  of  railing  continual  fupplies  at  home, 
if  they  intended  to  maintain  any  authority  or  com- 

*  Does  not  this  feem  to  be  our  own  cafe>  with  regard:  to  the  cap- 
tures made  by  our  Ships  of  war  i 
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mand  over  their  forces  •,  as  one  fide  expected  to  be 
new  clothed  and  accoutred,  and  the  other  to  be  re- 
warded for  their  fcrvices  :  and  fince  thofe  that  had 
been  defeated  could  not  take  the  field  again  till  they 
were  remounted,  and  thofe  that  beat  them  would 
fight  no  more  till  they  had  been  rewarded,  it  gene- 
rally happened,  that  the  former  did  not  fnftain  much 
lois,  nor  the  latter  gain  any  considerable  advantage 
by  their  victory  ;  for  the  conquered  had,  for  the  moft 
part,  put  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  make  head 
afrem  againft  the  conqueror,  before  he  was  in  rea- 
tlinefs  to  purfue  his  blow.  From  this  perverfe  and 
diforderly  behaviour  in  the  foldiery,  it  happened  that 
Piccinino  had  remounted  his  troops  before  the  news 
of  his  defeat  had  reached  many  parts  of  Italy,  and 
renewed  the  war  with  greater  vigour  than  ever  he 
had  done  before.  To  the  fame  caufe  it  was  owing 
that  he  was  able  to  furprize  Verona:  that  after  his 
forces  had  been  difperfed  when  Sforza  retook  that 
town,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  invade  Tufcany  with, 
a  powerful  army  :  and  that  after  his  misfortune  at 
Anghiari,  he  was  grown  llronger,  even  before  he  got 
into  Romagna,  than  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action  that  happened  there  :  fo  that  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan now  began  to  conceive  fome  hopes  of  being  able 
to  defend  Lombardy,  which  he  had  in  a  manner 
given  up  for  loft,  during  the  abfence  of  that  Ge- 
neral. For  whilft  Piccinino  was  making  fuch  ha- 
■vock  as  he  had  done  in  Tufcany,  his  matter  was  in 
danger  of  being  ftripp'd  of  his  own  dominions ;  and 
being  apprehenfive  that  he  fhould  be  totally  ruined 
before  the  other  could  come  to  his  relief,  though  he 
had  fent  to  recall  him,  he  refolved  to  try  if  he  could 
not  in  fome  meafure  check  Count  Sforza's  career, 
and  divert  the  fury  of  a  dorm  by  artifice  and  ad- 
drefs,  which  he  was  not  in  a  capacity  to  refill.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  had  recourfe  to  fuch  expedients  as 
he  had  often  availed  himfelf  of  before  in  the  like 
conjunctures,  and  difpatched  Niccolo  da  Efti,  Prince 
of  Ferrara,  to  Pefchiera,  where  Sforza  then  lay,  who 
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earneftly  exhorted  him  to  peace,  and  reprefented  to 
him  hovv  prejudicial  a  continuation  of  the  war  was 
likely  to  prove  to  himfelf;  fince  if  the  Duke  was  re- 
duced to  Inch  circurnftances  that  he  could  not  flip- 
port  his  preient  power  and  reputation,  the  Count' 
mult  be  the  firft  man  that  would  fuffer  by  it,  as  nei- 
ther the  Venetians  nor  Florentines  would  have  any 
further  occafion  for  his  fervice,  nor  of  cburfe  any 
longer  the  fame  efleem  for  his  perfon.  And  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  Duke's  fincerity  in  defirirtg  a  peace, 
he  folemnly  affured  him  in  his  name,  that  as  foon  as 
one  was  concluded,  the  marriage  mould  be  imme- 
diately confummated  with  his  daughter,  whom  he 
would  fend  to  Ferrara  for  that  purpoie,  and  there 
in  perfon  deliver  her  into  his  own  hands.  To  this 
the  Count  made  anfwer,  "  that  if  the  Duke  was 
really  defirous  of  a  peace,  he  might  eafrly  obtain 
one,  as  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  were  rto  lefs 
inclinable  to  it :  but  that  for  his  own  part,  he  could 
put,  very  little  confidence  in  him,  fince  he  well  knew 
he  would  never  make  any  peace,  except  he  was  com- 
pelled to  it  by  downright  neceflity  ;  and  that,  as 
loon  as  the  danger  was  over,  he  would  inftantiy  re- 
new the  war  :  that  he  could  not  give  much  more  cre- 
dit to  what  .he  promifed  concerning  the  marriage,  as 
he  had  been  fo  often  deceived  by  him  before  ;  but 
if  other  things  could  be  amicably  adjutfed,  he  would 
proceed  in  that  matter  as  he  mould  be  advifed  by 
his  friends." 

The  Venetians,  naturally  apt  to  fufpecV  their  Ge- 
nerals, even  when  they  have  no  reafon,  had  fufficient 
caufe  to  look  with  great  jealoufy  upon  thefe  nego-s 
tiations,  as  indeed  they  did  :  and  the  Count  being 
aware  of  it,  endeavoured  in  fome  meafure  to  re- 
cover their  confidence  by  a  vigorous  profecution,  of 
the  war.  But  the  ufual  alacrity  of  the  one  was  at 
lad  fo  abated  by  his  ambitious  views ;  and  the  minds 
of  the  other  lb  enflamed  with  fufpicion,  that  no'other 
eaterprife  worth  notice  was  undertaken  during  the 
reft  of  that  Summer  :  fo  that  when  Piccinino  returned 
B  b  2  into 
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into  Lombardy,  the  Winter  being  come  on,  the  re- 
spective armies  went  into  quarters,  the  Count  re- 
tiring to  Verona,  the  Duke's  forces  to  Cremona,  the 
Florentines  into  Tufcany,  and  thofe  of  the  Pope  into 
Romagna.  The  laft,  afcer  the  battle  of  Anghiari, 
made  an  aflault  upon  Furli  and  Bologna,  in  hopes 
of  wrefting  them  out  of  the  hands  of  Francifco  Pic- 
cinino,  who  held  them  in  his  father's  name  :  but 
they  were  fo  well  defended  by  Francifco,  that  the 
attempt  did  not  fucceed.  Their  march  into  thofe 
parts,  however,  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  people 
of  Ravenna,  that,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  they  (with  the  confent  of  Oftafio  da  Po- 
lenta their  Lord)  put  themfelves  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Venetians  •,  who,  as  a  recompence  for  that  fa- 
vour, and  to  prevent  Oftafio  from  ever  recovering 
by  force  what  he  had  fo  fimply  given  away,  fent  him 
and  his  only  Son  to  fpend  the  reft  of  their  days  in 
Candia.  Thefe  different  enterprizes  had  fo  drained 
the  Pope  of  money,  that  notwithstanding  the  Vic- 
tory gained  at  Anghiari,  his  Holinefs  was  obliged  to 
fell  the  Caftle  of  Borgo  di  San  Sepulchro  to  the  Flo- 
rentines for  the  fum  of  twenty-five  thoufand  ducats. 

Things  being  in  this  fituation,  and  both  fides 
thinking  themfelves  fafe  from  any  attack  during  the 
winter,  all  further  thoughts  of  peace  were  laid  afide, 
efpecially  by  the  Duke  ^  who  now  looking  upon  him- 
ielf  as  fufficiently  fecured,  in  the  firft  place  by  the 
fealbn  of  the  year,  and  in  the  next  by  the  arrival  of 
piccininor  had  broke  off  his  treaty  with  the  Count, 
and  applied  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  furnifh 
bis  General  with  Cavalry  and  all  other  provifions  that 
were  neceflary  to  continue  the  war.  The  Count,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  intelligence  of  thefe  prepa- 
rations, immediately  repaired  to  Venice  to  concert 
roeafures  with  the  Senate  there,  for  opening  the  next 
campaign.  As  foon  as  Piecinino  was  in  readinefs 
to  take  the  field,  and  perceived  the  enemy  was  yet 
in  no  capacity  to  oppofe  him,  he  did  not  wait  for 
the  approach  of  the  Spring,  but  palled  the  Adda  in 
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the  depth  of  Winter,  entered  the  territories  of  Bref- 
cia,  and  making  himfelf  matter  of  all  that  Country, 
except  Adula  and  Acri,  furprized  above  two  thou- 
fand  of  Sforza's  Cavalry,  who,  not  expecting  any 
fuch  vifit,  were  all  taken  prifoners  and  ftripped.  But 
what  mod  chagrined  the  Count  and  alarmed  the  Ve- 
netians, was  the  defection  of  Ciarpellone,  one  of  his 
principal  Officers,  who  had  mutinied  and  quitted  their 
fervice.  Upon  the  news  of  which,  he  ported  away  • 
from  Venice  to  Brefcia,  and  finding  at  his  arrival 
there,  that  Piccinino,  after  he  had  committed  the 
above  mentioned  hoftilities,  was  returned  to  his  for- 
mer quarters  and  lay  quiet  there,  he  did  not  care  to 
provoke  him  to  ftir  out  of  them  again  at  that  time  ; 
but  thought  it  more  prudent  to  make  ufe  of  the  op- 
portunity which  the  enemy  gave  him,  to  put  his  forces 
in  good  order,  that  fo  he  might  be  able  to  take  any 
advantage  that  offered  and  wipe  off  his  late  difgrace 
at  a  proper  feafon.  He  therefore  prevailed  upon  the 
Venetians  to  recall  the  forces  they  had  in  the  fervice 
of  the  Florentines,  and  perfuaded  them  to  take  Mi- 
cheletto  Attenduli  into  their  pay,  in  the  room  of  Gat- 
tamelata  who  was  now  dead. 

At  the  return  of  the  fpring,  Piccinino  appearing 
firft  in  the  field,  laid  fiege  to  Cignano,  a  Caftle  about 
twelve  miles  from  Brefcia  ;  to  the  relief  of  which 
the  Count  likewife  marched  out  with  his  forces  -,  and 
the  war  was  once  more  begun  and  conducted  in  the 
ufual  manner  betwixt  thofe  two  Generals.  The 
Count  on  one  fide,  being  apprehenfive  that  Bergamo 
would  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand,  fat  down  before 
Martinengho,  a  Caftle  fo  fituated,  that  whoever  was 
mafter  of  it  might  eafily  throw  fuccours  into  Bergamo, 
which  City  was  very  much  ftraitened  by  Piccinino.  • 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  being  fenfible  that  he  could 
not  be  annoyed  from  any  other  quarrer,  had  taken 
care  to  furnifh  it  with  all  manner  of  provifions  for 
its  defence  •,  fo  that  the  Count  was  forced  to  bring  his 
whole  army  before  it.  Piccinino  therefore  polled 
himfelf  with  all  his  forces  likewife  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
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that,  he  entirely  cut  off  all  fupplies  from  Sforza's 
camp,  and  fortified  his  own  fo  ftrongly  with  ditches 
and  breaft-works,,  that  the  Count  could,  not  attack 
him  without  manifeft  difadvantage :  fo  that  the  be- 
fiegers  were  in  much  greater  danger  than  thoie  that 
were  befieged.  In  thefe  circumftances,  as  the  Count 
could  neither  continue  the  fiege  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  nor  raife  it  for  fear  of  Piccinino  falling  upon 
him,  every  body  concluded  the  Duke  muft  certainly 
gain  a  complete  Vi&ory,  and  that  Sforza  and  the 
Venetians  would  be  utterly  undone.  But  by  the  ca- 
price of  Fortune,  who  takes  delight  in  fhewing  her 
power  to  exalt  her  minions,  and  ruin  fuch  as  are  not 
in  her  good  graces,  things  took  a  very  different  rum  : 
for  I'K'.:in:no  grew  fo  intolerably  iniblent  and  am- 
biiuMis,  in  full  confidence.of  Victory,  that  forgetting 
hirjafe)!  and  laying  afide  all  due  relpecl:  to  his  Prince, 
he  lent  him  word.,  "  that  as  he  had  fought  his  battles 
fo  many  years  without  being  requited  with  fo  much 
ground  as  would  bury  him  when  he  died,  he  defired 
to  know  what  reward  he  might  expect  for  his  fer- 
vices :  for  fince  ir.  was  now  in  his  power  to  make  him 
abfolute  ]  ,ord  of  Lombardy  and  deliver  up  all  his 
enemies  'nxo  his  hands  he  thought  a  certain  Victory 
dderved  a  certain  recompense  5  and  therefore  de- 
manded that  the  city  of  Placentia  mould  be  affigned 
to  burn,,  whither  he  might  retire  to  enjoy  a  little  re- 
pole  at  laft,  after  fo  long  a  courfe  of  labour  and 
fatigue."  '  Nay  he  proceeded  fo  far  in  the  end  as  to 
threaten  the  Duke  that  he  would  abandon  the  en- 
terprize  if  his  demands  were  not  complied  with. 

But  the  D-uke  was  exalperated  at  this  audacious 
behaviour  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  chofe  rather  to 
give  up  fo  great  an  advantage,  than  meanly  to  fub- 
mit  to  his  infolence  ;  fo  that  what  neither  the  me- 
naces of  his  enemies,  nor  the  many  imminent  dangers 
he  had  been  in,  could  ever  move  him  to  confent  to, 
he  was  at  laft  induced  to  comply  with  by  the  arro- 
gance of  his  friends  ;  and  immediately  refolved  to 
come   to  an  accommodation  with  the  Count.     For 
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which  purpofe  he  fent  Antonio  Guido  Buona  da  Tor- 
tona  to  him,  with  an  offer  of  his  daughter,  and  fuch 
overtures  for  a  peace,  as  were  eagerly  accepted  both 
by  him  and  the  reit  of  the  confederates. 

As  foon  as  the  articles  were  privately  figned,  by 
all  parties,  the  Duke  lent  orders  to  Piccinino  to  make 
a  truce  with  the  Count  for  one  year,  pretending, 
"  that  he  was  fo  tired  of  the  expences  of  war,  that  he 
could  not  help  preferring  a  certain  peace,  to  a  vic- 
tory that  was  ftill  doubtful."  Piccinino  was  thunder- 
struck at  this  refolution9  not  being  able  to  compre- 
hend what  motives  could  induce  the  Duke  to  let  fo 
glorious  a  victory  flip  out  of  his  hands  ;  little  ima- 
gining that  the  reafon  of  Suffering  *  his  enemies  to 
efcape,  was  only  to.  avoid  recompenfing  his  friends. 
He  oppofed  it,  however,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power, 
and  behaved  in  fo  refractory  a  manner,  that  in  order 
to  force  him  to  a  compliance;,  the  Duke  threatened 
to  give  him  up,  to  be  treated  by  the  foldiers  of  both 
armies,  as  they  pleafed,  if  he  did  not  inftantly  obey 
his  orders.  Upon  which  he  was  obliged  to  Submit, 
but  with  the  fame  reluctance  that  a  man  may  be  fnp- 
pofed  to  do,  who  is  compelled  to  leave  his  friends 
and  country  •  lamenting  his  evil  deftiny,  and  com- 
plaining with  much  bitternefs  both  of  fortune  and. 
the  Duke,  who  had  confpired  together  to  fnatch  the 
victcy  out  of  his  hands.  After  the  truce  was  con- 
cluded, the  nuptials  were  celebrated  betwixt  Madam 
Bianca  and  the  Count,  who  received  the  City  of  Cre- 
mona with  her  in  dower:  and  in  November  1441.  a 
peace  was  agreed  upon;  at  the  Signing  of  which, 
Francifco  Barbadico  and  Paolo  Trono  affifted  as  Ple- 
nipotentiaries for  the  Venetians,  and  Agnolo  Acci- 
aiuoli  for  the  Florentines.  By  this  treaty,  the  for- 
treffes  of  Pefchiera,  Afola,  and  Leonato,  in  the 
MarquiSate  of  Mantua,  were  ceded  to  the  Venetians. 

Though  the  war  in  Lombardy  was  now  at  end,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  ftill  far  from  being  in  peace  : 
and  as  no  means  could  be  found  of  quieting  the  dif- 
traflions  there,  they  proved   at  laft  the  occaflon  of 
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raifing  fiefh  combuftions  in  Lombardy.  For  during 
the  laft,  King  Regnier  had  been  ftripped  of  every 
town  that  he  had  got  pofiefiion  of  in  that  Kingdom, 
except  the  city  of  Naples  itfelf,  by  Alphonfo  of  Ar- 
ragon  ;  who  now  thinking  himfelf  fore  of  the  whole, 
determined,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  laid  fiege  to 
that  City,  to  feize  upon  Benevento*,  and  fome  other 
towns  belonging  to  Count  Sforza,  in  the  adjacent 
territory,  which  he  thought  ,might  eafily  be  eftecled, 
whilft  the  Count  himfelf  was  lb  fully  employed  in 
Lombardy.  And  he  actually  fucceeded  in  his  defign, 
making  himfelf  Matter  of  all  thofe  places  with  little 
or  no  difficulty.  But,  upon  the  news  of  a  peace  be- 
ing concluded  in  Lombardy,  Alphonfo  grew  appre- 
henfive,  that  the  Count  would  foon  march  to  join 
Kegnier,  in  order  to  recover  his  own  poiTefiions  •,  and 
Kegnier  not  being  without  fome  expc6tations  of  the 
fame  kind,  fent  to  entreat  the  Count  to  come  to  the 
affiftance  of  a  friend,  efpecially  as  he  mighr,  at  the 
fame  time,  revenge  himfelf  upon  an  enemy.  Al- 
phonfo, on  the  other  hand,  earneftly  follicited  Duke 
Philip,  that  out  of  regard  to  the  friend  (hip  which  had 
fo  long  fubfifted  betwixt  them,  he  would  cut  out  fome 
work  of  greater  confequence  to  the  Count,  in  order  to 
divert  him  from  this  defign.  With  this  the  Duke  rea^ 
dily  complied,  not  confidering,  that  it  would  be  a  di- 
rect violation  of  the  treaty  he  had  fo  lately  concluded, 
He,  therefore,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  fuggefled  to  Pope 
Eugenius,  that  he  now  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  re- 
covering the  territories  which  Sforza  had  taken  from 
the  Church  ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  recommended 
Piccinino  to  him  (who  after  the  conclufion  of  a  peace, 
had  retired  with  his  forces  into  Romagna)  and  faid, 
he  would  pay  him  out  of  his  own   purfe,  as  long  as 

*  Benevento,  is  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Solato  and 
Colore,  which  here  form  the  Volturno,  130  miles  fouth  ealt  of  Rome, 
and  54  north  eaft  of  Naples.  It  is  an  Archbiihoprick,  fubjecr  to  the 
Pope,  who  is  fovereign  of  this  City.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  de- 
nioliihed  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  year  .1688,  and  the  Arch bi (hop  of 
it  dug  out  of  the  ruins;  who,  being  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
Papal  Chair,  by  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII  rebuilt  this  City. 
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the  war  continued.  Eugenius,  out  of  the  ancient  ha- 
tred which  he  bore  to  the  Count,  and  the  defire  he 
had  of  recovering  the  pofleffions  he  ufurped  from 
him,  liftened  with  great  eagernefs  to  this  propoial, 
and  though  he  had  formerly  been  duped  by  Picci- 
nino,  in  the  very  fame  manner,  he  thought,  now  the 
Duke  of  Milan  was  on  his  fide,  he  had  no  occafion 
to  miftruft  him  •,  and  therefore  immediately  joining 
his  forces  with  thofe  of  Piccinino,  he  made  an  incur- 
fion  into  la  Marca  d'  Ancona.  The  Count,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  not  a  little  furprifed  at  fo  fudden 
an  invafion,  having  affembled  what  troops  he  could 
raife,  marched  out  to  face  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  Alphonfo  had  taken  Naples  •,  fo 
that  all  the  kingdom  was  now  in  his  pofieffion,  except 
Caftel  Nuovo,  in  which  Regnier  had  lefc  a  ftrong  gar- 
rifon,  and  was  gone  himfelf  to  Florence,  where  he 
was  received  with  much  honour  :  but  after  he  had 
{laid  a  few  days  there,  and  found  he  could  no  longer 
continue  the  war,  he  went  to  Marfeilles.  During  this 
fhort  interval,  Caftel  Nuovo  had  likewife  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Alphonfo  •,  and  Count  Sforza  perceiving 
he  was  not  able  to  cope  with  Piccinino  and  the  Pope 
in  la  Marca,  had  recourfe  to  the  Venetians  and  Flo- 
rentines for  fupplies  both  of  men  and  money  ;  re- 
prefenting  to  them,  that  if  they  did  not  take  proper 
rneafures  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  Pope  and  King 
Alphonfo,  whilft  he  was  in  a  capacity  to  affift  them, 
it  would  foon  behove  them  to  look  to  themfelves,  as 
they  would  afterwards  certainly  join  with  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  and  divide  Italy  amongft  them.  To  thefe  fol- 
licitations  the  Florentines  and  Venetians  were  for 
fome  time  in  doubt  what  anfwer  to  return,  as  they  did 
not  care  to  break  with  the  Pope  and  Alphonfo,  and 
their  attention  was  likewife  at  that  time  wholly  turned 
upon  affairs  at  Bologna  *. 

*  Bologna,  or  Bononia,  lies  about  50  miles  north  of  Florence, 
and  200  miles  north-weft  of  Rome,  on  ieveral  little  rivulets,  and  a 
jiavigable  canal,  in  one  of  the  moll  fruitful  plains  of  Italy,  and  is 
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Annibal  Bentivoglio  had  lately  driven  Francifco 
Piccinino  out  of  that  city,  and  to  defend  himielf 
againft  the  Duke  of  Milan,  (who  fupported  Francifco) 
demanded  the  aid  of  the  Venetians  and  Florentines, 
who  readily  granted  it :  fo  that  whilft  their  forces 
were  employed  in  that  fervice,  they  were  doubtful 
whether  they  fhould  be  able  to  affift  Sforza.  But  af- 
terwards, when  Annibal  had  entirely  got  the  better 
of  his  adverfary,  and  that  affair  was  over,  the  Floren- 
tines determined  to  fend  him  relief.  However,  in 
order  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  the  Duke,  they,  in 
the  firft  place,  renewed  the  League  with  him,  to 
whch  the  Duke  himfelf  was  not  averfe  :  for  though 
he  had  in  fome  meafure  contributed  to  bring  that  war 
upon  the  Count  at  a  time  when  Regnier  had  got 
footing  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples-,  yet,  when  he 
faw  him  vanquished  and  utterly  driven  out  of  it,  he 
did  not  care  to  have  the  Count  alfo  deprived  of  his 
dominions,  ^and  therefore  not  only  gave  his  confent 
that-others  fhould  fend  him  fuccours,  but  wrote  him- 
felf to  defire  Alphonfo  would  return  with  his  forces 
to  Naples  and  give  the  Count  no  further  disturbance; 
which  he  feemed  very  unwilling  to  comply  with  :  but 
confidering  his  obligations  to  the  Duke,  he  at  laft  ac- 
quiefced,  and  withdrew  with  his  troops  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  Trenta. 

Whilft  things  were  thus  circumftanced  in  Romagna, 
the  Florentines  had  fome  difturbances  at  home.  A- 
m  on  gift  thofe  that  had  the  chief  authority  in  the  Go- 
vernment there,  Neri  the  Son  of  Gino  Capponi  was 
'<vh4  one  of  whofe  reputation  Cofimo  de'  Medici  was  more 
jealous  than  of  that  of  any  other  perfon ;  as  he  had 
not  only  very  great  credit  in   the   City,  but  was  ex- 

therefore  called  Bclogna  ihe-Fat.  This  Citv  is  about  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, remarkable  for  its  magnificent  Churches  and  Mo- 
naileries,  and  the  riches  and  fine  paintings  in  them.  The  inhabitants 
are  computed  to  amount  to  about  70,000.  It  is  the  See  of  an  Arch- 
bifhop,  and  one  of  the  moil  conftderabie  Univerfities  in  Europe,  fub- 
jecl  to  the  Pope.,  and  governed  by  his  Legate.  There  is  an  Academy 
of  Literati  here,  who  itile  themfelves  Gli  Olirfi,  from  their  retirement 
and  tranquillity. 

ceedingly 
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ceedingly  beloved  by  the  foldiery,  whofe  affections  he 
had  gained  by  his  bravery,  humanity,  and  good  con- 
duct when  he  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Repub- 
lic, as  he  had  done  upon  feveral  occafions.  Befides 
which,  the  remembrance  of  the  victories  that  had 
been  gained  by  him  and  his  father  (one  of  whom  had 
taken  Pifa,  and  the  other  defeated  Niccolo  Piccinino 
at  the  Battle  of  Anghiari)  made  him  refpected  by 
many.,  and  feared  by  others  who  did  not  defire  any 
more  affociates  in  the  Government.  But  of  all  their 
Generals  Baldaccio  de  Anghiari  was  certainly  the 
eminent ;  nor  was  there  any  man  in  Italy  at  that 
cftne  who  furpaffed'him  either  in  courage,  or  military 
fkill,  or  bodily  accompliihments  :  and  having  always 
commanded  the  Infantry,  they  had  fuch  an  opinion 
of  him,  that  it  was  generally  believed  he  could  influ- 
ence them  to  execute  any  purpofe,  and  that  they 
would  follow  him  in  any  undertaking  whatfoever. 
This  Baldaccio  was  very  intimate  with  Neri,  for 
whom  he  had  the  higheft  eiieem  on  account  of  his 
valour  and  other  good  qualities,  of  which  he  had 
long  been  a  witnefs :  but  it  was  a  connexion  that  ex- 
cited infinite  jealoufy  amongft  the  reft  of  the  princi- 
pal Citizens,  who  thinking  it  dangerous  to  let  him 
enjoy  his  liberty,  and  (till  more  fo  to  imprifon  him, 
refolved  to  have  him  difpatched  ;  in  which,  fortune 
feemed  to  fecond  their  defign.  Bartolomeo  Orlan- 
dini  was  then  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice ;  who  having 
been  lent  to  defend  the"  pafs  of  Marradi,  when  Nic- 
colo Piccinino  invaded  Tufcany,  had  fhamefully  de- 
ferted  it,  (as  we  have  before  related)  and  abandoned 
all  that  country  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  fituation,  was  of  itfelf  almoft 
inacceffible.  So  flagrant  a  piece  of  cowardice,  pro- 
voked Baldaccio  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  not 
help  expreffing  his  contempt  of  him,  both  in  public 
converfation,  and  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his 
friends,  in  terms  that  not  only  excited  Orlandini's  re- 
fenrment,  but  made  him  thirft  for  revenge,  and  flat- 
ter :himfelf  that  he  Ihould  extinguifh  the  infamy  of 

the 
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the  fa&,  by  the  death  of  his  accufer.  •  To  this  relb- 
lution*  fome  other  Citizens  were  privy,  who  encour- 
aged him  in  it,  and  faid  by  fo  doing  he  would  fuffi- 
ciently  revenge  the  injuries  which  he  had  fuffered 
himfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  deliver  the  government 
from  the  fear  of  a  man  whom  it  was  dangerous  to 
employ,  and  might  be  their  ruin  to  difmifs.  Orlan- 
dini  therefore,  being  confirmed  in  his  purpofe  to  af- 
faffinate  him,  (hut  up  feveral  armed  men  in  his  apart- 
ment •,  and  the  next  day  when  Baldaccio  came  to  at- 
tend at  the  Palace  fas  he  did  mod  days)  to  confer 
with  the  Magiftracy  concerning  the  pay  of  his  fol- 
diers,  he  was  ordered  to  wait  upon  the  Gonfalonier 
immediately  •,  which  he  did,  without  fufpedting  any 
danger.  As  foon  as  they  met  and  had  taken  a  turn 
or  two  in  the  gallery  which  is  before  the  chambers  of 
the  Signiory,  they  began  to  talk  about  their  affairs, 
and  at  laft  coming  near  the  door  of  the  apartment 
where  the  armed  men  were  concealed,  the  Gonfalo- 
nier gave  them  a  fignal :  upon  which,  they  inftantly 
rufiied  out,  and  as  Baldaccio  had  neither  arms  nor 
attendants,  they  foon  difpatched  him,  and  threw  him 
out  of  the  Palace  window  that  looks  towards  the  Do- 
gana,  or  Cuflom-houfe,  from  whence  he  was  carried 
into  the  Piazza,  and  after  they  had  cut  off  his  head, 
his  body  was  expofed  there  all  that  day  as  a  fpechcle 
to  the  People.  He  left  only  one  Son,  who  was  but 
a  boy,  and  did  not  long  furvive  his  father.  His  Wi- 
dow Annalena,  being  thus  deprived  both  of  her  Huf- 
band  and  Child,  refolved  to  have  no  further  com- 
merce with  the  World,  and  having  converted  her 
houfe  into  a  fort  of  Convent,  fhe  {hut  herfelf  up  in  it 
with  feveral  other  Ladies  of  Noble  families,  and  there 
fpent  the  reft  of  her  days,  in  adls  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion, immortalizing  her  memory  by  endowing  and 
calling  the  Convent  after  her  own  name. 

*  This  vague  and  indifcriminate  manner  of  fpeaking,  feems  rather 
a  ftroke  of  partiality  in  the  author  j  as  it  is  well  known,  that  thefe 
other  Citizens  were  the  Medici,  on  whofe  family  Machiavel  was  de- 
pendent when  he  wrote  this  hiftory.  Compare  this  with  what  he  fays 
of  his  impartiality  in  the  Dedication  to  Clement  VIL 

This 
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This  tragical  event  gave  a  confiderable  check  to 
Capponi's  intereft,  and  diminished  the  number  of  his 
partifans.  The  governors  however  did  not  (top  here  : 
for  as  they  had  now  been  ten  years  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  the  authority  of  the  Balia  was  expired,  many 
began  both  to  talk  and  act  with  much  greater  freedom 
than  they  thought  was  confident  with  the  fecurity  of 
the  State.  In  order  therefore  to  eftablifh  themfelves 
in  their  power,  they  judged  it  necelTary  to  revive  that 
Court ;  by  which  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
Itrengthening  the  hands  of  their  friends,  and  more 
effectually  depreffing  their  enemies.  With  this  view, 
the  Councils  instituted  a  new  Balia  in  the  year  1444,  f£i4-/t. 
which  confirmed  the  prefent  Magiftrates  in  their  ref- 
pective  departments,  veiled  the  privilege  of  chufing 
the  Signiory  in  a  few  hands,  and  new-modelled  the 
Chancery  of  Reformation^  depofing  the  Prefident  Philip 
Peruzzi,  and  letting  another  perfon  at  the  head  of  it, 
who  they  were  well  allured  would  conform  himfelf  to 
their  iniiructions.  They  likewife  prolonged  the  ba- 
nifhment  of  fuch  as  they  had  before  fent  into  exile, 
imprifoned  Giovanni  the  Son  of  Simone  Vefpucci, 
and  deprived  all  thofe  of  their  honours  and  employ- 
ments, that  adhered  to  their  enemies  •,  arnongft  whom, 
were  the  Sons  of  Pietro  Baroncelli,  the  whole  family 
of  the  Seragli,  Bartolomeo  Fortini,  Francifco  Caftel- 
lani,  and  many  others.  By  fuch  means  they  at  the 
fame  time  regained  their  former  authority  and  repu- 
tation, and  quafhed  all  oppofition  :  and  having  thus 
got  entire  pofTeflion  of  the  Government  at  home,  they 
now  began  to  turn  themfelves  with  more  attention  to 
foreign  affairs. 

Niccolo  Piccinino,  as  we  have  already  faid,  was 
abandoned  by  King  Alphonfo,  and  Count  Sforza 
grown  fo  powerful  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Florentines 
that  he  attacked  him  near  Fermo,  and  gave  him  fo 
total  an  overthrow,  that  he  efcaped  with  but  very 
few  of  his  men  to  Montecechio ;  where  however  he 
fortified  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  being  fooa 
rejoined  by  almoft  all  his  forces,  he  was,  able  to  de- 
fend 
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fend  himfelf  againft  the   Count  •,    efpecially,    as   he 
was  favoured  by  the  approach  of  the  Winter,  which 
obliged  them  both  to  fend  their   troops  into  quarters. 
During  the  courfeof  the  Winter,  Piccinino's  chief 
care  was  to  recruit  his   army,  which  was  alio  not  a 
little  reinforced  by  other  lupplies  from  the  Pope  and 
King  Alphonio  :   fo  that  as  loon  as   the  Spring  came 
on,  both  Generals   took   the  field  again  :   but  Picci- 
nino's forces  being  much  fuperior,  reduced  the  Count 
to  fnch  extremities  that  he   would  have  been  utterly 
ruined,  it  the  Duke  of  Milan  had  not  interfered,  and 
once  more  matched  the  Victory  out  of  his  adverfary's 
hand,  by  fending  him  word  that  he  muft  inftantly  re- 
pair to  his  Court,  for  he   wanted  to  confer  perfonally 
with  him  about  feme  affairs  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  himfelf.     Upon  this,    Piccinino,    eager   to  know 
what  thofe  affairs  were,  immediately  pofled  away  to 
Milan,  and  left  his  Son   Francifco  to  command  the 
army,  relinquishing   a   certain   Victory  for  vain   and 
fallacious,  hopes.     For  the  Count  being  aware  of  this, 
refolved  not  to  neglect  fo  great  an  advantage,   but  to 
draw  the  enemy  to  an  engagement  if  poffible  in  the 
abfence  of  their  General  •,  in  which  he  fucceeded  ac- 
cording to  his  wifh,  and  not  only  routed  Francifco's 
forces,    but   took  him   prifoner    near   Monte  Loro. 
Niccolo  on  the  other   hand,  finding  himfelf  decoyed 
by  the  Duke,  and  hearing  of  his  Son's  misfortune 
foon  after  his  arrival  at  Milan,  was  fo  affected  with 
it,  that  he  died  of  grief  in  the  year  J445,  bit  the  age 
of  64,    a  more  valiant  than  fortunate  commander. 
He  left  two  Sons,  Francifco  and  Giacopo,  whofe  va- 
lour was   by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  their  father, 
and  their  fortune  flill  more  unfavourable ;  fo  that  the. 
glory  of  the  Braccefcan  party  was  now  in  a  manner 
totally  eclipfed,  whilft  the  arms  of  the  Sforzas,  be- 
ing more  fuccefsful,  daily  increafed  their  intereft  and 
reputation.     The  Pope  therefore,  now  Piccinino  was 
dead  and   his   army  diffipated,    not  expecting  much 
amftance  from  Alphonio,  refolved  to  come  to  an   ac- 
commodation with  Count  Sforza,  which  at  laft  was 

brought 
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brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  the  Florentines; 
it  Being  agreed  betwixt  them,  that  Ofimo,  Fabriano, 
and  Recanati,  towns  in  la  Marca  de  Ancona,  mould 
be  reftored  to  his  Holinefs,  and  that  the  Count  mould 
remain  in  pofleffion  of  the  reft  of  that  territory. 

After  this  peace,    all   Italy   would    have  been  in 
tranquillity,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  dis- 
turbances that  happened   at  Bologna.     There  were 
then  two  very  powerful  families  in   that  City,    the 
Canncfchi  and  the  Bentivogli :   Annibal   was  head  of 
the  latter,  Battifta  of  the  former.     To  create  a  mu- 
tual confidence   betwixt  thefe   two  families,    and  to 
avail  themfelves  of  each  other's  affiftance,  there  had 
been    feveral     intermarriages     betwixt    them :     but 
amongft  people   that   afpire   to  the  fame  degree  of 
grandeur,  it   is   much  eafier  to  contract  an  alliance,' 
than  a  friendmip.     Bologna  was  in   league  with  the 
Venetians  and  Florentines,  a  treaty  having  been  made 
with  them  for  that  purpofe  by  Annibal  Bentivoo-lio, 
after  the  expulfion  of  Francifco  Piccinino  ;  but  Bat- 
tifta  Cannefchi  knowing  how  defirous  the  Duke  of 
Milan  was  to  have  an  intereft  there,  had  engaged  in 
a  confpiracy  with  that  Prince,  to  difpatch  Annibal, 
and  deliver  up  the  City  into  his  hands.     Accordingly, 
when  they  had  concerted  proper  meafures   for   the 
execution  of  their  defign,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1445^ 
Bauifta  and  his  accomplices  fell  upon  Annibal,  and 
killed  him :  after  which,  they  ran  about  the  'Streets^ 
crying  out,  Long  live  the  Duke  of  Milan.     The.  Ve- 
netian and  Florentine  CommifTaries  happening  to  be 
in  the  Town  at  that  time,    immediately  retired   to 
their  houles  upon  the  firft  rumour  of  the  fact ;  but 
afterwards,  when  they  faw  the  people  run  together 
in  arms  againft  the  murderers,  and  bitterly  lamenting 
the  death  of  Annibal,  they  took  courage,  and  hav- 
ing joined  them  with  their  domeftics,  attacked  the 
Cannefchi  and  their  followers,  whom   they  foon   got 
the  better  of,  killing  fome,  and  driving  the  reft  out 
of  the  Town.     Bauifta   himfelf  not    being  able  to 
make  his  efcape,  nor  his  enemies  to  lay  hold  on  him, 

hid 
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hid  himfelf  in  a  vault,  in  his  own  houfe,  where  he 
ufed  to  keep  his  grain :  but  the  people,  after  they 
had  fought  for  him  in  vain  all  day,  though  they  knew 
he  had  not  got  out  of  the  City,  at  laft  came  back  to 
his  houfe,  and  fo  terrified  the  fervants  with  their 
threats,  that  one  of  them  difcovered  where  he  had 
concealed  himfelf;  from  whence  they  pulled  him  out, 
covered  with  armour  as  he  ftill  was ;  and  after  they 
had  put  him  to  death,  they  firft  dragged  his  body 
through  the  ftreets,  and  then  burnt  it  to  afhes.  Thus 
having  vainly  depended  upon  the  Duke's  victorious- 
arms  to  fupport  him,  he  periihed  in  the  attempt,  for 
want  of  proper  fuccour. 

The  death  of  Battifta,  and  the  expulfion  of  his 
■whole  family,  put  an  end  to  that  infurreflion  indeed, 
but  the  City  ftill  continued  in  great  confufion  ;  for 
there  was  nobody  left  of  the  houfe  of  Bentivoglio 
that  was  capable  of  governing  it,  as  Annibal  had 
left  but  one  fon,  a  boy  of  only  fix  years  of  age,  whofe 
name  was  John  :  io  that  it  was  apprehended  fome  di* 
viiions  would  arife  amongft  the  friends  of  the  Ben-^ 
tivoeli,  which  might  open  a  door  for  the  return  of 
the  Cannelchi,  to  the  utter  ruin,  not  only  of  their 
party,  but  of  the  whole  City.  Whilft  they  were  in 
this  perplexity,  Francifco*  who  had  formerly  been 
Count  of  Poppi,  happening  to  be  then  at  Bologna, 
ficrnified  to  the  principal  Citizens,  "  that  if  they  had 
a  mind  to  be  governed  by  a  perfon  that  was  of  An- 
nibaPs  blood,  he  knew  where  to  find  fuch  a  one :  for 
about  twenty  years  before,  one  Hercules  Bentivoglio, 
a  Coufin  of  Annibal,  being  at  Poppi,  had  enjoyed 
a  young  woman  of  that  place,  who  afterwards  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  whofe  name  was  Santi;  and 
that  he  had  often  heard  him  acknowledge  the  child 
as  his  own  :  which  feemed  the  more  probable,  as 
there  was  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  betwixt  them.'* 
This  fuggeftion  was  liftened  to  with  much  eagernefs 
by  the  Citizens,  who  not  only  gave  credit  to  the  ftory, 
but  immediately  fent  deputies  to  Florence  to  fee  the 
young  man,   and  endeavour   to  prevail  upon  Neri 

Cap- 
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Capponi,  and  Cofimo  de'  Medici,  to  deliver  him  to 
them. 

Agnolo  da  Cafcefe,  the  reputed  father,  was  dead, 
and  Santi  himfelf  at  that  time  under  the  care  of  an 
uncle,  whole  name   was   Antonio  da  Cafcefe.     This 
Antonio  was  a  rich  man,  had  no  children  of  his  own, 
and  lived  in  great  friendship   with   Neri,  who  being 
informed  of  thcfe   circumftances,  thought  it  was   an 
offer  not  to  be  defpifed,  nor  yet  to   be  rafhly  accept- 
ed  ;  and  therefore  determined  that  Santi  mould  be  in- 
troduced to  Cofimo,  together  with  the  deputies  that 
came  from  Bologna,    where   they   might   hear  what 
each  party  had   to   fay  for  themfelves.     This   being 
done,  the  deputies  not  only  acknowledged  Santi,  and 
treated  him  with  the  higheft  refpect,  but  were  almoft 
ready  to  proftrate  themfelves  before  him,  out  of  the 
ancient  love  they  bore  to  his  family  and  friends.  No- 
thing, however,  was   concluded   upon   at  that  time  : 
but  Cofimo  taking  Santi  afide,  laid  to  him,  "  Young 
man,  there  is  nobody  that  is  capable  of  advifing  you 
fo  well  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  yourfelf ;  and  I  would  have 
you  follow   the  dictates  of  your  own  genius  :  for  if 
you  are  really   the  fon  of  Hercules  Bentivoglio,  you 
will  naturally  afpire  to  fuch  actions  as  will  be  worthy 
of  your  father  and  his  family  :   but  if  you  are  the  fon 
of  Agnolo  Cafcefe,  you  will  of  courfe  incline  to  con- 
tinue in  Florence,  and  fpend  the  reft  of  your   life   in 
combing  wool,  or  fome  other  fuch  vile  occupation.5* 
The  young  man,  who  before  feemed  indifferent  about 
the  matter,  or   rather   unwilling   to  accept  the  offer, 
being  ftung  with  the  farcafm,  made  anfwer,  "  that 
he  would  leave  himfelf  wholly  to  the  direction  of  Co- 
.  fimo  and  Neri ;  and  as  they  thought  proper  to  com- 
ply with  the   requeft  of  the  Bolognefe,  he  was   foon 
provided  with  rich  cloths,  horfes,  and  equipage,  and. 
a  few  days  afterwards  conducted,  in   the  midit  of  a 
numerous  attendance   to  Bologna,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor,  not  only  of  Annibal  Bentivoglio's 
children,  but  of  the  City,  and  behaved  himfelf  with 
fo  much  prudence  in  thoie  charges,  that,  though  mod 
Vol.  I.  C  c  of 
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of  his  predeceffors  had  been  murdered  by  their  ene- 
mies, he,  on  the  contrary,  lived  all  his  days  in  great 
honour,  ancl  died  a  natural  death. 

After  Niccolo  Piccinino  was  dead,  and  a  peace  con- 
cluded in  la  Marca,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  (landing  in 
need  of  another  General  to  command  his  forces,  made 
fome  fecret  overtures  for  that  purpofe  to  Ciarpellone, 
who  had  returned  into  Count  Sforza's  fervice,  and 
was  one  of  his  moil  experienced  officers ;  and  Ciar- 
pellone having  accepted  the  offer,  demanded  leave  of 
the  Count  to  go  to  [Milan,  that  he  might  take  poffef- 
fion  of  fome  Caftles,  which  the  Duke  had  given  him 
in  the  late  wars.  But  the  Count  fufpecting  his  de- 
fign,  caufed  him,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  arretted, 
and  foon  after,  to  be  put  to  death,  that  the  Duke 
might  not  avail  himfelf  of  his  fervice,  if  any  future 
difference  mould  happen  betwixt  them  ;  pretending, 
that  he  had  difcovered  a  confpiracy,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  againfl  him.  The  Duke,  indeed,  was  tho- 
roughly exafperated  at  the  difappointment  ;  but  it 
was  matter  of  joy  to  the  Florentines  and  Venetians, 
who  were  always  jealous  of  any  connexion  that  might 
make  the  arms  of  the  Count  fubfervient  to  the  power 
and  ambition  of  the  Duke.  It  ferved,  however,  to 
excite  frefh  troubles,  and  kindle  new  wars  in  la 
Marca. 

Gifmondo  Malatefta  *  was  at  that  time  Lord  of  Ri- 
mini, and  as  he  had  married   the  Count's  daughter, 

*  Sigifmund  Ma1atefta,  or  Gifmondo,  as  Machiavel  calls  him,  was 
a  Philosopher,  an  Hiftorian,  a  great  Soldier,  and  one  of  the  mod;  re- 
nowned Commanders  of  the  fifteenth  Century.  But  thefe  accom- 
plifhments  were  obfcured  by  many  very  bad  qualities.  For  he  was 
exceeding  profligate  and  prophane,  ridiculed  a!l  Religion,  denied 
the  Immortality  of"  the  Soul,  and  ftuck  at  nothing  to  ferve  his  pri- 
vate intereit  and  ambition  :  by  which  behaviour  he  fo  offended  Pius 
II.  that  he  excommunicated  him  in  the  year  T462.  This  Comman- 
der, in  conjunction  with  Count  Sforzaj  routed  Antonio  Ordelaffi, 
Lord  of  Furii ;  and  afterwards  making  war  upon  his  other  neigh- 
bours, almoft  always  with  good  fuccels,  the  Venetians  made  him 
their  General.  He  then  paffed  into  the  Morea,  and  took  Sparta,  and 
feveral  other  places  from  the  Turks.  At  his  leturn,  the  Florentines 
and  Sienefe  appointed  him  Commander  in  Chief  of  their  forces,  to 
make  war  upon  Pius ;  but  he  was  not  fuccefsful  in  that.    He  died 

ex- 
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expected  to  have  obtained  the  government  of  Pefaro 
from   him  :   but  the  Count,    foon   after  he   had   got 
poffeffion  of  that  place,  gave  it   to  his  own    brother 
Alexander,  which  was  highly  relented  by  Gifmondo; 
and  what  exafperated  him  (till  more,  was,  that  Fre- 
deric di  Montefcltro,  his  declared  enemy,  had  taken 
Urbino  from   him,   chiefly   by   the  affiftance   of  the 
Count.     Upon  thefe  provocations,  he  went  over  to 
the  Duke,  and  earneftly  follicited  the  Pope,  and  the 
King  of  Naples,  to  make  war  upon  his  father-in-law  ; 
who,  in   order   to  give  Gifmondo  a  tafte  of  the  war 
he  feemed  fo  fond  of,  refolved  to  be  before-hand  with 
them,  and  attack    him  in  the  firft  place.     This  pre- 
fently  filled  all  Romagna,  and  la  Marca  with  tumult 
and  confufion  :  for  the  Duke,  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  the  Pope,  all  fent  powerful  fuccours  to  the  aid  of 
Malatefta  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  both  the  Floren- 
tines and  the  Venetians  fupplied  the  Count  with  what 
Money  he  wanted,  though  they  did  not  fend  him  any 
men.     Nor  was  the  Duke  content  with   carrying   his 
arms  into  Romagna,  he  defigned  likewife,  if  poffible, 
to  ftrip  the  Count  of  Pontremoli  and  Cremona  *  :   but 
the  former  was  defended  by  the  Florentines,  and  the  ' 
latter  by  the  Venetians.     From   thefe  fparks  a  frefh 
war  was  kindled  up  in  Lombardy,  where,  after  fome 

OcTober  6,  14.67,  at  the  age  of  fifty  one,  leaving  many  children  j 
amongtl  whom  was  Robert  Malatefta,  a  famous  warrior  in  his  day, 
who  was  a  General  in  the  Venetian  fervice,  and  afterwards  com- 
manded the  army  of  Sixtus  IV.  againft  Alphonfo,  King  of  Naples, 
and  the  reft  of  his  allies,  whom  he  routed  in  14.82.  The  Pope  or- 
dered an  Equeftrian  Statue  to  be  erected  for  him  in  St.  Peter's 
Church.  The  Malatefti  were  a  very  powerful  family,  and  governed 
both  Pefaro  and  Rimini  a  long  time  ;  in  the  latter  they  maintained 
themfelves  above  two  hundred  years.  Clement  VII.  at  laft  took  it 
from  Pandolpho  Malatefta,  who  died  in  poverty  at  Ferrara.  Mar- 
chefelli  &  Sanfovino  Orig.  di  farnig.  Ita!. 

*  Cremona  is  the  capital  of  the  Cremonefe,  in  the  Duchy  of  Mi- 
Ian,  fituated  upon  the  Po,  45  miles  fouth-eaft  of  that  Ciry.  Here 
Prince  Eugene,  the  Imperial  General,  lurprized  the  French  General 
Marftial  Vilieroy,  in  his  bed,  and  carried  him  off  in  the  year  1702, 
and  would  infallibly  have  taken  the  City,  if  the  troops,  appointed 
to  fuppott  him,  had  not  loft  their  way.  The  Prince  entered  the 
town  in  the  night  by  a  fubterraneous  paflage,  which  had  been  an. 
aqueduct,  and  returned  the  fame  way,  with  very  little  lofs. 

C  c  2  fkir- 
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fkirmifaes  in  the  Crcmonefe,  Francifco  Piccinino,  the 
Duke's  General,  was   totally  defeated  by  Micheletto 
Attenduli,  who  commanded  the  Venetian  forces,  in 
an  engagement  that  happened  near  Cafal.     This  vic- 
tory fo  elated  the  Venetians,  that  they  began  to  con- 
ceive hopes  of  making  themfelves  matters  of  all   the 
TDuke's  dominions  :  for  which    purpofe,  they  fent  a 
commifiary   with   an   army   towards    Cremona,    who 
took  Ghiaradadda  by  aflault,  reduced  the  whole  coun- 
try round  about  it,  except  Cremona  itfelf,  and  then 
paMing  the  Adda,  made  incurfions  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  Milan.     In  this  exigency,  the  Duke  had  recourfe 
to  King  Alphonfo,  for  fuccours  ;  reprefenting  to  him> 
the  danger  his  own  dominions  would  be  in,  if  Lom- 
bardy  fhould   fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  i 
upon  which  consideration,  Alphonfo  promifed  to  fend 
him  the  fuccours  he  requelted,  though  it  would  be  a 
very   difficult   matter,    he  faid,  to  find  any   paffage 
into  Lombardy,  if  the   Count  fhould  endeavour  to 
prevent  it.     He  therefore    likewife    applied   to  the 
Count  himfelf,  whom   he  earneftly  entreated  not  to 
abandon  his  father-in-law,  now  he  was  weighed  down 
with  years,  and  had  loft  his  fight.     The  Count,  in- 
deed, was  not  a  little  enraged  at  the  Duke,  for  tak- 
ing part  in  that  war  againft   him;  and  on   the  other 
hand,  he  could  not  help  looking  with  fome  jealoufy 
on  the  power  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  deficiency  of 
his  remittances,  as   the   league   began   to  grow   very 
fparing  in  furnilhing  him  with  fupplies  :  for  the  Flo- 
rentines were  now  freed  from  thofe   apprehenfions  of 
the  Duke,  which  had  formerly  made  them  fo   much 
carefs  the  Count ;  and   the  Venetians  wifhed  to  fee 
him  ruined,  as  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  mailers  of  all  Lombardy. 
Neverthelefs,  whilft  the  Duke  was  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  him  over  to  his  interests,  and  offered  him 
the  command  of  all   his  forces,  provided  he   would 
leave  the  Venetians,  and  reftore  what  he  pofTefTed  ia 
la  Marca  to  the  Pope,  they  alfo  thought  proper  to 
fend  Ambaffadors  to  him3  with  a  promife  of  Milan, 
7  if 
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if  they  took  it,  and  the  command  of  their  troons  for 
Jife,  upon  condition  that  he  would  continue. the  war 
in  la  Marca,  and  obftrucT:  the  paiiage  of  the  fuccours 
which  Alphonfo  was  going  to  fend  into  Lombardy. 

The  offers  of  the  Venetians  were  very  tempting", 
and  the  favours  he  had  received  from  them  confider- 
abie,  as  they  had  entered  into  the  war  merely  to  fe- 
cure  Cremona  to  the  Count :  on  the  contrary,  the  ia- 
juries  the  Duke  had  done  were  frefh  upon  his  mind, 
and  he  knew  his  promifes  were  always  infincere,  and 
not  to  be  depended  upon.     He  therefore  was  in  doubt 
what  refolution  to  take  :  for  on  one  fide  he  confidered 
his  engagements  with  the  league,  the  forfeiture  of  his 
honour,  the  late  good  offices 'they  had  done  him,  and 
the   promifes  of  further    reward  :  on   the   other,    he 
could  not  help  being  moved   by  the  entreaties  of  his 
father-in-law,  nor  to  fufpecl:   there  was   fome  latent 
poifon   in  the  magni6cent  promifes  that  were  made 
him  by  the  Venetians  j  efpecialiy  as  he  was  fenfible, 
that  if  ever  they  gained   their  ends,  he  ihould  then 
have  nothing  to  truft  to  but   their  mercy  and   honour 
for  the  performance  of  them,  and  even  for  his  own 
prefervation,  and  that  of  his  dominions  \  a  condition 
to  which  no  wife  Prince   would  ever  fubmit,  except 
•compelled  by  downright  neceflity.     But  the  ambition 
of  the  Venetians,  at  laft,  put  an  end   to   the  Count's 
fufpenfe;  for  as  they  had  formed  a  defign   of  feizino* 
upon  Cremona,  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  of  the  Ci- 
tizens there,  wi;h  whom  they  held  a  correfpondence, 
they  caufed  their   forces   to  march  that  way,  though 
upon  a  different  pretence  j  but  their  intention   being 
difcovered  by  thofe  that  governed   the  City  for  the 
Count,  they  not  only  failed  in  that  attempt,  but  en- 
tirely loft  the  Count  by  it,  who,  without  any   further 
consideration,  or  regard,  immediately  went  over  to 
the  Duke. 

Pope   Eugenius  being  now  dead  *,  was  fucceede,d 
by  Nicholas  V.  and  the  Count  had  already  advanced 

*  The  name  of  this  Pontif,   before  his  exaltation,   was  Gabridi 
Condelmerio.    He  was  born  of  a  Plebeian  family  at  Venice,  and  fuc- 

G-C  3  ceeded 
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with  all  his  forces  as  far  as  Cotignola,  in  order  to 
pafs  into  Lombardy,  when  lie  received  an  account  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan's  death.  This  event,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  laft  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  Year  1447, 
exceedingly  embanafied  the  Count ;  for  in  the  firit 
place  he  began  to  be  apprehenfive  his  men  would 
grow  mutinous  for  want  of  the  arrears  which  were 
due  to  them  :  and  in  the  next  he  was  afraid  of  the 
Venetians,  who  were  already  armed,  and  he  knew 
would  refenrhis  abandoning  them  and  joining  the  late 
Duke.  Alphonfo  was  his  ancient  enemy  ;  and  he 
could  put  no  confidence  either  in   the  Pope  or  the 

ceeded  Martin  V.  in  the  year  14.31.  His  Pontificate  was  an  unquiet 
one,  as  he  was  involved  in  war*,  and  difturbed  with  fchifms  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  fedition,  during  the  greater  part  of  it.  Being  forced  from 
Rome  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  be  fled  to 
Florence  ;  and  refuting  to  go  to  the  Council  which  he  had  fum- 
moned  to  meet  at  Bafil,  he  was  depofed  for  contempt  (as  has  been 
faid  before,  in  a  note,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  Book  of 
this  Hiftory)  and  the  Antipope,  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  or  Felix 
V.  fet  up  in  his  room.  '  At  laft,  however,  after  ten  years  abfence,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  made  a  vigorous  oppofition  to  his  enemies,  who 
were  making  great  liavock  in.  the  ecclefiaftical  State ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  fent  a  fleet  by  fea,  and  an  army  by  land,  again?  the  Turk,  un- 
der the  command  of  his  Legate  Juliano  Cefarini.  He  "was  very  in- 
conftant  and  deiultory  in  his  actions  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  led  away  by  evil  Counfels  ;  but  afterwards,  acted  with  prudence 
and  refolution.  But  an  indifferent  fcholar,  though  pretty  well  verfe'd 
in  hiftory  ;  very  liberal,  cfpeciaUy  to  men  cf  learning,  whom  he  fa- 
voured and  preferred  ;  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Religious  Orders,  to 
fome  of  which  he  granted  (everal  privileges  and  revenues,  and  in- 
creafed  the  foundations  of  others.  But  he  delighted  fo  much  in  war, 
that  befides  thole  he  was  embroiled  in  himfelf  in  Italy,  he  inftigated 
the  Dauphin  of  Fiance  to  inarch  with  a  great  body  of  horfe  againit 
his  enemies  at  Bafii  :  and  afterwards  fent  Ladiflaus,  King  of  Poland, 
with  his  Lega;e  Celarmi,  againft  the  Turks,  of  whom  they  cut  oft' 
thirty  thoulanc,  in  a  battle  betwixt  Adrianople  and  the  banks  of  the 
Danube;  but  the  King  and  the  Legate  were  alfo  killed  at  the  fame 
time.  Platina  adds,  that  he  was  accounted  very  ftricl  to  his  word, 
except  when  he  had  made  a  promife  which  it  avas  better  to  revoke  than 
perjorm.  Qli.  Does  lie  mean  better  for  himfelf  or  others?  He  died  in 
the  63d  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  reigned  almoft  36  years.  See 
Platina.  Spondan.  Annal. 

The  Reflt-ftion  he  made  juft  before  he  expired,  is  remarkable,  and 
a  proof  that  thofe  that  poflefs  the  higheft  dignities  And  them  to  be 
mere  vanity.  When  he  was  going  to  breathe  his  laft,  he  turned  to- 
wards fome  friers  who  ftocd  by  his  bed-fide,  and  faid  with  a  deep 
flgh,  that  it  would  have  conduced  much  more  to  his  falvation,  if  lie 
had  never  been  either  Pope  or  Cardinal.  Launoius  Epift.  ult.  Part. 
i,  p.  8a.  Edit.  Cantab. 

Flo- 
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Florentines •,  as  he  had  taken  many  towns  from  the 
one,  and  the  other  were  in  league  with  the  Venetians. 
He  refolved  however  to  face  them  all,  and  avail 
himfelf  of  fuch  expedients  as  might  afterwards  oc- 
cur ;  well  knowing  that  fortune  ufually  favours  fuch 
as  are  bold  and  active,  and  turns  her  back  upon  thofe 
that  give  themfelves  up  to  indolence  and  defpair  : 
befides,  he  was  not  without  fome  hopes,  that  the  Mi- 
lanefe  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  him  for 
protection  againft  the  ambition  of  the  Venetians. 
Taking  courage  therefore,  he  marched  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Bologna,  and  having  paffed  Modena  and 
Reggio,  he  encamped  with  his  whole  army  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Lenza,  from  whence  he  {cnt  to  make 
an  offer  of  his  fervice  to  the  Milanefe.  After  the 
death  of  the  Duke,  his  fubjeets  divided  into  factions, 
one  party  being  defirous  of  forming  themfelves  into 
a  Republic,  and  another  of  living  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Prince  :  and  of  thofe  that  chofe  the  latter, 
fome  were  for  having  the  Count,  and  others  King 
Alphonfo  to  reign  over  them.  Thofe  however,  that 
refolved  to  live  under  a  free  government,  being  more 
united  amongft  themfelves,  at  laft  prevailed  over  the 
other  party  and  eftablifhed  a  Commonwealth  upon 
their  own  model:  which  yet  many  Cities  in  that 
Duchy  would  not  fubmit  to,  in  hopes  they  mould 
be  able  to  become  independant  as  well  as  Milan  : 
and  even  thofe  that  did  not  afpire  to  be  abfolutely 
free,  refufed  to  be  governed  by  the  Milanefe.  Of 
the  latter,  Lodi,  and  Placentia  put  themfelves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Venetians  :  but  Pavia  and 
Parma  *  maintained  their  own  liberties.     The  Count 

*  The  Duchy  of  Parma  was  afligned  to  the  Houfe  of  Aullria,  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  late  Duke,  who  had  no  children,  by  a  treaty  be- 
twixt the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  France,  in  the  year  1736,  and 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria  took  pofleffion  of  it  accordingly  ;  againft  which, 
the  Pope  protefted,  claiming  it  as  a  Fief  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Court 
of  Parma  in  the  reigns  of  the  late  Dukes  of  the  Houfe  of  Farnefe, 
was  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  in  Europe.— The  lateQiieen  dowager  of 
Spain  was  a  daughter  of  Parma,  whofe  eldeil  Son  Don  Carlos,  the 
prefent  King  of  Spain,  was  to  have  Succeeded  to  this  Duchy,  and 

C  c  4  be* 
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being  informed  of  thefe  divifions,  removed  to  Cre- 
mona, where  it  was  agreed  betwixt  Commiffioners  on, 
his  part,  and  others  who  were  fent  thither  by  the  Mi- 
laneie,  that  he  mould  be  commander  in  chief  of  their 
forces,  upon  the  fame  terms  that  had  been  offered 
him  by  the  Duke  :  and  further,  that  he  mould  have 
Brefcia  ceded  to  him,  till  he  could  make  himfelf 
matter  of  Verona  ;  after  which,  the  former  mould  be 
reftored  to  them  *. 

Before  the  death  of  the  late  Duke,  Pope  Nicholas  y 
had  taken  pains  to  re-eftablifh  peace  amongft  all  the 

that  of  Tufcany,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  betwixt  mod  of  the  Powers 
of  Europe:  but  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  her  Son  were  content  to  re- 
linquifh  their  intereit  in  thofe  Duchies,  in  conlideration  of  Don 
Carlos's  being  confirmed  in  the  Dominions  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  by 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  in  the  yea-  1736.  But  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  in  the  year  174.8,  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Guaftalla,  were  ceded  to  Philip  Duke  of  Parma,  fecond  Son  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  Brother  to  Don  Carlos. 

*  Philip  Maria  Vifconti  leaving  only  a  natural  daughter,  whom  he 
had  given  in  marriage  to  Francis  Sforza,  feveral  Princes  laid  claim 
to  the   Duchy  of  Milan.     The   Emperor  Frederic  III,  pretended   it 
was  efcheated  to   the  Empire,  as   the  !aft  Duke  left  no  legitimate 
children.     Alphonfq,  King  of  Naples,  founded   his  claim  upon  that: 
Duke's  will,  in  which  he  had  appointed  him  his  heir.     The  Duke  of 
Orleans  alledged   the  right  of  confanguinity  ;  he  being  the  fon   of 
Valentina,  the  Duke's  filter.     Sforza  urged,  that  the  lame  Duke  had 
adopted  him,  and  added   to  this,  his  wife's  right.     Spondan.  Annah 
ad  ann.  144.7.  No.  vii.     From  thefe  oppofite    pretentions,  therefore, 
the  Citizens  of  Milan  thought  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  turning 
their  State  into  a  Republic  :  for  which  purpofe,  having  elected  twelve 
Magiftrates,    whom  they  ftiled  "  Conservators  of  the  Peace,"  they 
tore  the  late  Duke's  will  to  pieces,  and  appointed  Sforza  General  of 
their  army.     The   laft   part   of  their  conduct  was  very  imprudent, 
and  ill  fuited  to  the  defign  they  had  of  eftabliftiing  a  republican  go- 
vernment in  their  city.     They  did  not  con  fid  er,  that  no  circuinftance 
can  be  more  favourable  to  a  man,  who  wants  to  get  polTei{ion  of  a 
fceptre,  than  the  putting  a  fvvord    into  his   hand  ;   "  ben  convent 
lafpada  a  quella  mano   cfie  vubte'fce'ttro  "     Vianoli.  Hift.  Venet.  torn.  i. 
p.  604.     Spondanus  obferves  very  juftly,  that  feveral  cities  fell   into 
flavery  at   that  time,    through  an  excels  of  eagernels  to  avoid  it. 
Factions  arofe  within   thofe  cities  :  fometimes   they  would  have  .one 
form  of  government,  and  fometimes  another;  and  when  one  of  thefe 
factions  got  the  npperhanc',  it  fhewed  no  mercy  to  the  other.     Was 
not  this  paving  the  way  for  flavery  ?  Mediolanenfes  \fer<vqpdge  per  fe  li- 
bsrtatis  impotent  es  erant ;  £f,  uihi  his  fieri  mos  erat  civitatvm  Italicariim, 
tll'am  fiieri  qutzrtnies,  mutuis  diffenf.onibus  crudelitatibufque  faciliorem  fer- 
kjituti  <viam Jlernebant.  Spondan.  Annal.ad  ann.  1449.  No.  7. 

•f-  This  Pontif  obliged  the  Antinope  Felix  V.   to  renounce  all   his 
pretentions  to  the  Papacy,  celebrated  a  Jubilee  in  the  year  1450,  and 
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Princes   of  Italy.     For  which   purpofe,  he  ufed  his 
endeavours  with   the  Ambaffadors  whom  the  Florem- 
tines  had  fent  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  exaltation 
to  the  Pontificate,  that  a  conference   might  be  held 
at  Ferrara,  in  order  to  treat  of  a  lading  peace,  or 
at  leatt  a  long  ceffation  of  arms.     Accordingly  a  Le- 
gate was   dilpatched  by    his  Holinefs,    to   meet   the 
Plenipotentiaries  appointed   to  aftemble  at  that  City 
by  the  Venetians,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Flo- 
rentines :  but  King  Alphonfo  did   not  fend  any  thi- 
nner.    He  then  lay  at  Tivoli  *  with  a  great  body  both 
of  horfe  and  foot,  ready  to  fupport  the  Duke  in  any 
undertaking  •,  and  it  was  generally  thought  that  as 
foon  as  they  could  draw  the  Count  over  to  their  in- 
terefts,  they  would   openly  attack  the  Venetians  and 
Florentines :  and  that  they  were  only  amufing  them 
in  the  mean  while   with   talking  of  a  peace  at  Fer- 
rara, to  give  the  Count  time  to  get  with  his  forces 
into  Lombardy.     For  though  Alphonfo  did  not  fend 
any  Ambaflador  to   the  conference  there,    he  gave 
them   to   under ftand  he  would  ratify  whatever  the 
Duke  fhould  think  proper  to  agree  to.     It  continued 
piany  days,  and   there  were  warm  debates  whether  a 
truce  for  five  years,  or,  an  abfolute  peace  mould   be 
concluded  :  at  lalt,  all  parties  confented  that  it  mould 
be  left  to  the  Duke  of  Milan's  option  to  determine 
upon  either  one  or  the  other,  as  he  liked  beft :  but 

crowned  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  but  being  terrified  with  a  con-* 
fpiracy  formed  againft  him  and  the  Cardinals,  by  Stephen  Porcari 
(an  account  of  which  the  reader  will  meet  with  towards  the  end  of 
this  book)  and  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  he  fell 
fick  and  died,  in  1455.  He  was  a  great  reftorer  and  favourer  of 
learning.  Ke  gave  many  thoufand  books  to  the  Vatican  Library,  of 
which,  fome  fav,  he  was  the  Founder ;  and  collected  a  valt  number 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Manufcripts,  at  an  incredible  expence.  Platina. 
*  The  ancient  Tibur  of  the  Romans.  It  is  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  lituated  upon  the  River  Teverone,  about  18  miles  to  the 
Eaft  of  Rome.  The  Palace  of  the  family  of  Efle,  Dukes  of  Modena,, 
which  was  built  here  by  Cardinal  Bippolyto  d'  Efte,  is  much  ad- 
mired for  its  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paintings,  noble  Gardens  and 
Waterworks.  Tivoli  is  now  a  little  town,  but  the  See  of  a  Bifliop, 
and  fubjecl  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  proprietor  of  the  magnificent 
palace  above-mentioned. 
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his  Plenipotentiaries,  who  returned  to  Milan  to 
know  his  pleafure  in  that  refpecl:,  did  not  arrive 
there  till  after  he  was  dead.  Upon  which  event,  the 
Milanefe  were  defirous  to  have  a  Peace  :  but  the  Ve- 
netians now  refufed  to  (land  to  their  agreement,  as 
they  began  to  entertain  (till  greater  hopes  of  making 
themfelves  matters  of  all  their  territories ;  and  feeing 
that  Lodi  and  Placentia  had  immediately  lubmitted 
to  them  upon  the  death  of  the  Duke,  they  made  no 
doubt  of  reducing  all  the  reft  of  his  dominions,  ei- 
ther by  treaty  or  dint  of  arms,  before  any  body  could 
come  to  their  fuccour ;  efpecially  as  the  Florentines 
were  at  that  juncture  upon  the  point  of  being  em- 
broiled in  a  war  with  King  Alphonfo. 

That  Prince  was  then  at  Tivoli  (as  we  have  juft 
now  faid)  and  being  determined  to  prolecute  his  de- 
figns  upon  Tufcany,  according  to  the  plan  that  had 
been  concerted  betwixt  him  and  the  late  Duke,  thought 
the  war,  which  was  now  begun  in  Lombardy,  would 
give  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  fo  doing,  and  of  get- 
ting fame  footing  in  the  Florentine  dominions,  before 
lie  proceeded  to  an  open  rupture  with  them  :  for 
which  purpofe,  having  entered  into  a  correfpendence 
with  fome  perfons  in  Cennina,  a  fortrefs  that  lies  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Vale  of  Arno,  he  foon  after 
made  hknielf  mafler  of  it.  The  Florentines  were 
not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  flroke  •,  and 
feeing  the  King  had  now  commenced  hoftilities,  they 
immediately  augmented  their  forces,  created  a  Council 
&f  Ten,  and  made  ail  other  neceffary  preparations  for 
war,  with  the  utmoft  diligence  and  expedition..  On 
{he  other  hand,  King  Alphonfo  had  already  advanced 
with  his  whole  army  into  the  territories  of  Siena,  and 
tried  all  the  means  he  could  think  of  to  get  poffef- 
fion  of  that  City  *  :  but  the  Sienefe  continued  fo  firm 

*  Siena  is  the  capital  of  the  Sienefe,  in  the  Duchy  of  Tufcany, 
lituated  on  an  eminence,  in  a  very  fruitful  and  plea'fant  Country. 
It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  encompaffed  with  a  ruinous 
©Id  wajl?  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  The  town  is  thinly  inhabited, 
but  elegantly  built,    and  the  Cathedral  efkeemed  one  of  the  finelt 

to 
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to  their  alliance  with  the  Florentines,  that  they  would 
neither  open  their  own  gates  to  him,  nor  admit  him 
into  any  other  place  under  their  jurifdiction.  They 
condefcended  fb  far  however,  as  to  furnifh  him  plen- 
tifully with  provifions :  for  which,  they  thought,  their 
own  weaknefs  and  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy  would 
be  a  fufficient  excufe. 

The  King  therefore  gave  up  his  defign  of  invading 
Tufcany  by  the  way  of  the  Vale  of  Arno,  as  he  had 
at  firft  intended  ;  for  the  Florentines  had  not  only  re- 
taken Cennina,  but  were  pretty  well  provided  with 
forces  to  oppofe  him  in  that  part  of  the  Country : 
upon  which  account,  he  fuddenly  turned  off  towards 
Vokerra,  and  furprized  many  fortreffes  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. From  thence  "he  advanced  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Pifa,  where  by  the  affiftance  of  Henrico  and 
Fazio  de'  Conti,  heads  of  the  Gherardefchi  family, 
he  took  feveral  Caftles  ;  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  aflault  upon  Campiglia,  though 
he  did  not  fucceed  in  it;  as  it  was  refolutely  main- 
tained by  the  Florentines,  and  they  were  favoured 
in  their  defence  by  the  winter  feafon.  The  King 
therefore  having  left  fufficient  garrifons  in  the  places 
which  he  had  taken,  not  only  to  maintain  them,  but 
to  make  excurfions  into  the  neighbouring  Countries, 
retired  into  quarters  with  the  reft  of  his  army  in  the 
territories  of  Siena.  And  the  Florentines  being  now 
fecured  from  all  further  danger  by  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  began  to  raife  more  forces  with  all  poifible  di- 
ligence, and  appointed  Frederic  Lord  of  Urbino, 
and  Gifmondo  Malatefta  Governor  of  Rimini,  their 
Generals.  For  though  there  had  been  an  inveterate 
enmity  betwixt  thofe  two  Commanders,  yet  their  dif- 

pieces  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  Italy,  It  is  the  See  of  an  Arch- 
bifhop,  and  an  Univerfity;  and  here  is  an  Academy  likewife  of  Li- 
terati. The  Sienei'e  are  faid  to  fpeak  the  Italian  language  with 
greater  purity  than  any  other  people.  The  City  is  at  preient  fubjeft 
to  the  great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  who  has  been  fovereign  of  it  evef 
imce  the  year  1555;  till  which  time  it  was  a  powerful  Republic, 
and  often  contended  with  the  Florentines  for  empire.  The  Em- 
peror of  Germany  is  now  poflefled  of  it  as  grand  Duke  of  Tufcany. 

ference® 
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ferences  were  at  lair  To  happily  compofed  by  the  pru- 
dence of  Neri  Capponi,  and  Bernardetto  dc'  Medici, 
the  Florentine  Commiflaries,  that  they  took  the  field 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  having  recovered  thofe 
places  that  had  been  taken  from  them  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Pifa,  and  Volterra,  they  fa  bridled  the  ex- 
cursions of  Alphonfo's  garrifons,  which  before  ufed 
to  fcour  all  the  coafts  that  lay  upon  the  Sea,  that  they 
were  hardly  able  to  fupport  themfelves  in  the  towns 
they  were  left  to  defend. 

At  the  return  of  the  Spring  the  Commiflaries  af- 
fembled  their  whole  army  at  Spedeletio,  which  con- 
futed of  five  thoufand  horfe,  and  two  thoufand  foot ; 
and  King  Alphonlb  advanced  with  all  his  forces  like- 
wife,  amounting  to  fifteen  thoufand,  within  a  league 
of  Campiglia.  But  when  every  body  expected  he 
would  have  fat  down  again  before  that  place,  he  fud- 
idenly  turned  alide  to  Fiombino,  imagining  he  could 
eafily  make  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  as  it  was  but  in- 
differently provided  for  a  fiege  :  and  he  knew  if  he 
fhould  fucceed  in  the  attempt,  it  would  be  very  ad- 
vantageous to  himlelf,  and  of  the  utmoft  prejudice 
to  the  Florentines :  for  being  in  poficfiion  of  that 
town,  he  mould  be  plentifully  furnilhed  with  all  man- 
ner of  provifions  by  Sea,  and  have  it  in  his  power  to 
difcrefs  the  Florentines  to  the  laft  degree,  by  laying 
the  whole  Country  round  Pifa  under  contribution, 
and  fpinning  out  the  war  as  long  as  he  pleafed.  The 
Florentines  were  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  ftep  ; 
but  having  confidered  what  was  bed  to  be  done  in 
their  circumftances,  they  thought  if  their  forces 
could  gain  the  thickets  and  woody  defiles  of  Cam- 
piglia, they  might  oblige  the  King  either  to  make  a 
jihameful  retreat,  or  fight  them  at  a  manifeft  difad- 
vantage.  For  this  purpofe,  they  armed  four  Ga- 
ieaffes  *  at  Leghorn,    and  having   embarked    three 

•  Galeafles,  or  double  Gallies,  are  large,  low  built,  heavy  veflels, 
which  ufe  both  fails  and  oars,  and  are  the  biggett  of  all  the  veflels 
th at  go  with  the  latter.  They  carry  generally  about  twenty  guns, 
asid  a  great  number  of  fmall  arms,  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  ilern  or 
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hundred   Soldiers   on    board    of  them,    they  found 
meant   to  throw   them  into  Piombino  :  after  which, 
their  army  polled   itfelf  at  Caldane,  where  it  could 
not  be  attacked  without  much  difficulty,  judging  that 
fafer  upon  fecond  thoughts,  than  to  lie  amongil  woods 
and   thickets,    or  upon  an   open   plain,,   where  they 
muft  of  courfe  be  expofcd   to  great  danger.     Their 
fupplies  or'  provifions  ihey  drew  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  which  being  few  in   number,  and   thinly 
inhabited,  were  not  able  to  furnifh  them   with  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity:    fo  that  they   were   in   great  want, 
efpecially  of  wine  :  for  as  there  was  none  produced  m 
thofe  parts,  and  they  could  not  then  get  much  from 
other  places,    it   was    not  poflible  there  mould   be 
enough  for  every  one.     But  the  King's  army,  not- 
withstanding all  the  endeavours  of  the  Florentines  to 
cut  off  its  communication  with  the  Country,  havino- 
the  Sea   {till  open,  was  plentifully  fupplied  with  all 
manner  of  neceffaries,  except  forage.     Of  which  the 
Florentines  being  aware,  refolved  to  try  if  they  could 
not  likewife  furnifh  their  troops  with   provifions  in 
the  fame  manner :   but  having  loaded  their  four  Ga- 
leafies  with  provifions,  and  fent  them  to  Sea  for  that 
purpole,  they  were  met  by  feven  of  the  King's  Vef- 
fels  which  took  two  of  them,  and  obliged  the  others, 
to  return  into  port.     This  difafter  having  utterly  ex- 
tinguifhed  the  hopes  which  their  forces  had  conceived 
of  being  fupplied  with  provifions  by  Sea,  one  of  their 
foraging  parties  which  confuted  of  above  two  hun- 
dred, deferted,  and  went  over  to  the  King,  chiefly 
for  want  of  wine  ;  r.nd  many  others  began  to  murmur. 
and  faid  they  would  flay  no  longer  in  that  hot  Coun- 

poop,  with  three  malts,  and  a  bowfprit,  which  are  never  to  be  taken 
down  or  lowered,  as  they  may  be  in  Gallies.  They  have  thirty  two 
benches  of  rowers,  and  five  or  fix  men  to  each  bench,  with  three- 
tires  of  guns  in  the  head,  one  over  the  other,  cf  two  guns  each, 
which  carry  thirty-fix,  twenty-four,  and  ten  pounders.  The  Ve- 
netians are  now  the  only  people  that  ufe  GaleafTes :  The  French 
made  ufe  of  them  formerly.  Scaligcr  is  of  opinion,  that  what  Piiny 
calls  Long  Ships,  were  what  we  call  Galeafils,  the  firit  whereof  was 
that  of  the  Argonauts. 

tryi 
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try,    where  there  was  no    wine  to  be  had,    and  the 
water  was  fo  bad  they  could  hardly  drink  it. 

The  Commiffaries  therefore,  at  laft  determined  to 
qtiit  that  ftation,  and  endeavour  to  retake  fome  other 
Caftles,    which  ftill  remained   in   the    hands   of  the 
King;  who  perceiving  that  his  army   (though   it  did 
not  want  any  fort  of  provifion,  and  was  much  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  enemy)   was   likewife  diminifhed 
every  day  by  the  diftempers   which   are  incident  to 
thofe  fwampy  parts  that  lie  near  the  Sea  (efpecially  in 
the  heat  of  Summer)  and   which  raged   at  that  time 
with  fuch  fury,  that  numbers  fell   fick,  and   many 
died.     Each  fide  being  thus  diftreffed,  fome  overtures 
of  peace  were   made,  in   which   the  King  demanded 
fifty  thoufand  Florins  by  way  of  indemnification  for 
the  expence  he  had  been  at,  and  thatPiombino  mould 
be  left  to  his  mercy  ;  which  terms  after  they  had  been 
canvaffed  at  Florence,  many  who  were  defirous  of  a 
peace  feemed  inclinable  to  accept  -,  alledging  that  they 
could  not  fee  any  probability  of  coming  off  with  ad- 
vantage in  a  war  that  mult  be  fupported  at  fo  vaft  an 
expence.     But  Neri  Capponi  going  himfelf  to  Flo- 
rence, ufed  fuch  arguments  to  diffuade  them  from  it, 
that  the  Citizens  at  laft   unanimously  agreed   not  to 
make  thofe  conceffions ;  and  not  only  took  the  Lord 
of  Piombino  under  their  protection,  but  promifed  to 
fupport  him  effectually  both  in  peace  and  war,  pro- 
vided he  would  be  faithful  to  them,  and  defend  the 
town  for  the  future  in  the  manner  he  had  already 
done.     Of  which  refolution,  King  Alphonfo  was  foon 
informed,  and  feeing  his  army  fo  diminifhed  by  fick- 
nefs,  that  he   had  no  hopes  of  reducing  that  town, 
he  immediately  raifed  his  Camp  in  as  much  confufion 
and  diforder  as  if  he  had  been   routed  :  and   having 
loft  above  two  thoufand  of  his  men,  he  retreated  with 
the  reft  of  his  army  in  a  feeble  and  languishing  con- 
dition into  the  territories  of  Siena  :  from  whence  he 
returned  after  fome  time  into  his  own  kingdom,  highly, 
enraged  at  the  Florentines,  whom  he  threatened  with    ' 
a  frefh  invafion  at  the  return  of  the  fpring. 

Whilft 
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"Whilfb  things  were  upon  this  footing  in  Tufcany, 
Count  Sforza  being  in  Lombardy  and  now  appointed 
Commander  in  chief  of  the  Milanefe  forces,  endea- 
voured in  the  firft  place,  to  make  Francifco  Piccinino 
his  friend,  who  was  likewife  in  their  fervice ;  that  fo 
he  might  be  induced  to  favour  him  in  his  future  un- 
dertakings, or  at  leaft  not  to  oppofe  him  with  much, 
vigour :  after  which,  he  took  the  field  with  his  whole 
army.  The  inhabitants  of  Pavia  therefore,  being  ap- 
prehenfive  they  mould  not  be  able  to  defend  them- 
felves againft  lb  great  a  force,  and  at  the  fame  time 
very  loath  to  be  governed  by  the  Milanefe,  made  the 
Count  an  offer  of  their  City  ;  provided  he  would  noc 
fuffer  them  to  fall  under  the  domination  of  that  State. 
The  Count  was  very  defirous  of  getting  poffeflion  of 
Pavia,  as  he  thought  that  would  be  an  aufpicious  be- 
ginning, and  furniih  him  with  a  colourable  pretence 
to  profecute  his  other  defigns  :  nor  was  he  at  all  re- 
trained either  by  fhame,  or  the  fear  of  being  re- 
proached with  breaking  his  word  ;  for  great  men  com- 
monly think  it  a  dishonour  to  lofe,  but  an  honour  to 
gain  any  thing,  even  by  fraudulent  and  perfidious 
means.  But  he  was  afraid  if  he  accepted  the  offer, 
he  Ihould  exafperate  the  Milanefe  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  would  throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  the 
Venetians  ;  and  if  he  did  not,  he  thought  the  Pavians 
would  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  to  which,  many  of  them  feemed 
very  much  inclined  :  and  in  either  of  thofe  cafes,  he 
plainly -law  he  ihould  have  no  further  chance  of  mak- 
ing himfelf  mafter  of  Lombardy.  However,  as  there 
feemed  to  be  lei's  danger  in  taking  that  City  himfelf, 
than  in  letting  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  another,  he  de- 
termined to  accept  of  it  -,  perfuading  himfelf,  that  he 
ihould  be  able  to  find  fome  way  or  other,  of  pacifying 
the  Milanefe.  For  which  purpofe,  he  reprefented  to 
them  the  extremities  they  muff  have  been  reduced 
to  if  he  had  not  acted  in  that  manner  •,  fince  other- 
wife,  the  Pavians  would  certainly  have  given  up  their 
City  either  to  the  Venetians  or  the  Duke  of  Savoy  •, 

and 
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and  then  the  State  of  Milan   would  have  been  ut- 
terly ruined  :  that  it  muft   therefore  be  much   better 
for  them,  to  have  him  for  their  neighbour,  who  was 
their  friend   and  ally,    than  an  enemy,  and   a  very 
powerful  one  too,    as  either  of   the    others  would 
be.     But  the  Milanefe  having  now   difcovered  the 
Count's   ambitious  defigns,    and   the  object   he  had 
principally  in  view,  were  not  a  litde  alarmed  :  they 
thought  proper,  however,  to  diflemble  for  a  time, 
becaufe  if  they  broke  with  the  Count,  they  did  not 
know  whom  elfe  to  have  recourfe  to,  except  the  Ve- 
netians, whofe  intolerable  arrogance,  and   tyrannical 
manner  of  governing,  they  could  not  think  of  with- 
out dread  and  abhorrence.     They  refolved   therefore 
not  to  detach  themfelves  from  the  Count  at  that  time, 
but  to  avail  themfelves  of  his  affiftance  for  a  while, 
to  guard  them  againft  the  dangers  with   which   they 
were  then  threatened,  hoping  that  when   they   were 
extricated  from   thofe  difficulties,    they   mould  find 
fome  means  to  get  rid  of  him.     For  they  expected  to 
be  attacked   not  only  by   the  Venetians,  but  by  the 
Genoefe,  and  alfo  by  the .  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  behalf 
of  Charles  of  Orleans,  who   was  Son   to  a  Sifter  of 
Philip  the  late  Duke  of  Milan.     But  the  Count  hav- 
ing foon  quieted  the  two  laft,  had  no  other   enemy 
left  to  deal  with  but   the  Venetians,  who   were  de- 
termined  to    invade  the  Milanefe   with  a    powerful 
army,    and   had  already  got  poflefiion   of  Lodi  and 
Placentia ;  the  latter  of  which  however,  was  now  in- 
verted by  the  Count,  and,  after  a  long  fiege,  retaken 
and  plundered   by  his   foldiers,  whom  he  then  fent 
into  quarters  (as  the  winter  was  coming  on)  and  re- 
tired himfelf  to  Cremona,  where  he  fpent  the  reft  of 
.that  feafon  in  repofe  with  his  family. 

Early  in  the  Spring,  both  the  Milanefe  and  the 
Venetian  armies  appealed  in  the  field  ;  the  former  be- 
ing very  defirous  to  recover  Lodi  alio,  and  after- 
wards, if  poffible,  to  come  to  fome  accommodation 
with  the  Venetians  •,  for  as  they  found  the  expences 
of  the  war  were  likely  to  be  very  heavy,  and  grew 

more 
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more  and   more  fufpicious  of  their  General,  they  ar- 
dently longed  for  a  peace  ;  that   lb  they  might  guard 
againft  the  defigns  of  the  Count,  and  afterA-ards  en- 
joy themfelves   in   quiet  and   tranquillity  after  their 
troubles.     They  refolved,  therefore,  that  their  forces 
fhould  lay  fiege  to  Caravaggo,  imagining,  that  if  they 
could  make  themfelves  mailers  of  that  fortrefs,  Lodi 
would   foon    be    forced   to    furrender.      The    Count 
obeyed  their  orders,  though  it  Was  his   Own   defire  to> 
have  pafled  the  Adda,  and   fallen   into  the  territories 
of  Brefcia  :  and  having  fet  down  before  Caravaaoio, 
he  fortified   his  Camp  in  iuch  a  manner  with  ditches 
and   ramparts,  that   the   Venetians  could  not  attack 
him    but  at   a  very   great  difadvantage.     They   ad- 
vanced, however,  under  the  command   of  their  Ge- 
neral Micheletto  Attenduli,  within  two  bow  fhots  of 
him,  where   (hey   continued   feveral  days,    and    had 
frequent  (kirmimes  with   his  forces.     But  he  jlill  car- 
ried on  the  fiege,  and   reduced   the  caftle  to  fUch  ex- 
tremities, that  it  could   not   hold  out  much  longer: 
at  which,  the  Venetians   were  exceedingly  mortified, 
as   they  apprehended  the  lofs  of  that  fortrefs   would 
totally  defeat  all   their  other  defigns   in   that   expe- 
dition.    After  many,  difputes  amongft  the  Comman- 
ders   concerning   the   means    of    relieving   it,    there 
feemed  no   way  left  but  to  attack  the  Count  in  his 
trenches,  which  yet  could    not  be  done  without  ex- 
treme hazard  :   but  they  had   fet  their  hearts  fa  much 
upon  the   prefervation   of  Caravaggio,  that  the  Ve- 
netian Senate,  though  naturally  timorous  andaverfe 
to  any  doubtful  undertaking,  chofe  rather  to  run  the 
rifque  of  a  defeat,  than  lofe  the  Caftle,  and  with  it* 
all  further  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  their  grand  enterprize. 
With  a  refolution,    therefore,  to   attack   him    at   all 
events,    they  got  under  arms  very  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  falling  upon  that  part  of  his  Camp  which 
was  the  weakeft,  they  at  firit  threw  his  whole  army 
into  fome  diforder,  as   it  generally  happens  in  fuch, 
fudden  and  unexpected  aifaults.     But  the  Count  foon 
rallied  his  men  in  fuel?  a  manner,  that  the  enemy, 
Vol..  It  Dd  after; 
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after  many  attempts  to  force  his  trenches,  were  not 
only  repulfed,  but  fo  totally  routed  and  difperfed, 
that  out  of  twelve  thoufand  horfe,  of  which  their 
army  confided,  not  quite  one  thoufand  efcaped;  and- 
as  ail  their  baggage  and  carriages  alfo  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Count's  foldiers,  it  was  the  greateft  de- 
feat, an$  the  heavieft  lofs,  the  Venetians  had  ever 
iuftained  before  that  time. 

Amongft  the  reft  of  the  prifoners  tliat  were  taken, 
there  happened  to  be  one  of  the  Venetian  provedi- 
tores,  who,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  and 
particularly  a  little  before  the  battle,  had  fpoken  in 
very  contemptuous  terms  of  the  Count,  calling  him 
a  Baft ard  and  a  Coward  \  but  when  he  found  himfelf 
at  his  mercy,   and  recollected  what  he  had  done, 
making  no  doubt   but  he  fhould  be  punifhed  as  he 
really  deferved,    he   threw   himfelf,    trembling   and 
weeping,  at  the  Count's  knees,  and  (as  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  bafe  fpirits,  to  be  iniblent  in  profperity,  and 
abject  in  adverfity}  humbly  beibught  him  to  pardon 
his  offence.     Upon  which,  the  Count  lifting  him  up 
from  the  ground,  bid  him  take  courage,  and  fear  no 
harm  :  but  faid,  "  he  could  not  help  wondering  that 
a  perfon   of  prudence  and  gravity,  as  he  affected  to 
be  thought,  mould  be  guilty  of  fuch  ill  manners  as 
he  had  been,  in  fpeaking  fo  injurioufly  of  a  perfon 
who  had  done  nothing  to  deferve  it  from  him :  that, 
as  to  the  things  which  he  had  reproached  him  with, 
he  neither  could  pofTibly  know,  nor  prevent  what  had 
j>afTed  betwixt  his  father  and  mother  before  he  was 
born,  and  therefore  ought  neither  to  be  applauded 
nor  upbraided  for  their  actions :  but  that  he  would 
Venture  to  affirm  one  thing  however,  which  was,  that 
fince  he  was  capable  of  acting  for  himfelf,  he  had  be- 
haved in  fuch    a  manner,    as  not  to   merit    repre- 
.  henfion  from  any  one  :  of  which,  both   he,  and  his 
Senate  had  many  and  recent  proofs."     And  having 
adviied  him  to  be  more  modeft  for  the  future,  in  fpeak- 
ing of  others,  and  to  proceed  with  greater  caution 

and 
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and  deliberation  in  the  execution  of  military  under- 
takings, he  difmifled  him. 

After  this  advantage,  the  Count  marched  with  h"i9 
victorious  army  into  the  territories  of  Brefcia,  and 
having  prefently  over-run  all  the  adjacent  Country, 
encamped  within  two  miles  of  the  City.  The  Ve- 
netians, on  the  other  hand,  after  their  late  defeat, 
having  reafon  to  apprehend  that  it  would  not  be  long 
(as  indeed  it  happened)  before  he  made  an  attempt 
upon  Brefcia,  had  fortified  it  as  well,  and  with  as 
much  expedition,  as  their  circumftances  would  ad- 
mit :  after  which,  they  began  to  raife  frelh  forces 
with  great  diligence,  and  having  collected  fome  fcat- 
tered  remains  of  their  late  army,  applied  to  the  Flo- 
rentines for  the  fuccours  they  were  obliged  by  treaty 
to  furnifli  them  with,  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  And  the 
Florentines,  being  now  no  longer  embroiled  in  the 
war  with  King  Alphonfo,  accordingly  fent  two  thou- 
fand  horfe,  and  one  thoufand  foot  to  their  aiTiftance  : 
all  which  reinforcements  put  them  in  a  condition  to 
treat  of  peace. 

It  had  aim  oil  always  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Venetian  Republic  to  recover  twice  as  much  by  treaty, 
as  they  had  loft,  in  an  unfuccefsful  war  ;  and  they 
now  knew  that  the  Milanefe  were  exceedingly  fufpi- 
cious  of  the  Count's  defigns  •,  that  the  Count  was  not 
content  with  being  merely  the  Commander  of  their 
forces,  but  fecretly  afpired  to  be  abfolute  Sovereign 
of  Milan  :  and  that  it  was  in  their  own  option  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  either  of  them  j  as  one  fide 
would  naturally  be  prompted  to  join  them  by  ambi- 
tion, and  the  other  by  fear.  But  having  maturely 
confidered  the  matter,  they  determined  to  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  Count,  and  to  offer  him 
their  affiftance  for  the  reduction  of  Milan,  imagining, 
that  when  the  Milanefe  law  they  were  betrayed  by 
the  Count,  it  would  provoke  them  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  would  throw  themfelves  into  any  other 
hands,  rather  than  fubmit  to  him  •,  and  that  when 
they  were  reduced  to  fuch  circumftances,  that  they 

D  d  %  could 
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could  neither  defend  themfelves,  nor  put  any  further 
confidence  in  the  Count,  (having  no  other  refuge) 
they  mult  of  courfc  fly  to  them  for  protection.  Hav- 
ing come  to  this  refolution,  they  began  to  tamper 
with  the  County  whom  they  found  very  well  difpofed 
to  a  peace,  especially  when  he  perceived  that  he  him- 
fclf  mould  thereby  reap  the  fruits  of  the  late  victory 
at  Caravaggio,  which  would  other  wife  redound  to 
the  honour  and  emolument  of  the  Milanefe  alone. 
A  treaty,  therefore,  was  loon  concluded  betwixt 
them,  by  which  the  Venetians  obliged  themfelves  to 
pay  the  Count  thirteen  thoufand  Florins  a  month,  till 
he  had  conquered  Milan  •,  and  to  furniih  him  with 
four  thoufand  horfe,  and  two  thoufand  foot,  as  long 
as  the  war  laited  •,  and  the  Count,  on  the  other  hand, 
engaged  to  reftore  to  the  Venetians,  all  the  towns 
and  prifoners,  and  whatever  elie  he  had  taken  from 
them,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war  :  and  to  reft  con- 
tent with  fuch  places  only,  as  were  in  the  poffeffion 
of  Duke  Philip,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

When  the  news  of  this  treaty  arrived  at  Milan,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  City  were  much  more  dejected  at  ir, 
than  they  had  been  elated  with  their  victory  at  Cara- 
vaggio •,  the  Governors  complained,  the  common 
people  were  outrageous,  the  women  and  children 
wept  bitterly,  all  of  them  exclaiming  againft  the 
Count,  as  a  traitor' and  'perfidious  writcb  j  and  though 
they  had  not  any  great  hopes  left  of  being  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  him,  either  by  entreaties,  petitions,  or  pro- 
miles,  to  change  the  refolution  he  had  taken  ;  yet 
they  fent  ambafTadors  to  him,  to  fee  what  he  could 
fay  for  himfelf,  and  what  face  he  put  upon  fo  un- 
grateful and  wicked  a  manner  of  proceeding.  When 
they  were  introduced  into  his  prefence,  one  of  them 
thus  addreffed  himfelf  to  him  : 

"  Thole  that  feek  to  obtain  any  end,  commonly 
make  ufe  either  of  fupplications,  gratuities,  or  me- 
naces, to  thofe  whom  they  have  to  deal  with,  in  hopes 
that  being  either  moved  by  compaffion,  biaffed  by 
■  felf-intereft,  or  terrified  with  threats,  they  may  at  laft 
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be  induced  to  comply  with  their  requests  :  but  as 
none  of  thefe  three  different  methods  of  application 
make  any  impreffion  upon  hard-hearted  and  rapacious 
men,  and  fuch  as  are  buoyed  up  with  an  opinion  of 
their  own  great  power  and  fignificance,  thofe  that 
endeavour  either  to  foften  them  by  entreaties,  gain 
them  by  prefents,  or  frighten  them  with  menaces, 
will  foon  have  the  mortification  to  find  they  are  la- 
bouring to  no  purpofe.  As  we  have,  therefore,  at 
Iaft,  though  too  late,  difcovered  the  cruelty,  the  am- 
bition, and  the  pride  of  your  heart;  we  are  now- 
come,  not  to  afk  any  favour,  nor  with  the  leaft  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  it,  if  we  mould  afk  •,  but  to 
remind  you  of  the  kindneffes  you  have  received  from 
the  people  of  Milan,  and  to  upbraid  you  with  the 
ungrateful  manner  in  which  you  have  requited  them  : 
that  fo  amongit  the  numberlefs  miferies  and  calami- 
ties which  you  have  brought  upon  us,  we  may  at 
leaft  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  reproaching  you  with  them. 
Recollect'  the  circumftances  you  were  in  after  the  death 
of  Duke  Philip.  You  were  at  enmity  with  the  Pope, 
snd  the  King  of  Naples.  The  Florentines  and  Vene- 
tians, whom  you  had  lb  bafely  deferted,  could  not  help 
refenting  the  affront,  though  they  had  no  further  oc- 
cafion  for  your  fervice,  and  looked  upon  you  as  an 
enemy.  You  were  debilitated  and  exhaufted  by  the 
war  in  which  you  had  been  engaged  againft  the  Church ; 
you  were  left  in  a  manner  without  men,  without  mo- 
ney, without  friends,  or  any  hopes  of  being  able  to 
preferve  your  own  dominions,  and  former  reputation, 
which  muft  have  been  inevitably  loft,  if  we  had  not 
-been  fimple  enough  to  take  you  into  our  bolbm,  out 
of  the  reverence  we  bore  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
Duke,  with  whom  you  had  entered  into  fuch  treaties, 
and  contracted  fo  near  an  alliance,  that  we  had  reafon 
to  expect  the  affection  you  profeffed  for  him,  would 
have  defcended  to  his  fubjects  ;  and  that  when  you 
cor.fidered  how  many  favours  we  had  added  to  thofe 
you  received  from  the  Duke,  the  union  betwixt  us 
would  have  continued  firm  and  indiffoluble  :  upon 
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which  account,  we  not  only  punctually  fulfilled  all 
his  former  engagements  with   you,   but  gave  you  the 
actual  pof&fljon  of  Brefcia  too,  till  you  could  make 
yourlelf  mailer  of  Verona.     What  could  we  either 
give,  or   procnife  you  more  P  What   greater  favours 
could  you  have  received,  or  even   hoped  for  at  that 
time,  we  do   not  fay   from   us,  but  from  any  other 
State  ? — For  thefe  unexpected   kindneffes,  you   have 
recompenced  us  in  a  manner,  which,  we  mud  o\y .  , 
was  likewife  altogether  unexpected  and  undeferved  by 
vs.     Nor  was  this  the  firit  inftance  of  your  perfidy  : 
for  no  fooner  were  you  invefted  with  the  command 
of  our  forces,  but  you  took   poffeffion  of  Pavia  for 
yourlelf,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  juftice  and  equity  : 
from  which  firit  fample  of  your  friendship,  we  might 
well  have  learned,  what  we  had  to  expect  from  you 
for  the  future.     This  injury,  however,  we  bore  with 
patience,  in  hopes  that  fo  great  an  acquisition  would 
have  lariated   your  ambition  :   but  alas  !  we  find  to 
our  forrow,  that  fuch  as  grafp  at  the  whole,  will  ne- 
ver be  content  with  a  part. — You  promifeci,  that  we 
Should  enjoy   all   the  conquefts  you  afterwards  made, 
well  knowing,  that  what  you  gave  us  at  feveral  times, 
you  could  take  from   us  all  at   once  ;  as  it  has  hap- 
pened in  fact  fmce  the  victory  of  Caravaggio,  which 
being  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  our   blood   and 
treafure,  has  been   unhappily  perverted   to  our  ruin. 
"Wretched  are  the  States  that  are  obliged  to  be  con- 
tinually in  arms,  to  defend  their  liberties  againft  the 
attempts  of  ambitious  invaders ;  but  much   mojre  fo 
are  thofe   that  are  forced   to  employ  mercenary  and 
perfidious  foldiers,  like  you,  for  that  purpofe.     May 
pur  fate,  however,  be  a  warning  to  pofterity,  though 
we  ourfelves  were  fo  infatuated,  as  not  to  remember 
how  the  Thebans  were  treated   in   the  like  circum- 
stances  by   Philip,  of  Macedon;  who,  after  he  had 
been  their  General,  and   conquered  their  enemies,  in 
the  flrft  |5lace  turned   their  enemy  himfelf,  and   then 
ufurped  the  fovereignty  over  them.     We,    for  our 
parts,  cannot  with  juliice  be  accufed  of  any  other 
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fault,  but  of  having  put  too  much  confidence  in  a 
perfon  whom  we  ought  not  to  have  trufted  at  all ; 
efpecially  if  we  had  called  to  mind  his  former  beha- 
viour,   and  been  upon  our  guard,  as  we  ought  to 
have  been,   againft  his  reftlefs  and  unbounded   am- 
bition, which  was  never  fatisfied  in  any  ftate  or  con- 
dition :  a  perfon  who  had  betrayed  the  Lord  of  Lucca, 
extorted  fuch  vaft  fums  from  the  Florentines  and  Ve- 
netians, treated  our  late  Prince  with   contempt,  in- 
fulted  a  King,  and  (which  was  ftill  more  heinous) 
had  rebelled  againft  God,  and  perfecuted  his  Church 
in  fo  atrocious  a  manner.     We  ought  not,  indeed,  to 
have  flattered  ourfelves,  that  fuch  a  man  would  treat 
the  Milanefe  with  more  refpecl:  than  he  had  done 
thole  great  and  powerful  States ;    nor  to  have  ex- 
pected, that  one  who  had  fo  often  violated  his  en- 
gagements with  others,  would  ever  be  faithful  to  us. 
The  imprudence,    however,    for  which  others  may 
condemn  us,  can  be  no  excufe  for  your  treachery, 
nor  fkreen  you  from  the  infamy  with  whicfi  you  will 
be  branded,    when  it   is  known  to  the  world  how 
much  reafon  we  have  to  make  thefe  complaints.  Does 
not  your  own  confcience  reproach  you  ?  Do  you  feel 
no  remorfe  when  you  reflect,  that  you  have  turned 
thofe  arms  upon  ourfelves,  which  we  had  taken  up 
to  defend  our  laws  and  liberties  againft  the  invasions 
of  others  ?  We  appeal  to  your  own   bread.     Do  you 
not  look  upon  your/elf  as  a  Parricide  ?  Can  you  deny 
that  you  deferve  the  fevereft  and  moft  exemplary  of 
-all  punifliments  ?  But  if  you  are  fo  blinded  by  am- 
bition, that  you   are  not  capable  of  judging  yourfelf, 
the  whole  world  has  been   witnefs  of  your  iniquities, 
and  will  rile  up  in  evidence  againft  you  :  God  him- 
felf  will  open  your  eyes,  and  make  you  feniible  of 
your  mifdeeds,  if  the  moft  flagrant  perfidy,  if  per- 
jury and  treafon  are  crimes  in  his  fight :  though,  in- 
deed, his  Divine  Providence  fometimes  permits  the 
wicked  to  efcape  with   impunity  for  a  while  (as  the 
cafe  may  be  at  prefent)  to  be  the  inftruments  of  his 
and  to  bring  about  fome  great  and  good 
D  d  4  pur- 
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purpofe  that  is  indifcernible  to  our  eyes.  Flatter  not 
yourfclf,  therefore,  with  the  hopes  of  certain  vic- 
tory. You  have  little  reafon  to  expect  the  favour  of 
Heaven  •,  ancl  we,  for  our  parts,  are  determined  to 
defend  our  liberties  like  men,  and  in  cafe  we  cannot 
preferve  them,  to  fubmit  to  any  other  Prince,  rather 
than  wear  your  yoke.  But  if,  as  a  chaftifement  for 
pur  fins,  ancl  in  fpite  of  our  utmoft  endeavours  to  the 
Contrary,  we  mould  have  the  misfortune  after  all,  to 
become  fubject  to  you,  depend  upon  it,  that  a  do- 
minion ufurped  by  fraud,  and  founded  in  violence, 
•will  end  with  ignominy,  and  utter  deftruction  to 
yourfelf  or  your  children." 

The  Count,  though  inwardly  flung  with  thefe  re- 
proaches, did  not  mew  any  extraordinary  emotion,  ei- 
ther in  his  countenance  or  geftures,  but  calmly  re- 
plied, "  that  as  they  feemed  blinded  wirh  paffion, 
ne  fhould  in  fome  meafure  overlook  their  indifcretion 
and  ill  language,  and  the  high  provocation  they  had 
given  him  in  io  injurious  a  charge  ;  to  every  parti- 
cular of  which,  he  would,  however,  have  returned 
an  anfwer,  if  there  had  been  any  body  prefent  that 
was  capable  cf  judging  betwixt  them:  as  he  could 
make  it  plainly  appear,  that  he  had  never  yet  injured 
v.it  Milanefe  in  the  leaf!:  degree  •,  and  that  all  his  paft 
endeavours  had  been  only  to  prevent  them  from  in- 
juring him.  That  they  could  not  help  remembering 
in  what  manner  they  had  behaved  to  him,  after  the 
battle  of  Caravaggio  $  when,  infiead  of  rewarding 
him  for  his  fervices  with  the  free  gift  of  either  Bref- 
cia  or  Verona,  as  they  had  promifed,  they  were  fe- 
cretly  negotiating  a  peace  with  the  Venetians  ;  that 
fo  the  odium  of  the  quarrel  might  be  thrown  upori 
h.im  alone,  whilfr.  they  ran  away  with  the  fruits  o,f 
the  victory,  the  merit  of  concluding  a  peace,  and 
all  the  other  advantages  he  had  gained  them  in  the 
ccurfe  of  that  war.  They  had  no  reafon  to  com- 
plain, therefore,  he  faid,  that  he  had  made  his  peace 
with  the  Venetians,  fince  they  had  endeavoured  to  do 
fo  themfelves  :  and  that- if  he  had  deferred  it  a  little 
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longer,  it  muft  have  fallen  to  his  lot  to  reproach  them 
with  that  ingratitude  of  which  they  now  accufed  bim\ 
but  with  what  truth,  the  lame  God,  whom  they  had 
ib  folemnly  called  upon  to  avenge  the  injuries  they 
pretended  to  have  received,  would  not  fail  to  fhew, 
at  the  end  of  the  war.;  when  it  would  be  fecn,  he 
made  no  doubt,  which  of  them  had  juftice  on  their 
fide,  and  was  moil  favoured  by  Heaven." 

After  the  Count  had  thus  difmifled  the  AmbalTa*- 
dors,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  invading  the 
Milanefe  ;  and  they  being  determined  to  defend  them- 
felves,  took  Franciico  and  Giacopo  Piccinino  into 
their  pay  (who  out  of  the  ancient  jealoufy  that  fub- 
fifted  betwixt  the  Braccefcan  and  Sforzefcan  parties, 
had  always  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Milanefej  in  hopes 
of  being  able  by  their  affiftance  to  preferve  their  li- 
berties ;  efpecially  if  they  could  find  fome  means  to 
detach  the  Venetians  from  the  Counr,  wTho  thev 
thought  would  not  very  long  continue  fo  ftrictly  unit- 
ed. The  Count  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  there- 
fore judged  it  the  beft  way  to  ftrengthen  the  confe- 
deracy betwixt  them,  by  motives  of  felf-intereft,  fince 
other  obligations  and  engagements  did  not  appear  to 
him  fufficient.  For  this  purpofe,  in  concerting  their 
plan  of  operations  for  the  profecution  of  the  war,  he? 
propofed  that  they  mould  lay  fiege  to  Crema  *,  whilit 
he  with  the  red  of  their  forces  over- run  the  other 
parts  of  that  State.  The  Venetians  fwallowed  the 
bait,  and  continued  firm  to  the  Count  till  he  had  made 
frimfelf  matter  of  all  the  territories  depending  upon 
Milan,  and  reduced  the  City  itfeif  to  fuch  extremities 
by  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  Country, 
and  preventing  any  provifions  from  being  brought 
into  it,  that  the  Citizens  defpairing  of  relief  from  any 
other  quarter,  fent  Ambaffadors  to  befeech  the  Vene- 

*  Crema  is  the  capital  of  a  little  Country,  called  Cremafco,  upon 
the  river  Serio,  which  joins  the  Adda  upon  the  borders  of  the  Mi- 
lanefe. There  is  a  fine  Palace  and  a  Caftle,  with  other  fortifi- 
cations, which  now  make  it  fomething  confiderable ;  though  it  was 
formerly  but  an  ordinary  town.  It  is  the  Sse  of  a  Bilhop,  and  at  pre- 
sent fubjeft  to  the  Venetians. 
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tians  to  commiferate  their  condition,  and  aftift  them 
in  defending  their  liberties,  as  all  good  Republicans 
ought  to  do,  rather  than  fupport  a  Tyrant  in  his  am- 
bitious defigns,  whofe  career  they  would  not  after- 
wards be  able  to  check  at  their  pleafure,  if  he  mould 
ever  get  poflemon  of  Milan  :  infinuating  at  the  fame 
time,  that  they  muft  riot  expect  he  would  be  content 
with  that  part  of  the  Duchy  which  was  to  fall  to  his 
{hare  by  the  treaty  he  had  fo  lately  entered  into  with 
them  •,  fince  it  was  well  known  he  afpired  to  the 
whole. 

But  the  Venetians  were  not  yet  mailers  of  Crema, 
and  being  loth  to  change  fides  till  they  were  in  pof- 
feflion  of  it,  they  anfwered  the  Ambafiadors  in  pub- 
lic, "  that  as  they  were  in  alliance  with  the  Count, 
they  could  not  lend  the  Milanefe  any  fuccour :"  but 
in  private  they  fpoke  in  different  terms,  and  defired 
them  to  tell  their  matters,  that  they  might  depend 
upon  their  affiftance. 

The  Count  had  now  drawn  his  forces  fo  near  Mi- 
lan, that  he  made  an  affault  upon  the  fuburbs :  and 
the  Venetians  having  at  laft  taken  Crema,  thought  it 
high  time  to  relieve  4the  Milanefe  •,  for  which  purpofe 
they  entered  into  a   treaty  with  them,  and  engaged 
themfelves  by  the  firfl:  article  of  it  to   maintain  them 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberties.     Accordingly, 
as  foon  as  the  treaty  was  figned,  they  fent  orders  to 
fuch  of  their  forces  as  were  with  the  Count  to  leave 
his  camp,  and  join  the  reft  of  their  own  army :  ac- 
quainting the  Count  likewife  at  the  fame  time  with 
what  they  had  done,  and  allowing  him  twenty  days 
to  accede  to  the  treaty  himfelf  if  he  pleafed.     The 
Count  was  not  at  all  furprized  at  this  event,  as  he  had 
long  forefeen  it,  and  daily  expected  it  would  happen : 
neverthelefs,  when  it  did  come  to  pafs,  he  was  no 
lefs  chagrined  at  it  than  the  Milanefe  had  been  when 
he  deferred  them.     He  therefore  defired  the  Ambaf- 
fadors  who  had  been  fent  from   the  Senate  of  Venice 
to  notify  the  treaty  to  him,  that  they  would  give  him 
two  days  to  confider  of  if,    and  then,   he  laid,    he 

would 
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would  return  them  an  anfwer :  during  which  time  he 
refolved  with  himfelf  to  amufe  the  Venetians,  and  not 
to  give  up  his  prefent  undertaking.     With  this  de- 
fign,  he  publicly  gave  out  that  he  would  accede  to 
the  Peace,  and  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Venice,  with  full 
power  to  ratify  it ;  giving  them  private  inftru&ions, 
however,  not  to  do  it  upon   any  account  whatfoever, 
but  to  protract  the  matter  as  long  as  poflible  with  all 
the  cavils  and   artifices  they  could  invent.     And  to 
make  the  Venetians  believe  that  he  was  really  in  ear- 
ned, he  not  only  made  a  truce  with  the  Milanefe  for 
a  month,  but  drew  off  his  forces   from  their  walls, 
and  fent  them  to  quarter  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
which  he  had  taken  from  them.     To  this  feint  was 
owing  all  his  future  fuccefs,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Mi- 
laneie :  for  the  Venetians  depending  upon  a  peace, 
were  more  remifs  in  making  preparations  for  war;  and 
the  Milanefe  feeing  a  truce  concluded,    the  enemy 
drawn  off,  and  the  Venetians  their  friends,  were  firmly 
perfuaded  the  Count  had  given  up  all  further  defign 
of  moleftmg  them.     A  delufion  that  was  doubly  pre- 
judicial to  them  :  for  in  the  firft  place,  it  lulled  them 
into  fecurity,  and  made  them  neglect  to  take  proper 
meafures  for  their  defence  ;  and  in  the  next,  as  the 
coaft  was  now  clear  of  the  enemy  and  it  happened  to 
be  feed-time,  they  fowed  vail  quantities  of  their  grain, 
which  put  it  in  the  Count's  power  to  diftrefs  them  fo 
much  the  fooner.     But  he  on   the  other  hand.,  well 
knowing  how   to  make  an   advantage  of  their  over- 
fights,  took  the  opportunity  of  this  interval  to  refrefti 
himfelf  and  his  men,  and  to  look  out  for  other  al- 
lies. 

During  this  war  in  Lombardy,  the  Florentines  had 
not  taken  any  fide,  nor  fhewn  the  leaft  favour  to  the 
Count,  either  when  he  took  part  with  the  Milanefe, 
or  afterwards  when  he  invaded  them  ;  for  as  he  had 
no  great  occafion  for  their  affiftance,  he  did  not  afk 
it  with  much  importunity  :  they  had  indeed  fent  fome 
fuccours  to  the  Venetians  after  the  battle  of  Cara- 
^aggio,  in  confequeace  of  the  alliance  which  then 
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fubfifted    betwixt   them.     But   Count  Sforza    being- 
now  deferred  by  the  Venetians,  and  not  knowino  to 
whom  elfe  he  could  have  recourfe,  earneflJy  follicTted 
the  aid  of  the  Florentines  ;    for  which,    he  applied 
both   publicly  to   the  government  of  Florence,  and 
,        privately  to  his  friends  in   that  City;  particularly  to 
(l^'WCofimode'  Medici,  with   whom  he  had   always  lived 
in  great  intimacy,  and  who  had  constantly  not  only 
affifted  him  with  his  advice,  but  furmfhed  him   with 
liberal  fuppUes    of  money  in   all   his    undertaking 
Nor  did   he  fail  him   in   this  exigency  ;  for  he  bo^th 
gave  him  large   fums  out  of  his  own  private  purfe, 
and  encouraged  him  to  purfue  his  prefent  enterprize  - 
ufing  all  his  endeavours  at  the  fame  time  that  fuccours 
might  be  fent  him  by  the  public  ;  but  in  this  he  met 
with  fome  oppofition.     For  Neri  Capponi,  who  had 
then   a  very  great  interefr.  in   Florence,    thouaht  it 
would  not  be  confident  with  the  fafety  of  the  R?pub. 
lie  to  let  the  Count  become  mafter  of  Milan  ;   and 
that  it  would  conduce  more  to  the  tranquillity  of  Italy 
in  general,  if  he  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  in- 
flead  of  continuing   the  war      He   was  apprehenfive 
in  the  firft  place,  that  the  Milanefe,  in  the  height  of 
the  refentment  they  had  conceived  againft  the  Count, 
might  throw  themfelves  entirely  into  the  arms  of  the 
Venetians,  which  muft  be  attended  with   the  ruin   of 
all  the  other  Princes   in   Italy:  and  in   the  next,  he 
thought  if  the  Count  mould  get  poiTeiTion  of  Milan, 
his  arms,    when   fupported    by  fo  powerful  a   Hate' 
would  grow  too  formidable;  and  that  if  he,  who  was 
fo-troublelome   whilft   he   was  only  a   Count,   fhould 
ever  come  to   be  a  Duke,  he  would  then  be  infup- 
portable.     For  thefe  reafons,    he  faid,  it   would   be 
much   better  for.  the  Republic  of  Florence  and   all 
Italy,  that  the  Count  mould  be  left  to  live  upon  the 
reputation  of  his  arms,  as   he  had   done  before,   and 
that  Lombardy  mould  be  divided  into  two  Common- 
wealths, which,  it  could  hardly  be   fuppofed,  would 
agree  lo  well  together  as  to  unite  for  the  ruin  of  any 
other  State,  and  fingly,  they  cottd  hurt  nobody.     To 
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effect  which,  he  knew   no   better  expedient,   than  to 
give    a   deaf  ear   to   the    Count's   foHicitations,    and 
continue  in  leage  with   their  old   allies  the  Venetians. 
Thefe   iuggelHons,   however,  made  very  little   irn- 
preffion  upon  Cofimo' s  friends,  who  thought  Capponi  (politico, 
did    not  give   this   advice  out  of  any  regard  for  the 
public  good,   but  becaule  he  was  jealous  that  Cofimo 
would  become  too  powerful   by  his   friendship   with 
the  Count,  if  the  latter  mould  make  himfeif  Duke 
of  Milan.     And  Cofimo  for   his  own  part  took  upon 
him  to  demonftrare,  that  affifting  the   Count  would 
be  lb  far  from  being  of  any  prejudice  either  to  Italy 
in  general,  or  their  own  Republic  in  particular,  that 
it  would  be  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  both  :  fince  it 
was  folly  to  imagine  that  the  Milanefe  could  main- 
tain their  liberties,  considering  the  temper  of  the  Ci- 
tizens, their  manner  of  living,  and  the  factions  then 
reigning  amongft  them  ;  all  which  made  it  impoffible 
to  eftablilh  a  Republican  form  of  government  in  that 
City  :  fo  that  it  muft   of  neceflity  happen  that  either 
the  Count  would  become  Duke,  or  the  Venetians  ab- 
folute  Lords  over  it.     And  in  tkat  cafe,  nobody  could 
be  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee  whether  it  would  be  more 
eligible  to  have  a   potent  friend  for   their  neighbour, 
or  an  enemy  whofe  power  would  then  be  overgrown 
and  uncontroulable.     Nor  was  it   to  be  feared   that 
the  Milanefe  would   rafhly  put   themfelves  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Venetians,  merely  becaufe  they  were 
at  war  with  the  Count ;  for  the  Count  had  a  party 
and  friends   in   Milan,    and   they  had   none:    upon 
which  account,  the  Citizens,  when   they  found   they 
could  no  longer  defend  their  liberties,  would  certainly 
be  more  inclinable  to  fubmit  to  the  Count  than  to  the 
Venetians. 

This  difference  of  opinion  amongft  the  principal 
Citizens,  kept  the  Florentines  for  fome  time  in  fuf- 
pence:  at  laft,  however,  they  agreed  to  fend  Am- 
baffadors  with  inftructions  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  the  Count  immediately,  provided  they 
fhould  find  him  in  fuch  circumftances,    as  made  it 
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feem  probable  that  he  would  fucceed  in  his  defigns  -9 
but,  otherwiie,  to  raife  difficulties  and  objections,  in 
order  to  defer  it.  Thefe  Ambafiadors  were  got  no 
further  than  Reggio,  when  they  heard  the  Count  had 
taken  Milan  :  for  as  foon  as  the  truce  expired,  he 
bad  fuddenly  invefced  that  City  again  with  all  his 
forces,  in  hopes  of  carrying  it  very  foon  in  fpite  of 
the  Venetians,  who  could  not  fuccour  it  on  any  fide, 
except  from  the  Adda,  and  that  pafs  was  eafily 
guarded.  He  knew  very  well,  that,  as  it  was  the 
winter  feafon,  the  Venetians  would  not  be  able  to  lie 
in  a  camp  any  where  near  him ;  and  therefore  made 
no  doubt  of  reducing  the  town  long  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  Spring,  efpecially  fince  Francifco  Picci- 
nino  was  now  dead,  and  his  brother  Giacopo  left  fole 
Commander  of  all  their  forces. 

The  Venetians  in  the  mean  time  had  fent  an  Am- 
baffador  to  encourage  the  Milanefe  to  make  a  refolute 
defence,  with  afTurances  alfo  of  fpeedy  and  effectual 
relief:  and  there  actually  happened  feveral  flight 
ikirmiflies  betwixt  their  troops  and  thofe  of  the  Count, 
during  the  courfe  of  the  winter.  But  as  foon  as  the 
weather  grew  more  favourable,  they  took  the  field 
under  the  command  of  Pandolpho  Malatefla,  and 
encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adda-,  where  they 
held  a  Council  of  war  to  confider  whether,  in  order 
to  fuccour  Milan,  they  mould  attack  the  Count  and 
try  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  Pandolpho  their  general, 
who  well  knew  the  bravery  of  the  Count  and  his 
troops,  advifed  them  not  to  run  that  rifque,  and 
thought  they  might  obtain  a  more  certain  victory  over 
him  by  avoiding  an  engagement ;  as  the  want  of  fo- 
rage and  other  provifions,  muft  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
oblige  him  to  move  his  ouarters.  Upon  this  confider- 
ation,  he  perfuaded  them  to  contiuue  in  the  Camp 
where  they  then  lay,  which  would  keep  up  the  fpirits" 
of  the  Milanefe  and  prevent  them  from  furrendering 
to  the  Count.  This  advice  was  approved  of  by  the 
Venetians,  becaufe  they  thought  it  a  fecure  manner  of 
proceeding,  and  were  not  without  fome  hopes  that  the 
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Milanefe,  being  (till  kept  in  great  diftrcfs,  would  at  laft 
fubmit  to  them,  rather  than  the  Count,  from  whom 
they  had  received  fo  many  injuries.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Milanefe  were  reduced  to  extreme  mifery  ;  for  as 
there  was  a  great  number  of  poor  people  in  the 
City,  many  of  them  dropped  down  dead  in  the  ftreets 
every  day  for  want  of  bread  :  and  this  occafioning 
murmurs  and  complaints  in  every  quarter  of  it,  the 
Governors  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  an  infurrec- 
tion,  and  therefore  took  all  poffible  means  to  prevent 
any  tumult,  or  aflembling  of  the  people. 

The  Commonalty  are  not  eafily  excited  to  mifchief; 
but  when  they  are  at  once  fo  difpofed,  any  little  acci- 
dent ferves  to  put  them  in  motion.  It  happened  one 
day,  that  two  perfons  of  no  very  great  confideration 
meeting  each  other  near  the  Porta  Nuova,  fell  into  a 
conversation  concerning  the  miferable  condition  to 
which  the  City  was  reduced,  and  what  means  were 
left  to  relieve  it.  This  being  overheard  by  others, 
the  people  infenfibly  gathered  about  them  till  they 
were  increafed  to  fuch  a  number,  that  a  report  was 
fpread  through  the  town  that  the  inhabitants  about 
Porta  Nuova  were  rifmg  againft  the  Magiftracy.  Upon 
which,  the  populace,  who  only  waited  for  a  proper 
opportunity,  immediately  ran  to  arms,  and  having 
appointed  one  Gafpar  da  Vico  Mercato  to  be  their 
leader,  they  made  fo  furious  an  aflault  upon  the  place 
where  the  Magiftrates  were  fitting,  that  all  thofe  that 
could  not  make  their  efcape  by  flight  were  killed  up- 
on the  fpot ;  amongft  whom  was  Leonardo  Veneto, 
the  Venetian  ambaffador,  who  had  laughed  at  their 
miferies,  and  was  thought  to  be  the  principal  occa- 
fion  of  them.  When  they  had  thus  in  a  manner  made 
themfelves  matters  of  the  City,  they  began  to  confult 
what  were  the  moft  proper  means  to  be  taken,  in  or- 
der to  deliver  them  out  of  their  prefent  diftrefs  and 
reftore  their  former  tranquillity.  At  laft  it  was  una- 
nimoufly  agreed  amongft  them,  fince  they  could  no 
longer  preferve  their  freedom  and  independency,  to 
put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  fome  Prince 

that 
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that  was  able  to  defend  them.     But  they  could  not  fo 
readily  agree  about  the  perfon  •,  fome  propofed  King 
Alphonfo,  fome  the    Duke  of  Savoy,  and  others  the 
King  of  France,  but  nobody  mentioned  the  Count*, 
fo  ftrong  did  the  refentment  of  the  people  run  againft 
him  !  however,  as  they  could  not  unite  in  their  choice 
of  any  other   Prince,  Vico  Mercato  at  laft  ventured 
to   propofe   the  Count,  and    reprefented  to  them  ac 
large,  that  if  they  had  a  mind  to  get  rid  of  the  war, 
there  was  no  other  way  left  but  to  fubmit  to  him  ;  as 
their  neceflities  demanded   a  certain  and  immediate 
peace,  and  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  feed 
upon  the  hopes  of  future  fuccour,   which   after  all 
mi^ht  pofTibly  be  very  uncertain,  and  at  a  great  dif- 
tance.     He  excufed  the  Count's  conduct,  and  threw 
the  blame  upon  the  Venetians  and  other  States   in 
Italy,  fome  of  which  out  of  ambition,  and  others  out 
of  jealoufy  and  avarice,  would  not  fuffer  them  to  live 
free-,  and  faid,  that  fince  they  were  now  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  giving  up  their  liberties,  it   behoved  them 
to  give  them  to  a  perfon  who  both  knew  how,  and  was 
fufficiently  able  to  defend  them  ;  that  foy  when  they 
had  loft  their  freedom,  they  might  at  leaft  have  the 
confolation  of  enjoying  peace,  and   not   be  plunged 
into  a  ftill  more  dangerous  and  deftruclive  war. 

This  harangue  was  liitened  to  with  wonderful  at- 
tention by  the  populace,  who  as  foon  as  he  had  done 
fpeaking,  all  cried  out  with  one  voice  for  the  Count, 
and  immediately  difpatched  Vico  Mercato  to  invite 
him  into  the  City :  which  invitation  being  accepted 
with  great  joy  by  the  Count,  he  made  his  entrance 
into  Milan  on  the  27th  of  February  in  the  year  1450, 
and  was  received  there  with  incredible  acclamations 
by  that  very  people  who  but  a  few  days  before  had 
detelted  even  the  name  of  him  *. 


•  A  late  author  compares  the  populace  to  a  coquet,  who  upoA 
fome  days,  is  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  either  by  fighs,  or  prefents, 

'■'  falls  into 
in  which 
inft  their 

When 


or  follicitations  of  any  kind.  The  next  day,  perhaps,  (he  falls  into 
your  arms.— Thus  there  are  fome  circumftances  of  affairs  in  which 
the  moil  plauliblc  Manifesto's  of  thofe  that  take  up  arms  againft  their 
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When  the  news  of  this  revolution  arrived  at  Flo- 
rence, the  Florentines  fent  orders  to  their  Ambaflk- 
dors,  who  were,  yet  upon  the  road,  that  inftead  of 
treating  with  hinl  as  Count  Sforza,  according  to  their 
firft  instructions,  they  fhould  now  pay  their  compli- 
ments of  congratulation  to  him  as  Duke  of  Milan. 
Thefe  Ambaifadors  were  received  with  great  honour, 
and  treated  with  the  higheft  refpect  by  the  Duke, 
who  well  knew  that  he  could  not  have  more  faithful 
or  more  powerful  allies  in  all  Italy  than  the  Floren- 
tines, to  fecure  him  againft  the  ambition  of  the  Ve- 
netians. For  though  they  were  at  laft  freed  from  all 
apprehenfions  of  the  Vifconti  family,  it  was  generally 
thought  they  would  foon  be  embroiled  with  the  Ar- 
ragonefe  and  the  Republic  of  Venice «,  as  both  the 
former,  and  the  King  of  Naples  looked  upon  them 
with  a  fufpicious  eye,  ori  account  of  the  connexions 
they  had  always  had  with  the  court  of  France;  and 
the  Venetians  who  perceived  that  the  (late  of  Florence 
was  grown  as  jealous  of  them  as  it  formerly  had  beeri 
bt  the  Vifconti,  and  remembered  with  what  invete- 
racy they  themfelves  had  perfscuted  that  family,  be- 
gan to  be  afraid  they  Ihould  have  the  fame  meafure 
now  dealt  out  to  them  in  their  turn  ;  and  therefore 
determined  to  ruin  them  both  if  pofiible.  In  thefe 
circumftances,  the  new  Duke  of  Milan  prefently  re- 
vived to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Florentines  : 
and  the  Venetians,  on  the  contrary,  made  a  League 
With  King  Alphonfo  again!!  their  common  Enemies,  as 
they  called  them ;  in  which  they  agreed  to  take  urj 
arms  at  the  fame  time,  and  that  the  King  mould  in- 
vade the  Florentine  dominions,  whiift  the  Venetians 
attacked  the  Duke  5  who,  being  hardly  yet  fettled  in 

Sovereign,  will  not  have  the  leaft  effecT:  upon  the  people's  allegiance  ; 
and  at  other  times,  one  half  only  of  fuch  pretences  will  be  fufficient 
to  bring  about  a  revolution.— This,  however,  is  not  altogether  to  be 
imputed  to  the  levity  of  the  people:  for  how  hckJe  and  iftconftant 
foever  they  are  reckoned,  they  feldom  care  to  ftir,  except  impelled 
by  lbme  exterior  force,  as  opprefilon  or  famine  (as  in  the  cafe  be- 
fore us)  or  the  harangues,  and  ambitious  intrigues  of  fadious  De- 
magogues. 

Vol.  I.  Ee  his 
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his  government,  they  imagined  would  not  be  able  to 
make  head  againft  them,  either  with  his  own  forces 
alone,  or  any  other  afliftance  he  could  procure.  But 
as  the  League  betwixt  the  two  Republics  was  ftill  in 
force,  and  the  King  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Flo- 
rentines upon  the  conclufion  of  the  war  at  Piombino, 
they  both  thought  they  could  not  juftify  commencing 
hoftilities  without  fome  fair  pretext  for  a  war.  Each 
of  them,  therefore,  fent  an  Ambaflador  to  Florence, 
who  gave  the  Signory  there  to  underftand,  that  they 
did  not  defign,  by  the  engagements  they  had  lately 
entered  into  with  one  another,  to  act  offenfively  againft 
any  State  whatfoever  •,  but  merely  to  defend  their 
own.  After  which,  the  Venetian  Ambaflador,  com- 
plained that  the  Florentines  had  given  Alexander,  the 
Duke's  brother,  leave  to  pafs  with  his  forces  through 
Lunigiana  into  Lombardy  v  and  that  they  had  been- 
the  authors  and  advifers  of  the  agreement  made  be- 
twixt the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Marquis  of  Man- 
tua, to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  Republic,  and  in 
open  violation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  then  fubfifting 
betwixt  them  :  upon  which  account,  he  begged  leave 
to  reprefent  to  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  who- 
ever injures  another  perfon  without  caufe,  gives  him 
a  juft  right  to  revenge  ;  and  that,  if  they  broke  the 
peace  they  mult  naturally  expeel;  a  war. 

To  thefe  remonftrances  Cofimo  de'  Medici  was  or- 
dered by  the  Signiory  to  return  their  anfwer ;  who 
addreffing  himfelf  with  much  temper  and  prudence 
to  the  Ambafladors,  recited  at  large  the  many  fervices 
and  good  offices  the  Republic  of  Venice  had  received 
from  that  of  Florence,  and  the  obligations  they  lay 
under  to  it  for  the  vaft  acquifitions  they  had  made  by 
the  affiftance  of  the  Florentines,  whofe  treafure,  and 
arms,  and  counfel  had  ever  been  at  their  fervice.  Af- 
ter which  he  told  them,  "  that  as  the  Florentines  had 
been  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  union  betwixc 
them,  they  would  not  be  the  firft  to  break  it ;  for 
having  always  been  lovers  of  peace  themfelves,  they 
they  had  nothing  to  fay  againft  the  engagements  th? 

Vene- 
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Venetians  had  entered  into  with  King  Alphohfo,  pro- 
vided they  were  not   intended   to  diiturb   the  public 
tranquillity.     That  indeed  they  could  not  help  being 
a  little  furprized  that  lb  wife  and  majeftic  a  Common- 
Wealth  mould  think  it  worth  their  while  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  making  complaints  of  fuch  trifling  and  in- 
fignirlcant  matters  as  the  paflage  of  Alexander  Sforza 
through  Lunigiana,  and   the   agreement  betwixt  the 
Duke  of  Milan  and   the  Marquis  of  Mantua:  but  i£ 
they  thought  they  deferved  any  anfwer,  the  Floren- 
tines took  that  opportunity  of  declaring   that  a  paf- 
fage  through  their  dominions  mould  always  be  open 
to  any  friend  :  and  as  for  the  other  point,  the  Duke 
was  a  Prince  Of  fuch  abilities,  that  he  did  not  Hand 
in  need  of  their  advice  or  direction  in  the  choice  of 
his  allies.    That  he  therefore  fufpecled  there  was  fome- 
thing  more  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  cavils  than  he  could 
at  prefent  difcover ;  but  if  that  mould  be  the  cafe* 
the  Florentines  would  let  the  world  fee  that  they  had 
it  in   their  power,  not  only  to  be  good  friends  but 
dangerous  enemies."      Things  however  were  pretty 
well  compofed  for  that  time,  and  the  AmbarTadors 
feemed  to  go  away  fatisfied  :  but  the  conclufion  of 
fuch  a  treaty,  and   the  fubfequent  behaviour  of  the 
Venetians  and  King  Alphonfo,  gave  the  Duke  and  the 
Florentines  much  more  reafon  to  expecl:  the  breaking 
out  of  a  new  war,  than  to  hope  for  a  continuance  of 
the  peace.     The  Florentines  therefore  having  entered 
into  a  ftri<5t  confederacy  with  the  Duke,  the  Venetians 
began  to  difcover  their  hoftile  defigris  by  driving  all 
the  Florentines  and  their  dependants  out  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Venice :   and  foon  after  Alphonfo  did  the 
fame,  without  the  lead  regard  to  the  treaty  he  had 
made  with  them  the  year  before,  without  any  juft 
caufe,  or  fo  much  as  a  fpeciotfs  pretence.     The  Vene- 
tians likewife  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  Bolognefe ; 
and  having  furnimed  fome  of  their  exiles  with  forces, 
they  marched  towards  that  City  in  the  night,  and  got 
into  it  through  an  old  fubterraneous  aqueduct  fo  pri- 
vately that  no  body  was  aware  of  their  entrance  till 
E  e  a  they 
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they  gave  the  alarm  themfelves :  upon  which,  the 
Governor  Santi  Bentivoglio,  who  was  awake  though 
in  bed,  being  informed  that  the  City  was  furprized 
by  the  exiles,  immediately  got  up  and  refolved  to  face 
the  enemy.  And  though  he  was  advifed  by  many 
that  were  about  him  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight  if  pof- 
Jible,  fince  be  could  not  fave  the  City  if  he  ftaid  j  yet 
he  put  on  his  armour  and  having  gathered  together 
fome  friends  whom  he  encouraged  to  follow  him,  he 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  not  only  routed  them,  but 
killed  many  and  drove  the  reft  out  of  the  City  :  by 
which  courageous  behaviour,  every  body  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  given  fufficient  proof  that  he  was 
really  defcended  from  the  Houfe  of  the  Bentivogli. 

Thefe  proceedings  fully  conSrmed  the  Florentines 
in  their  apprehenfions  of  a  war,  and  determined  them 
to  make  the  ufual  preparations  for  their  defence :  for 
which  purpofe  they  created  a  Council  of  Ten,  took 
new  Commanders  into  their  pay,  fent  AmbafTadors 
to  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Siena,  to  de- 
mand fuccours  of  their  allies,  to  know  what  they  might 
certainly  depend  upon  from  thole  of  whom  they  were 
doubtful,  to  fix  fuch  as  were  wavering,  and  to  pene- 
trate into  the  defigns  of  their  enemies. 

From  the  Pope  they  got  nothing  but  general  de- 
clarations of  his  good  difpofition  towards  them,  and 
exhortations  to  peace.  The  King  of  Naples  con- 
tented himfelf  with  making  trifling  excufes  for  hav« 
ing  driven  the  fubjects  of  the  Florentines  out  of  his 
dominions,  and  offered  fafe  conducts  to  fuch  as  ftili 
remained  behind  if  they  pleafed  to  afk  them.  And 
though  he  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  conceal  his 
hoftile  defigns,  yet  the  Ambaffadors  plainly  difcovered 
them,  and  that  he  was  making  great  preparations  to 
invade  their  Republic.  With  the  Duke  they  not 
only  renewed  their  League,  but  ftrengthened  it  with 
feveral  additional  articles  •,  and  by  his  means  all  for- 
mer differences  betwixt  them  and  the  Genoefe  were 
compromifed  with  fo  much  fatisfaclion  on  both  fides,, 
that  they  became  good  friends  to  each-mother,  though 

the 
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the  Venetians  left  no  ftone  unturned  to  prevent  their 
reconciliation,  and  went  lb  far  as  even  to  follicit  the 
Emperor  of  Conftantinople  to  banifh  all  Florentines 
out  of  his  Empire  :  with  fo  much  rancour  did  they 
begin  the  war,  fo  infatiable  was  their  ambition  of 
rule,  and  fo  fully  bent  were  they  upon  the  utter  de- 
ftruction  of  thofe  to  whom  they  entirely  owed  all  their 
power  and  greatnefs  !  but  that  Prince  paying  no  re- 
gard to  their  follicitations,  the  Senate  of  Venice  for- 
bad the  Florentine  AmbafTadors  to  enter  their  terri- 
tories ;  alledging,  that  as  they  were  in  League  with 
the  King  of  Naples  and  Arragon,  they  could  not  ad- 
mit of  any  Em  baffles  without  his  participation.  But 
the  Sienele  received  their  A  baiTadors  with  much 
fhew  of  kindnefs  and  refpect ;  though  it  was  only  out 
of  fear  of  be.ng  over  run  by  their  Mailers  before  the 
other  fide  could  fend  them  any  fuccours  :  and  there- 
fore they  thought  it  the  bed  way  to  amufe  them  for 
a  time,  as  they  were  not  then  in  a  capacity  to  make 
any  refinance.  The  Venetians  however  and  King 
Alphonfo  defigned  (as  it  was  then  laid)  to  have  fent 
AmbafTadors  to  Florence,  in  order  to  juftify  the  war 
they  were  going  to  make  upon  that  Republic :  but  as 
the  Venetian  Ambaffador  was  refufed  entrance  into 
the  Florentine  dominions,  and  the  other  did  not  care 
to  take  that  charge  wholly  upon  himfelf,  that  EmbafTy 
fell  to  the  ground  •,  and  the  Venetians  had  the  morti- 
fication to  fee  themielves  treated  with  as  much  con- 
tempt and  difregard  as  they  had  treated  the  Florentines 
but  a  little  while  before. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  apprehenfions,  the  Emperor 
Frederic  III.  *came  into  Italy  to  be  crowned,  and  on 
the  30th  of  January  in  the  year  1451,  made  his  entry 

*  This  Emperor,  furnamed  the  Pacific,  began  his  reign  in  1440, 
and  reigned  53  years.  He  was  a  Prince  of  great  generofity  and  pru- 
dence 5  and  naturally  abhorring  war,  he  endeavoured  to  iupply  in  po- 
licy what  he  wanted  in  power.  He  bore  the  infults  that  had  been 
offered  him  by  feveral  of  the  Popes,  with  fuch'  patience,  that  the 
Italians  ufed  to  fay,  he  had  a  dead  foul  in  a  living  body.  It  was  in  the 
12th  year  of  his  reign  that  he  went  to  Rome  to  receive  his  crown  at 
Jthe  hands  of  the  Pope. 

E  e  o  iota 
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into  Florence  with   fifteen   hundred   horfe,  where  he 
■was  received  with  the  higheft  honours  by  theSigniory, 
and  (laid  there  till  the  Sixth  of  February  -,  at  which 
time  he  departed  for  Rome,  to  receive  his   Crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.     After   that  ceremony 
was  oyer,    and  his   marriage  confummated  *with  the 
Emprefs  *,  who  had  come  thither  by  Sea,  he  return- 
ed into  Germany  ;  but  came  back  again  to  Florence 
the  May  following,  where  he  was   treated  with  the 
fame  demonftrations  of  refpe<5t  that  he  had  been   be- 
fore :  and  having  been  magnificently  entertained   by 
the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  as  he  was  going  back  into 
Germany  the  fecond  time,  he,  in  return  for  thofe  ci- 
vilities, made  that  Prince  a  grant  of  Modena  and 
Reggio.     But  the  Florentines  were  not  diverted   by 
thefe  folemnities  from  making  due  preparation  for 
the  approaching  war :  and  to  give  reputation  to  their 
arms,  and  ftrike  a  terror  jnto  the   enemy,  they  and 
the  Duke  entered   into  a   League  with  the  King  of 
Prance,  for  the  mutual  defence  of  each  other's  do- 
minions, which  they  publifhed  with  great  triumph 
and  oftentation  all  over  Italy. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  May  in  the  year  1452, 
when  the  Venetians  refolving  to  defer  the  hoftilities 
no  longer,  entered  the  Duke  of  Milan's  dominions 
with  fixteen  thoufand  horfe  and  fix  thoufand  foot  by 
the  way  of  Lodi  :  whilft  the  Marquis  of  Monferrat, 
either  moved  by  his  own  ambition  or  the  inftigation 
of  the  Venetians,  at  the  fame  time  likewife  invaded 
him  on  the  fide  of  Alexandria.  The  Duke  on  the 
other  hand,  having  aflembled  an  army  of  eighteen 
thoufand  horfe  and  three  thoufand  foot  (after  he  hap! 
put  furficient  garrifons,  not  only  into  Lodi  and  Alex- 
andria, but  into  all  other  fuch  places  as  he  thought 
were  moft  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy)  fell  into 
the  territories  of  Brefcia,  where  he  made  prodigious 
Jiayock  ;  laying  wafte  the  country  on  every  fide,  and 
plundering  all  the  towns  that  were  not  well  fortified, 

f  Ejeajiors,  Infanta  of  Portugal, 

And 
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And  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  being  alfo  defeated 
by  the  garrifons  at  Alexandria,  gave  the  Duke  an  op- 
portunity of  turning  with  all  his  forces  upon  the  Ve- 
netians and  attacking  them  with  greater  vigour. 

Whilft  the  war  was   thus   carried  on  in  JLombardy 
with  various  fuccefs  on  both  fides,  but  in  fo  feeble  a 
manner  that  nothing  was  done  worth  relating  on  ei- 
ther, the  flame   likewife  broke  out  in  Tufcany,  but 
not  with  greater  vehemence,  nor  more  danger  than  it 
had  done  in  Lombardy.     Ferdinand  the  illegitimate 
Son  of  King  Alphonfo,  had  marched  into  thofe  parts 
with  twelve  thouland   men  commanded   by  Frederic 
Lord  of  Urbino  ;  and  their  firft  enterprize  was  an  at- 
tempt upon  Foiano  in   the  Vale  of  ..Chi  an  a :  for  the 
Sienefe  being  their  friends,  they  entered  .the  Floren- 
tine dominions  on  that  fide.     That  fortrefs  was  but  a 
fmall  one,  and   neither  Itrong  nor  well  garrifoned ; 
the  number  of  men  which  had  been  fent  thither  by 
the  Signiory  for  its  defence  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
idred  :  but  they  were  reckoned  as  good  and  faithful 
foldiers  as  any  in  thofe  times.     Before  this  place  Fer- 
dinand fat  down :  however,  either  the  refolution  of 
the  befieged  was  fo  great,  or  the  conduct  of  the  ber 
fiegers  fo  bad,  that  it  did  not  furrender  till  after  fix 
and  thirty  days :  which  gave  the  Florentines  time  to 
provide  better  for  places  of  greater  importance,  to 
afiemble  their  troops,  and  make  more  effectual  pre- 
parations for  their  defence. 

After  the  reduction  of  this  fortrefs,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced into  the  territories  of  Chianti,  where  they 
made  an  aiTault  upon  two  other  places  that  were  de-> 
fended  only  by  the  townfmen,  but  were  not  able  to 
carry  them.  From  thence  they  pa/Ted  on  to  Caftel- 
lina,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Chianti,  about  ten 
miles  from  Siena,  neither  well  fortified  by  art,  nor 
jftrong  by  its  natural  fituation  :  yet,  weak  as  it  was  in 
all  refpects,  they  could  not  make  themfelves  mafters 
of  it ;  fo  that  after  they  had  invefted  it  on,  every  fide 
for  the  fpace  of  forty  days,  they  were  forced  to  raife 
||je  fiege  and  make  a  fhameful  retreat.  For  fo  con- 
£  e  4,  temptible 
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temptible  were  their  armies  in  thofe  days,  and  their 
method  of  making  war  attended  with  fo  little  danger, 
that  towns  which  now  would  be  abandoned  as  in- 
capable of  being  maintained,  were  then  defended  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  if  they  thought  them  impoflible  to 
be  taken. 

Whilft  Ferdinand  was  in  the  Country  of  Chianti, 
he  made  daily  incurfions  into  the  Florentine  do- 
minions, and  not  only  committed  terrible  depre- 
dations there,  but  advanced  with  fome  of  his  par- 
ties within  fix  miles  of  the  City,  tq  the  great  con- 
sternation and  diftrefs  of  the  Governors  there  \  who 
having  aflembled  their  forces  to  the  number  of  eight 
tfioufand  near  the  Caftle  of  Colle,  under  the  Com- 
mand of  Aftorre  da  Faenza  and  Gifmondo  Malatefta, 
did  not  care  however  to  come  to  an  engagement,  but 
kept  at  a  good  diftance  from  the  enemy  :  becauie 
they  knew  very  well,  as  long  as  their  army  was  entire, 
they  could  not  fuffer  much  by  the  war ;  as  the  little 
places  which  might  be  taken  from  them,  would  be 
reftored  at  the  conclufion  of  a  peace ;  and  for  thofe 
of  greater  confequence  they  were  in  no  pain,  being 
afiured  that  the  enemy  would  not  then  venture  to 
make  any  attempt  upon  them.  King  Alphonfo  had 
likewife  a  fleet  confifting  of  about  twenty  fail  of  Gal- 
lies  and  other  fuch  vefTels  hovering  upon  the  Coaft 
of  Pifa  ;  and  whilft  he  befieged  Caftellina  by  land, 
he  made  an  attack  upon  the  Caftle  of  Vada  by  Sea, 
whicji  he  took  through  the  negligence  of  the  Gover- 
nor. This  acquifition  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
infefting  all  the  adjacent  Country  :  but  his  excurfions, 
.were  at  laft  checked  by  fome  forces  which  the  Flo- 
rentines fent  to  Campiglia,  who  put  an  end  to  thofe 
depredations,  and  kept  his  men  clofely  confined  tQ 
the  Sea  Coaft. 

The  Pope  in  the  mean  time  did  not  interfere  in 
thefe  broils  any  further  than  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
eftablilh  peace  amongft  the  contending  parties.  But 
whilft  he'  had  the  addrefs  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  the 
y/ar  abroad,   he  was  in  no  little  danger  at  home. 

There 
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There  was  at  that  time  in  Rome  one  Stephen  Por- 
cari,  a  Citizen  by  birth,  of  a  noble  family  and  great 
learning,  but  much  more  eminent  for  the  generofity 
of  his  mind.  This  Stephen  (like  men  that  are  am- 
bitious of  glory)  refolved  to  perform,  or  at  lead  to 
attempt  fome  action  of  Eclat  that  mould  make  him 
memorable  to  pofterity.  And  nothing  feemed  to  him 
more  honourable  than  an  attempt  to  refcue  his  Coun- 
try out  of  the  hands  of  the  Prelates,  and  reftore  it 
to  its  ancient  liberty :  in  hopes,  if  he  fucceeded,  of 
being  called  The  fecond  Founder  and  Father  of  Rome. 
What  animated  him  to  this  entcrprife,  was  the  cor- 
ruption, infolence,  and  dtffblute  lives  of  the  Prelates; 
at  which,  both  the  Nobility  and  common  people  of 
Rome  were  highly  difgufted,  But  his  chief  confi- 
dence was  founded  upon  fome  verfes  in  one  of  Pe- 
trarch's Sonnets,  which  begins  thus,  Spir to  gentile >  &c, 
^he  verfes  are  thefe, 

?'  Sopra  il  monte  Tarpeio  Canzon  vedrai 
Un  Cavalier,  ch'  Italia  tutta  onora 
Penfofo  piu  d'  altrui  che  di  fe  StefTo." 


On  the  Tarpein  Mount  my  Mufe  ihali  fee 

A  Cavalier  ador'd  by  Italy, 

Jlegardlefs  of  him  fe  If,  tofet  his  Country  free 


Stephen  was  poffefTed  with  a  conceit,  that  Poets  are 
often  infpired  with  a  divine  and  prophetic  fpirit ;  and 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  what  Petrarch  had  thus 
foretold,  would  certainly  come  to  pafs,  he  looked 
ppon  himfelf  as  the  man  deftined  for  the  execution 
of  fo  glorious  an  undertaking  •,  as  he  thought  he  was 
far  fuperior  to  all  his  fellow-citizens  in  learning,  elo- 
quence, friends,  and  popular  favour.  Having  taken 
this  into  his  head,  he  could  not  contain  himfelf  within 
the  common  bounds  of  referve,  but  behaved  with  fo 
rnuch  indifcretion,  both  in  his  words  and  actions, 
and  manner  of  living,  that  the  Pope  beginning  to 
fufpect  he  had  fome  bad  defign  in  agitation,  imme- 
diately banifhed  him  to  Bologna3  in  order  to  keep 
3  him 
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him  out  of  mifchief,  and  fent  inftru&ions  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  that  City,  to  keep  a  ftridt  eye  upon  his   ac- 
tions,   and  to   fee  him   every  day  at  fuch  an   hour, 
Stephen,  however,  was  fo   far  trom  being  daunted  at 
this  rebuff,  that  he  purfued  his  defigns  with   much 
more  refolution  and  affiduity  than   before,  holding  a 
iecret  correfpendence  with  his  friends  at  Rome,  and 
often  going  thither  and  back  again   himfelf,  with  fo 
much  expedition,  that  he  was  always  in  time  to  pre- 
fent  himfelf  before  the  Governor  at  the  appointed 
hour.     So  that  when  he  thought  he  had  drawn  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  into  the  confpiracy,  being  determined 
to  defer  the  execution  of  it  no  longer,  he  fent  orders 
to  his  friends  at  Rome,  to  prepare  a  fplendid  fupper 
on  fuch  an  evening,  where  all  the  confpirators  were 
to  meet,  and  bring  as  many  confidants  with  them  as 
they  could  fully  depend  upon,  promifing  to  be  with 
them   before  fupper  was  over.     When  every  thing 
-was  fettled,  therefore,  according  to  his  inftructions, 
he  came  to  the  houfe  where  they  fupped,  and  having 
put  on  an  embroidered  mantle,  with  a  chain  of  gold 
about  his  neck,  and  other  ornaments,  to  give  him 
the  more  majefty  and  authority,  he  entered  the  room 
■where  the  confpirators  were   affembled  j  and  after  he 
had   tenderly  embraced  them  all,  made  a  long  and 
pathetic  fpeech  to  them,  wherein  he  exhorted  them 
to  behave  like  men,  and  prepare  themfelves  for  the; 
execution  of  fo  glorious  a  purpofe.     After  which,  he 
gave  every  man   his  feparate  charge,    ordering  one 
part  of  them  to  feize  upon  the  Pope's  palace  early  the 
next  morning,  and  the  other  to  run  about  the  ftreets, 
and  excite  the  people  to  take  up  arms.     But  the  plot 
was  difcovered  that  very  night  •,  fome  fay,  by  the  in- 
formation of  certain  of  his  accomplices,  and  others, 
by  his  having  been  feen  in  the  City  himfelf.     How- 
ever that  might  be,  the  Pope  caufed  him,  and   the 
greater  part  of  the  Confpirators,  to  be  immediately 
apprehended,    and  afterwards  put  to  death,  as  they 
might  well  expecl.     Such  was  the  event  of  this  un- 
dertaking !    and   though,  indeed.,  Porcari's  intention 
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in  it  may  feem  worthy  of  praife  to  fome  people  *, 
yet  his  judgment  and  manner  of  conducing  it  muft 
be  condemned  by  every  one  :  for  notwithstanding  en- 
terprizes  of  this  kind  have  fome  fliadow  of  glory  in 
the  projection,  they  are  almoft  always  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  the  projectors. 

The  war  in   Tufcany  had  now  continued   almoft 
twelve  months,  and  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  1453, 
when  both  armies  had  taken  the  field,    Alexander 
Sforza,  the  Duke  of  Milan's  brother,  came  to  the 
fuccour  of  the  Florentines,  with  two  thoufand  horfe ; 
fo  that  their  army  being  augmented,    and   that  of 
King  Alphonfo  rather  diminifhed,  the  Florentines  re- 
folved  to  ufe  their  endeavours  to  recover  what  had 
been  loft,  and  without  much  difficulty  retook  feveral 
towns.     After  this,    they  fat  down   before    Foiano, 
which  being  facked  through  the  negligence  of  the 
CommifTaries,  the  inhabitants  were  difperfed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
return,  till  great  rewards  and  exemptions  were  of- 
fered   them.     They  likewife   recovered    the  fortrefs 
of  Vada-?  for    the    enemy   rinding  they   could   not 
keep   it,    firft    fet    the    Caftle    on    fire,    and    then 
abandoned  it.     But  whilft  the  Florentine  army  was 
making  this  progrefs,  the  king's  not  daring  to  face 
them,  had  retreated  towards  Siena,  and  made  feveral 
incurfions  into  their  territories  on  that  fide,    where 
they  committed    great  outrages,    and  filled   all  the 
Country  with  terror  and  confufion.     The  King  alfo 
endeavoured  to  annoy  them  in  another  quarter,    in 
order  to  divide  their  forces,  and  to  harrafs  and  dif- 
trefs  them  as  many  ways  as  he  could,   in   hopes  of 
humbling  them   at  laft.     Gerardo  Gambacorta  was 
fhen  Lord  of  the  Vale  of  Bagno,  whofe  Anceftors, 

*  Confpiring  againft  the  State,  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  is  the  greateft 
Crime  a  man  can  be  guilty  of,  and  yet  fome  per fons  fuffer  themfelves 
Jo  be  drawn  into  confpiracies  by  fuch  motives  as  they  think  are  mo- 
rally good:  fotrue  it  is,  that  man's  confcience  is  liable  to  the  molt 
^amentable  errors !  Brutus,  and  feveral  of  thofe  whom  he  prevailed 
Upon  to  aflaflinate  Julius  pefar,  ware  men  of  the  moft  eminent  pro- 
bity and  virtue, 
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as  well  as  himfelf,  having  been  under  great  obligations 
to  the  Florentines,  had  always  lived  in  amity  with 
them,  and  were  conftantly  either  in  their  pay,  or  re- 
commended by  them  to  others.  With  this  man  Al- 
phonfo  began  to  tamper,  and  offered  him  another 
State  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  more 
than  an  equivalent,  provided  he  would  deliver  up 
that  territory  to  him.  But  when  this  came  to  be 
known  at  Florence,  the  Signiory  fent  an  Ambaffadpr 
to  fee  how  he  flood  affected ;  who  was  likewife  at  the 
feme  time  to  remind  him  of  the  favours  which  he  and 
his  family  had  received  from  that  Republic,  and  to 
exhort  him  to  continue  faithful  to  it.  Upon  which, 
Gambacorta  feeming  to  be  much  furprized  at  the 
imputation,  allured  them,  with  the  mofc  folemn  oaths 
and  affeverations,  that  lb  wicked  a  thought  had  never 
entered  his  head,  and  proffered  not  only  to  go  back 
again  with  them  to  Florence,  but  to  refide  there  as 
a  fecurity  for  his  fidelity.  But  as  he  pretended  to 
be  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  he  faid,  what  he  could 
not  do  himfelf  at  that  time,  without  great  inconve- 
nience, his  Son  mould  do  for  him,  and  delivered 
him  up  to  the  AmbafTadors  as  an  Hoftage.  Thefe 
affurances  and  proofs  feemed  fo  convincing,  that  they 
fully  confided  in  him,  and  looked  upon  the  charge  as 
a  mere  calumny.  Upon  this,  Gambacorta  profecuted 
the  agreement  with  the  King  with  more  eameftnefs  j 
and  when  it  was  concluded,  his  Majefty  fent  Brother 
Puccio,  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  at  Jeru- 
hltm  *,  with  a  good  body  of  forces  into  the  Vale  of 
Bagno  to  receive  fuch  Caftles  and  Towns  as  were  in 
Gerardo's  poffeffion  •,  though  the  inhabitants  of  that 
Vale,  who  were  very  well  affected  to  the  Republic  of 
Florence,  fubmitted  to  the  King's  Commiffaries  with 
great  reluctance.  Puccio,  however,  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  all  that  territority,  except  the  Caftle  of 
Corzano :  but  when  Gambacorta  was  upon  the  point 
of  delivering  up  that  fortrefs  alfo  into  the  enemy's 


*  Now  called  Knights  of  Malta, 


f?ands% 
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hands,  there  happened  to  be  amongd  his  attendants* 
one  Antonio  Gualandi,  a  native  of  Pi  fa,  and  a  fpi- 
rited  young  man,  who  inwardly  detelted  the  perfi- 
dious behaviour  of  his  mafter.  This  man,  who  was 
%vell  acquainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  place,  and 
perceived  by  the  countenance  and  behaviour  of  the 
garrifon,  that  they  were  much  dififatisfied  at  fitch  a 
manner  of  proceeding,  feeing  Gambacorta  Handing 
at  one  of  the  gates  to  admit  the  King's  forces,  laid 
hold  of  him  with  both  hands,  and  having  thruft  him 
out  of  the  Caftle,  called  upon  the  garrifon.  to  fhu£ 
the  gate  upon  fo  vile  a  wretch,  and  preferve  the  for- 
trefs  for  the  Republic  of  Florence.  And  no  fooner 
was  the  news  of  this  event-  known  at  Bagno,  but 
the  inhabitants  there,  and  of  all  the  neighbouring 
places,  immediately  took  up  arms  againft  King  Al- 
phonfo's  garrifons,  and  holding  Florentine  Colours, 
drove  them  entirely  out  of  all  thofe  towns.  The 
Florentines  alio  being  informed  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, committed  their  Hoftage,  young  Gamba- 
corta, to  prifon,  and  fending  forces  to  defend  that 
territory,  in  the  Name  of  the  Republic,  they  re- 
duced it  to  a  Bailiwick,  dependant  upon  themfelves^ 
from  a  State,  which,  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
had  been  governed  by  Princes  of  its  own.  The 
Father,  in  the  mean  time,  having  betrayed  both  his 
Allies  and  his  Son,  with  great  difficulty  made  his 
efcape,  and  wandering  about  the  world  like  a  Vaga- 
bond, left  his  wife  and  family,  and  all  his  poffeffions, 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  fudden  revolution 
was  of  the  utmofr.  importance  to  the  Florentines  ; 
for  if  the  King  had  been  in  full  poffeffion  of  that 
Country,  he  would  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
incurfions  into  the  Vale  of  Tevere,  and  the  Territo- 
ries of  Cafentino,  with  very  little  difficulty,  when- 
ever he  pleafed ;  where  he  would  have  been  a  con- 
tinual thorn  in  their  fides,  and  obliged  them  to  di- 
vide their  forces  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  could 
not  have  turned  their  whole  power  againft  his  main 
army,  which  then  lay  near  Siena. 
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Befides  the  fteps  which  the  Florentines  had  taken 
in  Italy  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  they  like- 
wile  fent  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli  as  Ambaflador  to  the  Kin^ 
of  France,  to  pray  that  his  Majefty  would  let  King 
Regnier  of  Anjou  return  into  Italy  to  the  afMance  of 
their  Republic  and   the  Duke  of  Milan,  his  antienc 
allies  ;  where  he  might  alfo  take  proper  meafures  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  which  un- 
dertaking they  promifed   to  furnifli  him   both   with 
men  and  money.     Accordingly,  whilft  the  war  was 
carried  on   in  the  manner  we  have  related  in  Lom- 
bardy   and  Tufcany,    that  ambaflador  concluded  art 
agreement  with  King  Reg-nier;  in  which  it  was  ftipu- 
lated,  that  he  fliould  come  in1  to  Italy  by  the  latter  end! 
of  June  at  furtheft,  with  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
horfe  ;  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  fhould 
be  immediately  fupplied  with  thirty  thoufand  Florins 
in  ready  money,  and  ten  thoufand  more  every  month, 
as  long  as  the  war  continued.     In  confequence  of  this 
treaty,  he  had  got  his  forces  in  readinefs  to  march ; 
but  their  palTage  was  obtlru&ed  by  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  were  in  al- 
liance with   the  Venetians.     Upon  which,    Regnief 
•was  adviied  by.  the  Florentine  Ambaflador  to  turri 
afide  into  Provence,  and  endeavour  to  pafs  by  Sea 
into  Italy  with  what  forces  he  could,  in  order  to  give 
fome  reputation  at  leaffc  to  his  friends :  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  try  if  he  could  not  prevail   upon  the 
King  of  France  to  ufe  his  good  offices  with  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  fo  effectually  as   to   obtain  him  a  palTage 
through  his  dominions.     This  being  granted  at  laft, 
to  oblige  the  King  of  France,  fome  part  of  Regnier's 
troops  marched  through  Savoy,  whilft  he  tranfported 
himfelf,  with  the  reft,  by  Sea,  to  join  them  in  Italy  ; 
where,  upon  his  arrival,  he   was  received  with  the 
higheft  honours  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  :  and  thefe 
two  Princes  having  united  their  forces,  attacked  the. 
Venetians  with  fo  much  vigour  on  every  fide,  that  they 
foon  not  only  recovered  all  the  places  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  in  the  Cremonefe,  but  made  them- 

felveS 
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felves  matters  of  almoft  all  the  territory  of  Brefcia, 
with  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  Venetian  CommifTaries 
not  thinking  their  army  fee u re  in  the  field,  retreated 
and  took  fhelter  under  the  walls  of  that  City.  How- 
ever, as  the  Duke  was  then  at  Verona,  and  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  pretty  far  advanced,  he  thought  it 
necefiary,  for  the  refreshment  of  his  men,  to  put 
them  into  winter  quarters  ;  and  having  configned  PJa- 
centia  to  Regnier,  for  that  purpofe,  they  ftaid  all  the 
reft  of  the  year  14.53,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
in  thofe  places,  without  attempting  any  thing  farther. 
But  as  foon  as  the  weather  began  to  grow  more  tem- 
perate, and  the  Duke  was  preparing  to  take  the  field 
again,  in  hopes  of  dripping  the  Venetians  of  all  their 
dominions  upon  the  Terra  Firma,  Regnier  gave  him 
to  underftand,  that  his  own  affairs  laid  him  under  an 
abfolute  neceffity  of  returning  into  France. 

This  fudden  and  unexpected  refolution,  greatly 
chagrined  the  Duke :  and  though  he  immediately 
took  pod,  and  went  to  him  at  Placentia,  to  fee  if  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  change  it,  yet  all  his 
offers  and  entreaties  were  to  no  purpofe  :  he  only  pro- 
mifed  to  leave  part  of  his  forces  behind  him,  and  to 
fend  his  fon  John  to  ferve  the  allies  in  his  ftead.  The 
Florentines,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  at  all  difpleafed 
at  this  event;  for  as  they  had  now  recovered  all  the 
towns  that  had  been  taken  from  them,  they  were  no 
longer  afraid  of  King  Alphonfo,  nor  did  they  defire 
that  the  Duke  of  Milan  mould  become  poffeffed  of 
any  thing  more  than  what  belonged  to  him  in  Lorn- 
bardy.  Regnier  accordingly  returned  into  his  own 
Country,  but  fent  his  fon,  as  he  had  promifed,  into 
Italy  ;  who  did  not  ftop  in  Lombardy,  but  came  di- 
rectly to  Florence,  where  he  was  received  with  much 
refpecl. 

After  the  departure  of  Regnier,  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
Jan  feemed  difpofed  to  a  peace ;  the  Venetians,  Kino- 
Alphonfo,  and  the  Florentines,  being  all  tired  of  the 
war,  were  likewife  defirous  of  it  •,  and  the  Pope  had 
always  taken  great  pains3  and  ftill  laboured  with  much 

ear- 
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earned nefs  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  betwixt 
the  different  parties  :  for  Mahomet  the  Grand  Turk 
had  taken  Conftantinople  that  year,  and  made  himfelf 
Matter  of  all  Greece*;  an  acquisition  that  (truck 
terror  into  all  the  Princes  of  Chriftendom,  but  efpe- 
cially  into  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  who  imagined, 
they  already  felt  the  weight  of  his  arms  in  their  do- 
minions. His  Holinefs,  therefore,  vehemently  folli- 
cited  every  State  in  Italy  to  fend  their  refpective  Am- 

*  Voltaire  having  at  large  recited  the  caufes  that  contributed  to 
the  lofs  of  th.is  great  feat  of  the  Eaftern  Empire,  fays,  "  Mahomet  II. 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  when  he  afcended  the  throne  of  the 
Sultans.  From  tnat  time  he  bent  his  mind  upon  the  conqueft  of 
Conftantinople,  whilft  that  unhappy  City  was  rent  into  faclions  and 
fchifm3,  difputing  and  quarrelling  whether  they  mould  make  ufe  of 
leavened  or  unleavened  bread  in  the  facrament,  and  whether  it  was 
better  to  pray  in  Latin  or  Greek;  He  began  therefore,  with  block- 
ading the  City;  and  in  the  beginning  of"  April,  1453,  the  adjacent 
Country  was  covered  with  near  three  hundred  thoufand' Turks,  and 
the  Strait  of  Propontis  with  about  three  hundred  gallies,  and  two 
hundred  fmaller  veffe'ls.  One  of  the  moft  extraordinary,  and  yet 
beft  attefted  fails,  is  the  life  that  Mahomet  made  of  thofe  fhips.  They 
could  not  get  into  the  Port,  the  mouth  of  it  being  barricaded  with 
ftrong  booms  and  chains  of  iron,  and  befkfes,  in  all  probability,  ad- 
vantageoufly  defended  One  night,  therefore,  he  ordered  the  ground 
to  be  covered  for  the  fpace  of  two  leagues  in  length  with  fir  planks, 
greafed  with  tallow  and  oil,  and  laid  like  the  manger  of  a  fhip  :  after 
which,  by  the  afhftance  of  machines,  and  bodily  labour,  he  caufed 
fourfcore  gallies,  and  feventy  tenders  or  fmaller  veffels,  to  be  hauled 
out  of  the  Strait,  and  rolled  away  over  thefe  planks.  All  this  great 
work  was  finifhed  in  one  night j  and  early  in  the  morning,  the  be- 
iieged  favy  with  aftonifhment,  an  entire  fleet  defcend  from  the  land 
into  their  harbour.  The  next  day,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  built 
within  fight  of  them,  and  ferved  for  the  creeling  a  battery  of  cannon. 

After  a  fiege  of  forty-nine  days,  the  Emperor  Conftantine  was 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  fent  feveral  Greeks  to  receive  the  Law  of 
the  Conqueror,  who  granted  them  terms.  But  as  thefe  Deputies 
were  returning  to  the  City,  Mahomet  recollecling  fometbing  which 
he  had  forgot  to  add,  ordered  forne  of  his  people  to  ride  after  them. 
Upon  which,  the  befieged  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  feeing  a  body 
of  Turks  gallopping  after  the  Deputies,  imprudently  fired  at  them. 
The  Turks  were  foon  joined  by  a  greater  number,  and  juft  as  the 
Deputies  were  entering  the  gate,  the  enemy  rufhed  in  pell-mell  along 
with  them,  and  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  upper  town,  which 
is  feparated  from  the  lower.  The  Emperor  Conftantine  XIII.  was 
killed  in  the  crowd,  after  he  had  fought  to  the  laft,  with  incre- 
dible courage  :  and  when  the  Sultan  had  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  one 
half  of  Conltantinople,  he  granted  the  fame  terms  to  the  other  half 
that  he  had  offered  to  the  whole  City,  which  were  accepted,  and 
punctually  obferved  by  him,"  Voltaire's  Gen.  Hift,  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
p.  55-  &c« 
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bafladors  to  him  at  Rome,  with  full  powers   to  con- 
clude a  general  peace ;  with  which  they  all  complied. 
But  when   they  met,    and    their   feveral  pretentions 
came  to  be  difcuffed,  many  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments occurred,  which  feemed  infurmountable.     The 
King  of  Naples  expected  that  the  Florentines  mould 
indemnify  him  for  the  expences  he  had  been  at  in  the 
war ;  and  the  Florentines  made  the  fame  demand  up- 
on him.    The  Venetians  infilled  upon  the  Duke  giv- 
ing up  Cremona  to  them  ;  and  the  Duke  would  not 
be  fatisfied  except  they  reftored  Bergamo,  Brefcia, 
and  Crema.     So  that  thefe  obftacies  feemed  impoffi- 
ble  to  be  removed.     Neverthelefs,  what  appeared  fo 
difficult  at  Rome,  where  the  matter  was  can  varied  by 
fo  many,  was  foon  got  over  at  Milan   and  Venice, 
where  it  was  conducted  by  fewer  managers  :  for  whilft 
the  treaty  went  very  (lowly  forwards  under  the  media- 
tion of  his  Holinefs,  the  Duke  and   the  Venetians 
concluded  one  betwixt  themfelves,  on   the  ninth  of 
April,   1454  i  by  which  fuch  towns  were   to  be  re- 
ftored to  each  other,  as  they  were  reflectively  in  pof- 
feffion  of  before  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  the  Duke 
was  left  at  liberty  to   recover   thofc  places,    if   he 
could,  that  had  been  feized  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy, and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat ;  and  the  reft  of 
the  Italian  Princes  were  to  have  a  month  given  them 
to  accede  to  the  treaty,  if  they  fo  pleafed.     The  Pope* 
the  Florentines,  together  with  the  Sienefe,  and  feveral 
other  inferior  States,  came  into  it  within  that  time ; 
befides  which,  a  peace  was   concluded   betwixt  the 
Florentines,  the  Duke,    and  the  Venetians^  for  the 
term  of  twenty-five  years. 

Of  all  the  Princes  in  Italy,  King  Alphonfo  alone 
was  diiTatisfied  at  the  pe.ice,  as  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  derogation  to  his  Majefty  to  be  admitted  rather, 
as  an  auxiliary  than  a  principal;  upon  which  account 
he  continued  fome  time  in  fufpence,  and  would  nor. 
acquaint  them  with  his  refolution.  At  laft,  however, 
after  feveral  formal  einbaffies  from  the  Pope  and  other 
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States,  he  fuffcred  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon, 
(chiefly  at  the  inftance  of"  his  Holineis)  and  both  he 
and  his  Son  acceded  to  the  treaty,  which  was  renev/ed 
for  thirty  years  :  at  the  fame  time  a  double  alliance 
was  contracted  betwixt  his  family  and  the  Duke's; 
each  of  thofe  Princes  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  Son  of  the  other.  Neverthelefs  as  the  evil  de- 
ftiny  of  Italy  would  have  fome  feeds  of  future  dif- 
cords  and  troubles  ftill  left,  he  refufed  to  ratify  the 
treaty  after  all,  except  the  reft  of  the  contracting 
powers  would  fuffer  him  to  make  war  upon  the  Ge- 
noefe,  Gifmondo  Malatefta  Lord  of  Rimini,  and 
Aftorre  Prince  of  Faenza,  without  being  in  any  wife 
impeded  or  molefted  in  his  operations  by  them.  This 
being  likewife  complied  [with,  Ferdinand  his  Son, 
who  was  then  at  Sienna,  returned  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  after  he  had  loft  a  great  number  of  his 
men,  and  gained  no  material  advantage  by  coming 
into  Tufcany. 

A  general  peace  being  thus  concluded,  the  only 
apprehenfion  that  remained,  was,  that  it  would  foon 
be  difturbed  again  by  the  enmity  which  King  Alphonfo 
bore  to  the  Genoefe.  But  it  proved  otherwife  ;  for 
in  all  outward  appearance  the  fubfequent  troubles  were 
not  owing  to  that  Prince,  but  to  the  ambition  of  mer- 
cenary Soldiers,  which  indeed  had  been  the  occafion 
of  moil  of  thofe  that  had  happened  before,  The 
Venetians  (according  to  their  cuftom  at  the  end  of  a 
war)  difcharged  their  General  Giacopo  Piccinino,  who 
retired  with  fome  other  Commanders  and  forces  into 
Romagna,  but  without  having  then  formed  any  other 
defign.  From  thence  Piccinino  paffed  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Siena,  where  he  began  a  war  upon  the  Sienefe,. 
and  took  feveral  of  their  towns.  In  the  beginning  of 
thefe  broils,  and  of  the  year  1:455,  Pope  Nicholas  died, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Calixtus  III.  This  Pontif,  ir* 
order  to  extinguifti  a  flame  Which  he  faw  juft  ready  to 
break  out  again  almoft  at  his  own  door,  immediately 
alfembled  what  troops  he  could,  under  the  Command 
'  of 
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of  his  General  Ventimiglia,  and  fent  them  againft  Pic- 
cinino,  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  the  Duke  and 
the  Florentines,  who  likewiie  concurred  with  him  in 
their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  growing  evils.  Near 
Bolfena,  they  came  to  an  engagement ;  in  which,  not- 
withftanding  Ventimiglia  was  taken  prifoner,  Picci- 
nino  was  routed  and  forced  to  fly  in  great  diforder  to 
Caftiglione  della  Pefcaia,  where  if  he  had  not  been 
fupplied  with  money  by  King  Alphonfo,  he  muft  have 
been  utterly  undone  :  a  circumftance  which  gave  every 
one  reafon  to  fufpect  this  enterprize  was  undertaken  and 
profecuted  by  the  order  and  direction  of  that  Prince. 
So  that  Alphonfo  perceiving  his  defigns  were  difco- 
vered,  endeavoured  to  make  up  a  peace,  in  order  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  his  allies,  which  he  had  al- 
moft  loft  by  this  feeble  and  pitiful  attempt :  and  for 
that  purpofe  he  let  a  treaty  on  foot,  wherein  it  was 
agreed  that  Piccinino  mould  reftore  all  the  places  he 
had  taken  from  the  Sienefe,  and  that  they  mould  pay 
him  twenty  thoufand  Florins  ;  after  which,  he  re- 
ceived both  him  and  his  forces  into  his  own  King- 
dom. 

At  this  time  the  Pope,  though  very  watchful  over 
Piccihino's  motions,  was  making  great  preparations 
for  the  Common  fupport  of  Chriftendom,  which  he 
faw  in  imminent  danger  of  being  over-run  by  the 
Turk ;  and  not  only  fent  Ambafiadors,  but  Preachers 
into  every  part  of  Europe  to  exhort  all  Chriftian 
Princes  and  people  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  Religion  againft  the  Common  enemy,  and  to  af- 
nft  each  other  in  fo  laudable  an  undertaking  with 
their  perfons  as  well  as  their  purfes  :  in  confequence 
of  which,  great  funis  were  raifed  at  Florence,  and 
many  wore  red  CrofTes  to  fhew  they  were  ready  to 
ferve  perfonally  in  fuch  an  Expedition.  They  like- 
wife  made  folemn  Proceflions  to  implore  the  blefling 
of  God  upon  their  arms.  And  all  perfons,  in  order 
to  fhew  the  warmth  of  their  zeal  for  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion, were  eager  in  offering  their  advice,  their  for- 
F  f  2  tunes 
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tunes  and  perfons,  to  forward  this  enterprize.  But 
thefe  apprehenfions  and  this  rage  of  Crufading  were 
in  fome  meafure  abated  when  news  arrived,  that  the 
Grand  Signior,  having  laid  fiege  to  Belgrade  (a  fort- 
refs  in  Hungary  fituated  upon  the  Danube)  was  not 
only  routed,  but  wounded  himfelf.  So  that  the  Pope 
and  other  Chriftian  States,  having  now  recovered 
themfelves  a  little  from  the  panic  which  the  lofs  of 
Conftantinople  had  (truck  into  them,  proceeded  after- 
wards with  lefs  vigour  in  their  preparations  for  the 
profecution  of  that  war,  which  feemed  to  be  much 
damped  in  Hungary  likewife  by  the  death  of  their 
Waivode  who  had  obtained  that  fignal  Victory  #. 

But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  diftur- 
bances  which  had  been  raifed  by  Giacopo  Piccinino 
being  compofed  and  arms  laid  down  on  every  fide,  it 
pleated  God  to  vifit  Tufcany  with  a  ftorm  of  wind 
that  wrought  fuch  effects  as  had  never  been  heard  of 

*  This  was  the  famous  John  Corvinus,  or  Huniades,  Waiwode  of 
Tranfylvania,    General  of  the  Hungarian  armies,    under  King  La- 
diflaus,  and  one  of  the  greateft  commanders  of  his  time.     He  was 
almoft  continually  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Turks,  whom  he  beat 
in  two  battles,  one  in  the  year  144.2,  the  other  in  the  year  following, 
and  forced  them  to  retire  from  before  Belgrade  after  a  fiege  of  feven 
months.     He  was  at  the  battle  of  Verna,  fo  fatal  to   Chriftendom  : 
where  Ladiflaus  was  killed  in  1444.     Afterwards  he  was  made  Go- 
vernor of  Hungary,  and  his  name  became  fo  formidable  to  the  Turks, 
that  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  fcourge  fent  to  chaftife  their  nation, 
and  called  him  Jancus  Lain,  that  is,  John  the  Wicked.     He  was  beat 
by  them,  however,  in  a  battle  that  was  fought  on  the  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  days  of  October,  1448.     But  he  prevented  them  a  fecond 
time  from   taking  Belgrade,  in  1458,  when  it  was  befieged  by  Ma- 
hornet  II.  with   an  army  of  two  hundred  and    fifty  thoufand  men  ; 
forty  thoufand  of  whom   were  killed,  and   the  reft  abandoned  the 
fiege  in  a  precipate  manner,  leaving  all  their  baggage,  artillery,  and 
ammunition,  behind  them.     He  died  the  fame  year  at  Zemplin,  and 
Mahomet,  who  faid  he  was  the  greateft  foldier  in  the  world,  is  re- 
ported to  have  lamented  his  death,  and  thought  himfelf  unfortunate, 
becaufe  there  was  no  other  warrior  of  equal  eminence  left,  by  de- 
feating  whom,  he  might  retrieve  the  glory  he   had  loft.     Pope  Ca- 
lixtus   wept,    and  all  Chriftendom  was  in    aftliciion   when  he  died. 
Thurofius.  in   Chron.  Hungar.     The   word  Vaivode  or  Woiewoda, 
fignifies  a  Prince,  Duke,  Governor,  or  chief  Magiftrate,  and  in  the 
northern  parts   is   generally  a  feudal  dignity.     There  is  in  Seidell's 
Titles  of  Honour,  an  inveftiture,  folemn  livery,  or  infeodation  of  Mol- 
davia to  Stephen — as  Vaivode  thereof  in  the  year  1485. 

before 
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before  that  time,  and  will  feem  marvellous  to  pofte- 
rity  -f\     About  an  hour  before  Sun -rife  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  Auguft,  a  dark  thick  Cloud  which  feemed 
to  extend  itfelf  about  two  miles  every  way,  arofe  out 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venice  near  Ancona ;  and  traverfing 
the  Continent  of  Italy  from  eaft  to  weft,  bent  its 
courfe  towards    the  Sea  coaft  of  Pifa.     This  cloud 
being  driven  forwards  (whether  by  a  natural  or  fu- 
pernatural  impulfe  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  deter- 
mine)  was  broken  at  laft  into  feveral  parts,  which 
fometimes  were  hurried  up  to  a  vafl  height  in  the  air, 
fometimes  precipitated  themfelves  towards  the  earth, 
dafhing  violently  againft   each  other,    and  whirling 
round  in  a  fpiral  manner  with    aftonifhing   rapidity. 
Thefe  concuffions,  attended  with  a  furious  Hurricane 
of  wind,  incefFant  flames  of  red  lightening,  and  fuch. 
dreadful  burfts  as  far  exceeded   the  lo.udeft  thunder 
er  the  moll  difmal  crafhes  of  an  earthquake,  made 
every  man's  heart  fail  within  him;  as  they  thought 
the  world  was  certainly  at  an  end  and  the  elements  re- 
folving  into  their  original  Chaos. 

No  lefs  amazing  were  the  effects  of  this  tempeft 
where  ever  it  pafled  ;  but  mod  remarkable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Caffiano,  a  Caftle  about  eight 
miles  from  Florence,  upon  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide the  Vale  of  Pifa  from  that  of  Grieve.  For 
pafling  betwixt  that  Caftle  and  the  Bourg  of  St.  An- 
drew,   which   ftands   upon  the    fame  hills,  it  never 

f  The  new  world  was  not  difcovered  at  that  time:  if  it  had,  Sai- 
lors would  have  called  this  ftorm  (terrible  as  it  was)  but  a  cap-full  of 
•wind,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  dreadful  hurricanes  which  frequently 
happen  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Editor  of  this  work  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  one  of  them  in  Jamaica,  in  October 
1744..  There  were  at  that  time  ninety-five  merchant  veflels,  and 
eight  men  of  war,  in  Port  Royal  Harbour  j  of  which,  only  his  Ma- 
jelty's  (hip  the  Rippon,  rode  it  out,  all  the  reft  being  either  wrecked, 
or  driven  aftiore,  and  fome  of  them  a  great  way  up  into  the  Coun- 
try ;  where  they  were  left  high  and  dry  (as  the  fea  phrafe  is)  when  the 
waters  fubfided.  The  damage  which  the  Ifland  likewife  fuftained  by 
that  calamity,  was  hardly  to  be  computed  ;  and  the  havock  it  made, 
fo  prodigious  and  uncommon,  that  a  particular  narrative  of  it  would 
be  credited  by  few. 

F  f  3  reached 
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reached  the  latter,  and  brufhed  the  former  in  fo  flight 
a  manner,  that  it  only  blew  down  fome  chimnies  and 
battlements  :  but  in  the  fpace  betwixt  thofe  two  places 
it  laid  numbers  of  houfes  flat  with  the  ground,  The 
roofs  of  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Bagnuola,  and  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Pace  were  taken  orT'and  carried 
away  entire  above  a  mile.  A  carrier  and  his  mules 
were  hurried  out  of  the  road  into  a  neighbouring  val- 
ley and  there  found  dead.  Many  of  the  fturdieft 
Oaks  and  other  huge  trees  that  did  not  bend  to  the 
fury  of  the  blaft,  not  only  had  their  branches  ftripped 
off  but  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  carried  to  a 
considerable  diftance.  So  that  when  the  ftorm  ceafed 
and  day  light  began  to  appear,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Country  flood  in  amazement  as  if  they  had  been  thun- 
derftruck  or  ftupified.  The  fields  were  defolated, 
the  Churches  and  houfes  entirely  demolifhed,  and 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  cries  and  lamentations  of 
thofe  that  had  loft  their  whole  fubftance,  and  had  not 
only  their  Cattle,  but  their  families  alfo  buried  in  the 
ruins.  A  fpeclacle  indeed,  that  muft  fill  the  harden: 
heart  with  terror  and  compaffion  !  but  God  in  his 
mercy  feemed  to  intend  this  calamity  rather  as  a  warn- 
ing, than  a  chaftifement  to  Tufcany  in  general  :  for 
if  fuch  a  ftorm  had  fallen  upon  a  large  and  populous 
City,  inftead  of  a  Country  where  there  was  not  any 
very  considerable  number  of  houfes  and  inhabitants, 
and  little  elfe  to  fpend  its  rage  upon  but  trees  and 
thickets,  without  doubt  the  havock  it  muft  have  made 
would  have  been  greater  than  can  well  be  conceived. 
The  Divine  Being  was  pleafed  however. to  reftrain 
his  Vengeance,  and  to  let  this  fcourge  fuffke  for  that 
time,  to  revive  in  mankind  a  due  fenfe  of  his  Al- 
mighty power  *. 

*  Thefe  reflexions  do  not  feem  to  favour  much  of  Atheifm,  with 
which  Machiavel  has  been  fo  liberally  charged,  and  often  by  people 
that  never  read  any  of  his  works.  He  fpeak's  pretty  freely,  indeed, 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  its  corruption  ;  which  being  reckoned 
a  Mortal  Sin  in  one  of  that  Communion,  feldom  goes  without  its 

But 
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But  to  refume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  King 
Alphonfo,  as  we  have  faid  before,  was  diflatisrled 
with  the  peace  ;  and  as  the  war,  which  he  had  caufed 
Giacopo  Piccinino  to  make  upon  the  Sienefe  without 
any  reafonable  occafion,  was  attended  with  no  mate- 
rial advantage,  he  was  refolved  to  try  his  fortune  in 
that  which  he  was  allowed  to  commence  with  the  Ge- 
noefe  by  the  articles  of  the  late  treaty.  Accordingly 
in  the  year  1456,  he  invaded  them  both  by  fea  and 
land,  with  a  defign  to  take  the  government  of  their 
State  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Fregofi,  who  were  then 
in  poffeffion  of  it,  and  to  reflore  it  to  the  Adorni. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  fent  Giacopo  Piccinino  over 
the  Tronto,  with  a  body  of  forces  to  fall  upon  Gif- 
mondo  Malatefta ;  who  having  put  all  his  towns  in  a 
good  pofture  of  defence,  made  fo  vigorous  a  refill"  - 
ance,  that  his  Majefty's  arms  met  with  no  fuccefs  in 
that  enterprize  :  and  his  attempt  upon  Genoa  after- 
wards involved  both  him  and  his  Kingdom  in  fuch 
troubles  as  he  little  expected.  Pietro  Fregofo  was  at 
that  time  Doge  of  Genoa,  and  being  afraid  he  fhould 
not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  King,  refolved  to  give 
np  what  he  found  he  could  no  longer  hold  himfelf,  to 
fome  other  Prince  that  was  able  to  defend  him  from 
his  enemies,  and  perhaps  might  one  time  or  other 
make  him  a  proper  recompence  for  it.  For  this  ptir- 
pofe,  he  difpatched  AmbafTadors  to  Charles  VII. 
King  of  France,  with  an  offer  of  the  State  of  Genoa: 
which  Charles  readily  accepted  of,  and  fent  King 
Regnier's  Son  John  of  Anjou  (who  had  left  Florence 
not  long  before  and  was  gone  back  to  France)  to  take 

punifliment  in  this  world.  The  Jefuits,  and  other  religious  Orders, 
according  as  they  are  touched,  never  fail  amongfl  the  reft  of  their 
wiles,  to  brand  fuch  a  one  with  a  name  that  will  be  fure  to  itick  clofe 
to  hi  in.  A.  fearful  outcry  is  railed  of  Atheift,  Infidel,  Heretic,  mad 
dog,  &c. 

"  Capefaxa  manu,  cape  robora,  Pallor," 

And  then,  blefled  is  the  Zealot  that  takes  up  a  (lick  or  a  ftone,  and 
knocks  out  his  brains.  It  is  well  other  Churches  have  more  charity 
and  moderation. 

F  f  4  pof- 
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pofiefTion  of  that  City :  as  he  thought  nobody  more 
proper  to  govern  it,  than  a  perfon  who  was  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  cuftoms  and  genius  of  the  Ita- 
lians, and  might  at  the  fame  time  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  profecuting  his  claim  to  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, of  which  his  father  Regnier  had  been  deprived 
by  King  Alphonfo.  John  of  Anjou  therefore  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Genoa,  where  he  was  received  like 
a  Prince,  and  inverted  with  the  whole  power  both  of 
the  City  and  the  State. 

Alphonfo  was  not  a  little  galled  at  this  circum- 
ftance,  perceiving  he  had  drawn  an  enemy  upon  his 
back  that  was  much  too  powerful  for  him  :  however 
he  boldly  purfued  his  undertaking,  and  had  already 
brought  his  fleet  to  Porto-fino,  near  Villa  Marina, 
when  he  fuddenly  fell  fick  and  died  *.  By  his  death 
John  of  Anjou  and  the  Genoefe  were  freed  from  the 
apprehenfions  of  war  :  and  Ferrando  f,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  Alphonfo  in  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, feeing  he  had  now  fo  potent  a  rival  in  Italy,  be- 
gan to  grow  very  doubful  of  the  fidelity  of  his  Nobi- 
lity :  many  of  whom  being  fond  of  change,  he  thought 
would  fide  with  the  French.  He  was  likewife  afraid 
of  the  Pope,  whofe  ambition  he  was  no  ftranger  to, 
and  imagined  it  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  make 
fome  attempt  to  wrefl  his  Kingdom  from  him,  before 
he  was  thoroughly  fettled  in  his  throne.  His  only 
hopes  were  in  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  was  no  lefs 

*  This  Prince,  furnamed  the  Wife  and  Magnanimous,  was  a  very 
great  patron,  and  encourager  of  literature  and  learned  men.  A- 
jnongft  many  other  inftances  of  his  particular  regard  to  them  and 
their  memory,  it  is  faid,  that  at  the  fiege  of  Gaieta,  when  he  was 
told,  there  were  none  of  the  large  Hones  left,  with  which  they  ufed 
to  load  the  mortars,  nor  any  to  be  found,  except  at  a  Country  Seat, 
which,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  had  belonged  to  Cicero,  he 
anfwered,  "  that  he  chofe  rather  to  have  his  artillery  ufelefs,  than  to 
fpoil  what  bad  been  the  property  of  fo  great  a  man."  He  ufed  al- 
ways to  carry  Cajfar's  Commentaries  with  him  in  his  voyages  and 
journies,  and  never  pafled  a  day  without  reading  fome  part  of  them, 
with  great  attention.  His  device  was  an  open  Book.  Anton.  Pa- 
jjormit.  de  dift.  &  facT.  Alphonfi,  1.  ii.  Num.  12, 

I  Or  Ferdinand  I.  natural  fon  of  Alphonfo. 

anxi- 
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anxious  than  himfelf  for  the  prefervation  of  that 
Kingdom  ;  apprehending  that  if  the  French  mould 
make  themfelves  matters  of  it,  their  next  attempt 
would  be  upon  his  dominions,  which  he  knew  they 
looked  upon  as  of  right  belonging  to  them  *.  The 
Duke  therefore,  immediately  after  the  death  of  King 
Alphonfo,  not  only  fent  fuccours  to  Ferdinand  to  af- 
fift  and  give  him  reputation  at  that  time,  but  wrote  a 
letter  to  him  in  which  he  exhorted  him  to  take  cour- 
age, and  promifed  that  he  would  never  abandon  him 
in  any  circumftances. 

After  Alphonfo  was  dead,  the  Pope  defigned  to 
have  given  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  own  Ne- 
phew Pietro  Ludovico  Borgia  :  and  to  fet  fo  good  a 
face  upon  the  matter  as  might  induce  the  reft  of  the 
Italian  Princes  to  acquiefce  in  it,  he  gave  out  that  it 
was  only  his  intention  to  reduce  the  Kingdom  to  its 
former  obedience  to  the  Church  -,  in  which  cafe,  he 
mould  fecure  fuch  territories  to  the  Duke  of  Milan 
as  were  at  that  time  in  his  poffeffion,  or  had  ever  ber 
longed  to  him  there ;  and  therefore  hoped  he  would 
not  fend  any  fuccours  to  the  affiftance  of  Ferdinand. 
But  in  the  midft  of  thefe  new  projects  and  prepa- 
rations his  Holinefs  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the 
Papacy  by  JEneas  Piccolomini,  a  Sienefe  by  birth, 
who  took  the  name  of  Pius  II.  f     This  Pontif,  whofe 

*  The  Duke  of  Orleans  having  married  a  Princefs  of  the  Houfe  of 
Vifconti,  who  became  entitled  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  upon  the 
failure  of  a  male  heir. 

f  This  was  the  famous  ./Eneas  Sylvius,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
fix,  attended  Dorainico  Capranico,  Cardinal  of  Fermo,  as  his  Secre- 
tary to  the  Council  of  Bafil.  He  afterwards  ferved  feveral  other  Pre- 
lates in  the  fame  capacity,  particularly  Cardinal  Albergoti,  who  lent 
him  into  Scotlnnd,  to  mediate  a  peace  betwixt  the  Englifh  and  the 
Scots.  After  his  return,  the  fame  council  honoured  him  with  the 
Charges  of  Referendary,  Abbreviator,  Chancellor,  General  Agent, 
and  fent  him  feveral  Times  to  Strafoourg,  Frankfort,  Conftance,  Sa- 
voy, amongft  the  Grifons,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  Provottfhip 
pf  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Milan.  At  that  time  he 
compofed  thofe  pieces  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  Bafil,  againft  Eu- 
genius  IV.  in  particular,  and  the  Papal  ufurpations  and  pretentions 
in  general :  for  which  he  afterwards  made  an  apology  to  that  Pontif, 

chief 
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chief  ftudy  was  to  promote  the  common  good  of 
Chriftendom,    and  maintain  the  refpecl:  due  to  the 

and  afked  his  pardon,  who  not  only  forgave  him,  but  made  him  his 
fecretary.  After  he  was  exalted  to  the  Pontificate,  he  likewife  re- 
tracted them  in  a  Eull,  dated  April  26,  1463,  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  Collection  of  his  Works,  and  may  be  feen  in  Father  Labbe's  Col- 
lection of  Councils,  torn.  xiii.  p.  1407.  It  may  not  be  unentertain- 
ing,  perhaps,  to  fee  in  what  manner  he  apologizes  for  his  former 
conduct,  and  how  much  his  fentiments  were  altered  with  his  cir- 
cumftances.  He  excuies  himfelf  for  having  written  thofe  pieces  when 
he  was  young,  and  incapable  of  forming  a  right  judgment  of  things. 
He  owns,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  error,  and  defires  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Cologne,  to  which  he  addreffes  his  Bull,  not  to  regard 
what  he  had  faid  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  Bafil,  but  to  condemn 
/Eneas  Sylvius,  and  to  follow  the  fentiments  of  Pius  II.  "  We  are 
men,  fays  he,  and  have  erred  as  men.  We  do  not  deny  that  many 
things,  which  we  have  faid,  or  written,  mayjuftlybe  condemned. 
We  have  been  feduced  like  Paul,  and  perfecuted  the  Church  of  God 
through  ignorance.  We  now  follow  St.  Auftin's  example,  who  hav- 
ing fuffered  feveral  erroneous  fentiments  to  efcape  him  in  his  writings, 
afterwards  retracted  them.  We  do  jult  the  fame  thing  ;  we  inge- 
nuoufly  confefs  our  ignorance,  being  apprehenfive  left  what  we  have 
■written  in  our  youth,  mould  occafion  fome  error,  which  may  pre- 
judice the  Holy  See.  For  if  it  is  fuitable  to  any  perfon's  character, 
to  maintain  the  eminence  and  glory  of  the  firft  throne  of  the  Church, 
it  is  certainly  fo  to  us,  whom  the  merciful  God,  of  his  infinite 
goodnefs  only,  hath  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  Vice-gerent  of  Chrift, 
without  any  merit  on  our  part.  Upon  all  thefe  confiderations,  we 
exhort  and  advife  you  in  the  Lord,  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  thofe 
■writings,  which  in  any  wife  injure  the  authority  of  the  Apoftolic  See, 
or  affert  opinions  that  the  Holy  Romifli  Church  does  not  receive. 
If  you  find  any  thing  contrary  to  this  in  our  Dialogues,  or  Letters, 
or  in  any  other  of  our  works,  defpife  fuch  notions,  reject  them,  fol- 
low what  we  now  maintain;  believe  what  we  affert  now  we  are  in 
years,  rather  than  what  I  faid  when  I  was  young;  regard  a  Pope 
rather  than  a  private  man;  in  fhort,  reject  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  and  re- 
ceive Pius  II.  Nee  privatum  hominem  pluris  facite  quam  fummum  Ponti- 
jficem;  JEneam  rejicite,  Pium  accipite.  That  heathenifh  name  was 
given  me  by  my  parents  at  my  birth  ;  but  this  Chriftian  name  we 
affumed,  when  we  were  raifed  to  the  Apoftolical  Character:  lllud  gen- 
tile nomen  parentes  indidere  nafcenti ;  hoc  Chrijlianum  in  Apqfiolatu  fuf- 
cepimus.  And  fince  it  might  be  objected,  that  his  Dignity  was  the 
only  reafon  of  his  changing  his  opinion,  he  anfwers  that,  by  giving 
a  (hort  account  of  his  life  and  actions,  and  of  the  Council  of  Bafil, 
to  which  he  went  in  the  year  1431,  when  he  was  very  young,  with- 
out experience,  and,  as  he  fays,  '*  like  a  bird  juft  out  of  its  neft." 

After  he  had  filled  many  other  great  preferments,  and  difcharged 
feveral  embaffies  and  negotiations,  with  much  applaufe  and  repu- 
tation, he  was  made  a  Cardinal  by  Calixtus  III.  whom  he  fucceeded 
in  the  Papal  Chair,  in  the  year  1438,  and  reigned  fix  years  within 
three  days.  Platina  fays,  he  was  not  only  the  beft,  but  one  of  the 
moft  learned  Pontifs  that  had  worn  the  Tiara  for  many  ages  before 

Church 
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Church,  laying  afide  all  private  interefts  and  paflions, 
crowned  Ferdinand  King  of  Naples  at  the  follicitation 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan ;  thinking  it  would  be  more 
eafy  to  compofe  all  differences  in  Italy  by  confirming 
one  that  was  already  in  poffeflion,  than  either  by  fa- 
vouring the  French  in  their  pretenfions  to  that  King- 
dom, or  attempting  to  feize  upon  it  himfelf,  as  his 
predecefibr  had  defigned.  Ferdinand,  in  return  for 
fo  great  a  favour,  not  only  gave  his  natural  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  Pope's  Nephew  Antonio,  with  the 
principality  of  Melfi  for  her  dower,  but  likewife  re- 
ftored  Benevento  and  Terracina  to  the  Church.  Af^ 
ter  which,  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  feemed  to  be  per- 
fectly fettled,  and  the  Pope  was  ufing  his  utmoft 
endeavours,  as  Calixtus  the  laft  Pontif  had  done  be- 
fore him,  to  unite  all  Chriftian  Princes  in  a  league 
againft  the  Turk;  when  fome  animofities,  which 
broke  out  betwixt  the  Fregoli  and  John  of  Anjou, 
the  new  Governor  of  Genoa,  gave  birth  to  frefh  wars, 
and  fuch  as  were  of  much  more  importance  than  any 
that  had  yet  happened. 

works  are  very  numerous.  A  Catalogue  of  them  may  be 
r.  Henry  Wharton's  Appendix  to  Dr.  Cave's  Hiftoria  Li- 
terarie,  and  in  the  General  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  295.  Among  them, 
there  is  a  remarkable  letter  (which  is  the  fifteenth  in  the  firft  book 
of  his  Epiftles,  and  tranfiated  in  the  General  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p. 
290)  wherein  he  gives  his  own  father  an  account  of  an  amour  that 
he  had  with  an  Englifti  Lady,  when  he  was  AmbaiTadour  at  Straf* 
bourg,  and  of  the  fruits  of  it.  Upon  which,  Mr  Wharton  obferves, 
in  the  work  above  cited,  "  that  he  is  fo  far  from  lamenting  his  crime, 
that  he  even  boafts  of  it  there."  Indeed  it  is  written  with  an  air  of 
much  gaiety. — He  likewife  wrote  another  very  extraordinary  letter 
to  Mahomet  II.  which,  as  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  has  cut  out  fufficient 
work  for  dealers  in  controverfy,  and  occafioned  a  very  warm  dif- 
pute  betwixt  the  famous  du  Pleflis  Mornai  and  Cceffeteau,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  may  be  found  under  the  article  Mahomet  II.  Gen. 
Diet.  vol.  vii.  p.  352.  Where  the  reader  will  fee  upon  what  pious 
motives  this  great  and  good  Pontif  perfuaded  the  Sultan  to  turn  Chrif- 
tian.— Olearius  fays,  that  he  regretted  three  things  at  his  death  : 
ift,  that  he  had  written,  The  Hiftory  of  two  Lovers,  Euryalus  and 
Lucretia  :  a.  That  he  had  canonized  Catharine  of  Siena,  who  had 
been  miftrefs  to  one  of  his  PredecefTors.  3.  That  he  had  excited  the 
Chriftian  Princes  to  a  war  with  the  Turk.  Bibliothec.  Scriptor.  Ec- 
clef.  torn.  ii.  p.  28.  The  two  firft  articles  feem  probable  3  the  laft 
does  not,  and  is  directly  contrary  to  what  is  faid  of  him  by  all  other 
writers,  who  affirm,  that  he  had  that  expedition  very  much  at  heart 
%o  the  laft  breath  of  his  life. 

Pietra 


him.     His 
feen  in  Mr 
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Pietro  Fregofo  was  then  at  a  Caftle  belonging  to 
him  upon  the  Sea  Coaft,  whither  he  had  retired  in 
great  difguft,  that  he  and  his  family  had  not  been 
rewarded  according  to  their  merits   by  John  of  An- 
jou  -,  as  they  had  been  the  principal  inftruments  in 
making  him   Lord  of  Genoa.     So  that  at  laft  they 
came  to  an  open  quarrel;    at  which,  Ferdinand  was 
not  a  little  pleated,  and  imagining  that  nothing  could 
more  effectually  conduce  to  his  eftablilhment  in  the 
Kingdom   of  Naples,  he  fent  him  fupplies  both  of 
men  and  money,  in  hopes  that  he  mould  be  able  by 
fuch  means  to  drive  his  competitor  entirely  out  of 
thefe  parts.     But  John   having  intelligence  of  this, 
immediately  fent  into  France  for  fuccours  to  make 
head  againft  his  adverfary,  who  was  grown  fo  for- 
midable by  the  reinforcements  he  had  received,  that 
John  did  not  think  proper  to  face  him  at  that  time, 
but  kept  clofe  within  the  walls  of  the  City  in  order 
to  fecure  that ;  which  yet  he  could  not  do  effectually. 
For  Pietro  having  found  means  to  enter  it  privately 
one  night,  feized  upon  fome  of  the  ftrong  pofts  :  but 
at  the  return  of  day  light,  being  engaged  by  John's 
forces,  he  was  killed  himfelf,  and   all  his  men  either 
taken  prifoners  or  (lain  upon  the  fpot. 

Elated  with  this  advantage,  John  now  determined 
to  make  a  defcent  upon   the  Kingdom  of  Naples: 
i       for  which  purpofe  he  left  Genoa  in  Odtober  1459  with 
^  '  ?     a  powerful  fleet,  and  fleering  his  courfe  directly  thi- 
ther he  came  to  an  anchor  at  Baia,  *  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Sefla,  where  he   was  received  by :  the 

*  This  City  was  famous  for  its  hot  baths  and  elegant  buildings  in, 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans  ;  and  here  they  ltill  fhew  the  ruins 
of  certain  edifices,  which  they  call  the  palaces  of  Caefar,  Pompey, 
Cicero,  and  other  great  men,  who  ufed  to  refort  thither.  Horace 
tells  us,  it  was  the  moft  delightful  place  upon  earth. 

"  Nullus  in  orbe  locus,  Baiis  praslucet  amcenis/' 

The  little  plot  of  groxind,  called  the  Elyfian  Fields,  fo  much  cele- 
brated by  the  Poets,  lies  about  a  mile  from  this  place,  but  has  not 
much  to  recommend  or  make  it  admired  at  prelent.  It  is  parted 
from  Puteoli  by  an  arm  of  the  Sea  about  two  or  three  miles  broad, 
over  which  the  Emperor  Caligula  built  a  bridge.     Suet.  Tacit. 

Duke 
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Duke  of  that  place;  and  foon  after  his  arrival,  the 
Prince  of  Taranto,  the  people  of  Aquila,  and  many 
other  Princes  and  Cities  declared  for  him  :  fo  that 
the  whole  Kingdom  was  in  a  manner  loft.  Ferdi- 
nand feeing  this,  had  recourfe  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Duke  of  Milan  for  affiftance,  and  that  he  might 
have  the  fewer  enemies  to  deal  with,  he  came  to  an 
accommodation  with  Gifmodo  Malatefta  ;  at  which, 
Giacopo  Piccinino  (who  was  an  avowed  enemy  to 
Malatefta)  took  fuch  offence  that  he  prefently  quitted 
the  fervice  of  Ferdinand,  and  went  over  to  the  French. 
He  likewife  endeavoured  to  engage  Frederic  Lord  of 
Urbino  in  his  interefts,  by  a  confiderable  fubfidy ; 
and  having  aftembled  a  pretty  good  army  (for  thofe 
times)  with  as  much  expedition  as  pofiible ;  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  enemy :  but  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement on  the  banks  of  the  Sarni,  he  was  totally 
routed,  and  moft  of  his  principal  officers  taken  pri- 
foners. 

After  this  defeat,  all  the  reft  of  the  towns  re- 
volted to  John  of  Anjou,  except  Naples  itfelf  and 
feme  few  other  places,  which  ftili  adhered  to  Ferdi- 
nand. Piccinino  advifed  John  to  purfue  his  victory 
and  march  directly  to  Napier.  •,  for  when  that  was  re- 
duced, he  faid,  the  whole  Kingdom  would  imme- 
diately drop  into  his  hands  :  but  he  determined,  on 
the  contrary,  to  ftrip  his  competitor  entirely,  of  what 
little  he  had  then  left  in  thofe  parts,  before  he  at- 
tacked ,the  Capital  •,  out  of  a  perfuafion,  that  when 
he  had  cut  off  all  fupplies  from  the  Country,  he 
mould  eafily  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  City:  not 
confidering  that  the  members  follow  the  motions  of 
the  head  more  naturally,  than  the  head  is  directed  by 
thofe  of  the  members.  This  refolution,  however, 
proved  fatal  to  his  defigns,  and  overfet  the  whole 
expedition.  For  Ferdinand  after  his  defeat  had  re- 
tired into  Naples,  where  he  received  great  numbers 
of  his  fubjects  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their  pof- 
feffions ;  and  having  raifed  fome  money  amongft  the 
Citizens  there  by  gentle  and  perfuafive  means,    he 

by 
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by  degrees  formed  a  little  army.  He  likewife  fol- 
licited  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  for  frefh 
fuccours  :  each  of  whom  fenthim  fpeedier  and  much 
more  effectual  fupplies  than  they  had  done  before  ; 
as  they/both  began  to  be  under  very  great  appre- 
henfions  that  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  would  be  ut- 
terly loft.  Strengthened  by  thefe  reinforcements  Fer- 
dinand marched  out  of  Naples,  and  having  retaken 
feveral  of  the  towns  which  the  enemy  had  feized 
upon,  began  in  fome  meafure  to  recover  his  credit 
and  intereft. 

But  whilft  the  war  was  thus  carried  on  with  various 
fuccefs  on  both  fides  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  an 
event  happened  which  robbed  John  of  Anjou  of  all 
his  glory,  and  made  him  defpair  of  any  further  fuc- 
cefs in  that  enterprize.  The  Genoefe  being  tho- 
roughly fick  of  the  avarice  and  infolence  of  the 
French,  at  laft  took  up  arms  againft  their  deputy- 
governor,  and  forced  him  to  fly  for  refuge  into  the 
Citadel :  and  in  this  infurredtion  both  the  Fregofi  and 
Adorni  concurring,  were  affifted  with  men  and  mo- 
ney by  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  their  endeavours  to  re- 
cover and  maintain  their  liberties.  So  that  King 
Regnier,  who  fcon  after  came  thither  to  the  relief 
of  his  Son  with  a  body  of  forces  on  board  fome  trans- 
ports, in  hopes  of  preferving  Genoa,  as  the  Citadel 
itill  held  out  for  him,  was  routed  aim  oft  as  foon  as  he 
had  landed  his  men,  and  forced  to  return  with  great 
difgrace  into  Provence. 

When  the  news  of  this  overthrow  arrived  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  John  was  not  a  little  mocked 
at  it :  yet  he  did  not  abandon  his  undertaking,  but 
carried  on  the  war  for  fome  time,  chiefly  by  the  fup- 
port  of  iuch  of  the  Nobility  as  had  revolted  from 
Ferdinand  and  defpaired  of  ever  making  their  peace 
with  hirn.  At  laft,  however,  after  many  other  oc- 
currences, the  two  armies  came  to  a  general  engage- 
ment near  Troia  in  the  year  1463,  in  which  John 
was  defeated.  But  he  was  not  fo  much  hurt  by 
this  overthrow,  as  by  the  defection  of  Giacopo  Pic- 

ci'nino^ 
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cinino,  who  went  back  again  foon  after  into  Ferdi- 
nand's fervice :  fo  that  being  now  in  a  manner  dis- 
armed, he  retired  into  *  Iftria,  and  from  thence  into 
France.  This  war  continued  four  years,  and  durino- 
the  courfe  of  it,  John  of  Anjou  more  than  once  loft 
that  by  negligence  and  fupinenefs,  which  had  been 
honourably  gained  by  the  valour  of  his  Soldiers. 

The  Florentines  had   not  publickly  taken  either 
fide  in   thefe  difputes ;  and  when   they  were  impor- 
tuned by  AmbafTadors  fent  from  John  King  of  Ar- 
ragon  (who  was  lately  called  to  the  government  of 
that  Kingdom,  upon  the  death  of  King  Alphonfo) 
to   fuccour   his   Nephew   Ferdinand,    as    they   were 
obliged   to  do  by  their  late  treaty  with   his  Fatfi^r 
Alphonfo,    they   made  anfwer,  "  that  they  had   no 
connexion  with  Ferdinand,  and  did  not  think  them- 
felvej  under  any  obligation  to  afiift  the  Son  in  a  war 
which  his  Father  had  commenced,  and  as  it  was  be- 
gun w.thout  their  advice  or  concurrence,  he  mio-hr. 
either  continue  or  end   it  as  he  liked  bed,  fince  he 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  them."     Upon  which, 
the  AmbafTadors   having  charged  them,  in  the  name 
of  their  Mailer,  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and   de- 
clared that  he  would  expect  to  be  indemnified   by 
them  for  any  future  lofTes  he  might  fuftain  thereby,, 
immediately  left  the  City  with  much  indignation  and 
refentment.     But  notwithftanding  the  Florentines  had 
not  embroiled  themfelves  in  thefe  wars  abroad,  they 
were  far  from  enjoying  tranquillity  at  home,  as  fhali 
be  related  more  at  large  in  the  next  book. 

*  All  the  Italian  Copies,  that  I  have  feen,  fay  Iftria;  but  it  is  a 
miftake:  for  it  was  not  Iftria  that  he  retired  to,  but  Ifchia,  a  little' 
Ifland  in  the  Neapolitan  Sea,  fifteen  miles  Weft  of  the  City  of  Naples,- 
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